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Wiseman,  Alton,  111* 

December. — Frontispiece.  By  B.  J.  Falk,  New 
York.  Engraved  supplements  from  photo- 
graphs by  £.  Walslebbn,  Breslau;  Helena 
Goude,  s'Gravenhage;  Ellen  du  Bois- 
Reymond.  Potsdam;  Ernest  Mullbr,  Dres- 
den; F.  WOLLESCHAK,  Naumbuig;  Tb.  Hils- 
dorp,  Munich;  Knebbl  Jeno,  Szombathely; 
Hanni  Schwarz,  Berlin;  Auo.  Adler,  Mem« 
mingen,  Germany,  and  Dr.  Hbids  Nach- 
POLOBR,  Vienna,  Austra. 


Notb. — ^The  full-page  portrait  of  an  old  man  in  the  October  issue,  erroneously  credited  to  W.  S. 
Smiley,  should  be  credited  to  its  maker,  W.  S.  Lively.— Ed. 
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ETCHING  PHOTOGRAPHS  UPON  STEEL  PLATES 
BY  ELECTRICITY. 


BY  A.  J.  J  ARM  AN. 


The  etching  of  steel  plates  for  pro- 
ducing a  printing  surface  for  either  line 
or  half-tone,  or  in  grain,  is  generally  car- 
ried out  by  some  special  etching  fluid 
supposedly  known  only  to  the  firm  that 
makes  the  etching,  or  by  the  skilled 
^workman  who  makes  this  branch  a 
specialty.  One  of  the  best  etching  fluids 
known  for  the  etching  of  steel  is  a  solu- 
tion of  perchloride  of  iron  of  a  strength 
of  35  Beaume,  and  if  the  etching  is  to 
be  made  of  a  moderate  depth  some 
etchers  use  a  dram  or  two  of  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  uranium  added  to  every 
pint  of  the  perchloride  of  iron  solution, 
the  strength  of  the  nitrate  of  uranium 
solution  being : 

Nitrate  of  uranium 240  grains 

Distilled  water  12  ounces 

The  addition  of  this  solution  aids  the 
biting-in  process  considerably,  but  at  the 
same  time  adds  to  the  undercutting  of 
the  lines,  so  that  when  the  plate  is  lying 
in  the  etching  tray,  the  surface  must  be 
brushed  vigorously  with  a  good  camel's 
hair  flat  brush,  keeping  up  a  constant 
circular  motion,  so  as  to  wipe  out  any 
deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  etch,  and 
thus  allow  free  action  of  the  fluid.  Now 
it  happens  that  one  of  the  greatest  trou- 
bles of  this  method  of  etching  is  its  great 


tendency  to  undercut  the  line  or  dot, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  if  these  lines  or 
dots  should  happen  to  be  very  fine,  often- 
times several  plates  have  to  be  made  to 
secure  the  best  results. 

It  is  intended  to  show  in  the  present 
aritcle  how  etching  a  photograph  upon 
steel  can  be  accomplished  without  under- 
cutting, and  hence  save  all  the  trouble 
of  rolling  up  the  plate  with  ink  and  the 
consequent  troublesome  job  of  brushing 
up  the  sides  of  the  dots  or  lines  with 
powdered  dragon's  blood  and  the  fusing 
of  this  material  for  the  protection  of  the 
sides  of  the  lines  or  dots. 

It  must  be  understood  that  etching  by 
means  of  electricity  is  not  new — galvanic 
batteries  of  all  kinds  have  been  used, 
more  particularly  for  the  etching  of  brass 
plates.  The  first  name-plate  the  writer 
possessed  was  etched  by  this  means  in 
1 87 1.  The  etching  of  steel  is  a  different 
matter.  There  are  diflFerent  fluids  that 
can  be  used  for  the  purpose,  but  hitherto 
it  is  believed  that  no  accurate  conditions 
have  been  published  whereby  a  given  rate 
of  etching  can  be  carried  out  by  meas- 
ured current  and  electro-motive  force 
that  will  always  ensure  a  perfectly  etched 
plate. 

Some  photographs  can  be  etched  direct 
without  being  translated  into  line  or  half- 
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tone,  but  these  are  exceptional.  It  must 
be  understood  that  to  secure  the  very 
best  results  the  negative  must  be  perfectly 
clear  in  the  shadows.  There  must  be 
no  fogging  or  clogging  of  the  shadows 
in  the  least.  If  there  is,  do  not  attempt 
to  make  an  etching,  make  anoth.i  iicg*- 
tive,  the  best  results  being  obtained  by 
using  the  wet  collodion  process.  The 
film  must  be  stripped  from  the  glass  plate 
and  reversed.  It  is  inferred  here  that 
the  reader  is  acquainted  with  the  wet 
collodion  process,  and  understands  how 
to  produce  a  good  brilliant  negative,  a 
negative  with  considerable  contrast,  the 
high  lights  or  lines  in  a  line  negative  be- 
ing perfectly  opaque,  while  the  shadows 
are  practically  clear  glass.  For  the  bene- 
fit of  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
obtaining  such  contrast,  but  know  how 
to  make  the  collodion  negative,  let  them 
proceed  as  follows: 

As. soon  as  the  negative  has  been  de- 
veloped and  fixed  with  a  weak  solution 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  (twelve  grains 
of  cyanide  of  potassium  in  one  ounce  of 
water),  wash  the  negative  well  in  a 
smooth  running  stream  of  water  from  the 
faucet.  When  thoroughly  washed  pour 
over  the  surface  a  mixture  of  equal  parts 
of  sulphate  of  copper  solution.  70  hydro- 
meter test,  and  bromide  of  potassium  so- 
lution, 35  hydrometer  test ;  flood  the  plate 
well  with  this  mixture,  return  the  excess 
to  the  graduate  or  wide  mouth  bottle; 
pour  this  over  the  plate  several  times. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  image  will  whiten 
up  considerably.  Wash  the  plate  thor-^ 
oughly  in  running  water;  then  flood  it 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  2D 
grains  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water; 
return  the  excess  to  the  bottle.  Flood 
the  plate  several  times,  until  the  lines 
of  the  image  present  a  good  dense  ap- 
pearance when  held  up  to  the  light.  It 
the  density  is  not  sufficient,  repeat  the 
operation  by  well  washing  the  plate,  then 
using  the  copper  and  bromide  solution, 
and  again  the  silver  solution.  Generally 
treating  the  negative  twice  in  this  man- 
ner is  sufficient.  The  final  treatment  is 
carried  out  by  flooding  the  negative  while 


still  wet  with  a  solution  of  hydrosul- 
phuret  of  ammonia  (sulphide  of  am- 
monium), one  ounce  to  four  or  five 
ounces  of  water.  This  will  blacken  the 
image  perfectly  in  all  those  parts  that  re- 
quire to  be  dense.  This  operation  must  be 
performed  quickly.  The  plate  is  then  well 
washed.  It  is  now  flooded  over  the  surr 
face  with  a  weak  nitric  acid  solution,  one 
part  acid  to  six  of  water.  The  object 
of  this  is  to  clear  out  the  least  trace  of 
veiling  that  may  exist  in  the  shadows. 

The  negative  must  now  be  dried  spon- 
taneously, and  when  dry  (quite  dry),  it 
must  be  flowed  over  with  a  solution  of 
india  rubber  in  benzole  of  about  the  con- 
sistency of  cream.  This  coating  must 
be  allowed  to  dry.  It  is  then  coated  with 
a  layer  of  leather  collodion,  which  con- 
sists of  plain  collodion  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  castor  oil  have  been  added. 
Those  who  wish  to  prepare  their  own 
leather  collodion  may  do  so  by  the  fol- 
lowing formula : 

Photographic  alcohol,  C.  P 6$      parts 

Pyroxylin  (gun  cotton) 2      parts 

Sulphuric  ether   35      parts 

Castor  oil i54  parts 

Do  not  apply  either  the  india  rubber 
solution  or  the  collodion  if  the  plate  is 
warm.  Be  sure  the  plate  is  quite  dry 
and  cold.  As  soon  as  the  collodion  has 
become  set  and  dry,  which  is  best  ac- 
complished by  placing  the  plate  in  a 
rack,  allowing  the  ether  and  alcohol  to 
evaporate.  As  soon  as  dry,  place  the 
negative  in  a  mixture  of  acetic  acid  one 
part,  water  three  parts.  In  a  few  min- 
utes the  film  will  loosen.  It  can  then 
be  lifted  from  the  glass  support  and  laid 
down  upon  a  clean  glass  plate  that  has 
been  previously  wetted,  so  that  the  face 
of  the  film  is  reversed.  Place  upon  the 
top  of  this  a  wetted  piece  of  paper,  adjust 
the  film  in  position,  hold  the  plate  so  that 
the  excess  of  water  can  drain  from  one 
corner,  then  carefully  stroke  the  back  of 
the  wetted  paper  over  with  a  soft  india 
rubber  squeegee,  holding  the  paper  at  one 
end  so  that  it  will  not  slip.  The  paper 
may  now  be  removed  and  the  negative 
which  is  now  "in  reverse  dried. 
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Having  secured  the  right  kind  of  nega- 
tive, the  next  thing  to  be  done  will  be 
to  make  up  the  sensitive  solution  lor 
coating  the  steel  plate,  this  being  a  mat- 
ter of  considerable  importance.  The  for- 
mula here  given  is  the  one  that  the 
writer  has  used  repeatedly  for  the  pro- 
tective top,  as  it  is  called  by  photo- 
etchers  : 

The  albumen  of  two  fresh  eggs, 
Distilled  water 5  ounces 

Beat  this  well  with  a  whisk  until  well 
incorporated;    then  dissolve. 

Bichromate  of  ammonia 135  grains 

In  Distilled  water 5  ounces 

Mix  this  by  grinding  the  bichromate  with 
the  water  in  a  mortar,  with  a  clean  pestle. 
Add  to  this  mixture 

Fish  glue 3  ounces 

Mix  it  well  with  the  pestle ;  add  the  albu- 
men mixture;  then  thoroughly  incorpo- 
rate the  whole  with  the  whisk.  Spend 
about  five  minutes  in  this  operation.  As 
soon  as  mixed,  filter  the  mixture  through 
absorbent  cotton  twice.  It  will  keep 
good  for  a  week. 

Now  prepare  the  steel  plate,  which 
should  be  of  the  finest  and  best  quality. 
Special  steel  for  this  work  is  imported 
from  Sheffield.  Grip  the  steel  plate  with 
a  pair  of  pliers,  heat  it  over  a  gas  stove, 
and  wipe  off  all  traces  of  grease  with 
which  the  plate  has  been  covered,  using 
old,  soft  rags  for  the  purpose ;  place  the 
plate  upon  a  board  which  rests  in  a 
slanting  position  in  a  sink,  wet  a  tuft 
of  absorbent  cotton,  press  it  into  some 
fine  pumice  powder,  rub  the  plate  well  up 
and  down  until  a  layer  of  water  will  rest 
upon  the  plate  without  showing  any 
greasiness.  Bear  in  mind  the  plate  must 
be  cleaned  perfectly  to  admit  of  the  sen- 
sitive covering  adhering  firmly.  Now 
wash  the  plate  well  both  front  and  back 
to  get  rid  of  all  grit.  Wash  the  handi, 
too,  at  the  same  time.  Then  pour  on  a 
small  pool  of  the  bichromate  mixture; 
let  It  flow  all  over  the  plate;  then  wash 
it  again  well  in  a  stream  of  running 
water ;  drain  the  plate ;  pour  on  a  second 
lot  of  the  mixture;  allow  it  to  run  over- 


the  surface  by  tilting  the  plate,  so  that 
the  water  is  driven  off  the  plate  by  the 
sensitive  mixture.  Add  a  little  more  to 
that  already  upon  the  plate;  place  the 
plate  in  a  whirler,  so  that  it  may  be  dried 
over  a  gas  stove  face  downward ;  set  the 
whirler  spinning;  keep  it  spinning  over 
the  gas  stove  until  quite  dry.  Take  care 
not  to  have  the  flame  too  high  or  in  the 
least  smoky.  Remove  the  whirler  and 
take  on  the  plate,  which  should  be  about 
as  hot  as  the  hand  can  bear.  Allow  the 
plate  to  cool. 

When  cold  it  is  ready  to  be  printed. 
Adjust  the  negative  in  a  suitable  print- 
ing frame,  the  kind  used  by  photo-en- 
gravers, with  thick  glass  front  plate. 
Place  the  sensitized  steel  plate  upon  the 
negative ;  fasten  the  back  of  frame  in  po- 
sition ;  expose  it  to  the  light.  If  an  arc 
light  of  two  lamps,  the  time  will  be  about 
half  an  hour ;  if  to  sunlight  about  twenty 
minutes.  As  soon  as  the  exposure  has 
been  made,  remove  the  frame  to  the 
workroom,  unfasten  the  back  and  take 
out  the  plate,  using  both  hands  for  this 
operation,  so  as  to  lift  the  plate  without 
injury  to  the  negative.  If  the  plate  is 
warm,  allow  it  to  cool  by  placing  it  back 
down  upon  a  thick  slab  of  iron,  away 
from  the  light.  The  image  will  be  seen 
perfectly  in  brown  upon  a  very  light 
brown  steel  base.  Have  at  hand  a  wide 
mouth  bottle  containing  a  dense  solution 
of  aniline  violet  in  water.  Take  the  steel 
plate  by  the  left  hand,  allowing  it  to  rest 
upon  the  tips  of  the  fingers.  Pour  a 
very  gentle  stream  of  water  upon  it,  so 
as  to  completely  wet  the  surface  all  over ; 
completely  flood  the  plate  with  the  violet 
solution;  rock  it  about;  drain  the  violet 
dye  off  into  the  sink;  wet  a  tuft  of  ab- 
sorbent cotton  and  carefully  wipe  the 
dyed  surface  over  while  a  gentle  stream 
of  water  is  running  upon  it.  In  a  very 
few  seconds,  even  with  the  first  wipe  of 
the  cotton,  the  image  will  appear  in  vio- 
let upon  a  bright  steel  base,  so  that  every 
line  is  brought  out  by  examining  the 
plate  with  a  magnifier.  If  all  the  lines 
are  perfect,  which  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten  they  will  be,  place  the  plate  in  the 
whirler   again.     Suspend   it   face   down 
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over  the  flame  of  the  gas  stove,  spin  the 
whirler  round  for  about  two  minutes  to 
completely  dry  the  image. 

This  being  done,  remove  the  plate  from 
the  whirler  and  proceed  to  burn  the 
image  in  by  the  following  means:  Grip 
the  plate  at  one  corner  with  a  pair  of 
wide-tipped  pliers;  hold  the  plate,  face 
up,  just  above  the  flame  of  a  good  gas 
stove ;  keep  the  plate  in  motion,  so  as  to 
heat  it  uniformly;  then  hold  the  plate 
by  the  opposite  comer.  This  will  dis- 
tribute the  heat.  In  a  short  time  the  vio- 
let of  the  image  will  disappear.  By  con- 
tinuing the  heating  the  image  will  reap- 
pear in  a  chestnut  color.  As  soon  as  this 
color  is  reached,  the  burning  is  complete. 
The  plate  may  now  be  placed  in  a  sloping 
position  and  the  back  swabbed  with  a 
wet  piece  of  rag  to  reduce  the  tempera- 
ture. Now  brush  the  back  of  the  plate 
over  with  asphaltum  varnish,  first  in  one 
direction,  then  crosswise,  so  as  to  give 
an  effective  coating.  Stand  the  plate 
aside  to  cool. 

As  soon  as  cold,  scrape  the  asphaltum 
off  in  small  patches  at  each  end  of  the 
plate,  and  solder  to  them  a  piece  of  cop- 
per wire,  folded  and  bent  like  the  letter 
Y  inverted,  each  end  being  soldered  to 
the  plate.  When  soldered  brush  over  the 
joint  a  coating  of  asphaltum  varnish,  and 
allow  it  to  dry.  As  soon  as  this  is  dry, 
which  may  be  aided  by  heat,  it  is  ready 
for  etching.  The  necessary  electric  cur- 
rent can  be  generated  by  two  Bunsen 
cells,  consisting  of  an  amalgamated  zinc 
cylinder  in  a  glass  or  stoneware  jar, 
with  a  porous  cell  in  the  centre  contain- 
ing a  block  or  plate  of  carbon,  the  outer 
cell  being  charged  with  a  mixture  of  one 
part  sulphuric  acid  to  six  of  water.  The 
inner  cell  is  charged  with  strong  nitric 
acid.  The  cells  are  placed  side  by  side, 
with  the  zinc  cylinder  of  one  connected 
with  the  carbon  of  the  other,  thus  leav- 
ing the  terminals  of  one  carbon  and  one 
zinc  from  which  to  employ  the  elec- 
tricity. A  square  or  round  glass  vessel 
may  be  used  to  contain  the  etching  fluid, 
and  a  piece  of  carbon.  A  small  carbon 
plate  may  be  used  for  the  cathode,  or 
receiving  plate,  in  the  etching  solution. 


A  piece  of  steel  or  iron  may  also  be  used 
for  the  cathode,  but  the  carbon  is  the 
best.  Either  of  the  following  etching 
fluids  may  be  used  successfully:  A  so- 
lution of  perchloride  of  iron  35  Beaume 
or  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt 
(chloride  of  sodium),  to  which  have  been 
added  two  ounces  of  hydrochloric  acid 
to  each  pint.  The  perchloride  of  iron 
solution  answers  the  purpose  well.  Take 
about  four  pints  of  this ;  pour  it  into  the 
glass  vessel,  and  arrange  the  battery  cells 
for  action.  As  soon  as  the  cells  have  been 
charged  as  described  immerse  the  plate 
to  be  etched  in  the  etching  fluid  (which 
in  this  case  represents  the  electrolyte)  ; 
attach  the  end  of  the  copper  wire  that  is 
soldered  to  the  plate  to  the  carbon  of 
the  first  cell ;  attach  a  copper  wire  to  the 
plate  of  carbon  or  iron,  and  couple  this 
with  the  remaining  zinc  cylinder  of  the 
second  cell.  Instantly  gas  will  be  evolved 
from  the  carbon  plate,  which  consists  of 
hydrogen.  At  the  same  time,  the  exposed 
steel  of  the  plate  to  be  etched  is  being 
attacked  and  eaten  away,  while  the  pro- 
tected parts  that  are  covered  with  the 
burnt-in  enamel  resist  the  action.  When 
the  etching  has  been  allowed  to  continue 
for  about  eight  minutes,  disconnect  the 
wire  from  the  carbon  plate ;  then  lift  out 
the  steel  plate  and  examine  it.  Use  a 
soft  camel's  hair  brush  and  brush  out  the 
deposited  carbon  and  graphite,  using  a 
little  of  the  perchloride  solution  to  wash 
it  out.  It  will  now  be  observed  that  the 
etching  has  proceeded  to  quite  a  depth, 
which  for  many  purposes  would  be  suffi- 
cient, or  it  might  require  about  five  min- 
utes longer.  If  for  intaglio  printing,  ten 
minutes  etch  will  be  found  sufficient, 
while  for  printing  in  with  printer's  type 
twenty  minutes  to  half  an  hour  is  suffi- 
cient, although  the  etching  may  be  car- 
ried on  for  an  hour  before  the  enamel 
resist  will  show  signs  of  giving  way.  If 
further  etching  is  required,  insert  the 
steel  plate,  then  the  carbon,  but  do  not 
remove  the  steel  plate  before  cutting  off 
the  current. 

A  very  important  point  about  this 
method  of  etching  will  be  noticed:  In- 
stead of  the  lines  or  dots  being  undercut. 
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the  sides  of  the  etch  are  tapering,  just 
like  the  sloping  sides  of  the  letters  in 
ordinary  type,  and  the  edges  of  the  pro- 
tected lines  are  as  sharp  as  it  would  be 
possible  to  cut  them.  This  sloping  of  the 
etch  is  most  important,  because  it  does 
away  with  any  need  of  rolling  up  and 
reheating  the  plate  for  very  fine  lines, 
and  especially  for  intaglio  printing  this 
property  cannot  be  overestimated. 

If  the  electric  energy  is  tested  during 
the  process  of  etching,  by  inserting  an 
amperemeter  in  the  circuit,  and  by  attach- 
ing thereto  also  a  voltmeter,  it  will  be 
found  that  there  is  a  constant  electro- 
motive force  of  three  volts  and  a  current 
of  three  amperes,  which  can  be  increased 
to  five  amperes  by  approaching  the  car- 
bon plate  within  one  inch  of  the  steel 
plate  when  in  the  etching  fluid.  It  has 
been  found  that  it  is  not  advisable  to  ex- 
ceed four  amperes  at  any  time,  because 
the  heating  of  the  etching  fluid  increases 
and  softens  the  enamel  resist,  which  soon 
gives  way.  The  fact  is,  the  steel  plate  to 
be  etched  stands  in  the  same  relation  as 
the  silver  plate  in  an  electro-plating  bath, 
and  becomes  the  anode,  while  the  carbon 
or  iron  plate  attached  to  the  opposite  ter- 
minal becomes  the  cathode.  Hydrogen 
gas  is  given  oflF  and  steel  becomes  de- 
posited. 

Unlike  the  ordinary  etching  with  per- 
chloride  of  iron  solution,  the  etching 
liquid  can  be  used  many  times  over  with- 
out at  all  affecting  the  quality  of  the  etch. 
Theoretically,  this  should  be  so,  because 
the  chlorine  of  the  perchloride  which  is 
liberated  under  the  influence  of  the  elec- 
tric current  attacks  the  steel  plate,  dis- 
solves out  the  iron,  forming  perchloride' 
of  jron  again.  It  is  a  fact  that  when  a 
solution  of  common  salt  is  used,  acidu- 
lated with  hydrochloric  acid,  the  solution 
becomes  intenselv  yellow,  from  the  for- 
mation of  perchloride  of  iron.  The  so- 
lutions may  require  to  be  filtered  occa- 
sionally, but  they  appear  always  to  act 
tvith  the  same  vigor.  This  should  form 
a  considerable  item  of  economy  with  the 
photo-engraver  where  much  steel  etching 
has  to  be  done. 


In  regard  to  the  current  used  for  the 
electrical  etching,  it  does  not  matter  what 
the  source  may  be,  providing  the  energy 
used  does  not  exceed  three  or  four  am- 
peres and  the  voltage  the  same.  The 
Bunsen  nitric  acid  battery  here  described 
will  keep  up  a  constant  current  for  six 
hours  and  the  voltage  the  same.  After 
this  time  both  current  and  voltage  fall 
rapidly.  The  drawback  to  the  use  of  this 
battery  is  the  nitrous  fumes  that  are 
given  off  during  its  action.  It  is  advis- 
able to  place  these  cells  in  another  room,, 
or  out  of  doors,  and  lead  two  well  insu- 
lated wires  to  the  room  where  the  etching 
is  carried  on. 

There  is  another  primary  cell  that  an- 
swers equally  as  well  as  the  Bunsen,  i.  e,, 
the  Daniel  cell,  which  consists  of  a  square 
or  cylindrical  copper  vessel,  standing  in 
the  centre  of  which  is  a  porous  cell, 
either  flat  or  round.  The  outer  vessel  is 
charged  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper,  slightly  acidulated  with 
common  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  porous 
cell,  in  which  is  inserted  a  stout  rod  of 
amalgamated  zinc,  the  cell  being  filled 
with  a  solution  of  sulphuric  acid,  one 
part,  to  eight  of  water.  Three  or  four 
such  cells  must  be  used.  The  copper 
cylinders  must  have  a  connecting  ter- 
minal attached,  also  the  zinc  rod  or  plate. 
They  are  then  coupled  in  series,  t.  e.,. 
zinc  of  one  cell  to  the  copper  of  the  next,, 
thus  leaving  one  terminal  from  the  cop- 
per, the  other  from  the  zinc.  An  im- 
portant point  about  this  cell  is  that  the 
electro-motive  force  of  one  volt  can  be 
relied  upon,  so  that  three  cells  will  give 
three  volts  when  coupled  in  series.  They 
are  also  very  constant  in  action. 

As  soon  as  the  Bunsen  cells  have  per- 
formed their  work  they  must  be  emptied. 
The  nitric  acid  can  be  kept  for  future 
use  if  it  has  not  been  worked  too  long, 
and  the  porous  cells  should  be  placed  in 
vessels  of  water,  the  carbons  rinsed  in 
water  and  stood  in  the  porous  cells  until 
required  for  further  use. 

If  a  battery  of  either  of  the  kind  above 
described  is  not  used  for  the  supply  of 
electricity,  but  a  supply  is  obtained  from 
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a  plating  dynamo-electric  machine,  then 
all  that  will  be  necessary  will  be  to  in- 
sert a  suitable  resistance  in  the  form  of 
a  well-constructed  rheostat  with  a  means 
of  regulation,  employing  in  the  circuit  at 
the  same  time  an  amperemeter  and  a  volt- 
meter. By  this  means  the  actual  meas- 
urement of  the  energy  employed  to  do 
the  etching  will  be  known  and  not 
guessed  at,  as  so  much  of  the  etching 
work  is  done  to-day. 

One  point  that  must  be  attended  to  in 
the  electrical  etching  is  to 'keep  the  tem- 
perature down.  This  could  be  readily 
accomplished,,  if  a  number  of  etching  ves- 
sels were  employed,  by  cold  water  circu- 
lation around  these  vessels,  the  vessels 
equipped  with  top  rods,  as  in  the  case 


of  electro-plating,  so  as  to  suspend  the 
plates  with  hooks,  and  a  switch  to  cut 
the  current  off  from  the  etching  vessel 
when  the  plate  had  to  be  examined.  If 
a  scratch  is  made  with  a  penknife 
through  the  enamel  coating  after  burn- 
ing in,  this  will  serve  to  measure  the 
depth  of  the  etching  by  means  of  a 
micrometer.  Six  thousandths  of  an  inch 
has  been  beautifully  etched,  with  sloping 
sides,  in  fifty  minutes. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the 
course  of  time,  when  proper  formulae  are 
established,  that  electricity  will  be  uni- 
versally used  for  etchine:  purposes.  There 
is  an  accuracy  and  certainty  about  this 
method  not  possible  with  any  other. 
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When  bromide  prints  are  lacking  in 
vigor  and  contrast  through  errors  of  ex- 
posure and  development,  or  from  faulty 
negatives,  the  photographer  generally 
either  discards  them  altogether  or  ac- 
cepts them  on  the  lines  of  sales  by  Auc- 
tion **with  faults  and  errors  of  every  de- 
scription,'* and  they  remain  eyesores 
among  his  collection  for  an  indefinite 
period. 

The  prevalent  idea  that  an  inferior 
print  can  be  improved  after  development 
and  fixing  is  erroneous;  there  are  sev- 
eral methods  of  increasing  the  vigor,  or 
reducing  the  harshness,  of  a  bromide 
print.  Perhaps  the  most  convenient 
chemical  for  this  purpose  is  one  that 
most  photographers  have  already  at 
hand,  bichloride  of  mercury.  This  is 
generally  only  used  for  intensifying 
negatives,  but  it  answers  equally  well  for 
bromide  prints.  In  addition  to  gaining 
in  depth  the  print  is  toned  to  a  soft 
bfoWn-black  color.  The  modus  operandi 
is  very  simple.  The  print  is  bleached  in 
a  solution  of  bichloride  of  'mercury,  and 
then 'well  wadied  under  the  tap.  Some- 
times the  bleachiftg'  action  will  be  found 
not  to  progress  very  rapidly  in  the* darker 
portions  of  the  picture,  and  several  min- 


utes soaking  in  the  mercury  solution  will 
be  necessary.  As  a  rule,  the  action  of 
the  mercury  continues  for  some  time 
after  the  print  is  placed  in  the  washing 
dish,  and,  though  the  image  may  have 
been  partially  visible  after  leaving  the 
mercury,  the  bleaching  will  be  completed 
before  the  mercury  is  thoroughly  washed 
out.  After  washing,  the  print  can  be 
blackened  with  ammonia,  sulphite  of 
soda  or  carbonate  of  soda.  Ammonia 
gives  rather  darker  tones  than  either  the 
sulphite  or  carbonate  of  soda,  but  if  care 
is  not  exercised  there  is  a  risk  of  spoiling 
the  print  with  the  peculiar  iridescent  am- 
monia stain.  A  strong  solution  of  the 
alkali  should  be  used  in  order  to  make 
the  image  as  dark  as  possible.  Prints  can 
be  toned  without  any  intensification  by 
the  aid  of  mercury.  If  a  bromide  print 
is  placed  in  a  weak  sohition  of  mercuric 
bichloride,  for  a  few  seconds  only,  the 
color  of  the  print  will  change  to  a  rich 
brown-black;  the  print  must  be  taken 
out  of  the  mercury  and  rinsed  imme- 
diately this  tone  is  obtained  or  bleaching 
will  commence.  This  method  is  one  of 
the  easiest  and  quickest  ways  of  produc- 
ing a  good  brown  tone  in  bromide  prints. 
Mercury  can  also  be  used  to  give  a  tone 
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to  the  whites  of  a  picture  when  the  con- 
trasts between  blacks  and  high  light  are 
too  harsh.  The  print  is  placed  for  a  few 
seconds  in  the  mercury  solution,  then  re- 
moved and  rinsed;  it  is  then  immersed 
in  a  very  weak  solution  of  sulphide  of 
soda;  the  sulphide  combines  with  the 
mercury  in  the  pores  of  the  paper  to  tone 
the  high  lights  of  the  print.  When  the 
whites  are  sufficiently  toned  the  print 
must  be  immediately  taken  out  and 
washed.  By  this  means  the  high  lights 
can  be  toned  to  any  depth,  the  darker 
portions  of  the  picture  being  unaffected. 
Care  must  be  taken,  however,  that  only  a 
very  weak  solution  of  sulphide  is  used, 
or  the  lights  of  the  picture  will  darken 


too  rapidly,  and  the  print  will  be  spoiled 
before  the  sulphide  can  be  washed  off. 
If  a  large  print  is  being  treated  by  this 
method  it  would  be  advisable  to  first  test 
the  action  of  the  mercury  and  sulphide 
on  a  spoilt  bromide  print.  Bromide 
prints  can  easily  be  modified  in  the  whites 
with  mercury  and  sulphide;  portions  of 
the  sky  or  any  objectionable  white 
patches  may  be  locally  tinted  by  means 
of  a  piece  of  cotton-wool  dipped  in  the 
sulphide  solution.  When  the  high  lights 
have  been  sufficiently  toned  the  print 
must  be  well  washed  to  remove  the  mer- 
cury.—J.  I.  PiGG,  F.R.M.S.,  F.R.P.S.,  in 
Photographic  Scraps, 
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BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 


In  view  of  the  demonstrative  scope  of 
the  camera  as  an  aid  of  pictorial  expres- 
sion, it  is  astonishing  that  the  esthetic 
activity  of  photographers  is  so  limited. 

Technically  we  have  made  wonderful 
strides.  But  are  the  portraits  of  to- 
day really  so  vastly  superior  artistically 
to  those  that  were  made  twenty  or  thirty 
or  forty  years  ago?  Look  at  the  old 
daguerreotypes  of  David  Octavius  Hill, 
at  the  portrait  work  of  Mrs.  Cameron; 
there  are  few  portratists  who  can  excel 
or  even  compete  with  them  to-day.  The 
craftsmanship  of  photography  has  been 
improved  upon,  the  material  has  become 
more  flexible,  but  the  artistic  quality! 
I  have  very  serious  doubt  about  any  de- 
cided progress  in  that  direction. 

The  cause  *of  it  is  largely  this :  When 
portrait  photography  had  achieved  popu- 
larity, and  began  to  appeal  as  a  necessary 
luxury  to  all,  no  matter  of  what  station 
of  life — ^this  happened  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixties  during  the  last  century — a 
large  number  of  incompetent  persons, 
attracted  by  the  apparent  ease  of  hand- 
ling the  photographic  process,  entered 
the  profession :  they  only  saw  the  com- 
mercial side  of  it;  they  had  nothing  to 


say,  and  did  not  know  how  to  say  it. 
And  the  result  was  the  era  of  potted 
palms  and  papier  mache  balustrades,  peo- 
pled with  beings  posed  in  fearfully  awk- 
ward attitudes,  like  manikins  and  wax 
figures,  amid  surroundings  execrable  in 
their  ugliness,  the  faces  purged  of  every 
characteristic  note,  presenting  surface  as 
smooth  and  unlike  life  like  a  china  doll. 
This  state  of  affairs  was  allowed  to 
go  on  for  several  decades,  until  about 
fifteen  years  ago  men  like  Charles  H. 
Davis  (of  Davis  &  Sanford)  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  He  had  something  new 
to  say.  His  ideals  were  likeness,  facial 
expression,  naturalness  of  pose,  grace 
of  line,  skilful  lighting,  and,  above  all 
else,  artistic  handling.  The  public  re- 
alized at  once  the  importance  of  this  in- 
novation, that  an  entirely  new  element 
had  been  introduced  into  photography. 
Davis'  work  became  the  fashion,  and 
orders  and  money  flowed  to  his  studio 
from  all  sides,  while  his  novel  style, 
both  of  conception  and  rendering,  at  once 
so  unique  and  original,  excited  the  pro- 
found  admiration  of  artists  and  discrim- 
inating persons  all  over  the  world.  And 
this  triumph  was  not  an  ephemeral  one, 
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for  Davis  has  sustained  and  added  to  his 
reputation  up  to  the  present  day. 

I  have  selected  Charles  H.  Davis  for 
my  argument,  not  necessarily  because  he 
was  the  most  important  factor  in  this 
movement,  but  because  his  work  repre- 
sents to  me  a  certain  photographic  ideal, 
that  despite  all  recent  developments  has 
not  been  improved  upon. 

We  all  know  that  in  recent  years  a  new 
school  of  pictorialism  has  sprung  up, 
whose  members  would  like  to  add  the 
honorary  title  of  artist  to  their  profes- 
sional accomplishments.  They  are  in- 
variably fanatics  of  tone,  these  extreme 
pictorialists,  and  strive  to  give  their  pho- 
tographic compositions  (produced  me- 
chanically in  the  fraction  of  a  second) 
the  same  importance  as  an  artist  to  his 
painting  (the  result  of  manual  dexterity 
extended  over  an  indefinite  length  of 
time).  They  not  only  borrow  the  artist's 
ideas,  but  imitate  the  peculiarities  of  his 
technical  expressions.  They  work  in  a 
marked  degree  under  the  same  influence 
towards  the  realization  of  vagueness  and 
mystery  in  which  all  outlines  and  detail 
are  suppressed  and  lost,  so  that  their 
meaning  and  intention  are  hard  to 
discern. 

In  my  whole  career  as  an  art  critic 
I  have  always  gone  far  out  of  my  way 
to  encounter  a  genuine  manifestation  of 
originality,  and  felt  proud  when  I  could 
write  the  first  appreciation  of  a  rising 
genius  in  a  new  school  that  had  the 
promise  of  a  future.  But  I  fail  to  dis- 
cover these  qualities  in  the  so-called 
methods  of  "personal  control." 

I  do  not  accuse  these  would-be  artists 
of  taking  negatives  haphazard  and 
neglecting  all  considerations  of  lighting, 
composition  and  definition,  as  other 
critics  have  done.  On  the  contrary,  I 
believe  they  are  well  versed  in  those  mat- 
ters. But  they  lack  discrimination,  they 
are  not  capable  of  self-abrogation,  they 
put  their  own  ambition  to  be  considered 
artists  higher  than  that  of  their  craft — 
which  no  true  artist  does — and  by  this 
very  weakness  of  personal  vanity  lose 
their  grasp  on  original  expression.  To 
brush    away   with   gum   bichromate    as 


much  of  the  pigment  as  one  chooses,  to 
secure  worked-out  eflfects  by  local  devel- 
opment with  glycerine  and  treatment 
with  a  salt  of  mercury  may  be  accom- 
plishments, clever  enough  in  themselves, 
but  they  do — if  constantly  employed  as 
is  generally  the  case — incalculable  harm 
to  the  appreciation  of  the  beautiful 
method  of  graphic  expression,  which 
sixty-four  years  of  photographic  research 
and  progress  have  placed  in  our  grasp. 

The  extreme  pictorialists  may  argue 
that  they  have  never  claimed  to  have 
reached  a  standard  of  perfection,  they 
are  still  searching  for  a  new  method  of 
expression.  If  that  be  the  case,  then 
they  admit  that  they  are  only  experi- 
menting, that  they  have  arrived  at  a 
period  of  transition,  and  the  work  of  such 
a  period  is  never  representative  and  not 
of  undisputable  technical  excellence. 

Their  mastery  of  tonal  composition  is 
the  only  trump  they  can  play,  and  they 
have  won  out  with  it — it  is  the  fad 
of  the  hour. 

It  is  not  tone  in  the  large  sense  as  the 
old  masters  understood  it.  To  Titian 
and  Rembrandt  and  Velasquez  "tone" 
meant  a  combination  of  all  pictorial  qual- 
ities, the  contrast  of  color,  the  balance  of 
light  and  darker  planes,  the  line  arrange- 
ment; all  these  together  produced  tone. 
They  did  not  sacrifice  form  and  detail, 
correct  drawing,  the  physiognomy  of  the 
faces  and  the  idea  and  conception  of  the 
picture  to  it. 

Don't  misunderstand  me.  Tone  is  de- 
sirable; no  picture  should  be  without  it. 
But  it  is  merely  one  of  the  elements  that 
enters  into  the  making  of  a  picture,  and 
not  the  whole  thing. 

What  the  photographer  sees  in  tone  is 
merely  the  appearance  of  old  age.  The 
old  masters  have  become  famous,  and 
the  public  has  acquired  a  certain  predi- 
lection for  dark-toned  pictures.  The 
modern  painters  try  to  reproduce  it, 
overlooking  (perhaps  wilfully)  that  the 
dark  tonality  is  entirely  an  artificial 
product,  as  it  is  produced  by  the  dust 
of  centuries,  by  dirt  and  dampness,  the 
chemical  action  of  light,  and  the  gradual 
change  of  color,  oil  and  varnish. 
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The  old  masters  painted  in  a  low  key, 
but  they  probably  never  thought  that 
some  day  their  pictures  would  look  as 
they  look  now.  The  modem  painters  try 
to  produce  a  quality  which  has  nothing 
to  do  with  art ;  they  cater  to  the  taste  of 
certain  art  patrons  that  have  a  liking  for 
old-looking  things.  And  the  majority  of 
photographers  have  followed  in  their 
footsteps,  but  not  in  the  direction  of 
progress.  It  may  be  considered  such 
at  present,  but  time  will  prove  it  a  poor 
substitute  for  these  qualities  which  are 
truly  photographic,  which  the  peculiar- 
ity of  the  medium  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  employed  dictate,  and 
to  which  all  photographers  will  return  as 
soon  as  they  have  realized  the  futility 
of  ornamenting  themselves  with  foreig^n 
plumes.  The  public  takes  no  stock  in 
these  pictorial  effusions,  and  never  will, 
not  because  it  does  not  know  any  better, 
but  because  its  art  instincts,  no  matter 
how  vacillating  and  feeble  they  may  be, 
are  fundamentally  normal  and  healthy, 
alien  to  all  affectation  and  morbidness. 

The  nebulous  visions  of  the  extreme 
pictorialists,  with  their  opaque  shadows 
and  d>trusive  high  lights,  with  Itfieir 
contorted  forms  and  lurid  light  are 
doomed  to  decay,  and  the  bald  imita- 
tions of  other  graphic  processes  will  end 
in  the  junk  heap  as  the  papier  mache 
columns  of  former  years.  The  pho- 
tographer, true  to  his  medium,  will  win 
out. 

The  Davis  standard  is  still  unsurpassed 
because  it  is  truly  photographic.  The 
four  qualities  which  I  admire  in  his  work 
and  which  it  possesses  to  a  remarkable 
degree,  are  of  such  importance  to  the 
welfare  of  photography,  that  they  are 
really  sufficient  to  prove  my  assertion: 
(i)  That  he  believes  in  clear  definition 
as  the  perfect  eye  sees  it;  (2)  that  he 
does  not  believe  in  manual  manipulation 
which  would  spoil  the  photographic 
texture;  (3)  that  he  works  in  the  black 
and  white  of  the  platinotype,  and  (4) 
that  he  has  marked  and  emphasized  the 
splendid  linear  possibilities  of  his  me- 
dium. 


Let  us  take  up  these  points  consecu- 
tively. What  does  the  action  of  light 
draw  on  the  sensitized  plates?  Is  the 
picture  thus  produced  clearly  defined  or 
merely  an  abbreviation  of  reality!  No; 
if  rightly  handled,  it  invariably  produces 
a  subject  with  fulness  of  modeling  and 
exactness  of  detail.  Even  pinhole  pho- 
tography is  capable  of  holding  sharpness 
and  delicacy  down  to  the  finest  touch. 
Clear  definition  is  consequently  one  of 
the  most  essential  possessions  of  pho- 
tography. It  is  the  one  medium  of  pic- 
torial expression  which  produces  textures 
and  details  with  ridiculous  ease,  and  it 
should  be  the  ambition  of  the  photogra- 
pher to  combine  all  their  arbitrary  quan- 
tities, like  the  variety  of  notes  in  music, 
to  a  harmony  without  destroying  the  pre- 
cision and  elaborateness  of  the  original 
pictorial  passages. 

Manual  manipulation  means  the  intro- 
duction of  foreign  elements  in  the  photo- 
graphic technique.  Brush  work  and 
etched  lines  have  nothing  in  common 
with  photographic  texture.  It  evermore 
leads  to  an  eclecticism  that  kills  original 
conception.  Nearly  all  pictorial  photo- 
graphs of  this  order  are  the  result  of 
imitation,  and  not  in  the  sens^  of  a 
Raphael  who  observed  in  his  own  de- 
veloped personality  all  he  could  assimi- 
late of  Giotto  and  Perugino,  but  plagi- 
arism of  the  shallowest  kind,  fabricating 
a  resemblance  of  beauty  by  piecing  to- 
gether fragments  from  all  possible 
sources.  This  kind  of  pictorialism  is,  I 
must  confess,  very  attractive  at  times, 
but  it  is  entirely  on  the  surface,  and  at 
the  best  merely  rivals  Braun  and  Hanfs- 
tangl  in  the  reproduction  of  Old  Mas- 
ters. 

Black  and  white  has  always  been  con- 
sidered the  ideal  color  for  monochrome. 
Its  range  of  tonal  values  is  wider  than 
in  other  tints,  it  is  capable  of  producing 
the  full  scale  of  gradations  and  their 
slightest  diflferences,  relations  and  influ- 
ences upon  another.  The  brown  of  sepia 
and  carbon  is  warmer  and  richer  in  tone, 
but  its  scale  of  values  is  by  far  more 
limited  than  in  platinum,  and  it  does  not 
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permit  the  display  of  full  chiaro-oscuro 
and  every  conceivable  texture  in  the 
same  degree.  For  that  reason  black  and 
white  IS  the  most  desirable  expression  in 
monochrcMne  for  the  photographic  print. 
The  linear  possibilities  in  photography 
arq  so  palpable  and  all  pervading  that 
they  should  form  the  principal  attribute 
instead  of  being  treated  with  indiffer- 
ence as  they  are  at  present.  The  present 
tendency  to  strive  for  hazy  and  blurred 
effects  permits  no  frank  display  of  lines. 
There  is  a  desire  to  hide  it  under  g^du- 
ated  tones  and  to  obliterate  it  altogether. 
The  extreme  pictorialist,  like  the  tone 
painter  whose  tricks  of  trade  he  imitates, 
feels  an  embarrassment  about  line, 
and  sets  to  work  to  convey  the  idea  of 
form  by  a  clever  juxtaposition  of  gradu- 
ated tones.  But  photography  is  just  the 
one  medium  which  produces  a  clear, 
sharp  line,  not  a  graphic  line  like  that 
of  the  etcher,  but  one  which,  without 
being  really  tangible,  clearly  outlines  and 
defines  every  object  represented.  It  was 
such  a  line  expression  all  great  draughts- 
men were  looking  for,  a  line  as  distinct 
but  intangible  as  the  lines  in  nature. 
Line  is  indisputably  one  of  the  principal 
characteristics  of  photography,  and  as 
every  medium  of  expression  is  best  when 
it  is  most  itself,  it  should  be  frankly 
shown.  It  will  explain,  suggest,  inter- 
pret objects  far  more  clearly  and  vividly 
than  the  blurred  silhouette  of  the  tonal- 
ists.  Overmore  tone  is  not  alien  to  dear 
definition,  the  only  drawback  being  that 
a  clear  tone  composition  is  by  far  more 
difficult  to  produce  than  a  muddy  one. 


There  is  in  all  methods  of  pictorial 
expression  something  more  than  concep- 
tion and  feeling,  more  than  technical 
grace  and  charm.  It  is  the  consideration 
— so  important  and  so  rare  nowadays — 
of  the  particular  qualities  of  the  medium 
in  which  one  works,  and  the  applicability 
of  a  given  medium  to  a  given  subject. 
And  this  the  Davis  style  t)rpifies. 

A  professional  portrait  photographer, 
particularly  one  with  the  extensive  clien- 
tele of  Charles  H.  Davis,  cannot  reach 
in  all  his  work  the  acknowledged  stand- 
ard of  perfection.  It  must  necessarily 
convey  the  flavor  of  commercialism  at 
times.  But  if  a  man  feels  so  strongly, 
so  freshly,  sometimes  so  artistically  as 
this  photographer,  and  when  he  expresses 
himself  so  clearly,  so  distinctly,  so  im- 
pressively, it  would  be  ungracious,  in- 
deed, to  resent  the  fact  that  he  does  not 
always  speak  as  beautifully  as  he  might. 
But  always,  whether  he  reaches  or  falls 
short  of  his  own  ideal,  his  work  is  true 
and  vital  photography — ^not  mere  tonal- 
iziiig,  not  tfie  record  of  mere  artistic^  see- 
ing, but  the  record  of  strong  and  indi- 
vidual convictions  expressed  in  strong, 
frank  and  decided  ways.  It  is  always 
artistic  in  intention,  always  clear,  always 
self-reliant,  and  to  use  again  the  word 
which  comes  irresistibly  to  my  pen,  al- 
ways, truly  photographic.  Davis  has 
proceeded  in  the  right  direction,  and 
those  who  wish  to  reach  the  Monsalvat 
of  the  photography  of  the  future  must 
travel  on  the  same  road  on  which  he 
has  traveled. 


SOME  ESSENTIALS  TO  PICTURE  MAKING. 

A  T^ecture  b€fore  the  Edinburgh  Photographic  Society. 
BY  JAMES  BURNS. 


In  treating  the  subject  of  Some  Es- 
sentials to  Picture  Making,  at  the  outset 
the  primary  and,  in  fact,  the  essential 
necessary  to  ensure  success  must  be  dealt 
with — Composition  or  selection  of  sub- 


ject. However,  instead  of  dilating  at 
this  stage  on  the  rules  of  composition, 
which  too  often  prove  dull  and  meaning- 
less when  treated  in  an  academic  fash- 
ion, I  propose  later  on  to  show  on  the 
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screen  examples  both  from  paintings 
and  photographs,  and  to  try  and  explain, 
and  in  some  degree  analyze,  the  princi- 
ples on  which  they  are  constructed, 
their  measure  of  success,  and  endeavor 
to  show  some  pitfalls  to  be  avoided, 
which  course,  I  trust,  may  prove  more 
interesting  and  instructive  than  the  aca- 
demic treatment  alluded  to.  What  I 
propose  to  do  now  is  to  try  and  express 
in  as  clear  and  concise  a  manner  as  is 
possible  a  few  essentials  which  do  not 
necessarily  ensure  the  making  of  a  pic- 
ture, but  awanting  in  such  essentials  any 
attempt  at  pictorial  representation  must 
be  stamped  a  failure. 

Composition. — If  composition  be  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  painter  it  is  even 
more  so  to  the  photographer.  The 
painter  may  with  color  show  more  in- 
dividuality or  the  personal  touch  than  in 
the  arrangement  of  his  subject,  and  ar- 
rangement and  color  together  may  en- 
sure the  result  that  satisfies.  The  photo- 
grapher has  no  such  dual  means  at  his 
command.  He  is  held  up  at  the  outset 
by  the  limitations  of  his  art,  and  he  will 
never  be  much  of  a  pictorialist  unless 
this  |ruth  is  brought  home  to  him  with  a 
vividness  he  must  never  forget.  In  one 
tone  of  varying  degree  only  has  he  the 
means  of  embodying  his  aims  and  ex- 
pressing his  individuality,  and  it  there- 
fore becomes  imperative  that  he  should 
so  master  the  accepted  principles  of  com- 
f>osition  as  to  be  able  in  all  his  pictorial 
efforts  to  emphasize  to  the  best  advan- 
tage the  motive,  sentiment,  or  story  he 
seeks  to  convey  to  others.  Most  people 
can  appreciate  a  well-composed  picture, 
though  it  may  not  always  be  so  easy  to 
explain  this  appreciation.  What,  then, 
is  composition?  A  well-known  painter 
says :  "The  whole  art  of  composition  con- 
sists in  making  each  part  of  a  work  ad- 
vantage the  rest,  and  help  the  beauty  of 
^e  whole.  It  is  the  most  subtle,  most 
mysterious,  and  most  difficult  element  to 
master  and  explain,  and  yet  the  very  ex- 
istence of  art  depends  upon  it.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  no  set  rules,  for  its  variations  are 
infinite,  and  yet  it  has  certain  fixed  prin- 


ciples which  are  so  general  that  they  ap- 
ply equally  to  form,  color,  light  and 
shade,  tone,  etc.,  as  well  as  to  the  sister 
arts  of  sculpture,  music,  literature,  the 
drama,  and  architecture.  Like  all  the 
other  laws  and  principles  of  art,  those  of 
composition  are  founded  on  the  study  of 
Nature,  so  that  the  photographer  has  an 
equal  chance  with  the  painter  of  master- 
ing them,  though  he  cannot  take  such 
liberty  with  his  materials  as  the  latter, 
and  must  frequently  be  balked  by  the  in- 
ability to  leave  out  or  to  change  what  is 
necessary  to  the  complete  beauty  of  the 
design." 

"Composition  may  be  described,"  says 
Horsley  Hinton,  "as  a  certain  symmetry 
of  design  or  arrangement  which  the  hu- 
man senses  demand  for  aesthetic  enjoy- 
ment. .  .  .  Curiously  enough  we  obey 
certain  innate  laws  of  composition  in 
nearly  everything  we  do  in  life.  You 
put  your  clock  in  the  middle  of  the  shelf 
and  ornaments  on  either  side  to  balance. 
Placing  a  chief  thing  in  the  middle,  and 
the  others  grouped  around  in  orderly 
fashion  prevails  in  most  cases,  except 
when  we  deliberately  depart  therefrom 
for  the  sake  of  variety.  If  we  draw  a  de- 
sign or  representation  of  some  particular 
thing,  we  instinctively  set  it- in  or  near 
the  middle  of  our  paper,  so  much  so  that 
if  in  a  picture  or  design  the  chief  object 
were  not  the  centre,  we  should  at  once 
wonder  why,  and  seek  if  the  paper  were 
large  enough  to  make  it  the  centre  of  a 
new  grouping;  and  this  is  the  reason 
why  gratifying  or  satisfying  composi- 
tion, suc'h  as  the  centrality  of  the  chief 
object,  is  necessary  in  an  artistic  work, 
namely,  that  our  sense  shall  be  so  ap- 
peased as  to  leave  the  feeling  and  imag- 
ination entirely  undisturbed  to  respond  to 
its  appeal.  Thus  an  artist  sketches  in  a 
cottage,  or  perhaps  part  of  a  cottage,  a 
tree,  or  portion  of  the  road,  a  head  and 
shoulders,  and  leaves  the  rest  lest  other 
matters  should  distract  the  attention 
from  the  particular  item  which  it  is  in- 
tended shall  appeal  to  the  emotions  arid 
imagination,  yet  just  sufficient  other  de- 
tails are  put  in  or   suggested  as  shall 
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avoid  the  work  possessing  an  incomplete 
effect.  The  photographer  is  not  so  free 
as  the  artist,  but  prompted  by  the  same 
motive  he  first,  in  selecting  his  point  of 
view,  naturally  focuses  his  attention 
around  the  chief  object,  and  so  chooses 
it  that  other  items  which  he  must  fully 
include,  perforce  do  not  disturb  the  chief 
interest." 

The  primary  requirement  in  a  well- 
composed  picture,  then,  is  a  principal 
object  which  shall  maintain  the  atten- 
tion of  the  beholder,  and  round  which 
other  objects  may  be  grouped  for  effect, 
but  which  in  all  cases  shall  play  a  sub* 
ordinate  part,  and  only  aid  in  emphasiz- 
ing the  important  feature  of  the  picture. 
This  combination  of  a  principal  object 
with  secondary  details  all  harmonizing 
into  a  complete  whole  implies — 

Balance, — ^Balance  is  one  of  the  most 
important  essentials  of  a  successful  pic- 
ture. It  is  a  recognized  axiom  in  pictor- 
ial art  that  the  eye  should  cross  the  cen- 
tral division  of  the  picture  at  least  once. 
The  principal  object  being  generally 
placed  a  little  to  one  side  or  other  of  the 
centre,  the  eye  moves  naturally  across 
the  picture,  and  if  it  finds  some  other 
object  of  minor  importance  to  the  cen- 
trsil  object  of  interest,  and  which  har- 
monizes therewith,  balance  is  effected. 
Too  often  the  desire  to  obtain  this  bal- 
ance leads  to  the  placing  of  items  of 
more  importance  than  is  necessary,  and 
divided  interest  is  the  result.  Divided 
interest  in  a  picture  is  nothing  more 
than  a  false  arrangement  of  balance, 
an  overweighted  attraction  being  used 
where  a  lighter  one  would  have  sufficed. 

An  American  writer  on  art  puts  this 
matter  in  a  series  of  postulates  some- 
thing as  follows: 

"All  pictures  are  a  collection  of  units." 

"Every  unit  has  a  given  value." 

"The  value  of  a  unit  depends  on  its 
attraction,  of  its  character,  of  its  size,  of 
its  placement." 

"A  unit  near  the  edge  has  more  attrac- 
tion than  at  the  centre." 

"Every  part  of  the  picture  space  has 
some  attraction." 


"Space  having  no  detail  may  possess 
attraction  by  gradation  and  by  sugges- 
tion." 

"A  unit  near  the  edge  has  more  attrac- 
tion than  at  the  centre." 

"A  unit  of  attraction  in  an  otherwise 
empty  space  has  more  weight  through 
isolation  than  the  same  when  placed 
with  other  units." 

"A  black  unit  on  white  or  a  white  on 
black  has  more  attraction  than  the  same 
on  gray." 

"The  value  of  a  black  or  white  unit 
is  proportioned  to  the  size  of  space  con- 
trasting with  it." 

"A  unit  in  the  foreground  has  less 
weight  than  one  in  the  distance." 

"Two  or  more  associated  units  may  be 
reckoned  as  one,  and  their  united  centre 
is  the  point  on  which  they  balance  with 
others." 

"There  is  balance  of  line,  of  mass,  of 
light  and  dark,  of  measure,  which  is  se- 
cured upon  a  scale  of  attraction  which 
each  possesses." 

The  Effective  Arrangement  of  Light 
and  Shade  is  another  essential  which  is 
more  difficult  perhaps  than  the  mere  ar- 
rangement of  objects.  It  may  make  or 
mar  the  picture.  No  one  may  dogmatize 
on  this  matter,  every  artist  has  his  own 
ideas.  Indeed  it  is  the  infinite  variety 
of  treatment  which  the  disposition  of 
light  and  shade  offers  to  the  individual 
artist  which  gives  this  aspect  of  picture 
making  its  great  charm.  It  is  the  effec- 
tive use  of  light  and  shade  which  en- 
sures in  a  picture  that  much  desired 
quality  termed  breadth.  The  photog- 
rapher may  learn  much  from  Nature  in 
this  respect,  as  she  is  lavish  on  occasions 
in  massing  light  and  shade  into  the  most 
wonderful  effects.  Breadth  means  mys- 
tery, suggestiveness,  simplicity  and  re- 
serve. Another  essential  in  infusing 
into  a  picture  these  qualities  is  suppres- 
sion. This  is  most  effectively  obtained 
through  atmospheric  effect  and  the  true 
rendering  of  the  tones  in  the  various 
planes  of  the  picture.  In  other  words, 
attention  to — 
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Values, — On  this  aspect  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  quote  from  two  writers. 

"Values  represent  the  degree  of  light 
and  shade  which  the  picture  demands,  the 
relations  of  one  part  to  another  on  the 
scale  assumed.  Thus  with  the  same  light 
affecting  various  objects  in  a  room,  if 
one  be  represented  as  though  illumined 
by  a  different  degree  of  light  it  is  out  of 
value ;  or,  in  a  landscape,  if  an  object  in 
the  distance  is  too  strong  in  degree  of 
light  and  shade  for  its  particular  place 
in   perspective,    it    is   out   of   value." — 

POORE. 

"Aerial  perspective  is  the  phenomenon 
due  to  the  atmospheric  envelope  through 
which  all  things  are  seen.  The  air  which 
surrounds  everything  is  not  absolutely 
transparent,  and  if  it  contains  much 
moisture  or  dust,  it  is  much  less  so  than 
when  dry  and  fine.  The  effect  of  this  is 
as  if  veils  were  interposed  between  us 
and  the  objects  we  look  at,  the  further 
off  they  are  the  more  veils  there  seem  to 
be,  till  the  distance  becomes  quite  sof- 
tened and  hazy.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
objects  far  off  become  lighter  than  near 
ones,  but  that  they  become  grayer.  The 
black  ones  look  lighter  and  the  light  ones 
darker.  Beyond  a  certain  distance,  how- 
ever, especially  if  there  is  an  appreciable 
amount  of  mist,  objects  look  lighter,  for 
the  actual  color  of  the  mist  is  added  to 
the  equalizing  effect.  A  further  attri- 
bute of  atmosphere  is  its  softening  and 
spreading  of  details  into  flat  tones  and 
masses.  A  slight  mist  acts  like  a  charm 
in  simplifying  the  landscape.  At  even- 
tide, when  the  mists  arise,  all  garish  and 
persistent  facts  are  mellowed  into  a  har- 
monious whole,  and  the  prying  light  of 
day  no  longer  reveals  the  secrets  of  Na- 
ture, but  leaves  her  half  hidden  and  mys- 
terious. It  is  then  that  the  poets  and 
painters  of  all  ages  have  loved  to  depict 
her,  and  we  may  well  learn  a  lesson  from 
them." — ^J.  C.  Warburg. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  in 
seeking  to  translate  the  color  values  of 
any  scene  we  should  endeavor  to  render 
them  faithfully,  and  this  can  be  done 
provided  the  right  means  be  adopted — 


namely,  the  use  of  backed  orthochrom- 
atic  plates  with  a  suitable  screen.  I  have 
held  and  maintained  this  on  former  oc- 
casions when  dealing  with  this  subject. 
I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  by  ex- 
perience, and  I  venture  to  allege  that  ■ 
much  of  what  is  termed  false  values  in 
many  of  the  pictorial  works  of  the  pres- 
ent day  is  due  to  the  use  of  ordinary 
plates.  An  orthochromatic  plate  with 
screen  will  render  the  color  values  of  a 
landscape  far  better  than  any  ordinary 
plate,  and  what  is  true  of  the  landscape 
is  even  more  true  of  the  sky,  the  most 
delicate  details  of  any  cloud  form  being 
rendered  most  faithfully.  There  are  still 
those,  even  in  our  midst,  who  stick  to  the 
old  faith,  and  refuse  to  avail  themselves 
of  newer  and  better  methods.  The  plate 
makers,  however,  are  paving  the  way  to 
better  things.  Whereas,  some  years  ago, 
I  had  only  the  choice  of  two  brands  of 
orthochromatic  plates,  now  all  makers  of 
standing  produce  such  plates,  and  even 
one  make  of  roll  and  cut  film  used  all 
over  the  world  is  now  only  made  in  or- 
thochromatic form. 

"If,"  says  Horsley  Hinton,  "a  land- 
scape be  rendered  passably  well,  and  the 
sky  comes  quite  white,  it  follows  that 
everything  in  the  landscape  of  the  same 
color  or  tone  as  the  sky,  has  been  falsely 
rendered." 

Another  matter  in  connection  with  this 
question  of  values  and  rendering  of  tone 
is  the  advisability  of  endeavoring  to  get 
cloud  and  landscape  on  the  same  plate. 
I  shall  be  met  with  the  objection  that  the 
cloud  form  is  seldom  suitable,  and  only 
rarely  harmonizes  with  the  rest  of  the 
picture.  All  I  would  say  in  reply  would 
be  to  wait  till  the  right  cloud  comes.  In 
the  kind  of  weather  suitable  for  pictorial 
photography,  cloud  forms  may  often  be 
seen  changing  so  rapidly,  and  each 
change  altering,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  lighting  of  the  landscape,  that  I  have 
felt  amazed  at  the  audacity  of  those  who 
photograph  a  landscape  in  sunshine  and 
with  a  cloudless  sky,  and  then  expect,  by 
printing  in  a  fireworks  cloud  form,  to  be 
able  to  produce  anything  but  a  picture 
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full  of  false  values.  The  cloud  form  ob- 
tained by  the  method  I  advocate  may  not 
always  be  the  best  conceivable  or  desired, 
but  it  will  in  most  instances  be  in  har- 
mony with  the  lighting  of  the  landscape, 
•  and  thus  save  one  from  the  folly  of 
using  the  same  cloud  form  in  half-a- 
dozen  pictures  hanging  on  the  same  wall, 
as  I  saw  done  in  a  one-man  show  a  few 
years  ago. 

On  this  point  a  recent  writer  puts  the 
matter  as  follows: 

"Every  year  in  the  exhibitions  one 
sees  photographs  in  which  Nature  seems 
to  have  taken  on  so  strange  and  unnat- 
ural a  guise  that  one  wonders  that  every- 
Txody  does  not  notice  it.  One  sees  skies 
:so  opaque  and  leaden  that  they  seem 
nearer  than  the  distant  trees,  lowering 
^kies  with  sunny  landscapes,  skies  with 
strange,  unearthly  lights  gleaming  just 
where  some  important  object  of  the  pic- 
ture needs  emphasis.  All  this  in  a  crude, 
theatrical  way,  which  awakens  distrust, 
•even  when  we  cannot  analyze  exactly 
what  is  wrong. 

"Look  at  a  cornfield  and  trees  on  a 
breezy  day,  before  or  after  rain,  and  you 
will  see  the  futility  of  all  this.  As  the 
clouds  alternately  cover  and  uncover  the 
sun,  their  shadows  chase  each  other  over 
the  com.  One  moment  a  sheaf  shines 
golden  bright  against  a  dark  cloud,  at 
the  next  it  shows  up  dark  against  its 
white  edging.  Every  moment  it  changes, 
and  at  every  moment  the  light  and  shade 
of  the  landscape  varies  with  the  light 
and  shade  of  the  sky.  The  two  are  inti- 
mately bound  up.  To  take  two  consec- 
utive plates  within  a  few  moments  of  one 
.  another,  one  to  render  the  sky,  one  the 
landscape,  is  difficult;  to  expect  a  sky 
taken  at  another  time  and  place  to  fit  is 
expecting  too  much.  I  do  not  say  that 
with  the  instinct  bom  of  years  of  obser- 
vation it  may  not  be  artistically  done, 
even  in  so  difficult  a  case  as  this,  but 
often  it  is  like  printing  the  head  of  a  por- 
trait taken  in  the  studio  on  to  a  body 
taken  out  of  doors. 

"In  olden  days  we  suffered  from  'bald- 
beaded'  skies,  blank  untruths;  now   we 


suffer  from  unnaturally  beclouded  skies, 
circumstantial  falsehoods.  Perhaps  wc 
may  some  day,  with  the  help  of  modern 
plates  and  screens,  enter  upon  an  era 
when  landscape  and  sky  shall  form  one 
harmonious  whole,  each  belonging  to  the 
other  and  strengthening  it;  when  the 
'light  that  Kghts  the  landscape  shines 
from  the  sky  that  we  see  above  it,  and 
the  two  are  obviously  and  convincingly 
one — ^wedded  and  indissoluble." 

Before  passing  to  the  illustrations  I 
wish  to  bring  under  your  notice,  let  me 
add  a  word  of  warning  to  those  who  are 
apt  to  imagine  that  the  principles  of 
composition  are  abitrary  laws.  They  arc 
principles  and  no  more,  and  the  success- 
ful pictorialist,  while  finding  them  help- 
ful, will  not  consciously  build  his  picture 
on  any  particular  form,  but  select  that 
arrangement  which  best  suits  his  sub- 
ject, without  feeling  that  he  is  construct- 
ing an  arrangement  of  triangles,  circles, 
or  curves. 

"The  artist,"  says  Whistler,  "is  born 
to  pick  and  choose,  and  group  with 
science  these  elements,  that  the  result 
may  be  beautiful — as  the  musician  gath- 
ers his  notes  and  forms  his  chords  until 
he  brings  forth  from  chaos  glorious  har- 
mony."— Jountal  of  the  Edinburgh  Pho- 
tographic Society. 


Camera  Work,  number  twelve,  is  before  us. 
It  is  sumptuously  illustrated  with  photo- 
gravure illustrations  in  full  page  on  India 
paper  from  negatives  by  Alfred  Stieglitz  and 
F.  Benedict  Herzog,  in  addition  to  which 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  half-tone 
plates  beautifully  reproduced  on  coated  paper, 
daintily  mounted  into  the  pubhcation.  Sev- 
eral of  the  portrait  studies  from  both  these 
eminent  workers  are  shown  in  this  number 
and  are  well  worth  the  careful  study  of 
every  professional  photographer  in  the  land. 
One  by  Stieglitz,  a  portrait  of  Miss  S.  R.,  is 
a  charming  picture  of  a  young  woman.  It 
is  executed  with  an  artistic  feeling  and  evi- 
dent truth  to  life  and  nature  that  are  quite 
remarkable,  even  at  Stieglitz's  hands.  Another 
beautiful  portrait  is  that  of  a  child,  which 
seems  almost  to  speak  out  of  the  pages  of 
this  sumptuous  publication.  It  may  truly  be 
said  of  Camera  Work  as  of  wine,  that  it 
improves  with  age. 


FINISHING  CARBON  PRINTS  WITHOUT  SUBSEQUENT 

MOUNTING. 

BY  W.  FOSTER  BRIGHAM. 


One  of  the  most  eflfective  and  simple 
methods  of  treating  carbon  prints  is  to 
print  under  a  mask  of  suitable  shape  and 
transfer  to  support  of  sufficient  size  to 
leave  an  agreeable  margin. 

This  effectually  dispenses  with  the 
bugbear  of  mounting,  and  if  done  well 
the  result  is  often  a  great  deal  more 
pleasing  than  if  a  quire  or  two  of  gro- 
cer's bag  paper  were  used. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  scope  for 
the  author's  taste  than  might  at  first  be 
imagined.  This  taste  can  chiefly  be 
shown  in  the  selection  of  the  support 
and  the  position  of  the  image  thereon, 
but  there  is  "also  room  for  ingenuity  in 
the  choice  of  hand-work  on  the  margin 
of  the  finished  print. 

In  respect  of  paper  for  base  we  are  far 
in  advance  of  the  non-carbon  worker, 
who  even  if  he  print  with  margins  must 
either  trim  and  mount  in  the  usual  way 
or  stick  to  the  original  paper  stock.  Also, 
it  is  much  cheaper  to  print  say  on  a  half- 
plate  piece  of  tissue  and  transfer  to  12 
by  10  support  than  to  print  direct  on  to 
a  12  by  10  piece  of  sen^tive  paper. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  disadvantage 
that  we  are  practically  forced  to  use  the 
single  transfer  process,  but  this  is  more 
apparent  than  real,  for  the  number  of 
cases  when  reversal  matters  is  very 
much  less  than  is  generally  thougfit. 

For  the  support  we  have  choice  of 
etching,  different  makes  of  drawing  and 
variously  tinted  crayon  papers.  Those 
who  wish  to  coat  a  special  paper  will  not 
find  it  difficult. 

Pin  paper  to  drawing  board  or  other 
flat  surface  and  coat  with  the  following 
solution : — 

Nelson's  No.  i  gelatine i  oz. 

Water   i  pint. 

Soak  gelatine  for  two  or  three  hours 
in  cold  water  and  then  dissolve  by  gen- 
tle heat,  when  dissolved  add 


Chrome  alum   20  gr. 

Warm  water  2  oz. 

This  must  be  poured  in  very  grad- 
ually, stirring  the  while.  Filter  and  ap- 
ply with  broad  camef  hair  brush.  Two 
coats  should  be  given;  when  dry  pro- 
ceed as  usual.  As  the  treatment  is  alike 
for  all  rough  single  transfer  papers 
(double  transfer  is  as  usual  when  print- 
ing for  subsequent  mounting),  it  will 
suffice  if  we  describe  the  procedure  with 
the  useful  etching  paper.  This  paper 
can  be  obtained  both  toned  (i.  e,,  buff) 
and  white.  The  toned  etching  gives  a 
very  fine  effect  when  used  with  red  or 
sepia  tissue. 

As  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  place  tis- 
sue correctly  on  support,  it  is  as  well  to 
make  three  marks  corresponding  to  the 
corners  of  tissue  either  by  pricking  or 
with  a  pencil.  In  any  case  the  back 
should  be  marked,  as  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  recognize  the  proper  side  of  the 
prepared  paper  when  it  is  wet.  Even 
when  dry  it  is  not  easy.  Coated  side  of 
ready  prepared  papers  is  usually  the 
roughest.  At  times  there  are  shining 
specks  in  places. 

The  great  thing  to  remember  with 
these  rough  papers  is,  that  the  support 
must  be  made  pliable  enough  to  squeeze 
into  absolute  contact  with  tissue.  This 
pliability  is  somewhat  hard  to  obtain. 
The  paper  must  be  soaked  in  cold  water 
for  two  or  more  hours,  and  then  placed 
for  at  least  hali  an  hour  in  hot  water. 
After  this  treatment  the  paper  should  be 
soft  enough  to  allow  of  the  little  hollows 
on  the  surface  being  forced  into  contact 
with  the  pigmented  paper  if  fairly  heavy 
pressure  is  used  on  the  squeegee. 

The  sensitized  tissue  is  printed  in  the 
usual  way,  using  an  opaque  paper  mask 
instead  of  a  safe  edge.  When  the  single 
transfer  paper  is  ready,  immerse  tissue 
in  cold  water  until  it  begins  to  uncurl,. 
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then  place  on  support.  Support  should 
be  laid  upon  a  flat  surface  and  flooded 
with  cold  water.  To  avoid  air-bubbles 
as  far  as  possible,  take  tissue  by  opposite 
comers,  raise  hands  and  bend  paper 
along  the  diagonal.  Withdraw  from 
water  and  place  comer  in  position  on 
one  of  the  marks,  lower  other  corner  on 
to  correct  mark,  and  drop  the  hands 
until  both  surfaces  are  in  contact.  Now 
use  .the  squeegee,  which  should  be  of  the 
straight-edge  pattern,  with  some  force, 
sweeping  from  centre  of  print  outwards. 

After  a  few  strokes  place  between  dry 
blotters,  under  a  weight,  leaving  for  at 
least  thirty  minutes  before  developing. 

With  these  papers  development  should 
not  be  hurried  by  using  too  hot  water, 
as  the  pigmented  gelatine  is  even  more 
liable  to  blister  than  usual.  About  95 
degs.  will  be  quite  hot  enough. 

If  tissue  had  been  under-exposed,  soak 
for  a  longer  period  in  warm  water  rather 
than  raise  the  temperature  of  bath.  De- 
velopment should  be  complete  in  about 
five  minutes — that  is  to  say  print  stops 
bleeding. 

When  developed  place  picture  in  cold 
water  to  set  the  gelatine.  To  ensure  per- 
manency the  print  should  be  placed  in 

Alum  I  oz. 

Water    i  pint. 

But  I  do  not  invariably  do  this,  as  the 
yellow  bichromate  stain  is  very  pleasing 
with  some  subjects.  If  alum  is  used 
prints  are  to  be  washed  in  running  water 
for  thirty  minutes  and  then  dried.  You 
should  now  have  a  print  which,  if  the 
tissue  was  squeegeed  in  correct  position, 
requires  no  further  treatment.  Usually, 
however,  it  will  be  necessary  to  trim  a 
little  to  get  the  sides  of  the  subject  and 
those  of  the  mount  parallel. 

If  the  print  appears  to  you  to  be  too 
plain,  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  and  at  any 
distance  from  the  print  will  give  a  good 
finish.  Half  an  inch  from  print  is  a 
good  distance.  The  line  is  easily  made 
of  aiiy  thickness  by  using  a  ruling  pen. 
A  set  square  is  the  best  guide.    Be  very 


careful  with  the  corners.  A  black  line 
with  Indian  ink  suits  most  things.  Va- 
riously colored  inks  can  be  obtained, 
which  will  either  harmonize  or  contrast 
with  the  print. 

A  double  or  even  a  triple  line  can 
sometimes  be  used  with  advantage,  but 
beware  of  too  much  elaboration. 

The  title  and  author's  name  or  hiero- 
glyphic must  invariably  be  of  the  same 
colored  ink  as  line.  The  placing  of 
these  adjuncts  has  some  bearing  on  the 
ultimate  appearance  of  the  whole,  so 
should  not  be  printed  in  without  due 
thought. 

If  suitable  margins  are  left  and  the 
lines  are  drawn  neatly,  the  result  should 
put  to  shame  many  of  the  multiple  paper 
monstrosities. 

This  method  of  mounting  on  to  thick 
support  is  capable  of  many  variations. 

It  has  been  a  surprise  to  me  that  car- 
bon picture  post  cards  are  so  little  used. 
When  done  on  etching  paper  cut  to  size 
the  appearance  is  very  fine,  and  a  great 
relief  from  the  ordinary  bromide  or 
worse  P.  O.  P.  cards. 

The  making  of  Christmas  cards  an^ 
calendars  also  comes  to  mind  as  suit- 
able for  this  treatment,  the  print  being 
directly  on  the  support  seems  to  be  more 
in  keeping  with  the  idea. 

Any  mottoes  or  tables  are  easily  writ- 
ten on  the  paper. — The  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher, 


The  Annual  Exhibit  of  the  Edinburgh 
Photographic  Society  is  announced  to 
be  held  in  the  Society's  hall,  38  Castle 
Street,  Edinburgh,  from  Saturday,  Feb- 
ruary 24th,  to  Saturday,  March  loth, 
1906.  Entries  close  on  February  loth 
and  the  judges  selected  to  pass  upon 
the  exhibits  are  Messrs.  J.  Craig  Annan, 
W.  S.  MacGeorge,  and  Arch.  Cochrane. 

For  any  further  information,  address 
Hon.  Secretar\-  of  the  Society,  Mr.  J. 
S.  McCulloch,'  W.  S.,  3-a  North  St. 
David  Street,  Edinburgh. 
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BY  JAMES  STUART  CAMPTON. 


Composition  in  a  picture,  while  of 
prime  importance,  is  most  difficult  to 
characterize,  and  artists  will  agree  that 
it  is  subject  to  no  fixed  rules.  WTiile 
there  are  certain  fundamental  principles 
that  should  be  carried  out,  such  as  bal- 
ance, rhythm,  harmonious  arrangement 
of  lines  and  spots,  etc.,  each  individual 
must  depend  largely  upon  his  own  per- 
sonal feeling  as  to  what  constitutes  a 
pleasing  decorative  effect.  So  long  as 
he  has  intelligently  and  deliberately 
worked  for  a  certain  result,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded in  telling  his  story  by  simple  and 
direct  means,  and  brought  the  whole 
thing  to  a  unit,  he  may  have  achieved 
a  good  composition,  even  though  he  may 
have  disregarded  some  of  the  lines  most 
generally  accepted  as  rules  and  princi- 
ples. 

In  the  realm  of  art  there  are  still 
countless  untried  possibilities  for  the 
clever  hand  and  imaginative  eye.  The 
original  mind  is  invited  to  experiment 
and  works  out  something  new  and  in- 
dividual. Only  let  no  one  deceive  Him- 
self into  believing  that  every  result  of 
such  effort  is  a  success,  and  it  is  not  only 
prudent  but  essential  thai  ne  should  keep 
one  hand  tightly  grasped  about  the 
known  and  tried,  while  he  reaches  out 
with  the  other  into  the  experimental  and 
unknown.  Else  he  will  find  himseit  as 
one  floundering  about  in  deep  water  be- 
fore he  has  learned  to  swim ;  and,  so  far 
from  being  admired  for  his  daring,  he 
soon  exhausts  himself  and  presents  a 
sorry  spectacle  to  onlookers. 

If,  perchance,  some  kindly  individual 
comes  to  his  rescue,  to  haul  him  back  to 
shore,  or  to  offer  him  suggestions  for 
keeping  himself  afloat,  he  may  be  fool- 
hardy enough  to  say,  "Keep  away!  I 
have  determined  to  swim  in  a  new  and 
original  manner,  and  will  have  none  of 
your  old-established  methods.  They  may 
do  well  enough  for  the  rest  of  you,  but 
I  propose  to  show  you  what  a  genius 


can  do!'*  But  the  laws  of  gravitation 
drag  him  down,  and  he  proves  that 
originality  and  bumptious  ignorance  are 
terms  that  are  often  confused* 

In  the  bng  catalogue  of  photographic 
workers  how  many  instances  do  we  find 
where  error  has  been  committed  in  this 
respect,  and  the  eye  has  been  tortured 
and  the  brain  bored  by  "original"  ideas, 
that  were  oftentime  palpable  accidents, 
or  the  offspring  of  spoiled  negatives,  that 
were  sufficiently  bizarre  or  sensational' 
to  cause  one  to  stop  and  wonder  what  was 
the  meaning  when  there  really  was 
no  meaning  at  all?  Or  sometimes  things 
are  dragged  before  one's  notice  that  arc 
drearily  commonplace,  just  because  their 
'"creator"  had  in  mind  the  work  of 
some  eminent  photographer  and  saw 
a  fancied  resemblance  between  the  dul- 
dulness  of  his  own  production  and  the 
subtility  of  the  other. 

If  a  man,  endowed  witti  the  insight 
and  skill  of  the  artist,  is  fitted  by  train- 
ing and  ripened  by  experience  he  may 
find  infinite  latitude  for  the  exercise  of 
his  imagination  and  his  technique.  Un  - 
doubtedly  this  is  most  true  in  lines  out- 
side of  portraiture.  In  landscape,  genre 
and  figure  pieces,  whether  illustrative 
or  purely  decorative,  the  artist  often 
roams  at  his  own  sweet  will,  and  so 
long  as  he  has  a  definite  purpose,  coupled 
with  the  power  of  expressing  it,  he  may 
take  large  liberties  with  facts ;  while  the 
greatest  charm  of  some  art  is  its  sug- 
gestiveness  of  something  entirely  differ- 
ent from  the  actual  subject  treated. 

But  in  portraiture  this  is  different. 
Everything  is  subject  to  the  arbitrary 
law  of  reproducing  the  likeness,  and 
every  means  must  be  employed  to  por- 
tray the  character  of  the  subject.  The 
purely  imaginative  faculty  must  give 
way  to  the  perceptive  and  interpretative, 
and  the  artist  should  aim  at  fidelity  to 
his  subject  first  of  all  and  make  his  own 
individuality  secondary.    True,  he  should 
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endeavor  to  be  individual  in  his  inter- 
pretation; but  to  flaunt  his  individuality 
in  one's  face  so  that  one  loses  sight  of 
the  subject,  while  it  may  be  a  clever 
technical  performance,  is  bad  portraiture. 

And  truly  there  is  nothing  grander  or 
nobler  in  art  than  the  rendering  of  the 
aspect  of  a  human  face  and  figure  so 
powerfully  and  with  such  subtility  that 
one  may  read  the  soul  behind  them.  Of 
course,  in  many  ways  the  artist  has  the 
advantage  over  the  photographers.  He 
takes  his  time  to  study  his  sitter  care- 
fully, to  determine  his  most  favorable 
expressions  and  attitudes.  He  may  em- 
ploy many  hours  and  even  days  in  going 
over  parts  of  his  picture,  subordinating 
ugly  details,  and  accentuating  pleasing 
ones,  until  finally  he  arrives  at  a  com- 
posite of  happy  expressions  that  reveal 
(or  should  reveal)  the  sitter  at  his  best. 
Then,  too,  he  may  revel  in  the  potent 
charm  of  color,  and  the  man  with 
the  camera,  as  well  as  any  other  worker 
in  monochrone,  must  take  oflF  his  hat.  In 
a  later  article  I  may  discuss  the  work  of 
the  three  color  process,  and  color  values 
in  photography,  but  space  will  not  per- 
mit at  present.  The  average  photogra- 
pher finds  himself  handicapped  by  the 
lack  of  time  to  study  his  sitter.  If  he 
be  a  very  busy  man,  and  is  doing  work 
at  "popular"  prices,  he  finds  one  custo- 
mer treading  so  closely  on  thte  heels  of 
the  other  that  he  is  apt  to  feel  that  he 
can  give  but  a  few  moments  to  a  pose, 
whatever  be  his  inclination  to  linger  and 
work  out  the  possibilities  of  the  subject. 
Again,  if  he  is  fortunate  in  having  a  cli- 
entele of  wealth  and  taste,  and  receives 
prices  that  permit  him  to  pay  due  atten- 
tion to  every  detail  of  posing,  lighting 
and  arrangement,  he  may  still  find  many 
results  unsatisfactory,  and  that,  spite  of 
all  his  endeavors,  the  camera  has  caught 
his  sitter  at  an  inopportune  moment  and 
registered  something  that  was  hard, 
wooden  or  unpleasing  in  some  particu- 
lar. 

§till,  the  one  important  thing,  after 
you  have  equipped  yourself  with  train- 
ing, knowledge  and  a  mastery  of  your 
medium,  is  the  study  of  your  subject. 


The  sitter  comes  to  you  as  so  much  raiv 
material,  more  or  less  pliant  in  your 
hands,  to  mould  into  whatever  you  will. 
It  is  your  province  to  read  and  un- 
derstand that  sitter  and  determine  his 
strongest  points  of  character.  You  are 
to  gain  his  confidence  and  put  him  at  Bis 
ease,  so  that  he  forgets  all  about  Kim- 
self,  if  possible,  and  find  what  attitude 
or  expression  best  reveals  his  inner  self. 
Having  determined  that,  your  judgment 
sympathy  and  imagination  are  Iwought . 
into  play,  to  arrange  all  the  accessories 
of  drapery,  grounds,  furniture,  etc.,  so 
that,  if  possible,  they  will  have  an  in- 
timate connection  with  the  character  as 
revealed  in  the  pose.  Here  is  where  the 
artist  in  you  shows  himself  or  is  con- 
spicuous by  his  absence.  This  is  the  fas- 
cinating thing  about  portraiture  and  in 
photography  especially  is  of  prime  im- 
portance, as  the  whole  thing  must  be 
arranged  as  nearly  right  as  possible  be- 
fore the  exposure  is  made. 

I  know  that  it  is  the  custom  of  some 
photographers  to  ignore  certain  things 
in  the  arrangement,  depending  on  an 
after-process  on  the  negative  with  chem- 
icals and  etching  knife  to  eliminate  cer- 
tain things  that  should  have  been  at- 
tended to  before  the  plate  was  exposed. 
Now,  while  it  is  not  only  possible  but 
often  advantageous  and  even  necessary 
to  treat  the  negative,  after  or  during  de- 
velopment, to  eliminate  certain  defects, 
I  believe  most  firmly  that  everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  establish  the 
right  conditions  before  pressing  the  bulb. 
This  business  of  manipulating  the  nega- 
tive is  full  of  risk  even  in  judicious 
hands.  If  it  is  done  well  it  may  be 
termed  an  artistic  success.  If  it  is  poorly 
done  it  is  simply  "faking." 

Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  in  the  photograph 
here  reproduced.  To  a  great  many  pho- 
tographers it  may  seem  to  be  a  first- 
rate  thing,  and  to  contain  many  pleasing 
qualities.  And  truly,  if  no  worse  things 
were  ever  produced,  the  average  photo- 
graph would  be  raised  immeasurably  in 
standard.  In  fact,  I  have  selected  it  be- 
cause of  certain  good  qualities  which  it 
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possesses,  as  well  as  points  that  might 
be  criticised. 

The  lighting  is  fairly  soft  and  brings 
out  good  values  on  the  flesh  and  drapery. 
The  latter  maintains  the  quality  of  a 
white  dress,  and  is  neither  chalky  nor 
muddy,  while  the  gentle  shading  down 
toward  the  bottom  of  the  picture  pre- 
vents the  eye  being  carried  very  far  from 
the  face  by  the  brilliancy  of  light.  The 
likeness  is  apparently  very  well  pre- 
served, and  there  is  something  about  the 
arch  expression  that  is  very  charming. 


I  would  venture  to  say  that  the  ma- 
jority of  people  would  accept  it,  pay  for 
it  and  go  home  pleased.  But,  regarding 
it  as  an  average  good  commercial  pho- 
tograph, let  us  study  it  a  bit,  to  deter- 
mine wherein  it  is  weak,  and  whether 
there  are  not  possibilities  in  the  sitter  for 
a  really  fine  picture. 

To  beg^n  with,  the  young  lady  is  thor- 
oughly attractive,  and,  while  not  abso- 
lutely beautiful,  has  a  bright,  winsome 
face  that  possesses  something  that  far 
transcends  mere  prettiness,  viz.,  char- 
acter.   Her  hair  is  soft  and  careless,  her 


gown  dainty  and  simple,  and  is  well 
suited  to  the  figure,  which  is  graceful  in 
its  lines  and  proportions.  The  arms  show 
especially  good  lines  and  curves  which 
might  be  utilized  to  great  advantage. 
It  is  easy  to  see  that  she  is  a  person  of 
temperament  and  can  be  serious,  thought- 
ful, merry,  roguish  or  coquettish,  and  in 
her  budding  womanhood  might  be  made 
a  fascinating  type.  How  much  of  this 
has  the  photographer  realized  in  his 
picture?  Make  a  circle  surrounding  the 
head  and  hand  against  the  cheek,  and 
you  have  the  entire  idea  that  has  been 
expressed.  Shut  out  everything  else  and 
study  it  for  a  few  moments.  Then 
remove  the  mask  from  the  rest,  and 
what  do  you  find?  The  head  is 
slightly  inclined,  resting  on  the  hand, 
and  you  expect  to  find  the  elbow 
resting  on  a  table,  perhaps  in  front 
of  the  figure,  the  other  hand  resting  on 
the  pages  of  a  half -opened  book,  or  toy- 
ing with  a  fan  or  some  other  trifle.  But 
you  find  that  the  figure  is  not  even 
seated,  which  you  might  expect  from  the 
position  of  the  left  arm.  It  is  hardly 
inclined,  and  certainly  not  enough  to  war- 
rant the  head  being  supported  in  that 
fashion. 

The  other  hand  which  you  could 
imagine  coquettishly  holding  a  fan,  is 
simply  grasping  the  back  of  the  chair 
and  practically  forms  a  right  angle  with 
the  other  arm,  and  both  serve  to  lead 
the  eye  to  the  dark  chair,  which,  by  its 
size  and  being  the  strongest  dark  in  the 
whole  picture,  takes  the  attention  from 
the  head,  and  unbalances  the  whole 
picture.  This  is  further  accentuated  by 
the  lace  sleeve  falling  over  it,  which 
forms  a  spot  against  the  black,  something 
like  the  claw  of  a  lobster.  The  right 
hand  is  spread  out  in  an  ungfraceful 
shape,  which  is  further  emphasized  by 
the  shadow  of  the  belt  coming  each  side 
of  it. 

In  fact,  the  whole  thing  is  made  to 
look  posed,  and  is  lacking  in  spontaneity. 
The  head,  instead  of  being  supported  by 
the  arm,  seems  to  be  pulled  down  by  it 
toward  the  chair.    The  chair  itself,  while 
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not  bad  for  some  things,  being  of  a  plain 
simple  pattern,  is  out  of  keeping  with  the 
subject,  and  seems  hard  and  severe.  It 
might  do  very  well  for  a  stronger,  more 
rugged  type  of  person  to  be  seated  in, 
but  jars  in  its  present  combination. 

The  most  serious  transgression,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  selection  of  background. 
While  it  does  not  greatly  offend  in  tone, 
and  is  very  little  cut  up,  it  is  palpably 
part  of  an  outdoor  effect,  and  this  is,  of 
course,  incongruous  with  the  idea  of  the 
rest.  I  hope  sometime  to  devote  a  chap- 
ter to  backgrounds,  and  feel  justified  in 
saying  that  my  convictions  will  not  move 
me  to  flatter  the  taste  of  many  photog- 
raphers in  their  selection  of  grounds. 


In  my  next  article  I  shall  endeavor  to 
suggest  certain  poses  that  would  be  ef- 
fective with  this  subject.  I  should  be 
glad  to  have  photographs  sent  to  me  by 
the  readers,  with  questions  that  would 
suggest  different  lines  of  discussion.  As 
I  am  not  attempting  to  cover  the  ground 
systematically,  but  rather  speak  as  the 
spirit  moves,  I  should  appreciate  any 
suggestions  of  this  sort  from  you.  It 
may  appear  that  I  have  dwelt  too  much 
on  trifles,  but  as  one  of  the  great  mas- 
ters once  remarked,  "Trifles  make  per- 
fection and  perfection  is  no  trifle!*'  As 
I  remarked  before,  you  are  privileged  to 
disagree  with  me  if  you  choose. 


THE  •'RESTORATION"  OF  DAGUERREOTYPES. 


Professional  photographers  are 
sometimes  called  upon  by  their  custom- 
ers to  copy  a  Daguerreotype  portrait,  the 
image  of  which  is  nearly  obliterated,  or, 
to  use  a  more  customary  term,  "faded." 
Bad  as  the  state  of  the  picture  may  be, 
it  is  usually  highly  prized  by  its  owner, 
who  may  have  heard  that  such  pictures 
can  be  "restored."  The  photographer, 
perhaps,  may  have  no  idea  as  to  how  to 
do  the  work,  nor  is  it  surprising  that  the 
majority  of  the  present  generation  of 
photographers  should  not  be  au  fait  with 
a  process  that  became  obsolete  some  forty 
or  more  years  ago.  Last  week,  in  the 
Answers  Column,  we  replied  to  a  corre- 
spondent who  very  wisely  wanted  the 
address  of  someone  who  made  a  specialty 
of  restoring  Daguerreotypes,  or,  failing 
to  obtain  that,  some  advice  on  how  to  do 
the  work  himself.  We  say  "wisely"  ad- 
visedly, for  it  is  within  our  knowledge 
that  many  valuable  Daguerreotypes  have 
been  irretrievably  ruined  by  people, 
knowing  nothing  of  the  exceedingly  deli- 
cate nature  of  the  pictures,  attempting 
to  deal  with  them. 

Few,  except  those  familiar  with  the 
process,  recognize  how  extremely  tender 
is  the  Daguerreotype  image,  although  it 


is  in  reality  the  most  permanent  of  all 
silver  pictures.  The  image,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  is  not  supported  by  a  film  of 
any  kind,  nor  is  it  protected  by  one,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  collodion  or  gelatine  pic- 
ture. It  is  merely  on  the  surface  of  the 
metal  plate,  and  can  easily  be  removed 
with  the  finger,  and  a  slight  touch  may 
be  quite  sufficient  to  leave  a  mark  which 
no  after-treatment  will  remove. 

Briefly,  the  Daguerreotype  process  is 
as  follows:  A  silvered  copper  plate  has 
its  surface  brought  to  an  exceedingly 
high  state  of  polish,  i,  e.,  until  it  is  quite 
black.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  this 
black  polish  that  forms  the  deepest  shad- 
ows of  the  picture,  and  the  higher  the 
polish  the  more  vigorous  the  picture. 
This  highly  polished  surface  Is  exposed 
to  the  vapor  of  iodine,  then  to  that  of 
bromine,  and  again  to  iodine.  The  iodide 
of  silver  is  thus  formed  direct  upon  the 
bare  metal.  After  exposure  in  the  cam- 
era, the  plate  is  submitted  to  the  fumes 
of  mercury,  by  which  the  image  is  de- 
veloped. It  is  then  fixed  and  afterwards 
"gilded"— that  is,  toned  with  gold. 

Now,  what  takes  place  when  a  Da- 
guerreotype "fades"  is  that  the  silvered 
surface  of  the  plate  becomes  tarnished 
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and  the  tarnish  obliterates  the  image.  But 
the  picture  is  still  there,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  to  remove  the  tarnish  to  make 
the  portrait  as  good  as  it  was  at  first, 
provided  it  has  suffered  no  mechanical 
injury.  If  the  picture  was  hermetically 
sealed,  and  kept  so,  so  that  the  air  did 
not  obtain  access  to  it,  there  would  be 
no  so-called  fading.  This  sealing  up  the 
producers  of  Daguerreotypes  were  al- 
ways careful  to  do  by  binding  the  pic- 
ture, mat  and  glass  together  at  the  edges 
with  goldbeater's  skin,  or  a  hard-sized 
thin  paper.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  when 
a  Daguerreotype  has  faded  it  has  been 
taken  out  of  its  case,  unsealed  for  copy- 
ing, and  then  simply  put  back  again  with- 
out the  trouble  being  taken  to  secure  it 
against  the  atmosphere.  Hence  the  de- 
terioration, which  always  proceeds  from 
the  margin  inwards.  Often  the  centre  of 
the  picture  is  quite  good,  while  the  edges 
are  nearly  black.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
image  being  in  the  attenuated  form  just 
described,  and  having  no  film  to  hold  it 
as  in  the  case  of  collodion  or  gelatine 
pictures,  mechanical  methods,  such  as 
polishing,  are  out  of  the  question ;  and, 
therefore,  chemical  means  must  be  re- 
sorted to  in  order  to  get  the  tarnish  away. 
Cyanide  of  potassium  is  the  agent  to  be 
employed,  and  we  will  now  describe  the 
manipulatory  details. 

The  picture  is  taken  out  of  its  case  and 
the  old  securing  paper  cleaned  off  the 
back,  carefully  avoiding  any  particles 
getting  on  the  front.  If  there  is  any  dust 
on  the  picture  which  cannot  be  blown  off 
it  should  be  allowed  to  remain,  as  it  will 
be  removed  in  the  next  operation.  Its 
removal,  even  by  a  camel-hair  brush,  if 
it  be  of  a  gritty  nature,  would  be  liable 
to  scratch  the  image,  and  a  scratch  once 
made  cannot  be  eradicated.  The  next 
thing  is  to  wet  the  picture  evenly,  and 
this  cannot  be  done  direct  with  water,  as 
the  surface  is  very  repellent  to  that  fluid. 
The  plate  is  first  flooded  with  alcohol 
for  a  minute  or  two,  and  then  put  under 
a  gentle  stream  of  water  from  the  tap, 
until  all  apparent  greasiness  is  removed. 
Then,  having  ready  a  solution  of  cyanide 


of  potassium,  a  little  is  poured  over  the 
plate  and  flowed  backwards  and  for- 
wards until  the  tarnish  has  been  dissolved 
off.  No  definite  strength  for  the  solution 
can  be  given  as  the  cyanide  of  commerce 
varies  so  much — from  thirty  to  ninety 
per  cent.  The  best  way,  therefore,  is  to 
make  up  a  pretty  strong  solution  and 
then  add  a  little  of  it  to  some  water, 
gradually  adding  more  until  the  tarnish 
begins  to  yield,  and  then  allow  time  for 
its  complete  action.  The  solution  may  be 
used  in  a  dish;  but  the  better  method  is 
to  pour  it  on  and  off,  as  then  it  can  be 
applied  locally,  if  desired.  The  tarnisn 
having  been  removed — ^the  picture  re- 
stored— ^the  plate  is  well  washed  under 
the  tap,  and  finally  rinsed  with  distilled 
water.  If  the  final  washing  is  with  com- 
mon water  a  thin  veil  is  left  from  the 
lime  or  other  impurities  in  the  water. 
The  picture  is  dried,  and  the  drying  must 
be  done  properly  or  streaks  will  be  left. 
The  method  is  this.  The  plate  is  held  by 
one  corner — say,  the  bottom  left  hand 
one — with  a  pair  of  pliers  and  flooded 
again  with  distilled  water  and  drained 
from  another  corner,  say,  the  right  hand 
one.  From  this  point  the  slope  of  the 
plate  must  not  be  changed.  The  flame 
of  a  spirit  lamp  is  then  brough  under  the 
highest  corner,  and  as  this  dries  the  plate 
is  gently  raised  so  that  the  drying  pro- 
ceeds regularly  downward.  If  there  is 
a  stoppage  in  the  drying  a  mark  will  be 
caused  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
get  rid  of.  In  the  drying,  too  much  heat 
must  not  be  employed,  or  some  of  the 
mercury  forming  the  image  may  be  va- 
porized and  the  picture  weakened. 

The  work  being  finished,  it  only  re- 
mains to  hermetically  seal  the  plate  and 
replace  it  in  its  case.  This  is  done  by 
binding  the  picture,  the  mat  and  the  glass 
together  with  a  thin  hard-sized  paper  or 
goldbeater's  skin,  as  lantern  slides  are 
bound  up.  The  best  cement,  perhaps,  is 
flour  paste ;  but  gum  should  not  be  used, 
as  when  dry  it  is  liable  to  split  off  the 
^lass  and  metal.  Most  of  the  glass  used 
for  glazing  Daguerreot)rpes  was  thick, 
and  had  its  edges  ground  to  give  a  tooth 
to  the  cement. 
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Although  we  have  given  very  full  de- 
tails of  the  method  of  cleaning  Daguer- 
reotypes, we  would  strongly  advise  our 
readers,  in  view  of  the  delicate  nature  of 
the  image,  not  to  attempt  the  work  on  a 


valued  picture  before  they  have  experi- 
mented on  one  or  two  of  little  or  no  ac- 
count.— The  British  Journal  af  Photog- 
raphy. 


CLEANLINESS  IN   THE  STUDIO. 

BY   MR.   S.   E.   GOODALL. 
San  Fraocisoo- 


When  a  youngster  I  frequently  saw 
photographers'  hands,  wrists,  arms, 
shirt-fronts,  in  fact,  their  clothing  gen- 
erally, covered  with  black  stains.  I  was 
naturally  curious  as  to  what  caused  these 
stains,  and  was  told,  "Oh!  the  photo- 
graphing business."  Years  afterward, 
when  I  began  experimenting  in  the  pho- 
tographic line  on  my  own  account,  with 
the  old  wet  plate,  I  acquired  these  stains 
likewise,  and  supposed,  of  course,  that 
they  were  part  and  parcel  of  the  photo- 
graphic business.  I,  however,  had  within 
myself  a  spirit  of  orderliness;  and  as  I 
grew  older  I  found  that  if  I  were  orderly 
in  my  habits  and  methods,  I  became  also 
more  cleanly,  less  spotted,  less  stained, 
consequently  presenting  a  much  better 
appearance  outwardly. 

I  early  adopted  the  motto,  "A  place 
for  everything,  and  everything  in  its 
place."  By  following  this  method  in  the 
photographic  line  I  was  always  able  to 
place  my  hand  upon  the  bromide  bottle, 
the  restrainer,  the  accelerator,  or  any 
other  bottle  in  the  dark  room  without 
hesitation.  I  found  also  that  by  follow- 
ing this  method,  I  knew  where  each  kind 
of  mount  was,  each  kind  of  paper,  each 
article  of  general  use,  either  in  the  work 
room,  dark  room,  operating  room  or 
office.  There  was  no  time  wasted  in 
hunting  for  things. 

I  was  astonished  on  one  occasion  to 
have  a  young  lady  from  Boston  declare 
to  me  that  while  she  was  as  neat  as  pos- 
sible in  her  housekeeping  arrangements, 
she  found  it  impossible  to  be  orderly. 
How  these  two,  neatness  and  orderliness, 


can  be  separated  I  cannot  understand. 
It  appears  to  me  that  one  is  almost  syn- 
onymous with  the  other.  At  any  rate 
in  my  work  through  life  I  have  found 
that  the  carpenter  who  has  no  especial 
place  for  his  tools,  who  works  ankle  or 
mid-leg  deep  in  shavings,  loses  more 
tools,  and  spends  more  time  hunting 
them  than  is  consumed  in  the  actual 
work  upon  the  job  in  hand.  Two  or 
three  minutes  will  clean  the  place,  while 
he  spends  half  an  hour  in  his  search  for 
a  small  tool  which  could  be  purchased, 
new,  for  half  of  the  money  necessary  to 
pay  his  wages  for  that  amount  of  time- 
Why  photographers  should  be  more 
uncleanly  than  people  in  other  branches 
of  business  is  another  astonishing  thing 
to  me.  I  have  been  told  several  times 
that  I  need  never  expect  to  make  any 
money  in  the  photographing  business  un- 
less I  would  walk  ankle  deep  in  wet  pa- 
pers, trimmings,  broken  glass,  etc.,  and 
that  it  was  simply  useless  to  undertake 
to  keep  a  studio  clean.  I  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  visiting  many  of  the 
studios  of  my  professional  brethren.  One, 
however,  I  did  visit,  which  was  the 
means  of  giving  me  a  severe  cold,  threat- 
ened symptoms  of  pneumonia,  typhoid 
and  goodness  knows  what  not,  from  the 
fact  that  the  only  dry  place  in  his  apart- 
ments was  on  the  top  of  the  bed.  As  I 
remember,  he  had  three  apartments ;  one, 
a  bed  room  in  which  the  bed  was  cur- 
tained off,  leaving  room  for  a  desk,  to 
answer  as  an  office;  another  one  in 
which  his  camera  for  enlarging  purposes 
was  backed  up  against  a  window,  and 
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the  third,  joining  these  two,  in  which  all 
kinds  and  classes  of  work  were.  done.  The 
sink  leaked ;  the  table  was  full  of  water ; 
the  blotters  upon  the  table  had  taken  up 
as  much  water  as  they  could,  but  were 
inadequate  for  removing  it  entirely.  The 
water  flooded  the  floor  of  this  room,  and 
over  the  sill  into  the  camera  room,  and 
was  only  kept  from  encroaching  on  the 
office  by  a  dam  of  wet  paper,  which  the 
operator  had  constructed  for  that  pur- 
pose. His  waste  basket  was  the  floor  at 
the  foot  of  the  bed.  That  is,  when  he 
was  in  his  office.  Elsewhere  it  was  under 
foot,  just  where  he  happened  to  be.  He 
showed  me  his  camera,  but  in  going 
from  the  camera  to  the  street  my  sho3S 
became  so  thoroughly  soaked  that  I  not 
only  left  wet  footprints  on  the  sidewalk, 
but  took  a  severe  cold,  which  caused  me 
to  more  or  less  neglect  my  work  for  sev- 
eral days. 

Another  studio  which  I  visited  was 
apparently  well  conducted  so  far  as  the 
reception  and  operating  rooms  were  con- 
cerned; but  in  the  dark  room  it  was  the 
same  proposition  as  in  the  former  case; 
and  even  worse,  since  in  this  dark  room 
dry  pyro,  dust  from  the  floor  and  ashes 
from  cigars  or  pipes  were  so  dispersed 
through  the  air,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
touch  anything  in  that  room,  whether 
paper,  plate,  print  or  negative,  withoui 
impregnating  it  more  or  less  of  this  ac- 
cumulated dust.  In  fact,  by  an  actual 
test,  a  man  rubbed  his  finger  along  the 
window  sill  and  then  touched  a  freshly 
exposed  plate  and  attempted  to  develop 
it.  There  was  so  much  hypo  on  that 
plate  that  it  absolutely  refused  to  de- 
velop. 

Now  when  dust  and  dirt  are  allowed  to 
accumulate  after  this  fashion  how  is  it 
possible  for  one  to  do  good,  clean  and 
economical  work?  I  know  that  many 
photographers,  even  those  of  many 
years'  experience,  turn  out  good  pictures, 
but  how  many  do  they  spoil  in  order  to 
get  the  few  good  ones  they  do  turn  out? 
I  have  seen  professional  photographers 
condemn  paper,  and  condemn  plates,  de- 
claring that  either  paper  or  plates  were 


faulty,  when  I  am  positively  sure  that 
the  trouble  was  simply  and  solely  in  the 
dirt  which  the  paper  or  plates  had  ac- 
quired in  their  manipulation. 

Mind,  I  do  not  mean  that  the  man 
who  wears  rubber  gloves  or  tips  (except 
to  prevent  poisoning)  is  the  man  who 
does  the  best  work.  On  the  contrary  his 
work  is  generally  the  most  sloppy.  Get 
into  it  with  both  hands ;  but  no  necessity, 
for  getting  in  with  both  feet. 

I  have  seen  men  so  careless  that  in  go- 
ing from  room  to  room  they  have  left 
drippings  of  hypo  to  mark  their  entire 
course.  Did  they  stop  to  wipe  it  up? 
No,  they  didn't.  Did  they  call  somebody 
else  to  wipe  it  up?  No,  they  didn't. 
They  simply  let  it  evaporate  and  then  be 
tracked  all  over  the  house.  I  have  seen 
men  carry  dry  hypo  into  the  dark  room, 
before  opening  the  can,  spill  it  upon  their 
drain  board,  then  just  give  it  a  rub  with 
their  hand,  or  coat  sleeve,  from  the  drain 
board  to  the  floor,  allowing  it  to  mingle 
with  the  dust,  dirt  and  other  things  in- 
cidental to  one's  traveling  about.  I  have 
also  seen  other  men  so  careless  in  their 
solutions  with  caustic,  sulphite  or  vola- 
tile solutions  that  they  will  leave  drain- 
ings  or  drippings  of  these  solutions  al- 
most anywhere  and  everywhere;  not 
only  in  the  dark  room  and  the  work 
room,  but  even  in  the  dressing  room  as 
well  as  the  operating  room. 

One  thing  many  workers  neglect  and 
that  is  the  precautions  they  should  take 
with  their  heaters,  whether  alcohol,  gas, 
gasoline,  coal-oil,  or  even  electrical.  Many 
use  their  heaters  for  warming  their 
lunches,  or  for  general  cooking.  Nothing 
greasy,  or  which  will  cause  fumes  or 
vapors  of  any  kind,  should  be  heated 
over  these. 

I  have  known  a  man  so  foolish  as  to 
cook  his  dinner  of  "steak  and  onions" 
over  the  heater  in  his  dark  room.  What 
kind  of  plates  or  prints  can  such  a  man 
turn  out?  A  fine  combination,  truly, 
grease,  smoke,  soot,  ashes,  cinders,  and 
a  photograph.  With  such  work  it  is  not 
at   all    surprising   that   people   are   shy 
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about  ordering  photographs  of  them- 
selves. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  in  the  aver- 
age studio  when  a  lady  calls  on  a  warm 
day  and  desires  a  drink  of  water,  that 
the  glass,  the  only  glass,  is  not  to  be 
found.  "Who  had  it  last?"  "I  didn't, 
you  did."  "Well,  it  must  have  chemicals 
in  it  in  the  dark  room."  It  is  then  a 
hunt  for  the  glass,  which  is  probably  not 
found  and  the  lady  customer  must  drink 
from  a  half  clean  graduate.  The  glass 
when  finally  found  has  been  used  for  a 
small  amount  of  refuse  from  a  soda,  or 
a  potash,  or  a  metal  solution,  the  neces- 
sity for  which  could  easily  have  been  pre- 
vented if  the  operator  were  in  the  habit 
of  filtering  his  solutions.  All  of  these 
things  contribute  more  or  less  to  filth 
and  nastiness. 

An  operator,  covered  with  stains  and 
marks  of  the  hardships  of  his  profession, 
is  not  an  inviting  object  to  the  sitter. 
The  prints  that  man  turns  out  cannot, 
from  very  force  of  circumstances,  be,  as 
an  average,  clean  and  presentable.  Such 
a  man's  reception  room  is  enough  to  dis- 
courage any  sitter;  and  as  for  such  a 
man's  dressing  room!  If  by  some  force 
of  circumstances  he  should  provide  a 
brush  and  comb,  who  in  the  world  would 
care  to  use  either? 

The  operator  of  to-day  should  not 
only  be  clean  and  neat  in  his  own  per- 
sonal appearance,  but  from  the  fact  that 
competition  has  reached  a  point  wherein 
pennies  must  be  saved  in  order  to  earn 
dollars,  every  print  as  well  as  every  neg- 
ative must  be  a  good  one.  So  long  as 
that  man  is  surrounded  with  dirt,  dust, 
wet,  slime  and  such  other  concomitants 
of  a  disorderly,  poorly  arranged  and 
badly  cared  for  studio,  he  can  never  ex- 
pect to  make  a  fortune  in  the  photo- 
graphic business.  We  see,  month  after 
month,  studios  for  sale.  Now,  while  I 
admit  that  the  photographing  business, 
for  the  professional,  is  not  to-day  what 
it  was  years  ago,  I  will  venture  this  re- 
mark, that  if  anyone  will  take  the  oppor- 
tunity to  investigate,  they  will  find  that 
those  who  soonest  drop  out,   and  who 


soonest  become  discouraged,  are  those 
who  have,  not  kept  their  establishments 
in  an  inviting  condition,  and  who  are 
what  I  call  "dirty  men." 

I  find  in  my  studio  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  keep  things  clean  than  to  allow 
any  accumulation  of  waste,  either  in  the 
shape  of  paper,  broken  glass,  old  corks, 
old  plate  boxes,  etc.,  and  that,  after  the 
first  cleaning,  the  subsequent  keeping 
clean  is  a  very  small  item,  and  is  of  such 
incalculable  benefit  that  the  actual  ex- 
pense* of  cleanliness  cuts  a  very  small 
figure  when  compared  with  the  inviting 
appearance  of  a  clean,  well  ventilated  es- 
tablishment, and  a  saving  of  stained, 
thumbed  or  otherwise  spoiled  negatives 
or  prints. — The  Monthly  Review. 


Color  Screen  for  Orthochromatic 
Plates, — It  has  been  a  matter  of  some 
surprise  to  us  that  in  spite  of  the  num- 
ber of  orthochromatic  plates  that  are  be- 
ing put  on  the  market  comparatively  few 
makers  provide  a  color  screen  which  has 
been  made  and  adjusted  so  as  to  allow 
the  user  to  take  the  fullest  advantage  of 
the  particular  plates  they  make,  together 
with  some  definite  information  about  the 
eflfect  of  those  screens  upon  exposure. 
We  do  not  mean  a  screen  of  optically 
worked  glass,  selling  at  a  minimum  of 
several  shillings,  and  for  nine-tenths  of 
the  work  that  it  is  called  upon  to  do  no 
better  than  one  costing  almost  nothing, 
but  a  gelatine  or  other  film,  which  should 
suffice  at  least  to  try  the  capabilities  of 
the  plate.  A  photographer  might  then 
see  at  very  little  expense  to  him- 
self whether  he  liked  the  results  obtained 
with  the  plates  and  screen,  and  whether 
they  were  too  dearly  purchased  by  the 
increased  exposure  necessary.  If  the 
conclusions  at  which  he  arrived  were  fa- 
vorable to  them  'he  might  then  buy  a 
more  durable  form  of  light  filter  if  he 
wished.  We  are  convinced  that  a  de- 
parture of  this  sort  would  add  enormous- 
ly to  the  popularity  of  the  orthochro- 
matic plate. — Photography. 


PROFESSIONAL  PORTRAITURE. 

An  Address  on  Home  Portraition  Sent  and  Read  to  the  Convention  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  Virginia  and  Carolinas. 


BY   CHARLES   WESLEY   HEARN. 


By  request  of  your  President,  I  was  to 
have  talked  to  you  upon  the  subject  of 
Home  Portraiture,  but  being  unable  to 
attend  your  convention,  which  I  much 
regret,  I  have  hurriedly  prepared  this 
paper  to  be  read  to  you. 
•  Home  portraiture  is  all  the  more  in- 
teresting and  fascinating  on  account  of 
the  rather  tough  propositions  that  are 
always  coming  up,  which  are,  however, 
always  looked  for  and  expected.  As  an 
offset  to  the  difficulty  at  times  experi- 
enced, is  the  development  of  yourself 
as  a  resourceful  worker,  which  is  most 
valuable,  and  also  the  great  variety  of 
work  that  you  produce,  making  a  collec- 
tion of  pictures  all  the  more  interesting 
to  the  public,  to  whose  taste  we  cater. 
It  is,  as  we  all  know,  very  hard  in  the 
practice  of  our  profession,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  to  prevent  our 
work  from  being  monotonous  and  all 
more  or  less  of  the  same-character.  This 
fails  to  create  that  enthusiasm  over  our 
pictures,  by  the  possible  purchaser,  which 
is  very  necessary  to  encourage  frequent 
sittings  and  otherwise  extend  our  busi- 
ness. 

Whether  we  make  much  of  a  pursuit 
of  the  work  or  not  as  a  business  prop- 
osition in  itself,  it  surely  is  advantageous 
for  our  indirect  success  that  all  of  us  at 
times  go  into  these  things,  like  Home 
Portraiture,  as  a  trade  getter. 

As  a  means  of  livelihood  for  the  pro- 
fessional, considered  independently  of  a 
regular  studio  with  complete  appoint- 
ments, I  should  with  much  earnestness 
advise  considerable  caution. 

In  our  ranks  to-day  are  a  number  of 
amateur,  semi-professional  and  strictly 
professional  home  portraitists,  among 
whom  in  the  professional  class,  Messrs. 
Histed,  Pierce,  Koshiba  and  Henderson 
are  among  the  more  prominent. 


These  latter  gentlemen  do  work  of  a 
very  high  order,  and  their  successes  have 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
yet  only  one  of  the  three  mentioned,  Mr. 
Henderson,  absolutely  not  having  studio 
facilities  within  his  cotnrol. 

At  first  glance  it  may  appear  that 
making  a  specialty  of  home  portraits  is  a 
very  money-making  way  of  doing  busi- 
ness, as  the  rent  and  other  expenses  of 
running  a  studio  is  done  away  with,  and 
one  could  have  his  office  at  his  residence, 
but  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in 
any  locality  in  this  way  is  rather  limited, 
besides  requiring  peculiar  gifts  in  ability 
of  being  able  to  get  a*  constant  flow  of 
customers. 

When  business  is  done,  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  Mr.  Pierce's,  North,  South, 
East  and  West,  over  large  areas  of  the 
country,  with  the  necessary  expensive 
measures  to  accomplish  its  attainment, 
execution,  and  delivery,  with  railroad 
and  hotel  expenses  added,  it  eats  into 
a  great  deal  of  money,  and  even  the 
large  prices  he  receives,  are  no  more 
than  the  excellence  of  the  work  entitles 
him  to  receive. 

The  rumor  of  high  prices,  I  think,  is 
the  cause  of  so  much  attention  being 
given  to  home  portraits,  rather  than  the 
pictorial  effects  easily  possible  when 
making  the  work. 

The  people  who  can  afford  to  pay  high 
prices  for  these  pictures  naturally  ex- 
pect to  receive  value  for  their  money.  It 
is  evident,  therfore,  that  he  who  would 
do  this  work  should  have  a  superior 
knowledge  of  pictorial  effect,  and  abil- 
ity to  produce  it.  Added  to  this  is  the 
knowledge  of  all  kinds  of  faking  to  over- 
come difficulties  and  assist  in  the  carry- 
ing out  of  good  ideas.  This  faking  of 
the  negative  and  of  the  print  also  during 
printing,  is  ever  present  with  you.     To 
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succeed,  it  is  of  vital  importance.  The 
mere  process  of  development  is  not  a  me- 
chanical one,  but  requires  slow,  careful 
work  to  obtain  the  very  best  possible  out 
of  an  exposure,  which,  if  the  negative 
were  made  under  the  studio  light,  would 
have  been  discarded. 

Then  again  the  high  prices  themselves, 
often  obtained,  are  often  an  injury  to  the 
future  of  your  business,  if  these  same 
prices  impress  people  as  unreasonable. 
It  is  also  a  mistake  to  think  that  even 
the  very  wealthy  don't  object  mentally, 
even  if  they  do  pay  the  bill. 

This  fact  has  within  a  few  months 
come  to  my  attention  in  connection  with 
an  artist  in  a  distant  city  from  where  I 
reside.  He  informed  me  that  he  knew 
positively  that  his  trade  had  been  hurt 
in  a  certain  section  or  circle  because  a 
patron,  who  was  well  able  to  pay  what 
she  ordered  paid  him  a  large  amount  of 
money  for  a  large  order  which  she  gave 
him,  knowing  full  well  what  the  bill  was 
to  be.  She  told  her  friends  the  price  she 
paid,  without  informing  them  particu- 
larly how  much  work  she  had.  It  spread 
rapidly,  and  her  friends,  less  wealthy 
than  this  patron,  went  elsewhere  for 
their  work.  He  had  expected  great  re- 
sults from  this  circle  of  friends,  but  never 
had  one  of  them. 

By  way  of  passing,  it  may  be  well  for 
us  not  to  pat  ourselves  on  the  back  when 
we  receive  an  extra  large  remuneration 
for  a  limited  number  of  pictures,  even  if 
of  special  things  where  we  may  feel  war- 
ranted in  charging  an  unusual  price. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  the 
product  is  such  that  we  wish  and  hope 
for  other  work  to  come  from  it,  it  would 
be  far  better  in  the  end,  if  we  arranged 
our  prices,  to  some  extent  at  least,  so  as 
to  render  possible  the  patronage  of  a 
large  number  of  the  patron's  friends. 
Arrange  these  things,  therefore,  to  bring 
some  returns  for  this  special  fine  thing 
you've  made,  and  not  let  it  go  to  waste, 
with  only  the  one  person  as  the  result 
of  it. 

The  ability  of  the  artist,  and  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  work  made,  should  re- 


ceive proper  returns  without  giving  the 
public  an  idea  that  our  prices  are  extor- 
tionate. 

In  the  making  of  home  portraits,  the 
general  illumination  of  a  room  in  a  house 
is  far  less  than  under  our  skylights,  and 
if  the  surroundings  be  also  dark,  then 
there  are  no  reflections  and  the  results 
will  likely  be  black  and  white,  hence  the 
needs  of  small  reflectors,  which  may  be 
nothing  but  a  towel  or  newspaper  held 
up  by  an  assistant  or  some  member  of 
the  family  on  the  shaded  side  of  the  cus- 
tomer, and  a  little  to  the  front.  In  doing 
this  watch  that  you  do  not  reflect  so 
much  light  as  to  spoil  the  shadow  eye, 
or  flatten  out  the  shadow  ear,  making  a 
noticeably  dark  and  inky  place  from  the 
nose  nearly  to  the  ear,  and  there  very 
light. 

Placing  towels  over  the  top  of  a  two 
or  three  flap  screen  to  be  found  in  most 
every  house,  answers  this  purpose  very 
nicely,  as  at  three  or  five  or  even  more 
feet  away  they  reflect  back  sufficient 
light  to  illuminate  without  destroying 
the  character  of  the  sitter's  expression. 
Blue  tissue  paper  laid  over  the  screea 
instead  of  white  towels  or  cloths  is  also 
very  good  and  perhaps  better. 

Mr.  Steadman,  who  makes  marvel- 
ously  fine  home  portraits  with  a  kodak,, 
has  written  a  little  booklet  for  the  East- 
man Kodak  Company,  costing  about  fifty 
cents,  wherein,  by  drawings  and  text 
matter,  he  much  simplifies  the  difficulties 
experienced  by  the  beginner.  I  advise 
all  those  interested  to  obtain  a  copy  of 
the  book  and  practice  in  their  own  homes 
with  a  5-7  or  8-10  camera,  with  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  till  quite  successful 
before  attempting  the  more  serious  work 
of  taking  commissions  for  pay.  By  this 
means  you  will  also  have  practice  in  the 
development  which  is  a  large  part  of  the 
work. 

Get  a  lens  that  works  quickly,  cuts 
well,  and  doesn't  require  too  great  dis- 
tance, working  reasonably  near  without 
distortion. 

A  good,  quick-acting  lens  is  of  great 
advantage. 
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A  general  rule  for  lighting  the  sub- 
ject is  to  place  the  sitter  as  far  away 
from  the  light  as  the  width  of  the  win- 
dow, and  a  little  back  from  the  window 
sash  or  pane  work.  By  this  means  the 
full  direct  light  from  the  window  con- 
tinued in  a  straight  line  as  it  travels,  will 
pass  practically  in  front  of  the  face. 
The  subject,  however,  will  receive  a  mel- 
low and  powerful  light,  and  by  placing 
the  chair  a  few  inches  this  way  or  that, 
with  suggestion  to  the  subject  of  chang- 
ing her  position  so  she  will  face  the  win- 
dow more  or  vice-versa,  very  beautiful 
effects  of  lighting  are  easily  obtained  in 
the  face  and  figure. 

A  narrow  window  and  bright  light 
will  most  likely  produce  strong  contrasts, 
but  this  can  be  easily  modified  by  chang- 
ing location  of  the  chair.  Work  to  do 
all  you  can  with  the  light  itself,  and 
make  it  a  point  to  use  a  reflector  only 
when  absolutely  necessary. 

If  in  lighting  you  can  get  a  little  of 
the  natural  light  on  the  further  cheek, 
and  still  find  room  for  your  camera,  the 
results  are  better.  If  you  do  this  and 
this  ligiht  on  the  shadow  cheek  appears 
as  very  hard  and  sharp,  then  without 
changing  relative  position  of  chair  with 
the  window,  place  the  chair  a  few  inches 
or  a  foot  further  away,  and  you'll  find 
that  the  light  in  the  cheek  will  still  be 
there,  but  not  as  strongly  marked;  it 
will  have  softened  or  spread  over  the 
rest  of  that  side,  thus  reducing  the  con- 
trast, rendering  almost  unnecessary  a 
reflector. 

In  bust  portraits  try  and  have  the  bulk 
of  the  light  come  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  sash,  screening  the  lower  part  of 
it  with  one  or  two  thicknesses  of  blue 
tissue,  being  careful  in  so  doing  that  you 
don't  prevent  having  a  little  snap  of 
more  high  lights  on  the  forehead  and 
nose  and  a  little  less  on  the  chin.  Avoid 
extremes,  however,  a  little  don't  mean 
so  much  that  it  merges  all  of  the  values 
of  the  face  into  one  large  white  spot. 
Have  just  enough  to  prevent  flatness, 
and  so  the  head  will  be  admired  on  ac- 
count of  the  character,  or  feeling  that  it 


has  substance,  and  the  face  well  delin- 
eated because  its  various  planes  are  well 
indicated. 

Fine  pictures  are  made  by  experts 
where  all  sorts  of  combinations  are  made 
as  to  location,  strength  or  weakness  of 
the  light,  combined  with  the  successful 
carrying  out  of  seemingly  impossible  ef- 
fects, but  you  grow  to  this.  Be  satisfied 
in  the  first  place  to  succeed  in  the  pre- 
liminary stage,  then  your  ability  will  be 
such  as  to  successfully  tackle  and  over- 
come more  difficult  things. 

I  have  left  for  the  last  that  which  is 
of  vital  importance,  namely,  the  plate 
you  use.  By  all  means,  for  serious  work 
of  this  kind,  use  Ortho  or  Isochromatic 
plates.  All  good  non-chromatic  plates 
will  make  house  portraits,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  a  color  plate  only  should  be 
the  one  generally  used.  Why?  Because 
all  the  things  in  the  room  that  take 
black,  strong  shadows  in  the  face,  etc., 
with  an  ordinary  plate  all  take  the  same 
quality  of  black  or  very  nearly  so,  and 
the  white  objects  are  unduly  white 
amidst  the  gloom. 

Tihe  Isochromatic  plate,  used  without 
a  screen  or  filter,  will  show  great  differ- 
ences between  the  darks  in  the  negative, 
and  will  hold  down  too  pronounced 
whites,  or  at  least  bring  them  nearer  to- 
gether as  they  appeared  at  the  time. 
They  are  best  for  weak  lights. 

I)on't  try  to  make  a  reputation  in 
home  portraits  with  ordinary  plates. 
Give  it  up  and  start  right. 

I  send  the  picture  made  a  few  days 
ago,  and  it  is  the  finished  proof  print 
made  from  the  doctored  negative,  for  my 
inspection  before  the  order  is  started 
upon.  Am  sending  it  under  another 
wrapper  and  hope  it  will  arrive  before 
your  convention  is  over. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that  this  plate 
was  not  Isochromatic,  on  account  of  the 
wide  range  between  the  lights  and  darks, 
without  much  values  in  the  darks.  Made 
to  look  like  a  painting,  it  should  have 
been  made  otherwise.  Was  out  of  color 
plates  at  the  time  the  order  came  in,  and 
not  being  convenient  to  a  stock  house, 
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could  do  nothing  else.  The  background 
was  made  by  very  dark  blue  mosquito 
netting  as  arranged.  On  the  shadow 
side  of  the  figure  and  other  readily  no- 
ticeable points,  the  back  of  the  plate  was 
painted  with  crimson  lake  water  color 
to  fill  in  necessary  places  with  light. 

When  the  plate  was  developed,  after 
the  high  lights  on  the  the  curtain  had 
sufficiently  appeared,  it  was  rinsed,  not 
washed,  to  remove  greasy  eflfects  in  a 
measure. 

I  then  applied  a  diluted  bromide  solu- 
tion with  cotton  to  check  their  develop- 
ing further,  and  with  another  tuft  of 
cotton  previously  immersed  in  the  devel- 
oper of  normal  make,  or  a  trifle  stronger 
in  pyro,  I  swabbed  the  rest  of  the  neg- 
ative continually,  finishing  the  develop- 


ment of  the  plate  this  way.  Once  or 
twice  I  immersed  it  in  the  tray  for  a 
second  or  two,  rinsing  off  again,  and 
checking,  and  swabbing  again  until 
done,  to  prevent  uneven  development, 
etc. 

The  negative  was  first  started  by  di- 
luting a  little  of  the  normal  developer. 
I  used  Seed  27,  a.  b.  c.  formula.  The 
picture  is  not  great,  and  it  is  not  bad. 

It  would  be  very  pleasing  at  your  next 
convention  to  have  some  "home  por- 
traits," say  as  a  side  issue,  for  exhibition 
and  non-competitive,  purely  as  educa- 
tional to  you  all.  This  is  what  conven- 
tions are  for,  and  not  to  get  prizes;  al- 
though at  times  these  awards  seem  to  be 
necessary  to  get  the  work  out.  It  should 
not  be  the  case,  however. 


A  MODIFICATION  IN  THE  CARBON   PROCESS. 


BY    ERNEST   MARRIAGE. 


It  is  rash  to  claim  any  novelty  in  the 
manipulations  connected  with  so  old  a 
printing  method  as  the  carbon  process, 
but  I  can  confidently  say  that  if  the  treat- 
ment detailed  below  is  not  absolutely 
new,  it  is  very  seldom  practiced.  One  of 
the  stumbling  blocks  to  the  carbcm  printer 
is  the  continuing  action  of  light.  The 
tissue  may  be  correctly  printed  in  tnc 
morning,  but  if  it  is  kept  until  the  even- 
ing or  the  following  day  it  will  very 
probably  prove  over-exposed.  Storing 
in  a  calcium  tube,  so  that  the  printed 
tissue  is  kept  perfectly  dry,  stops  this 
continuing  action,  but  a  few  months  ago 
I  chanced  upon  a  simpler  plan  for  get- 
ting over  the  difficulty — simpler,  because 
no  special  care  or  apparatus  is  required. 

It  happened  that  I  had  been  giving  a 
demonstration  of  carbon  development  be- 
fore a  photographic  society — of  course, 
in  the  winter  session,  when  the  air  is 
damp  and  the  light  poor ;  that  is,"  how- 
ever, by  the  way.  At  the  close  of  the 
evening  there  remained  one  or  two 
prints  squeegeed  to  single  transfer  paper 


still  waiting  for  development.  These 
were  not  thrown  away,  but  were  taken 
home  and  kept  wet  until  the  following 
evening,  when  they  were  found  to  de- 
velop satisfactorily. 

The  next  step  was  to  try  if  it  was 
practicable  to  develop  a  print  after  dry- 
ing it  in  the  squeegeed  state.  The  print 
was  soaked  thoroughly  in  several 
changes  of  water  to  get  rid  of  tfie  bi- 
chromate sensitizer,  then  dried.  Before 
I  attempted  to  develop  it,  the  print  was 
soaked  in  water  for  an  hour  or  so,  when 
the  usual  treatment  resulted  in  a  good 
photograpih,  indistinguishable  from  one 
squeegeed  and  developed  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  being  printed. 

Finally,  a  piece  of  sensitized  carbon 
tissue  was  printed  as  usual,  washed  until 
free  from  any  bichromate  stain,  and 
dried  in  daylight.  It  was  kept  in  a 
drawer,  with  no  precautions  against 
damp  or  light,  for  a  month  (February 
to  March),  when  it  received  the  usual 
soaking  preliminary  to  squeegeeing.  Its 
behavior  was  normal;  it  coiled  up  first 
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in  the  water,  then  expanded.  At  this 
stage  it  was  brought  into  contact  with 
a  piece  of  smooth  single  transfer  paper, 
squeegeed  down,  and  put  between  blot- 
ting-boards.  Before  development  it  was 
placed  in  a  dish  of  cold  water  for  a  few 
minutes,  a  procedure  I  always  adopt. 
The  print  stripped  readily — ^behaved,  in 
fact,  exactly  as  a  freshly-made  print  does 
in  the  warm  bath.  Before  putting  the 
matter  to  the  test,  it  seemed  possible  that 
after  drying,  the  carbon  tissue,  with  its 
dormant  print,  might  refuse  to  adhere  to 


the  transfer  paper,  but  this  was  not  the 
case. 

Whilst  I  should  not  advocate  keeping 
the  print  undeveloped  in  the  dry  state 
for  any  long  period,  it  is  often  advan- 
tageous to  be  able  to  defer  development 
without  the  uncertainty  attaching  to  the 
storing  of  a  print  upon  sensitive  tissue. 
This  is  practicable  enougli  when  the 
printed  tissue  is  desensitized  in  the  man- 
ner I  have  described.  —  The  Amateur 
Photographer. 
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BY    R.    CASE   REDDY. 
(Concluded  from  page  579.) 


Blue  Tones. — Although  there  are  sev- 
eral processes  for  producing  the  tone  of 
a  ferro-prussiate  print,  the  most  certain 
in  the  writer's  experience  is  also  the  sim- 
plest, but  the  process  considerably  in- 
creases the  density  of  the  slide,  and  there- 
fore calls  for  some  considerable  practice 
before  it  is  easy  to  hit  the  exact  point  at 
which  to  stop  development.  Added  to 
which,  there  are  not  many  subjects  for 
which  a  blue  color  is  suitable. 

Ferric  ammonium  citrate, 

10  per  cent,  solution 54  oz. 

Potass,  ferricyanide  solution, 

5  per  cent,  solution Vi  oz. 

Acetic  acid, 

10  per  cent,  solution 5    oz. 

The  high  lights  of  the  slide  becwne 
tinted  with  the  ferri-cyanide  in  the  course 
of  toning,  and  the  washing  must  after- 
wards be  done  until  the  color  is  removed. 
This  will  leave  the  slide  a  deep  Prussian 
blue,  for  which,  unfortunately,  there  is 
not  a  satisfactory  reducer  to  correct  too 
great  vigor.  Hence  the  need  of  having 
the  slide  of  the  right  density  to  start  with. 

Which  Process  to  Use, — It  remains  for 
me  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  which  of 
these  methods  the  slide  maker  will  be 
wisest  to  select.  My  advice  is  to  master 
first  the  copper  and  sulphide  processes. 
The  others  have  their  places,  but  with 
these  two  at  his  command  the  worker  will 
be  able  to  produce  a  range  of  colors 
which  should  enable  him  to  carry  out  his 


ideas  as  to  the  fitness  of  any  given  sub- 
ject for  a  particular  tone.  Of  the  two, 
the  sulphide  is  to  be  preferred  for  its 
richness  and  transparency  in  the  shadows, 
though  it  has  not  the  variety  of  effect 
possessed  by  copper.  Next  in  order  of 
preference  I  shovdd  place  the  haloid  ton- 
ing methods,  and  last  of  all  the  processes 
in  which  mercury  is  used. 

Warm  Tones  by  Development. — I  can 
now  come  to  the  first  of  the  two  meth- 
ods for  obtaining  warm  tones  mentioned 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  this  article.  The 
method  consists  in  strongly  over-expos- 
ing the  lantern  plate,  and  developing 
with  a  greatly  restrained  solution.  In 
adopting  these  processes  a  slow  lantern 
plate  should  usually  be  selected.  Many 
makers  supply  a  rapid  and  slow  brand  of 
plate,  the  former  usually  for  black  tones 
especially.  The  slower  plate  is  usually 
the  one  on  which  the  warmer  colors  can 
be  most  easily  obtained.  As  a  developer, 
either  pyro-ammonia  or  hydroquinone  is 
suitable.  I  may,  perhaps,  first  give  a 
pyro  formula  for  warm  black  tones,  but 
for  browns  and  reds  the  worker  is  ad- 
vised to  pin  his  faith  to  hydroquinone. 

PYRO-AMMONIA    FOR    WARM    BLACK   TONES. 

A.  Pyro    40  gr- 

Potass,   metabi sulphite    120  gr. 

Ammonium  bromide   40  gr. 

Water    20  oz. 

B.  liquid  ammonia    160  m. 

Water   20  oz. 
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'  Equal  parts  of  these  two  solutions  are 
mixed  together,  a  fresh  batch  of  devel- 
oper being  used  for  each  slide.  With  a 
fairly  full  exposure  about  twice  that 
given  with  a  normal  developer,  this  for- 
mula will  give  slides  of  a  beautiful  rich, 
warm,  black  color. 

For  hydroquinone  development  there 
are  a  number  of  good  formulae  on  the 
lines  of  that  published  in  last  year's  Lan- 
tern Number  of  the  "P.  N."  by  Mr.  T. 
Thorne  Baker.  One  of  the  best  in  the 
writer's  experience  is  the  following, 
worked  out  by  the  Paget  Company : 

A.  Hydroquinone   5^  oz. 

Sulphurous  acid   ^  oz. 

Potass,  bromide 60      gr. 

Water  to   20      oz. 

B.  Caustic  soda  5^  oz. 

Potass,  metabisulphite 120      gr. 

Water  to   20      oz. 

C.  Ammonium  bromide i      oz. 

Ammonium  carbonate  i      oz. 

Water  to   20      oz. 

The  normal  developer,  doing  its  work 
in  two  or  three  minutes,  and  producing 
a  black-toned  slide,  is  compounded  of — 
A  one  ounce,  B  one  ounce,  and  water 
two  ounces.  For  tones  of  various  degrees 
of  warmth,  an  increased  exposure  is 
given  with  proportional  increase  of  the 
ammonium  carbonate  and  the  ammonium 
bromide.  The  following  can  be  given 
as  a  guide  to  the  times  of  exposure  and 
development,  it  being  assumed  that  the 
negative  is  one  which  will  give  a  good 
slide  a  black  tone  in  about  thirty  sec- 
onds. For  brown  tones  expose  about  one 
minute  and  develop  for  about  five  min- 
utes in  the  following:  A  half  an  ounce, 
B  half  an  ounce,  C  100  minims,  water 
to  two  ounces.  For  a  purple  brown  ex- 
posure may  be  about  one  and  a  half  min- 
utes, and  the  developer  be  made  up  thus : 
A  half  an  ounce,  B  half  an  ounce,  C 
200  minims,  water  to  two  ounces.  De- 
velopment in  this  case  will  occupy  about 
five  minutes.  For  purple  and  red  tones 
the  exposures  should  be  about  three  and 
five  minutes  respectively,  and  the  devel- 
opers made  up  according  to  the  follow- 
ing formulae:  For  purple,  A  half  ounce, 
B  half  ounce,  C  250  minims,  water  to 


two  ounces ;  for  red  tones,  A  half  ounce, 
B  half  ounce,  C  300  minims,  water  to 
two  ounces.  Development  for  these  warm 
tones  will  have  to  be  done  a  good  deal 
longer  than  for  the  preceding  ones,  and 
an  average  time  will  be  found  to  be  from 
ten  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
There  are  two  points  on  which  care 
should  be  bestowed  in  working  by  these 
methods.  The  first  is  that  the  ammonium 
carbonate  should  be  pure  and  freshly 
purchased.  This  substance  does  not  keep 
very  well,  and  if  it  is  not  in  clear  pieces, 
but  has  a  white  incrustation  upon  it,  a 
proper  sample  should  be  obtained.  The 
second  point  is  that  a  slide  of  warm  color 
contains  the  silver  in  an  extremely  fine 
state  of  divisions,  and  is  therefore  ex- 
quisitely sensitive  to  chemical  treatment. 
For  example,  it  will  be  found  that  too 
long  an  immersion  in  the  fixing  bath  will 
weaken  the  slide,  and  the  slightest  touch 
of  reducer  will  remove  it  altogether.  In 
fact,  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  sat- 
isfactory process  of  reducing  a  too  dense 
slide  of  warm  tone. — The  Photographic 
Ne7vs, 


The  P.  A.  of  Pa.— The  Secretary  of 
this  Association  announces  two  prize 
contests,  awards  and  conditions  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  following  circular: 

BucHAN^AN  Flash  Light  Contest. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Buchanan,  manufacturer,  im- 
porter and  exporter  of  photographic  supplies, 
of  Philadelphia,  offers  two  prizes  for  flashlight 
pictures  made  with  Luxo.  First  prize,  a  gold 
medal;  second  prize,  a  silver  medal.  Win- 
ning pictures  to  become  his  property,  and 
must  not  be  less  than  seven  indies.  No  name 
to  appear  on  picture.  Entering  exhibits  for 
this  contest  please  specify  "Buchanan  Luxo 
Prize."  Open  to  all  photographers  in  the 
United    States,    Canada    and    Mexico. 

Morrison  Gold  Prize. 

Morrison  Photographic  Supply  and  Manu- 
facturing Company,  of  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  offers 
$25.00  in  gold  for  the  three  best  portraits, 
to  be  not  less  than  thirteen  inches  one  way. 
No  name  to  appear  on  pictures  and  may  be 
framed  or  unframed  to  suit  the  exhibitor.  En- 
tering exhibits  for  this  prize  please  specify 
"Morrison  Prize."  Open  to  members  of  Pho- 
tographers'   Association  of   Pennsylvania. 
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"Editor  Wilsons  Photographic  Maga- 
zine:— If  you  can  give  space  in  your 
valuable  magazine  to  the  article  below, 
you  may  save  a  little  money  for  your 
readers,  and  greatly  oblige  your  'Un- 
cle Jack'." 

As  the  subject  matter  contained  in  the 
article  deals  with  a  subject  that  is  very 
close  to  the  hearts  and  pockets  of  a  good 
many  photographers  in  the  outlying 
country  districts,  we  gladly  make  room 
for  the  communication. — (Ed.  W.  P.  M.) 

The  Milwaukee  Photo  Dodger  has 
the  following  to  say  about  "Ticket 
Schemes" : 

"Beware  of  any  ticket  agent.  There  is  a 
crew  working  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Michi- 
gfan  and  they  have  induced  a  great  many  pho- 
tographers to  enter  in  their  scheme.  Why  is 
it  that  photographers  will  listen  to  a  stranger 
and  be  inveigled  into  a  deal  which  makes 
money  for  the  stranger,  but  causes  a  loss 
to  the  photographer?  Now,  if  you  want  to 
cut  your  prices  (for  that  is  all  ANY  ticket 
scheme  amounts  to),  why  not  get  out  your 
own  tickets  and  mail  or  deliver  them  to  the 
public?  You  get  the  benefit  of  all  the  money, 
whereas  with  an  agent  he  pockets  50  cents 
for  each  and  every  ticket  sold.  Furthermore, 
an  agent  will  promise  anything  as  long  as 
he  can  sell  the  tickets.  He  will  promise  to 
extend  the  time,  or  will  throw  in  an  extra 
print  or  perhaps  an  enlargement.  In  fact, 
you  don't  know  what  he  might  do,  for  he  has 
nothing  to  lose  and  the  50  cents  to  gain.  Keep 
out  of  the  other  man's  game  and  don't  go 
into  any  ticket  scheme,  no  matter  how  attrac- 
tive it  may  look.  Of  course,  the  agent  will 
say  that  if  you  don't  go  in  he  will  get  your 
competitor.  All  right,  let  him  try  it,  but  if 
your  competitor  is  wise  he  will  turn  the 
scheme  down  also.  And  if  he  don't,  he  will 
be  the  loser.  Better  put  a  motto  on  your 
desk,  'No  ticket  schemes  for  me,'  and  stick 
to  the  motto." 

I  might  add  that,  not  only  "is  a  crew 
working  Wisconsin  and  Northern  Mich- 
igan," but  crews  are  working  every  State 
in  the  country,  and  most  vigorously 
working  every  photographer,  in  each 
State,  who  takes  any  stock  in  their 
schemes.  The  ticket  fakirs  are  an  an- 
cient and  unsavory  lot,  and  it  is  almost 


beyond  belief  that  photographers  should 
still  fall  victims  to  these  "grafters,"  but 
young  members  of  the  profession,  who 
have  not  had  the  experiences  of  a  dozen 
years  ago,  as  well  as  some  of  the  older 
ones  who,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  al- 
low themselves  to  be  persuaded  that  the 
"new(?)  scheme"  is  the  panacea  for  the 
dullness  of  the  business,  by  which  they 
are  just  now  considerably  perturbed,  are 
still  being  "taken  in"  by  this  vampire 
class.  Why  can  not  all  photographers 
in  America  get  together  and  as  one  man 
now  and  forever  refuse  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  any  "fake"  or  "scheme"  of 
any  kind,  and  decide  to  stick  to  honor- 
able and  legitimate  business  methods? 
Would  not  every  photographer  in  the 
business  be  benefited  financially,  and 
looked  upon  with  greater  respect  and 
confidence  by  those  with  whom  he  de- 
sires business  relations  ?  Just  as  sure  as 
you  live. 

In  one  of  our  State  Associations  the 
members  agree  to  discourage  in  every 
possible  manner,  evefything  of  a  "fake" 
or  "scheme"  character,  and  all  members 
are  required  to  stick  to  the  agreement, 
and  the  photographers  in  that  section  are 
doing  themselves  and  one  another  a 
greater  service  than  even  they  realize. 

Why  can  not  every  member  of  our 
profession  (and  especially  every  member 
of  a  photographers'  association)  who 
reads  these  lines  make  with  himself,  to- 
day and  nozv,  the  following  agreement: 
"I  will  henceforth  take  no  stock  in  any 
'scheme'  of  ticket  selling  or  anything 
of  a  like  nature;  but  will  confine  myself 
to  strictly  fair  and  honorable  business 
methods,  and  will  make  use  of  only  legit- 
imate advertising  methods"?  Wouldn't 
the  "cut  price,"  "cut  throat,"  "free  en- 
largement," "something  for  nothing" 
system  of  photography  become  "beauti- 
fully less"? 

The  "ticket  scheme"  is  a  "splendid 
graft"  (for  the  ticket  seller,  who  gets 
the   money;   but   a  misfortune   for  the 
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photographer  who  don't,  and  yet  pays 
the  freight).  "Better  steer  clear,"  is 
good  advice. 

Another  "splendid  graft"  is  the  one 
that  has  been  "worked"  for  about 
twenty-five  years  by  a  party  who  travels 
with  a  line  of  beautiful  samples  of  col* 
ored  pictures,  painted  on  "ivory" (?)  by 
a  "patented (?)  process,"  that  only  he 
can  teach  you,  and  that  you  can  make 
only  by  the  use  of  "positive  materials" 
that  you  must  procure  through  Him. 
Furthermore,  you  must  buy  from  him 
the  "territorial  right"  to  make  these  pic- 
^rires.  For  the  "instructions,"  and  the 
"territorial  right,"  he  will  "soak"  you 
for  twenty-five  simoleons,  or  if  things 
around  your  place  look  prosperous  he 
will  make  it  fifty. 

Now,  my  brother,  I  will  tell  you  how 
to  proceed  when  called  upon  by  "the 
gentleman." 

First,  shake  hands  with  him,  and  tell 
him  that  you  are  "glad  to  meet  him." 
Second,  if  your  door  is  not  already  open, 
open  it  as  far  as  possible.  Third,  ask 
"the  gentleman"  to  stand  just  inside  the 
opening,  facing  outward.  You  then  take 
a  position  about  two  feet  to  the  rear  of 
him,  standing  on  your  left  foot,  with  your 
right  swinging  well  backward.  You 
now  bring  your  right  foot  forward  and 
upward,  quickly  and  with  great  vigor, 
causing  your  toe  to  catdh  "the  gentle- 
man" at  a  point  about  eighteen  inches 
due  south  of  the  belt  line.  If  these  di- 
rections have  been  carefully  followed 
and  a  sufficient  amount  of  force  applied 
to  the  right  foot,  "the  gentleman"  should 
land  some  distance  outside  of  your  front 
door  (where  he  rightfully  belongs).  Be- 
fore "the  gentleman"  can  recover  from 
his  surprise  you  should  close  your  door 
(with  great  emphasis)  and  turn  the  key. 
You  sihould  then  give  yourself  credit  for 
twenty-five  dollars,  or,  if  things  around 
your  plate  look  prosperous,  make  it  fifty, 
as  that  is  the  amount  he  would  have  "let 
you  in  on  the  ground  floor"  for.  You 
may  now  go  about  your  customary  busi- 
ness and  feel  thankful  that  you  took  the 
course  as  instructed  above. 


If  "the  gentleman"  is  not  too  much 
shaken  up  by  the  course  pursued  by  you, 
he  will  probably  see  your  competitor  and 
"make  you  feel  all  kinds  of  sorrow  and 
envy"  when  you  find  what  a  splenclid 
picture  in  colors,  on  "ivory" (?)  he  can 
make  (not)  after  taking  the  "instruc- 
tion" and  getting  relief  from  his  weight 
of  coin ;  unless,  of  course,  your  compet- 
itor has  also  "got  wise"  and  administers 
the  treatment  as  outlined.  If  he  f(dlows 
your  lead,  he  will  be  "in  twenty-five  or 
fifty." 

If  the  beautiful  samples,  in  colors,  on 
"ivory"  ( ?)  are  not  sufficient  identifi- 
cation of  "the  gentleman,"  he  can  be 
further  recognized  by  the  fact  that  he 
is  rather  large,  good  looking,  well 
dressed  and  wears  diamonds.  Generally 
travels  with  a  woman  companion,  who 
is  also  dressed  "very  swell"  and  wears 
diamonds  (for  which  the  photograpfiers 
have  been  paying  on  the  instalment  plan 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  or  fifty  per  in- 
stalment). Of  course,  the  photog[raphers 
who  have  invested  can  not  recognize 
their  particular  instalment ;  but  that  does 
not  matter. 

Most  of  the  photographers  who  have 
invested  can  not  make  the  pictures  even 
after  having  taken  the  "instructions," 
and  therefore  have  no  use  for  the  "terri- 
torial rights"  which  they  will  dispose  of 
at  a  bargain;  the  only  difficulty  being 
that  the  new  owner  will  have  as  little 
use  for  them  as  the  present  holder. 

Of  course,  "the  gentleman"  gives  you 
a  very  legal-looking  "contract"  for  your 
money,  together  with  an  extra  sheet  of 
"directions"  for  making  metol-hydro  de- 
veloper, etc.,  and  also  the  address  of  the 
other  "gentleman"  from  whom  you  must 
order  the  positive  materials.  You  may 
send  some  of  your  good  money  to  the 
other  "gentleman"  for  "positive  mate- 
rials" and  then  never  hear  from  either 
the  money  or  the  "positive  materials," 
but  that  does  not  matter;  it  is  a  part  of 
the  "rights"  that  you  pay  for  and  you 
should  not  kick. 

You  had  best,  however,  take  the  ad- 
vice   and    administer   the   treatment   as 
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outlined  above,  and  if  you  should  Have 
a  great  desire  to  make  pictures,  such  as 
the  "gentleman"  carries,  and  wish  the 
instructions  without  parting  with  your 


ducats,  and  territorial  rights  extending 
around  the  earth,  just  tell  the  editor  to 
ask  your 

Uncle  Jack. 


PLATINUM    PRINTING-OUT   PAPER. 


BY   SIR    W.    DEW.    ABNEY,    K.C.B.,    D.C.L.,    D.SC,    F.R.S. 


There  have  been  from  time  to  time 
various  formulae  given  for  platinum 
paper  which  will  print  out  instead  of 
having  to  be  developed.  The  great  draw- 
back to  such  a  method  is  the  length  of 
exposure  necessary,  and,  what  I  have 
often  encountered,  irregularity  in  the 
prints.  Probably  this  was  a  fault  which 
might  be  traced  to  the  printer  and  the 
preparer  of  the  paper.  Quite  recently 
there  came  into  my  hands  some  platinum 
paper  prepared  by  the  Kodak  Company, 
which  had  "gone  off"  and  nothing  but 
flat  prints  with  dirty  whites  could  be  ob- 
tained. It  struck  me  that  perhaps  the 
paper  might  be  utilized  by  prolonging 
the  exposure,  and  getting  the  image 
without  development.  The  experiment 
was  tried,  and  good  black  images  ob- 
tained on  a  yellow  background,  the  print- 
ing being  carried  out  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  give  an  image  black  enough  for 
a  finished  print.  It  was  plunged  into 
hydrochloric  acid  and  water  (i  to  40) 
and  the  iron  salts  dissolved,  and  then 
washed  in  the  usual  way  with  changes  of 
acidified  water.  The  print  was  perfect 
in  every  way  except  perhaps  in  one  re- 
spect, which  was  that  the  surface  of  the 
paper  appeared  to  render  the  image 
slightly  less  defined  than  if  it  had  been 
obtained  by  development.  As  the  size 
of  the  prints  was  5x4,  this  was  undoubt- 
edly a  defect.  Why  it  existed  is  not 
very  evident.  On  carrying  the  experi- 
ments further,  it  was  found  that  weak 
neefatives  could  be  printed  from  to  give 
brighter  images  than  could  be  obtained 
by  development,  this  last,  of  course,  when 
fresh  paper  had  been  obtained.  Paper 
which  was  quite  fresh  was  next  used, 


and  there  was  no  variation  from  the  re- 
sults obtained  from  the  old  paper,  nor 
did  dampness  such  as  could  be  obtained 
by  exposing  the  paper  for  24  hours  in  a 
by  no  means  dry  room  affect  the  quality 
of  the  print  when  printing  out  was  car- 
ried on  with  it,  though  it  did  affect  the 
quality  of  the  prints  by  development. 

It  may  be  that  there  is  some  peculiarity 
in  the  preparation  of  the  Kodak  Plati- 
num paper,  as  I  have  not  met  the  same 
success  with  other  brands.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Kodak  paper  is  particu- 
larly free  from  solarization,  and  it  may 
be  that  this  is  a  reason  for  its  good 
qualities  for  printing-out  purposes.  It 
may  be  well  to  remember  that  an  acci- 
dentally over-printed  print  intended  to 
produce  a  picture  by  development  need 
not  be  wasted,  but  can  be  left  in  the 
frame  till  it  acquires  the  intensity  re- 
quired. It  cannot,  however,  be  denied 
that  the  printing  out  requires  consider- 
ably longer  time  than  that  required  for 
development;  roughly  speaking,  it  re- 
quires four  times  longer. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  paper 
used  was  thick,  and  with  a  prepared  sized 
surface  of  some  kind.  It  may  be  that 
the  kind  and  quantity  of  sizing  has  a 
good  deal  to  say  to  the  matter. 

It  would  be  interesting  if  some  mem- 
bers of  the  society  were  to  experiment 
with  the  printing-out  process,  giving  the 
results  they  obtained  with  weak  and 
dense  negatives,  and  comparing  them 
with  developed  prints  of  the  same  sub- 
ject. I  do  not  know  whether  any  one 
has  tried  the  Nelson  K.  Cherrill  frame 
for  printing  in  platinum  and  modifying 
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results  by  its  aid.  It  is  comparatively 
easy  to  make  any  modifications  in  prints 
which  are  printed  out,  but  much  more 


difficult  when  the  development  process 
has  to  be  carried  out. — The  Photographic 
Journal. 


ON  THE  ACCURACY  OF  PAPER  PRINTS. 


BY   E.    J.    SPITTA,    F.R.A.S.,    F.R.MIC.SOC, 
President  of  the  Quekett  Microscopical  Club,  etc. 


[It  has  long  been  matter  of  common 
knowledge  that  paper  prints  alter  in  di- 
mension in  the  photographic  processes, 
but  it  has  always  been  supposed  that  the 
alteration  was  invariably  in  expansion. 
In  this  article,  the  result  of  much  re- 
search, Dr.  Spitta  shows  that  in  every 
case  he  tried,  the  paper  contracted,  and 
did  not  expand.  These  details  are  of 
very  great  importance  in  many  of  the 
applications  to  which  photography  is  put. 
They  should  be  of  interest  also  to  gum- 
bichromate  workers,  who  encounter  the 
alteration  in  size  in  one  of  its  most  trou- 
blesome aspects  when  working  the  mul- 
tiple printing  method.] 

Although  it  is  highly  probable  the  at- 
tention of  some  experimenter  may  have 
been  called  to  the  subject  before,  still 
the  writer  has  not  come  across  any  exact 
experiments  to  determine  whether  a 
positive  made  on  paper  is  strictly  com- 
mensurate with  the  negative,  and,  if  not 
found  so,  in  what  direction  the  errors 
may  be  expected.  It  is  true  attention  has 
been  called  in  a  general  way  to  the 
fact  that  the  paper  positive  was  be- 
lieved to  stretch,  and  that  unequally,  ac- 
cording to  the  grain ;  but  the  belief  ap- 
pears to  have  been  founded  on  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  two  copies  from  off  the 
same  negative  printed  upon  opposite 
ways  of  the  paper  often  materially  differ- 
ed in  size,  one  being  longer  than  the  other. 
Indeed,  some  portrait  photographers  are 
said  to  take  advantage  of  this,  printing 
long-faced  subjects  on  one  way  of  the 
paper  and  broad-faced  models  on  the 
other,  so  as  to  lessen  the  individual  pecu- 
liarities as  much  as  possible.  But  so  far 
as  the  writer  can  find,  without  pretend- 
ing to  have  made  an  exhaustive  inquiry, 


everyone,  including  himself,  has  assumed 
that,  because  one  photograph  appeared 
longer  than  the  other,  the  paper  had 
stretched  more  in  this  direction  than  it 
had  done  in  the  opposite  one. 

Curiously,  however,  the  following  ex- 
periment seems  to  show  that  such  is  not 
the  case,  the  positive  never  appearing  to 
stretch  at  all  (save  when  wet),  and  it 
would  seem  the  previously  mentioned  dif- 
ferences in  length  are  really  due  to  the 
paper  contracting  more  in  one  direction 
than  in  the  other !  How  the  fallacy  was 
detected  came  about  in  the  following 
manner : 

It  was  desired  to  copy  some  charts  ex- 
actly. It  would  have  been  a  convenience 
to  reproduce  some  unusual  barometrical 
and  thermometrical  records  for  others  to 
keep  side  by  side  with  their  own  experi- 
ences, but  the  labor  of  such  reproduc- 
tions, save  by  photography,  seemed  pro- 
hibitive. To  obtain  on  a  plate  a  nega- 
tive that  is  a  true  copy  of  the  original, 
is  in  itself  no  easy  matter. 

Approximations  can  be  eflFected  easily 
enough,  but  one  that  is  exactly  the  same 
size  as  the  original  requires  some  con- 
siderable patience.  This  negative  hav- 
ing been  got,  a  print  was  made  on  Nikko 
paper.  Whilst  wet,  it  was  found  that 
the  paper  had  stretched,  as  was  antici- 
pated ;  but  some  surprise  was  felt  when, 
on  drying,  it  appeared  to  have  contracted 
slightly  each  "way"  of  the  paper,  just 
enough  to  prevent  the  copy  being  ex- 
actly a  replica  of  the  original.  The 
negative  which  had  been  made,  and 
proved  correct  with  the  original,  was 
again  compared,  when  it  was  found  to 
be  a  very  slight  degree  smaller,  but  as 
the  latter  had  been  accidentally  wetted 
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since  the  first  measurement  had  been 
taken,  it  was  thought  perhaps  that  that 
might  have  been  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
agreement. To  put  this  to  the  proof, 
and  to  make  sure  that  the  film  on  the 
negative  does  not  contract,  a  flat  glass 
rule  divided  in  millimetres  was  placed 
successively  on  a  "process"  plate  and  a 
"flashlight,"  so  that  a  slow  and  a  rapid 
emulsion  might  be  tested.  After  expos- 
ing, developing,  fixing  and  drying  in  the 
usual  manner,  the  same  glass  rule  was 
used  to  examine  the  image  on  the  films, 
making  use  of  the  identical  figure  copies 
in  case  some  of  the  graduations  might 
not  have  been  quite  accurate.  The  nega- 
tive was  in  each  case  found  to  be  abso- 
lutely correct. 

The  glass  rule  was  then  similarly 
placed  upon  several  kinds  of  sensitized 
papers,  a  list  being  given  below,  with 
the  result  that  every  kind  contracted  to 
a  small  degree,  although  some  did  so 
more  than  others,  and  nearly  all  shrank 
differently  across  the  grain  of  the  paper 
in  contradistinction  to  its  length.  It 
should  be  understood,  however,  that  in 
the  following  table  of  contractions  the 
terms  "with"  and  "across"  the  grain  are 
only  assumptions,  for  it  is  quite  possible 
one  manufacturer  may  cut  his  sizes  a 
different  way  from  another;  hence  all 
that  is  meant  is  that  the  contractions 
were  across  or  with  the  lengths  of  the 
papers  as  found  in  their  respective  pack- 
ets. Then,  too,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  it  is  quite  likely  different 
batches  would  furnish  different  results, 
although  repeated  experiment  with  the 
same  packet  furnished  the  same  results 
in  all  instances  in  which  it  was  tried. 
The  contraction  of  the  carbon  single 
transfer  was  so  excessive  that  it  was 
thought  unnecessary  to  sensitize  another 
sheet  to  test  "across"  the  grain.  Before 
discussing  the  list  of  papers  tried,  lest 
any  mistake  might  have  arisen  in  the 
measurements  of  any  of  them,  they  were 
all  remeasured.  Some  surprise  was  felt  to 
find  that  nearly  all  specimens  had  con- 
tracted still  more  in  the  interval  of  a 
week  or  a  fortnight  which  had  elapsed 


between  the  two  measurements.  This 
showed  evidently  that  contraction  goes 
on  for  some  time  after  ordinary  drying, 
for  it  was  not  likely  all,  or  nearly  all, 
the  original  measurements  had  been  too 
small. 

Table  of  Papers. 

ContracHonTin  too  mm,  of  the  paper^ 

Across.     Witb  gr. 

Ilford  bromide  (thin) 0.8  0.8 

Wellington  and  Ward  bromide.  0.3s  0.35 

Nikko  0.3  0.4 

Barnet  slow  enamel 0.25  0.3 

Velox 0.3  0.55 

Platona  0.6  0.5 

Platinum   0.5  0.6 

Aristo  (collodion)   0.6  i.o 

Carbon   (single  transfer) —  i.i 

Argentic  chloride  (Morgan  and 

Kidd)   04  04 

Ilford  P.O.? 04s  0.5 

Imperial  P.O.P a3  0.25 

Paget  self-toning  0.35  0.6 

Imperial  self-toning   a35  a6 

Negative  paper  04  04 

Positive  paper  (Wellington  and 

Ward)    0.6  0.5 

On  examining  this  list,  it  will  be  seen 
that  specimens  of  bromides,  enamel  pa- 
pers, platinum  papers,  collodion-covered 
papers,  and  printing-out,  including  car- 
bon tissue,  have  all  been  tried,  and  that 
all  have  been  found  to  contract,  and  not 
one  to  expand. 

The  question  then  arose  as  to  what 
could  such  contraction  be  due?  Was  the 
paper  at  fault,  or  the  emulsion,  or  both? 
If  the  paper,  then  it  was  conjectured 
that  coating  it  with  some  solution  of 
gelatine  before  printing  might  cure  the 
trouble.  Different  percentages  of  gela- 
tine and  water  were  tried,  when  it  was 
found  that  one  in  sixty  did  not  do  much 
good,  but  that  one  in  thirty  reduced  the 
contraction  of  Imperial  printing-out 
paper  to  0.05  and  o.i  for  across  and 
with  the  length  respectively,  although, 
curiously,  such  a  coating  had  no  effect 
on  Nikko  paper.  One  in  fifteen  did  not 
appear  to  answer  so  well  as  one  in  thirty, 
but  here  it  was  thought  possibly  the  coat- 
ing had  somewhat  to  do  with  the  falling 
off,  as  the  last  named  solution  was  a  little 
difficult  to  spread  evenly.  For  this 
reason  the  next  batch  was  floated  on  the 
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warm  solution  of  gelatine,  two  coats  be- 
ing given,  but  no  improvement  seemed 
attainable.  It  was  thought  possibly  the 
paper  should  be  coated  on  the  back  be- 
fore the  emulsion  was  spread  on,  but  no 
experiments  were  conducted  in  this  di- 
rection. 

Here,  then,  the  matter  must  rest,  any- 
how for  the  present,  but  the  experiments 
have  rendered  it  evident  that,  for  strictly 
scientific  purposes,  where  absolutely  ac- 
curate replicas  from  off  the  negatives 
are  necessary,  reproduction  by  printing 
upon  any  of  the  above-mentioned  papers 
must  be  avoided ;  for  where  small  quan- 
tities are  in  evidence,  such  as  the  relative 


position  of  stars  in  a  star-chart  of  the 
heavens,  or  the  exact  position  and  rela- 
tions and  widths  of  lines  in  the  spectro- 
graph, an  average  contraction  of  a  little 
over  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  every  foo. 
would  be  a  quantity  which  could  not  be 
called  negligible. 

Since  writing  this,  I  have  been  experi- 
menting with  wetting  the  back  of  P.O.P. 
and  Nikko,  allowing  them  to  dry  and 
then  exposing.  With  P.O.P.  this  does 
not  reduce  the  contraction  any  more  than 
the  coating  of  gelatine,  but  with  Nikko 
it  quite  cures  it  across  the  grain,  and 
only  shows  0.7  mm.  in  100  mm.  with  the 
grain. — Photography. 
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Permanganate  has  changed  its  posi- 
tion nowadays,  as  far  as  intensification 
is  concerned,  and  has  evolved  from  aux- 
iliary to  principal.  Thus  we  find  that 
many  years  ago  it  was  used  in  connec- 
tion with  an  iodine  method  of  intensify- 
ing; the  negative  was  "bleached"  in  a 
solution  containing  .2  per  cent,  of  iodine 
and  .4  per  cent,  of  potassium  iodide, «.  e., 
left  until  it  had  assumed  a  bluish-green 
tint;  it  was  next  immersed  in  a  3  per 
cent,  solution  of  potassium  permanga- 
nate, when  the  silver  iodide  produced  in 
the  first  process  caused  the  precipitation 
upon  the  image  of  manganic  oxide.  The 
treatment  with  permanganate  was,  how- 
ever, only  of  secondary  importance,  the 
chief  intensification  being  caused  by  the 
increased  opacity  of  the  partly  rehalo- 
genized  image. 

Some  time  ago  the  use  of  potassium 
permanganate  was  suggested  with  sub- 
sequent development  with  ferrous  oxa- 
late, the  red  deposit  at  first  formed  being 
decomposed  by  the  oxalate,  and  man- 
ganic oxide  or  low  manganese  com- 
pounds being  formed  which  gave  the  re- 
quired intensification. 

By  combining  partial  rehalogeniza- 
tion,  however,  with  the  action  of  per- 
manganate, a  better  eflFect  is  produced, 
and  the  result  is  an  intensification  which 


is  of  especial  advantage  in  the  case  of 
under-exposed  negatives,  as  the  details 
in  the  shadows  are  brought  up  in  a  most 
satisfactory  way. 

The  permanganate  solution  is  pre^ 
pared  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and,  there- 
fore, contains  a  small  percentage  of 
chlorine,  as  can  be  at  once  detected  by 
its  smell.  The  proportion  of  permanga- 
nate to  acid  may  vary  from  2:2  to  2:1, 
the  latter  being  most  satisfactory. 

Permanganate  Bath. 

Potassium  permanganate   a  gm. 

Hydrochloric  acid   (cone.) i  com. 

Water   100  ccm. 

The  negative,  after  having  been  thor- 
oughly washed,  is  placed  in  this  bath  for 
a  period  between  one  and  three  minutes, 
during  which  time  the  image  is  trans- 
formed into  a  reddish-pink,  and  appar- 
ently loses  -very  much  in  density.  The 
clear  portions  become  chiefly  discolored, 
but  no  chemical  effect  seems  to  take 
place  in  them,  as  on  subsequent  develop- 
ment they  again  become  clear  and  white. 

A  short  rinse  only,  in  water,  is  ad- 
visable between  the  use  of  the  above 
bath  and  redevelopment;  too  long 
washing  appears  to  lessen  the  intensifica- 
tion. 
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Any  organic  alkaline  developer  may 
be  used,  but  hydro-quinone  with  caustic 
soda  is  recommended.  The  red  plate, 
when  immersed  in  the  developer,  quickly 
becomes  brown,  and  finally  black,  and  as 
already  stated,  the  whites  again  become 


perfectly   clear.     A    short   washing    in 
water  concludes  the  process. 

The  effect  on  gradation,  photo-metri- 
cally  estimated,  is  fairly  even,  but  con- 
trasts are  slightly  reduced. — T  Thorne 
Baker^  in  The  Photographic  Jourfial, 
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Printing  on  Silk,  Muslin,  etc. — An- 
swering an  inquiry  from  a  correspon- 
dent we  give  the  following  formula  for 
printing  on  silk,  muslin  and  other  fab- 
rics which  is  highly  commmended  by 
those  who  have  used  it: 

Water    lo  ozs. 

Common  salt   lOO  grs. 

Gelatine    20  grs. 

Dissolve  with  heat  and  uniformly 
moisten  the  textile,  which  may  be  con- 
veniently stretched  on  a  frame.  When 
dry,  moisten  with  a  solution  of  silver 
nitrate,  40  grains  to  the  ounce.  The 
material  being  once  more  dry  is  ready 
for  printing,  toning  and  fixing  as  for 
prints  on  albumenized  paper. 


To  Blacken  Brasswork. — Clean  off  the 
old  black  with  fine  glass  paper  or  emery 
and  polish  with  tripoli ;  then  use  the  fol- 
lowing preparation :  Dissolve  forty  grains 
of  silver  nitrate  in  one  hundred  minims 
of  distilled  water;  also  dissolve  forty 
grains  of  copper  nitrate  in  one  hundred 
minims  of  distilled  water;  mix  the  two 
solutions.  Dip  the  stops  in  this  mixture 
and  let  them  dry.  When  dry  they  should 
be  heated  on  a  sand  bath  until  they  as- 
sume a  fine  dead  black  color.  Another 
simple  method  is  to  make  lampblack 
into  a  paste  with  gold  size,  and  add  just 
sufficient  oil  of  turpentine  to  make  it 
thin  enough  to  use  with  a  camel-hair 
brush,  then  paint  the  stops  with  it. 


To  Make  Chemically  Pure  Blotting 
Paper. — Ordinary  white  and  colored 
blotting  papers  contain  notable  quanti- 
ties of   sulphites  which  have  not  been 


perfectly  washed  out  of  the  pulp  before 
passing  to  the  machine.  These  bodies 
are  added  to  the  pulp  after  bleaching  to 
get  rid  of  the  smell  of  chlorine,  hence 
they  are  called  "anti-chlors" ;  and  gen- 
erally consist  of  sulphites  and  bisulpliutes 
of  soda.  Their  presence  in  gapers  which 
are  used  to  dry  photo  prints  is  fatal  to 
permanent  results.  It  therefore  behooves 
us  to  discard  the  use  of  common  papers 
for  such  purposes,  unless  specially  treat- 
ed to  remove  such  impurities.  The  fol- 
lowing tests  will  enable  anyone  to  judge 
as  to  the  suitability  of  the  various  papers 
offered.  Acidity:  Take  a  piece  of  the 
paper,  six  inches  square,  place  in  a  sau- 
cer, and  pour  over  it  distilled  water,  and 
work  about  with  a  glass  rod  for  five  or 
ten  minutes.  Now  take  a  blue  litmus 
paper  or  a  little  tincture  of  litmus  and 
test  extract,  when  if  either  turn  red  it 
shows  presence  of  acid.  Divide  the  ex- 
tract into  two  parts;  to  one  add  a  few 
drops  of  nitric  acid,  then  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver solution,  when  if  a  white,  curdy  pre- 
cipitate is  formed,  it  proves  the  presence 
of  hydrochloric  acid  or  chlorides.  To 
the  second  portion  add  a  few  drops  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  heat  to  boiling  in  a 
test  tube,  and  add  a  solution  of  barium 
chloride;  a  white  precipitate  indicates 
the  presence  of  sulphuric  acid  or  sul- 
phates. Sulphites'.  Take  another  piece 
of  the  paper,  same  size  as  before,  and  ex- 
tract with  water,  and  divide  solution  into 
two  parts;  now  prepare  a  solution  of 
starch,  made  by  boiling  four  or  five 
grains  of  starch  with  an  ounce  of  water ; 
allow  it  to  cool.  Get  a  little  tincture  of 
iodine,  and  dilute  it  five  or  six  times  with 
water,  then  mix  equal  parts  of  the  starch 
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solution  and  the  dilute  iodine  solution, 
when  an  intense  blue  color  is  produced; 
add  a  drop  of  this  blue  compound  to  one 
of  the  water  extracts  of  the  blotting 
paper,  when  if  sulphites  be  present  the 
color  will  be  instantly  discharged.  Add 
to  the  remaining  portion  of  the  extracts 
a  few  drops  of  silver  nitrate  solution, 
when  a  black  precipitate  will  be  formed 
on  heating,  if  any  sulphites  or  hyposul- 
phites be  present.  To  free  blotting  paper 
from  all  impurities  likely  to  injure  sil- 
ver prints,  place  the  paper  in  a  large  de- 
veloping dish,  and  flood  with  boiling 
water  three  or  four  times,  then  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
again  with  hot  water,  washing  free  from 
soda ;  hang  the  paper  up  to  dry.  When 
dry  it  is  ready  for  use.  — The  Photo- 
graphic Reference  Book, 


Birthday  Photographs. — ^An  article 
that  appeared  not  long  since,  in  the  New 
York  Sun,  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  English  press  and  the  British  Jour- 
nal cites  it  as  an  example  to  be  followed 
by  progressive  photographers  of  the 
other  side.  The  idea  is  not  a  new  one, 
but  is  capable  of  many  applications.  The 
article  reads  as  follows : 

"I  have  taken  that  man's  picture  on 
the  second  day  of  August  every  year  for 
twenty  years,"  said  the  old  photographer, 
as  a  sitter  passed  out  of  the  studio. 
"August  2  is  his  birthday,  and  he  has 
faced  a  camera  on  that  day  every  year 
since  he  was  born.  He  is  now  fifty-six, 
and  in  an  album  at  his  house  he  has 
fifty-six  pictures  of  himself,  and  there 
is  room  in  the  book  for  seventy.  If  he 
lives  beyond  the  allotted  tfiree-score 
and  ten  he  will  get  another  album.  He 
first  came  to  me  the  year  after  I  began 
business.  The  photographer  who  had 
made  his  birthday  pictures  for  many 
years  before  that  had  died,  and  the  new 
proprietor  did  not  please  him.  The  first 
time  he  came  in  he  said  nothing  to  indi- 
cate that  he  was  other  than  an  ordinary 
passing  customer.  Then,  on  August  20, 
he  came  back  with  a  woman  about  his 
•own  age  and  had  a  picture  made  of  her. 


On  the  i8th  of  the  next  January,  he 
came  with  a  boy  of  sixteen  and  had  his 
picture  taken.  By  that  time  I  had  be- 
gun to  feel  pretty  well  acquainted  with 
him,  and  he  told  me  the  story  of  the 
photographs.  His  father  had  lost  a  fa- 
vorite son,  before  my  friend  was  bom, 
of  whom  a  picture  had  never  been  made. 
The  old  man  had  mourned  the  dead  boy, 
and  his  grief  was  the  more  keen  because 
he  had  no  effigy  of  him.  So  he  declared 
that  if  he  was  ever  blessed  with  another 
son  he  would  have  his  picture  the  day 
he  was  born,  and  on  every  birthday 
after.  Accordingly,  on  the  day  my  cus- 
tomer came  into  the  world  he  had  a 
picture  made  of  him  in  his  nurse's  arms. 
On  August  2  every  year  thereafter,  as 
long  as  the  father  Uved,  he  took  the  son 
to  have  his  picture  made.  After  the 
father's  death  the  birthday  photograph 
habit  was  kept  up,  and  the  pictures  gave 
so  much  pleasure  to  their  owner  that 
when  he  married  he  established  the  cus- 
tom in  his  household,  and  had  a  picture 
of  his  wife  made  on  her  first  birthday 
after  their  marriage.  Children  came  to 
them  in  due  time,  and  each  little  one 
was  photographed  on  his  birthday  and 
on  every  anniversary.  He  has  an  album 
for  each  member  of  his  household,  and 
I  can  assure  you  they  form  an  extreme- 
ly handsome  and  interesting  series  of  hu- 
man documents.  Two  of  the  sons  arc 
married  and  live  far  away  from  New 
York.  They  follow  the  custom  their 
father  taught  them,  and  each  year  send 
him  pictures  of  themselves  and  their 
families,  and  in  return  pictures  of  all 
those  at  home  are  sent  to  them.  As  a 
photogiapher,  I  may  be  a  bit  partial  to 
the  custom,  but  I  cannot  imagine  a  more 
delightful  plan  for  keeping  alive  fam- 
ily affection,  nor  a  more  interesting  book 
than  one  of  those  albums,  carrying  its 
hero  through  the  seven  ages  of  man. 
These  albums  are  not  only  valuable  to. 
those  who  are  bound  to  the  originals  by 
ties  of  relationship  and  love,  but  the 
historian  may  see  in  them  the  progress 
of  fashions  in  apparel,  styles  and  hair- 
dressing,  and  the  advancement  made  in 
the  art  of  making  pictures." 


TRADE  NOTES. 


It  is  pretty  generally  conceded  that  the 
house  of  Ralph  J.  Golsen  is  as  well  known 
throughout  the  United  States  as  any  one 
other  photographic  supply  house. 

In  the  photographic  world  their  lists  and 
catalogues  are  as  familiar  as  the  ad$.  of 
"Uneeda  Biscuit"  or  the  "Gold  Dust  Twins." 
On  the  assumption  that  a  series  of  views  of 
the  different  departments  of  our  establish- 
ment will  prove  of  interest  to  the  photogra- 
pher, the  current  issue  of  the  Photo  pivot, 
their  trade  publication,  will  be  entitled,  "A 
Photographic  Trip  Through  the  Greatest 
Lens  and  Outfit  House  of  America"  with 
about  24  half-tone    illustrations. 

They  will  reserve  1,000  copies  of  this  edi- 
tion to  meet  special  requests — a  copy  will  be 
mailed  free  for  the  asking.  Send  a  postal 
card  to  Ralph  J.  Golsen,  72  and  74  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 


When  Messrs.  G.  Gennert,  New  York  and 
Chicago,  opened  their  Western  store  at  23 
East  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  they  had  no  idea 


that  another  move  would  be  necessary  so 
soon,  but  the  way  in  which  the  business  has 
developed  under  the  able  management  of 
Mr.  G.  C.  Gennert  in  so  short  a  time  has 
compelled  them  to  seek  larger  and  more  con- 
venient premises,  which  they  have  found  at 
53  and  55  Lake  Street,  Chicago,  and  are  now 
in  a  position  to  handle  their  specialties  and 
general  photographic  supplies  with  greater 
expediency  and  will  permit  of  larger  and 
more  varied  stock  being  carried.  Whilst 
this  move  was  in  progress  Mr.  Maurice  Gen- 
nert, who  controls  the  New  York  brandi,  was 
in  Europe  and  when  he  returned  on  the  first 
of  December,  he  was  surprised  on  entering 
his  office  to  see  a  large  floral  horseshoe 
standing  near  his  desk.  A  label  was  at- 
tached, stating  that  this  five-foot  tribute  was 
"from  the  employees"  and  is  a  gratifying 
token  of  the  regard  they  all  have  for  their 
employer. 

We  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  Mr.  Gen- 
nert and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  pho- 
tographic novelties,  etc.,  he  has  secured 
whilst  abroad. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  a  r^eat  folder  announce- 
ment from  the  photographic  studio  of  J. 
Zweifel,  of  Dayton,  O.,  that  ought  to  prove 
very  effective.  It  is  a  thoroughly  good  piece 
of  artistic  advertising,  neatly  gotten  up  and 
attractive  in  every  detail.  It  consists  of  a 
handsome  linen  finish  folder  with  an  oval  cut 
from  the  first  page  through  which  show  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  a  boy,  which  is  printed 
full  length  and  mounted  on  the  third  page 
of  the  folder.  The  announcement  is  neatly 
printed  on  the  inside  of  the  second  page, 
beneath  the  oval.  If  more  photographers  would 
use  this  sort  of  thing  or  something  like  it 
there  would  be  better  business  in  photography. 
We  congratulate  Mr.  Zweifel  upon  the  get-up 
of  this  little  publication. 


We  note  that  Mr.  Walter  Burke,  F.  R.  P. 
S.,  has  assumed  editorial  management  of  the 
Australasian  Photographic  Review,  of  Sid- 
ney, Australia.  This  publication  is  the  most 
important  photographic  paper  published  in 
Australia  and  we  congratulate  its  business 
management  upon  having  secured  the  services 
of  Mr.  Burke,  whose  name  and  reputation  in 
the  photographic  field  are  sufficient  to  in- 
sure his  success  and  that  of  the  publication. 


The  folk)wing  letter  from  the  C.  P.  Gocrz 
Optical  Works  is  self-explanatory.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  advertisement  referred  to 


appeared  in  the  December  number  of  this 
journal,  we  reprint  the  letter  as  a  matter  of 
simple  justice. 

Dec.   9,    '05. 
PAut  Fournier,  Esq., 

East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Sir  : — We  have  noticed  in  some  of  the 
photographic  magazines  one  of  your  adver- 
tisements wherein  you  offer  to  sell  photo- 
graphic goods  to  any  one  writing  to  you 
within  thirty  days  at  the  regular  dealers'  dis- 
counts. You  name  further  a  certain  number 
of  firms  whose  goods  are  supposed  to  be  ob- 
tainable at  those  terms.  Our  firm  is  one  of 
them. 

Without  entering  into  the  merits  of  the 
case  and  pointing  out  to  you  the  utter  im- 
possibility of  fulfilling  the  promise  made  in 
your  advertisement,  we  protest  in  un- 
equivocal terms  against  the  use  you  have 
made  of  our  name  without  our  consent,  and 
in  a  way  liable  to  mislead  our  customers,  as 
well   as  the  trade  in  general. 

While  we  are  not  belonging  to  the  trust 
we  are  not  anti-trust  dealers.  Neither  do  we 
wish  to  appear  as  fighting  the  trust,  which 
the  terms  of  your  advertisement  may  cause 
people  to  surmise.  Far  less  do  we  wish  to 
have  it  appear  as  if  we  were  giving  you  our 
support  in  the  unqualifiable  business  propo- 
sitions you  are  making  to  photographers.  We 
wish,  therefore,  to   impress  upon  you  in  un- 
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mistakable  terms,  that  in  no  way,  manner, 
shape  or  form,  do  we  allow  you  hencefor- 
ward to  make  use  of  our  name  in  your  ad- 
vertisements. This  without  prejudice  of  any 
further  action  which  wc  may  deem  fit  to 
take  in  the  matter. 

We  trust  you  will  take  good  note  of  the 
present  request,   and  remain. 
Yours  truly, 
C.  P.  GoSRZ  Optical  Works. 


our  products,  that  they  carefully  note  that 
the  AGFA  trade-mark  is  on  every  package, 
and  thereby  avoid  any  possible  pitfalls. 


December  14,  1905. 
Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine, 
New  York  City. 
Gentlemen  :— An    advertisement    of    Paul 
Fournier's    appears    in    some    of    the    photo- 
graphic journals.     As  this  advertisement  uses 
our  name  without  our  knowledge  or  permis- 
sion in  a  manner  that  we  consider  detrimen- 
tal to  our  interests,  we  wish,  out  of  justice 
to  ourselves,  to  contradict  any  wrong  impres- 
sion and  we,  therefore,  would  thank  you  to 
give    the    enclosed    article    publicity   in    your 
magazine. 

By  so  doing  you  will  greatly  oblige. 
Yours  truly, 

Berlin  Aniline  Works. 

IMPORTANT  TO  DEALERS. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  Berlin 
Aniline  Works  to  recognize  legitimate  deal- 
ers, and  dealers  only,  in  extending  a  trade 
discount,  and  we  wish  to  emphatically  state 
that  this  policy  has  not  been  changed.  Also, 
we  wish  to  correct  any  false  impression  that 
may  arise  from  a  recent  advertisement  which 
appears  in  some  of  the  photographic  jour- 
nals, to  the  effect  that  our  goods  are  to  be 
sold  to  consumers  at  dealers'  discounts.  As 
this  announcement  was  made  without  our 
knowledge  and  our  name  used  without  a  per- 
mission, we  feel  that  the  above  explanation 
is  due,  not  only  to  the  dealer,  but  to  the 
consumer.  Also,  this  advertisement  attempts 
to  classify  us  as  regards  our  business  policy. 
This  statement  is  a  deliberate  falsehood  and 
an  attempt  to  mislead  prospective  buyers,  for 
in  the  conducting  of  our  business  we  do  not 
know  the  application  of  the  word  "trust"  or 
''anti-trust." 

As  we  value  our  reputation  highly,  it  is 
our  intention  that  our  good  name  shall  not 
be  traded  upon  by  anyone  to  advance  their 
business  interests  or  to  promote  any  adver- 
tising scheme. 

Being  the  manufacturers  of  the  following 
articles:  Metol,  Amidol,  Rodinal,  Eikonogen, 
AGFA  Pyro,  AGFA  Intensifier,  AGFA  Re- 
ducer, Blitzlicht,  AGFA  Isolar  Dry  Plates 
and  AGFA  Lantern  Slide  Plates,  and  pro- 
prietors of  the  well-known  AGFA  trade- 
mark, it  has  been  our  aim  to  promote  the 
sale  of  our  goods  in  a  way  that  is  in  keeping 
with  good  business  methods,  and  we  would 
suggest,  as  a  protection  to  all  purchasers  of 


We  have  before  us  an  album  containing^  one 
hundred  photographs  made  by  sixteen  mem- 
bers of  the  International  Photographic  Ex- 
change, all  the  views  in  this  album  having 
been  made  in  the  city  of  Washington.  Ac- 
companying the  album,  which  is  to  be  mailed 
in  turn  by  each  member  receiving  it  to  the 
next  in  hne,  is  a  typewritten  description  of 
each  view,  giving  its  location  and  a  brief  his- 
tory of  the  points  of  interest  in  the  picture. 
This  is  undoubtedly  a  very  interesting  way 
of  spreading  broadcast  pictorial  information 
concerning  the  larger  cities  and  points  of 
interest  in  our  country  and  will  no  doubt  have 
a  considerable  interest  to  the  members  of  the 
International  Photographic  Exchange.  The 
illustrations  are  in  the  main  good,  although 
many  of  them  depend  more  upon  the  influ- 
ence produced  by  the  picture  than  by  artistic 
or  technical  skill  displayed  in  their  produc- 
tion. 

From  the  condition  of  the  typewritten  pages 
of  the  descriptive  matter  as  it  reaches  us,  we 
cannot  but  heave  a  sigh  and  drop  a  tear  of 
pity  for  those  who  may  be  forced  to  read  it 
by  the  time  it  reaches  the  latter  end  of  its 
journey.  It  would  seem  that  a  publication  of 
this  sort,  which  has  to  carry  its  message  to 
so  many  distant  and  different  readers  would 
be  better  printed,  or  in  any  event  typewritten 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep  the  sheets  clean 
and  presentable,  which  they  are  not  now. 


We  are  in  receipt  from  the  Berlin  Photo- 
graphic Company,  14  East  23rd  Street,  New 
York  City,  of  their  extremely  beautiful  and 
comprehensive  catalogue  of  fine  art  publi- 
cations. This  catalogue  is  octavo  size,  beau- 
tifully illustrated  with  exquisite  miniature 
photographs  printed  upon  half-tone  paper 
and  contains  246  pages  of  descriptive  matter, 
price  lists,  etc.  In  this  catalogue  are  con- 
tained the  names  of  all  the  old  and  modern 
artists,  and  the  biographical  notes  accompany- 
ing the  artists'  names  have  been  compiled 
with  the  greatest  care.  This  catalogue  will 
be  found  a  very  useful  companion  to  stu- 
dents of  art  and  picture  buyers  in  general. 


Burke  &  James,  of  Chicago  and  New  York, 
announce  that  they  have  purchased  the  entire 
estate  of  Jas.  H.  Smith  &  Co.,  which  includes 
the  good- will,  patents,  trade-niarks,  macliinery 
and  tools,  and  that  it  is  their  intention  to  con- 
tinue manufacturing  the  best  products  of  that 
company.  Readers  of  W.  P.  M.  will  be  glad 
to  know  that  the  high  standard  of  workman- 
ship already  established  by  the  well-known 
and  long  established  house  of  Jas.  H.  Smith  & 
Co.  will  be  continued  under  the  new  manage- 
ment. 


By    Homeier   dir    Clark,  Richmond,  Va. 
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CAN  I  AFFORD  TO  ADVERTISE  AND   HOW  ? 


BY  W.  I.  SCANDLIN 


This  is  a  question  that  a  great  many 
photographers  to-day  are  asking  them- 
selves, and  in  far  too  many  cases  for  their 
own  good  are  answering  it  in  the  neg- 
ative without  investigation.     No  matter 
how  small  the  gallery  may  be,  if  it  is  do- 
ing"  a  business  that  supports  its  proprie- 
tor without  advertising  it  can,  with  the 
right  kind  of  advertising,  be  made  to 
bring  in  a  vefy  considerable  increase  of 
business  during  the  next  twelve  months. 
The  word  "advertising"  seems  to  scare 
a   great   many  men   who  would   profit 
greatly  by  looking  into  the  matter  before 
dismissing  it.     Advertising  in  its  true 
sense,  does  not  mean,  of  necessity,  an  ex- 
pensive campaign   of   literature,   news- 
paper space,   periodical  publications  or 
matter  of  that  kind,  but  properly  em- 
braces all  efforts  by  which  a  knowlenge 
of  the  existence  of  the  studio  may  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people  of 
a    community,    their    interest    focussed 
upon  it  and  the  thought  created  in  their 
minds  that  its  products  are  more  neces- 
sary to  their  welfare  and  happiness  than 
they  had  believed  to  be  the  case. 

In  many  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities, 
photographers  with  a  large  population 
to  draw  from  have  long  realized  the 
value  of  publicity  matter  and  advantage 
of  working  along  some  definite  line  of 
advertising,  without  which  they  would 
hardly  deem  it  possible  to  carry  on  the 


business  to-day.  In  the  smaller  towns 
where  the  population  is  limited  and 
where  the  buying  interest  of  the  com- 
munity has  never  been  aroused  to  the 
purchase  of  goods  other  than  those 
deemed  necessary  for  the  comforts  of 
life,  the  case  is  different  and  the  photog- 
rapher located  in  a  community  of  this 
kind  naturally  shies  at  a  proposition 
which  involves  the  expenditure  of  any 
considerable  amount  of  money  without 
a  definite  and  absolute  certainty  of 
proper  returns.  It  is  nevertheless  a  fact 
that  even  in  such  communities  as  these, 
the  photographer  can  inaugurate  some 
sort  of  a  publicity  method  by  which  in 
the  course  of  time,  his  business  should 
profit  materially.  It  is,  however,  in  most 
cases,  a  fatal  mistake  to  imagine  that  the 
expenditure  of  a  few  dollars  for  leaf- 
lets, folders,  follow-up  letters  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind,  even  including  news- 
paper advertising,  will  be  of  any  ma- 
terial value  in  adding  to  the  business  of 
the  studio,  unless  the  campaign  be  car- 
ried on  with  persistence  and  upon  lines 
that  are  well  thought  out  and  carefully 
planned. 

The  money  that  may  be  spent  for  a 
spasmodic  dive  into  publicity  by  which 
the  advertiser  makes  what  to  him  is  a 
tremendous  splurge,  but  what  to  the 
public  scarcely  creates  a  ripple  in  the 
tide  of  their  interest  or  enthusiasm,  he 
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may  better  devote  to  the  purchase  of  a 
box  of  cigars  or  other  luxury  and  get 
the  enjoyment  of  them  himself.  There 
are  many  lines  of  publicity  that  may  be 
opened  up  in  the  smaller  studios  with- 
out the  expenditure  of  a  cent  for  printed 
matter  of  any  kind  and  at  this  season  of 
the  year  it  behooves  the  ambitious  man 
to  get  busy  and  work  out  the  problem 
for  himself.  If  he  has  a  studio  regis- 
ter that  contains  any  considerable  num- 
ber of  names,  let  him  go  carefully  over 
it  for  the  past  four  or  five  years.  Let 
him  pick  out  the  names  of  patrons  who 
have  not  been  in  his  studio  for  a  con- 
siderable length  of  time — it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  he  will  find  many  such — 
and  let  him,  during  the  spare  time  that 
he  would  otherwise  employ  in  waiting 
for  the  customer  to  come  in,  sit  down 
and  write  a  few  lines  to  the  customer, 
reminding  him  of  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  since  the  last  negatives  were 
made  in  the  studio.  Let  him  mail  this 
letter  under  a  two-cent  stamp  and  await 
results.  If  none  are  in  evidence  dur- 
ing the  following  two  or  three  weeks, 
let  him  repeat  the  dose,  using  a  little 
different  phrastology,  but  at  the  same 
time,  dwelling  upon  his  desire  to  show 
them  something  new  in  the  line  of  por- 
traiture or  to  bring  to  their  attention 
some  special  line  of  printing  or  other 
special  line  of  his  studio  which  he  be- 
lieves would  particularly  interest  them. 

There  is  an  endless  field  of  possibility 
in  the  studio  register  of  almost  every 
photographic  establishment  in  the  coun- 
try and  it  has  never  been  half  worked. 
If  the  proprietor  of  the  studio  does  not 
feel  competent  to  work  out  the  prob- 
lem of  framing  and  phrasing  such  a  let- 
ter, let  him  ask  help  of  someone  who  can 
help  him.  There  are  plenty  to  whom  he 
can  apply  and  he  need  not  be  at  any  con- 
siderable expense  in  the  matter,  either. 

If  he  wishes  to  reach  a  larger  circle 
of  possible  buyers,  let  him  prepare,  or 
have  prepared  a  neat,  attractive,  but  in- 
expensive folder  or  leaflet  which  may  be 
mailed  under  a  one-cent  stamp  and  let 
It  be  followed  by  another  or  a  personally 
written  letter  a  little  later  on.     In  any 


event  let  him  assure  himself  at  the  start 
that  whatever  course  he  undertakes  must 
be  persisted  in  for  a  reasonable  length  of 
time  if  he  is  to  expect  any  considerable 
return. 

One  thing  may  be  taken  as  a  self-evi- 
dent proposition,  namely,  that  if  the  es- 
tablishment has  been  kept  going  without 
any  effort  of  this  sort,  the  right  kind  of 
effort  will  materially  increase  the  re- 
turns. 

It  is  also  evident  that  if  the  returns 
can  be  increased  in  this  way,  the  per- 
centage of  profit  arising  from  increase 
of  business  will  be  very  much  greater 
than  that  resulting  from  the  business  as 
carried  on  under  the  old  method.  There 
are  few  galleries  in  the  land  that  cannot 
handle  a  large  proportion  of  new  busi- 
ness in  addition  to  that  which  they  arc 
already  turning  out,  without  any  ma- 
terial increase  of  outlay  over  and  above 
that  necessary  for  the  purchase  of  stock 
and  material.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
every  new  order  resulting  from  this  in- 
creased effort  brings  a  larger  proportion 
of  profit  to  the  studio  than  any  single 
order  for  the  same  amount  that  may- 
have  been  taken  without  it. 

There  are,  too,  in  every  community,  op- 
portunities for  special  work  in  the  photo- 
graphic studio  that  ought  to  be  put  to 
very  much  greater  use  than  they  are  at 
the  present  time,  or  ever  have  been. 

The  studio  with  its  outfit  of  more  or 
less  expensive  apparatus  ought  to  make 
it  pay  back  its  cost  every  year  in  the  com- 
mercial work  outside  the  studio  limita- 
tions. If  the  rank  and  file  of  the  craft 
in  this  country  would  see  the  possibili- 
ties that  lie  dormant  in  the  field  of  com- 
mercial photography,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  them,  there  would  be  far  fewer 
causes  for  complaint  about  dull  business 
than  there  are  to-day.  None  of  these 
possibilities,  however,  will  develop  them- 
selves. The  studio  having  an  outfit  to 
do  the  work  and  an  operator  with  a  fair 
amount  of  ability  and  ambition  may  find 
them,  if  it  will  push  out  into  the  sur- 
rounding field  and  acquaint  the  public 
with  its  existence.  There  is  no  better 
demonstration  of  this  statement  needed 
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than  the  experience  that  is  coming  under 
the  eyes  of  photographers  everywhere 
in  connection  with  the  amateur  worker, 
who,  despite  the  handicap  of  inexperi- 
ence and  poor  facilities  is  in  many  cases 
taking  work  out  of  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
fessional photographers  and  is  getting 
from  it,  in  some  cases,  prices  higher  than 
the  ordinary  photographer  would  dare 
to  charge  for  the  work  produced. 

It  is  not  necessary  in  such  work  as 
this  to  go  into  expensive  advertising,  but 
persistence  is  a  necessity  of  the  utmost 
importance. 

As  the  spring  season  opens  and  the  bet- 
tering conditions  of  light  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  out-of-door  work  may  be  ex- 
pected, the  photographer  is  urged  to 
arouse  himself  from  his  lethargic  con- 
ditions and  to  reach  out  after  more  busi- 


ness— business  of  the  kind  that  will  pay 
and  help  to  support  his  studio.  There 
is  far  more  of  it  to  be  had  in  the  land 
than  the  most  sanguine  photographer  can 
imagine.  It  must,  however,  be  gone  af- 
ter and  by  a  persistent  campaign  of  per- 
sonal letters,  printed  matter  or  other  kind 
of  effort  that  brings  the  photographer 
frequently  in  touch  with  the  public  at 
large.  After  this  campaign  has  been  in 
operation  for  a  reasonable  time  an  appe* 
tite  will  have  been  created  for  work  of 
this  nature,  which  in  the  beginning  of 
the  campaign,  may  not  even  exist. 

It  is  like  all  other  luxuries,  necessary 
to  educate  the  public  to  a  desire  for  the 
goods  advertised  before  the  full  returns 
from  an  advertising  campaign  of  any  ex- 
tent may  ever  be  reasonably  expected. 
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The  printing  world  has  long  been 
looking  for  a  process  that  will  reproduce 
with  photographic  half-tone  eifect  illus- 
trations upon  paper  of  dull  finish  and 
varying  textures.  There  is  no  question 
but  that  the  highly  glazed  surface  neces- 
sary for  the  finest  reproduction  of  the  or- 
dinary half-tone  plate  detracts  very 
greatly  from  the  artistic  quality  of  the 
reproduction  and  the  very  nature  of  the 
paper  itself  militates  against  permanency 
arid  strength  after  the  illustration  is 
bound.  There  are  many  other  disadvan- 
tages in  the  use  of  high  surfaced  papers. 

If  the  process  herein  described  and 
commented  upon  at  length  by  the  Process 
Photogram  is  a  practical  one  it  will  solve 
many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reproduc- 
tion, as  the  Process  Photogram  prophe- 
cies. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  will  be 
the  case,  although  the  description  of  the 
process  does  not  make  clear  wherein  the 
remarkable  difference  betwen  this  and 
certain  other  printing  processes  already 
in  use  is  to  be  found.    (Ed.  W.  P.  M.) 

An  extremely  interesting  advance  in 
photo-mechanical  methods  is  involved  in 


a  patent  taken  out  by  Sir  Joseph  Wilson 
Swan  and  his  son,  Donald  Cameron- 
Swan.  It  introduces  a  principle  which 
we  believe  is  entirely  new  in  connecticMi 
with  the  printing  of  intaglio  plates,  and 
it  enables  us  to  produce  very  good  photo- 
gravures at  but  little  more  than  the  cost 
of  lithographic  prints  of  the  same  size. 
Its  importance  to  book  publishers  is 
great,  for  it  will  enable  them  to  give 
plate  illustrations  at  about  the  cost  of 
their  present  half-tone  prints,  but  pro- 
duced on  a  light,  kindly-handling  paper 
that  is  paper,  instead  of  the  present  "art" 
abomination  that  we  are  obliged  to  use 
for  half-tone  printing.  This  will  bring 
us  back  to  books  that  are  reasonably 
light  in  the  hand,  that  can  be  safely 
bound,  and  gilt-edged;  with  illustrations 
that  are  as  secure  in  the  binding  as  is  the 
text,  that  are  safe  from  scratches  and 
folder-ma  ks,  that  have  a  pleasant  sur- 
face for  the  hand  and  for  the  eye,  and 
that  will  not  be  ruined  the  moment  they 
touch  a  little  damp. 

To  publishers  of  engravings,  calen- 
dars, Christmas  cards  and  many  other 
forms  of  illustrations — and  even  to  pro- 
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ducers  of  illustrated  magazines — ^the  im- 
portance of  the  new  invention  is  great. 

We  have  seen  prints  by  the  new  pro- 
cess. They  are  good,  bold  impressions, 
with  crisp  whites^  rich  full  blacks,  and 
plenty  of  intermediate  gradation.  The 
screen-grain  is  such  as  to  be  invisible 
from  the  point  of  view  from  which  the 
prints  would  ordinarily  be  inspected,  and 
the  process  seems  suitable  for  any  fine- 
ness or  coarseness  that  one  may  desire. 

The  patent  specification  claims  that : 

"This  invention  relates  to  improve- 
ments in  the  methods  of  printing  from 
photo-engraved  intaglio  plates,  whereby 
such  printing  is  produced  more  quickly, 
more  cheaply,  and  more  uniformly  than 
has  hitherto  been  possible. 

"We  take  a  photo-engraved  intaglio 
plate,  of  zinc,  aluminium  or  other  suit- 
able metal  or  alloy;  a  plate  produced 
substantially  according  to  the  patent  of 
Donald  Cameron-Swan,  No.  21,018, 
A.  D.  1902,  being  specially  suitable. 

"Thus,  for  example,  such  a  plate  may 
be  prepared  as  follows : 

"A  sheet  of  prepared  lithographic  zinc 
is  coated  with  bichromated  albumen, 
gum,  gelatine  or  other  suitable  sensitized 
medium;  when  the  coating  is  dry  the 
plate  is  exposed  to  light  under  a  half-tone 
positive  made  as  described  in  above-men- 
tioned patent.  After  exposure  it  is  rolled 
up  with  lithographic  ink,  developed  in 
cold  water,  gummed  up,  allowed  to  dry, 
then  damped  and  rolled  up  with  stiff  lith- 
ographic ink,  and  dusted  with  bitumen, 
dragon's  blood,  French  chalk,  or  other 
similar  or  suitable  powder. 

"The  plate  is  then  etched  with  dilute 
nitric  acid  to  a  sufficient  depth,  washed 
in  water  and  dried,  and  the  whole  sur- 
face washed  clean  with  turpentine.  The 
plate  is  now  in  intaglio,  the  hollows  be- 
ing clean  zinc  whilst  the  surface  retains 
its  coating  of  albumen. 

"Bitumen,  resin  or  other  similar  and 
suitable  powder  is  next  dusted  over  the 
whole  plate  so  as  to  fill  up  the  hollows 
caused  by  the  etching,  and  the  surplus  is 
wiped  off  the  surface,  and  the  plate 
heated  sufficiently  just  to  melt  the  bitu- 
men or  other  powder.  The  plate  is  then 
placed  in  a  bath  of  dilute  caustic  potash 


so  as  to  remove  the  albumen  film  from 
the  surface  whilst  leaving  the  bitumen 
or  other  powder  in  the  etched  parts.  The 
surface  now  being  clean  zinc,  it  is  gum- 
med up,  the  gum  adhering  to  the  surface 
but  not  to  the  hollows  filled  with  bitumen 
or  other  powder. 

"The  gum  is  allowed  to  dry,  and  the 
plate  is  immersed  in  benzole,  turpentine 
or  other  suitable  solvent  of  the  bitumen 
or  other  powder,  so  that  it  is  completely 
dissolved,  and  the  hollows  left  clean. 
Lithographic  transfer  ink  is  then  dabbed 
into  the  etched  intaglio  portions  of  the 
plate,  the  surface  washed  with  gum  and 
water,  and  the  plate  is  ready  for  rollings 
up  with  a  lithographic  roller,  when  it  is 
printed  in  the  usual  manner  of  litho- 
graphic printing,  either  on  a  hand  litho- 
graphic press  or  on  a  lithographic  ma- 
chine having  a  flat  or  curved  printing^ 
surface. 

"In  printing,  the  hollow  recesses  of  the 
plate  receive  the  ink,  and  the  surface  of 
the  plate  is  kept  clean  by  the  repulsion 
of  the  greasy  ink  by  its  periodic  damping" 
with  water,  glycerine  and  water,  or  such 
similar  or  usual  methods. 

"Instead  of  using  metal  for  our  plates 
we  may  employ  lithographic  or  other 
similar  or  suitable  stone,  or  any  sub- 
stance possessing  the  special  properties 
necessary  for  lithographic  printing." 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  important  feat- 
ure of  the  invention  is  the  combination 
of  the  intaglio  plate  with  the  lithographic 
method  of  printing,  which  removes  all 
the  difficulties  hitherto  associated  with 
machine-printed  photogravure.  The  elim- 
ination of  the  wiper  does  away  with  the 
wearing  of  the  plate,  so  that  its  "life" 
becomes  almost  unlimited.  Moreover, 
the  printing-metal  is  cheap ;  its  manipu- 
lation requires  no  new  training  of  the 
"process''  staff ;  its  printing  is  exactly  on 
the  lines  familiar  to  the  lithographer; 
and  it  can  be  run  as  rapidly  as  any  litho- 
graphic job. 

Prophecy  is  not  very  safe  work,  but 
the  enormous  advantages  of  a  process 
which  gives  us  fine  prints,  with  quick 
printing,  on  the  old-fashioned  papers 
that  will  stand  damping,  may  lead  to  the 
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lithographic  method  becoming  even  more 
important  than  the  letterpress  one.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  all  our  important 
illustrated  magazines  and  books — ^text 
and  illustrations  alike — may,  before  long, 
be   printed  by  lithography,  and  if  so, 


great  will  be  the  joy  of  all  bookbinders, 
librarians  and  booklovers,  who  have 
dreaded  the  general  use  of  the  glazy, 
heavy,  short-lived  "art"  paper  which  has 
alone  been  suitable  for  half-tone  print- 
ing. 
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It  will  be  found  very  convenient  to 
have  ready  to  hand  plates  that  can  be 
relied  upon  for  making  transparencies  for 
the  lantern ;  plates  that  can  be  depended 
upon  to  yield  transparencies  that  are 
clear  and  brilliant,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  ensure  with  certainty  that  twelve  good 
pictures  will  be  the  result  from  a  dozen 
plates. 

The  usual  method  of  making  trans- 
parencies upon  gelatine  plates  by  devel- 
opment can  be  carried  out  in  a  reliable 
manner  by  those  who  are  engaged  in 
transparency  making,  but  there  are  a 
large  number  of  persons  who  only  make 
transparencies  occasionally,  and  thus  only 
too  often  is  it  the  case  that  only  a  few 
good  plates  result.  The  general  cause  is 
want  of  clearness  in  the  shadows  and 
insuflScient  density,  both  these  defects 
being  caused  by  a  thin  veil  of  fog  all 
over  the  plate,  from  using  an  excess  of 
alkali  or  from  the  plates  having  been 
kept  a  long  time  before  use. 

Now  it  is  possible,  and  thoroughly 
practicable,  to  prepare  plates  for  one's 
own  use  that  are  reliable,  will  keep  well, 
and  never  fog  or  veil,  not  even  when 
they  have  been  slightly  exposed  to  the 
action  of  light;  in  fact,  the  plates  about 
to  be  described  can  be  manipulated  in  any 
ordinary  room,  as  they  are  not  devel- 
oped, but  printed  direct  upon  the  glass, 
with  no  operation  of  transfer.  They  can 
be  handled  in  just  the  same  way  as  print- 
ing-out papers,  will  keep  well  any  length 
of  time  before  use,  and  also  can  be  kept 
for  months  between  the  time  of  printing 
and  the  after  operation  of  finishing  by 
toning  and  fixing.  Any  color  may  hie 
obtained  from  a  sepia  to  a  rich  brown  or 


purple-brown;  in  fact,  they  produce  re- 
sults as  nearly  like  the  albumen  trans- 
parency as  possible. 

It  has  been  known  for  many  years  that 
the  most  brilliant  of  all  transparencies 
obtainable  with  shadows  so  clear  that 
there  is  next  to  nothing  but  clear  glass 
have  been  those  made  with  wet  collodion, 
which,  after  being  fixed  and  well  washed, 
were  toned  with  a  chloride  of  palladium 
solution,  consisting  of  six  or  eight  drops 
of  a  ten  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  palladium 
solution  to  twenty  ounces  of  water  with 
a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid  added.  In 
^he  present  case,  as  there  is  no  develop- 
ing required,  the  color  wished  for  is  ob- 
tained entirely  in  the  toning.  There  will 
not  be  many  materials  or  utensils  neces- 
sary, and  those  that  will  be  required  are 
both  simple  and  inexpensive.  Two  small 
stoneware  crocks  will  be  required,  each 
of  about  half  a  gallon  capacity.  They 
should  be  well  cleaned  with  hot  water. 
Do  not  use  any  soap  or  other  alkaline 
cleaning  substance.  After  well  washing 
in  hot  water,  rinse  them  out  with  clean 
cold  water;  do  not  wipe  them,  but  turn 
them  upside  down,  upon  clean  blotting 
paper  to  drain.  To  prepare  the  sensitive 
emulsion  proceed  as  follows,  and  bear 
in  mind  that  in  the  formula  for  making 
the  emulsion  distilled  water  must  be  used. 
The  after  washing  of  the  emulsion  may 
be  carried  out  in  ordinary  clean  cold 
water. 

Into  one  of  the  crocks  place  the  follow- 
ing: 

Heinrich's  hard  gelatine  ..4^  ounces 
Distilled  water  10      ounces 

Cut  the  gelatine  up  into  strips  and 
allow  this  to  soak  for  half  an  hour.   Now 
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prepare  the  following  in  dean  wide- 
mouth  bottles,  as  these  are  more  easily 
handled  than  bottles  with  narrow 
mouths : 

No.  I. 

Chloride  of  ammonium,  c.  p.. 45      grains 
Distilled    water    i      ounce 

No.  2. 

Rochelle    salts    100     grains 

Distilled  water   i^  ounces 

No.  3. 

Nitrate   of   silver i  oz.  80  grains 

Citric  acid  (powdered) 95  grains 

Distilled  water   10  ounces 

No.    4. 

Powdered   white    alum 90  grains 

Distilled   water,   hot 5  ounces 

As  soon  as  the  gelatine  has  become 
well  soaked,  place  the  crock  containing 
it  into  a  large  saucepan;  pour  into  this 
some  cold  water,  so  that  it  stands  up 
about  three  inches  around  the  outside  of 
the  crock;  now  place  the  whole  upon  a 
gas  stove  until  the  water  is  brought  to 
boiling  point ;  meantime  add  the  solution 
of  chloride  of  ammonium.  Stir  this  well 
with  a  glass  rod,  then  add  the  solution 
of  Rochelle  salts.  Next  add  the  acid 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver ;  add  this  very 
slowly,  stirring  well  all  the  time;  rinse 
each  bottle  out  with  a  little  distilled 
water.  Pour  these  into  the  crock  con- 
taining the  emulsion.  The  crock  may 
now  be  removed  from  the  saucepan, 
placed  upon  a  piece  of  clean  board,  and 
the  hot  alum  solution  added.  During 
this  addition  the  emulsion  must  be 
stirred  well,  and  the  solution  added 
slowly.  Of  course,  the  mixing  of  these 
chemicals  must  be  done  under  a  non- 
actinic  light,  a  small  gas  get  or  the  light 
of  a  kerosene  lamp  a  few  feet  distant 
from  where  the  mixing  occurs  will  be 
safe.  After  the  alum  has  been  added, 
five  drops  of  strong  ammonia  may  be 
added,  and  stirred  well.  Add  last  of  all 
one  and  a  half  ounce  of  pure  alcohol 
(photographic).  Add  this  very  carefully, 
stirring  well,  because  if  it  is  added  too 
suddenly,  the  gelatine  will  become  partly 
coagulated  and  give  some  trouble  when 
the  emulsion  is  remelted. 

The  emulsion  being  now  made  up,  it 


will  present  a  very  creamy  appearance. 
It  must  now  be  stood  aside  in  a  cool  place 
to  set,  which  it  will  be  found  best  to  do 
by  preparing  the  emulsion  over  night, 
and  allowing  it  to  become  set  by  the  next 
day.  When  the  emulsion  has  become 
completely  set,  it  will  present  the  appear- 
ance of  a  stiff  block  of  blanc  mange. 

The  next  operation  will  be  the  washing 
of  this  emulsion.  There  are  several  ways 
of  accomplishing  this.  One  is  to  cut  the 
emulsion  up  into  small  pieces,  and  allow 
them  to  soak  in  clean  cold  water  for  an 
hour;  then  to  change  the  water  several 
times.  The  cutting  up  is  done  with  a 
bone  knife  or  a  hard-rubber  paper-cutter 
(do  not  use  a  metal  knife  of  any  kind), 
but  the  best  way  to  break  up  the  emul- 
sion, the  one  the  writer  has  invariably 
used,  is  to  procure  a  piece  of  canvas,  with 
a  very  coarse  mesh  from  a  store  where 
ladies'  worsted  work  can  be  purchased. 
A  square  yard  of  such  canvas  can  be 
purchased  for  thirty  or  forty  cents.  Take 
a  piece  of  this  about  eighteen  inches 
square,  place  a  few  lumps  of  emulsion  in 
the  centre,  bring  the  comers  together; 
then,  when  the  canvas  is  tight  around  the 
emulsion,  hold  the  mass  tightly  by  the 
left  hand  and  give  the  folded  ends  a 
strong  slow  twist  with  the  right  hand, 
taking  care  to  squeeze  that  part  well  at 
the  same  time  that  is  in  the  left  hand. 
The  result  will  be  that  the  emulsion 
breaks  up  completely  and  squeezes 
through  the  meshes  of  the  canvas  in 
such  size  pieces  as  become  easily  per- 
meated by  the  cold  water  into  which  it 
is  allowed  to  fall.  The  whole  batch  of 
emulsion  must  be  treated  thus.  As 
soon  as  this  is  done,  tie  the  piece  of  can- 
vas through  which  the  wringing  has  been 
done  over  the  top  of  the  crock.  Upon 
tilting  the  crock,  the  water  becomes 
drained  off,  and  the  shreds  of  emulsion 
remain  behind  by  virtue  of  their  swelling 
up  to  a  size  larger  than  the  meshes,  and 
so  remain  in  the  crock.  Another  supply 
of  fresh  cold  water  must  be  added.  The 
object  of  this  washing:  is  to  free  the 
emulsion  of  the  salts  produced  by  chemi- 
cal decomposition,  which  would  be  harm- 
ful to  the  result,  as  these  salts  would 
crystallize  out  upon  the  glass  plate,  and 
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become  deliquescent,  and  thus  produce 
a  sticky  useless  coating.  The  emulsion 
will  require  four  changes  of  wash  water, 
allowing  fifteen  minutes  to  soak  after 
each  washing.  Now  tie  the  piece  of  can- 
vas over  the  top  of  the  crock  once  more, 
invert  it,  and  allow  the  whole  to  drain 
for  an  hour;  this  being  done,  the  emul- 
sion will  now  be  ready  for  remelting  and 
filtering  for  plate  coating.  One  more 
solution  must  now  be  made  up,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Nitrate  of  silver 120  grains 

Distilled  water   a  ounces 

As  soon  as  this  is  prepared  the  emul- 
sion is  ready  for  use. 

It  will  be  necessary  in  the  first  place  to 
have  all  the  glass  plates  ready  for  coat- 
ing. These  must  be  very  clean  and  quite 
free  from  finger-marks  or  greasy  spots; 
in  fact,  chemically  clean,  which  can  be 
easily  accomplished  by  proceeding  as  fol- 
lows: Take  five  or  six  dozen  plates  of 
the  usual  lantern  size,  and  place  them, 
one  by  one,  into  warm  water,  to  which  a 
small  quantity  of  common  washing  soda 
has  been  added,  or  a  few  ounces  of  ordi- 
nary carbonate  of  soda  (not  bicarbon- 
ate). This  alkaline  solution  must  be 
rubbed  well  over  both  sides  of  each  plate. 
The  plate  may  be  rinsed  by  dipping  it 
into  a  vessel  of  clean  water,  then  placed 
into  a  tray  containing  hydrochloric  acid 
one  part  to  twenty  parts  of  water.  As 
soon  as  the  plates  have  all  been  treated 
in  this  way,  remove  them  one  at  a  time, 
and  allow  a  stream  of  water  from  a 
faucet  to  run  over  the  plate.  Then  place 
them  in  a  clean  rack  to  dry,  away  from 
dust.  As  soon  as  they  are  dry,  pack 
them  together,  on  end,  covering  them 
with  a  clean  sheet  of  paper,  ready  for 
coating. 

Coating  the  Plates, — ^A  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  the  washed  emulsion  must  now  be 
taken  and  melted  in  the  second  stoneware 
crock  by  placing  it  into  hot  water,  just 
the  same  as  in  the  first  instance  when 
making  the  emulsion  up.  As  soon  as  the 
emulsion  has  become  liquefied,  and  the 
temperature  about  120  to  130  degrees 
Fah.,  add  to  each  ten  ounces,  three  fluid 


drams  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution. 
Stir  this  well,  then  add  half  an  ounce  of 
pure  alcohol.  When  this  is  well  incor- 
porated, the  emulsion  must  be  filtered 
while  still  hot,  which  is  accomplished  by 
using  a  kerosene  lamp  chimney  with  a 
piece  of  cheesecloth  tied  over  the  top. 
The  chimney  then  must  be  inverted  and 
a  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton  pressed  into  it 
upon  the  cheesecloth  sufficiently  tight  to 
prevent  it  rising  when  the  emulsion  is 
poured  into  it.  Place  this  chimney  into 
a  hole  made  in  a  piece  of  board,  or,  if 
a  retort  stand  is  at  hand,  use  that.  Place 
a  clean  stoneware  pitcher  beneath,  hav- 
ing been  previously  made  hot  by  being 
filled  with  hot  water  and  then  emptied. 
This  is  to  keep  the  temperature  of  the 
emulsion  up.  Now  pour  the  emulsion 
into  the  inverted  chimney.  It  will  filter 
perfectly  in  this  way,  giving  a  very  clean 
and  beautiful  emulsion,  with  no  grain. 
As  soon  as  the  filtering  is  complete,  take 
a  six-ounce  glass  graduate,  and  having 
made  it  warm,  pour  into  it  about  four 
ounces  of  emulsion.  Pour  the  emulsion 
so  that  ao  air  bubbles  are  formed,  be- 
cause these  are  not  easily  dispersed  in  a 
thick  viscous  body  like  this.  If  any  bub- 
bles should  be  formed,  they  must  be  re- 
moved quickly  by  the  use  of  a^lass  rod 
or  by  dropping  upon  the  surface  a  few 
drops  of  alcohol,  when  they  will  disap- 
pear instantly.  The  alcohol  becoming 
mixed  with  the  emulsion  will  do  no 
harm.  All  being  ready,  take  one  of  the 
glass  plates,  hold  it  by  the  top  left-hand 
corner,  pour  upon  the  middle  a  small  pool 
of  hot  emulsion,  tilt  the  plate,  first  to  one 
corner,  then  to  another,  until  it  is  evenly 
coated.  Drain  the  excess  of  emulsion 
into  the  graduate,  by  allowing  the  glass 
plate  to  touch  the  inside  near  the  top, 
then  no  air  bubbles  will  be  formed.  Al- 
low a  moderate  quantity  of  emulsion  to 
remain  upon  the  plate,  then  lay  it  down 
upon  a  slab  of  slate,  glass,  or  marble  that 
has  previously  been  levelled,  to  allow  the 
emulsion  to  set.  Coat  all  the  glass  plates 
in  just  the  same  way,  and  as  soon  as  the 
emulsion  upon  them  has  become  set, 
place  them  in  a  very  clean  rack  and 
stand  aside  in  a  clean  room,  or  large 
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cupboard  away  from  all  dust  and  dirt  to 
dry.  As  soon  as  dry,  they  may  be  padced 
back  to  back  with  a  small  strip  of  thick 
paper  at  the  ends,  so  as  to  keep  the  faces 
from  touching  or  becoming  abraded 
This  precaution  is  very  necessary,  as  any 
defect  upon  the  plate  would  be  magnified 
many  times  upon  the  screen  and  thus 
spoil  what  would  otherwise  prove  to  be 
a  perfect  picture. 

Printing  the  Transparency. — ^The  plates 
being  now  ready  for  use,  select  the  nega- 
tives from  which  the  transparencies  are 
to  be  made.  Supposing  the  negative  is 
a  5x7  or  a  4x5.  In  either  case  place  the 
negative  in  an  ordinary  printing  frame, 
and  upon  that  part  of  the  negative,  from 
which  it  is  desired  to  secure  a  print,  place 
the  transparency  plate.  Place  upon  this 
a  piece  of  blade  paper,  then  the  usual 
pad,  assuming  that  the  negative  is  quite 
clean.  Place  the  printing  frame  in  the 
sunlight,  or  bright  daylight,  allow  the 
printing  to  continue,  until,  when  opening 
one-half  of  the  frame,  and  viewing  the 
progress  of  the  printing  by  transmitted 
light,  or  in  other  words,  by  looking 
through  both  the  negative  and  plate,  the 
shadows  present  a  bronzed  and  deep  red 
appearance.  When  this  point  is  reached, 
remove  the  plate  and  place  aside  for 
toning. 

Tone  in  the  following  manner :  Either 
of  the  two  toning  baths  here  given  may 
be  used  with  success,  and  good  colors 
produced  with  either.  The  bicarbonate 
of  soda  bath  is  somewhat  quicker  in  ac- 
tion than  the  one  made  with  borax,  al- 
though the  borax  bath  gives  a  very  wide 
range  of  tone. 

THE  TONING   SOLUTIONS. 

No.  I. 

Saturated  solution  of  borax..  2  ounces 
Solution   diloride   of  gold 

(i  grain  to  02.)  2  ounces 
Water  20  ounces 

When  mixed  it  is  ready  for  immediate 
use. 

No.  2. 

Water    20  ounces 

Bicarbonate   of   soda 60  grains 

Chloride  of  gold  solution, 

Acetate  of  soda    30  grains 

(i  grain  to  oz.)     2  ounces 


This  should  be  mixed  in  a  bottle,  and 
well  shaken,  and  can  be  used  at  once. 
Having  the  toning  bath  ready,  t^ke  half 
a  dozen  of  the  plates,  lay  them  face  ui> 
in  a  suitable  tray  (which  must  not  have 
been  used  for  any  developing  purpose), 
trays  made  of  hard  rubber  or  some  com- 
position answer  well  for  this  purpose, 
because  the  bottoms  of  these  trays  are 
uniformly  flat;  pour  over  the  plates  a 
gentle  stream  of  water,  preferably  from 
a  pitcher  or  jug,  until  die  plates  are  well 
covered.  Do  not  employ  a  heavy  stream 
of  water.  This  will  drive  the  plates  out 
of  position  and  they  will  become  mixed 
up  in  the  tray.  Rock  the  tray  slightly, 
so  that  the  surfaces  of  the  plates  become 
exposed  to  repeated  changes  of  water. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  pour  the 
water  off  carefully,  and  wash  again  with 
clean  water.  This  operation  must  be 
repeated  four  times,  the  object  being  to 
eliminate  nearly  the  whole  of  the  free 
silver  contained  in  the  gelatine  film.  As 
soon  as  the  washing  is  complete,  pour 
off  the  water  and  pour  on  the  toning* 
solution.  Rock  the  tray  gently,  and 
watch  the  result  by  removing  occa- 
sionally one  of  the  plates,  examining  it 
by  reflected  light  from  a  piece  of  white 
paper  or  cardboard.  Do  not  try  to  judge 
the  color  by  looking  through  them.  Al- 
ways examine  by  reflected  light.  Do  not 
carry  the  toning  too  far.  A  slight  change 
in  color  is  all  that  is  necessary,  because 
they  will  dry  down  to  a  color  fully  three 
times  as  deep  as  that  presented  while 
wet. 

As  soon  as  the  toning  is  complete, 
place  the  plates  into  a  tray  of  clean 
water,  to  wash  off  the  excess  of  toning 
solution,  then  proceed  to  fix  the  image 
by  placing  the  plates  in  the  following : 

Water    20  ounces 

Hyposulphite  of  soda   2  ounces 

Allow  the  plates  to  remain  in  this  bath 
for  ten  minutes,  rocking  the  tray  occa- 
sionally. As  soon  as  this  operation  is 
completed,  pour  off  the  solution,  and 
wash  the  plates  well  for  five  minutes, 
then  place  them  in  an  alum  bath  com- 
posed of  white  powdered  alum  one 
ounce,  water  ten  ounces.     Be  sure  this 
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solution  is  clear  and  clean.  If  there 
should  be  any  undissolved  alum  floating 
in  the  liquid  this  will  mark  every  plate, 
and  cause  innumerable  spots.  Five  or 
ten  minutes  soaking  in  the  alum  will  be 
sufficient.  The  plates  must  then  be 
washed  in  running  water  for  half  an 
hour,  then  the  surfaces  carefully  wiped 
with  a  light  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton,  in 
a  stream  of  water,  then  placed  in  a  rack 
to  dry.  It  will  be  observed  during  dry- 
ing that  a  considerable  change  in  color 
takes  place.  Those  that  are  toned  to  pur- 
ple-hrown  show  up  upon  the  screen  most 
brilliantly. 

If  any  of  the  emulsion  is  left  over,  it 
may  be  kept  in  the  crock  in  which  it  was 
melted,  and  kept  for  future  use,  and  that 
portion  of  emulsion  that  has  not  been 


melted,  but  still  remains  in  shreds  al- 
ready washed  may  be  kept  in  good  con- 
dition for  about  six  weeks  by  pouring 
an  ounce  or  two  of  pure  alcohol  over  it 
and  covering  with  the  stoneware  lid  that 
is  usually  supplied  with  this  class  of 
stoneware. 

In  all  the  operations,  from  the  making 
of  the  emulsion  to  the  finishing  of  the 
printed  plate,  there  will  be  no  need  to 
fear  a  fogged  plate.  All  that  will  be  ne- 
cessary will  be  to  perform  the  various 
manipulations  under  a  light  not  stronger 
than  that  emitted  by  an  ordinary  kero- 
sene lamp.  The  emulsion  being  extremely 
fine,  possesses  practically  no  grain.  Any 
one  will  find  in  following^  these  directions, 
that  they  will  be  rewarded  with  complete 
success. 
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The  public  has  grown  so  used  to  a 
steady  improvement  in  portrait  photog- 
raphy that  it  hardly  ever  gives  a  thought 
to  how  quickly  this  development  has 
really  taken  place.  It  is  only  a  decade 
or  so  ago — we  all  remember  the  day — 
that,  on  visiting  a  gallery,  we  were  ush- 
ered into  a  little,  badly  furnished  space, 
quite  respectable-looking,  to  be  sure,  but 
by  no  means  painfully  tidy,  which  served 
as  reception  room.  And  the  dressing 
rooms  were  so  awkwardly  and  uncom- 
fortably equipped  that  even  an  actress 
used  to  traveling  under  all  sorts  of  con- 
ditions would  scarcely  put  up  with  it. 
Now  the  elevator  takes  a  visitor  into  a 
spacious  hall,  furnished  with  all  that 
modem  luxury  can  think  of.  Elegant 
settees,  gilt  tables,  columns  and  expen- 
sive rugs  greet  our  eye,  and  the  whole 
place  looks  very  much  as  if  we  had 
strayed  into  the  vestibule  of  a  rich  man's 
house  and  not  into  a  photographic  gal- 
lery. And  the  dressing  rooms  are  verita- 
ble little  showcases  of  elegance,  such  as 
many  a  lady  of  moderate  means  would 
be^glad  to  have  as  her  own  boudoir. 

Among  the  most  lavish  Metropolitan 


establishments  the  Bradley  Studios  has 
to  be  mentioned  first.  It  displays  all  the 
taste  and  refinement  that  one  expects  of 
a  place  where  the  haute  volee  of  New 
York  congregates. 

I  have  often  asked  myself.  Who  is 
really  the  photographer  of  the  Four 
Hundred?  It  is  a  difficult  question  to 
answer.  All  Fifth  Avenue  photograph- 
ers claim  that  distinction,  but  I  believe 
that  nobody  is  more  entitled  to  it  than 
the  Bradley  Studio,  which  caters  directly 
to  that  class  of  society.  One  grows  con- 
scious of  it  as  soon  as  one  enters  the 
studio.  And  the  luxury  displayed  does 
not  merely  cling  to  the  reception  and 
dressing  rooms  but  also  extends  to  the 
process  of  picture  making. 

Society  folks  are  apt  to  have  their  own 
ideas  about  how  they  would  like  to  look 
in  a  portrait,  and  often  the  scene  painter 
and  property  man  have  to  be  called  in  be- 
fore their  whims  and  fancies  can  be  sat- 
isfied. Feminine  beauty  has  become  a 
matter  of  public  dissertation,  and  ladie^ 
beauty  and  position  are  now  more  widely 
known  than  in  the  days  when  Van  Dyck 
and  Titian  painted  them.    It  is  a  kind  of 
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adulation  that  they  cannot  resist,  and 
they  want  to  look  at  their  best,  as 
important  and  dignified  as  possible. 

For  that  reason  the  introduction  of 
simple  backgrounds,  of  silhouettes 
against  a  mere  suggestion  of  actual  scen- 
ery has  not  met  with  particular  favor  in 
their  ranks.  They  still  prefer  elaborate 
settings.  They  may  have  traveled  abroad 
and  become  infatuated  with  some  por- 
traiture of  Romney,  Reynolds,  Gains- 
borough— or  it  may  be  some  mod- 
ern master  like  Sargent — and  wish 
to  be  portrayed  in  that  fashion. 
The  photographer  must  be  prepared 
for  any  such  emergency  and  often  goes 
to  the  trouble  for  a  single  client  of  having 
a  special  background  painted  or  a  special 
balustrade,  staircase  or  gateway  con- 
structed. A  F.  Bradley  is  a  master  of 
these  pictorial  arrangements.  He  has  as 
sound  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
portraiture  as  a  painter  has.  He  is  an 
artist  in  feeling  and  knowledge  and  the 
Bradley  prints  are  known  for  the  ele- 
gance and  good  taste  they  display.  He 
proves  that  one  can  please  the  public  and 
yet  remain  artistic. 

But  they  represent  after  all  a  curious 
phase  of  photography,  these  portraits  of 
Bradley.  They  are  artistic,  there  is  not 
the  slightest  doubt  about  it.  The  man- 
agement of  tone  in  most  of  his  prints  is 
superb,  quite  up  to  the  best  accomplish- 
ments in  that  line.  And  yet — do  they  not 
look  a  trifle  old-fashioned,  these  elab- 
orate compositions  of  his,  built  up  with 
accessories  and  backgrounds  to  veritable 
tableaux  vivants! 

His  portraiture  is  a  strange  mixture  of 
two  distinct  styles  of  portraiture,  that  of 
tone  and  that  of  the  excessive  use  of 
paraphernalia  which  was  rampant  in  stu- 
dios twenty  years  ago.  *  As  far  as  I  know 
he  is  the  only  one  of  our  leading  photog- 
raphers who  still  clings  to  the  papier 
mache  period,  and  this  peculiarity  gives 
to  his  work  quite  a  character  of  its  own. 
And  I  cannot  say  that  I  dislike  it.  A 
millionairess  is  perhaps  after  all  best  de- 
picted standing  on  the  balcony  of  her 
Newport  mansion,  or  on  the  head  of  a 
staircase  ready  to  receive  her  guests.  It 
mav  be  somewhat  stilted  and  theatrical. 


but  it  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  coronets 
and  trains,  with  decollete  busts  and  jew- 
eled stomachers. 

Society  itself  is  naught  but  a  play. 
Each  lady  according  to  her  wealth  and 
position  has  to  play  a  certain  part,  and 
walks  through  it  as  well  as  she  can, 
tricked  out  in  some  fashionable  or  fan- 
tastic array  and  occupied  with  the  "labor- 
ious trifle"  of  looking  well. 

Why  then  not  have  oneself  represented 
like  a  Watteau  shepherdess  as  long  as 
one  looked  pretty  in  such  a  costume  at 
the  last  fancy  ball?  Life  would  be  too 
sad  without  such  harmonious  bagatelles 
and  precious  nothings ! 

And  surely  there  is  no  fault  to  be 
found  with  any  work  that  is  true  to  the 
subject  it  depicts.  Bradley,  moreover, 
understands  how  to  imbue  each  picture 
with  a  touch  of  his  own  personality.  He 
has  attained  certain  technical  accomplish- 
ments, and  applies  them  to  all  his  work, 
and  goes  artistically  as  far  as  he  is 
allowed  to  go.  He  works  with  limited 
aperture,  and  is  particularly  fond  of  lovir- 
keyed  compositions  with  one  strong 
source  of  light,  and  only  the  nervousness 
of  a  sitter  can  induce  him  to  let  in  more 
light.  Peculiar  is  also  his  aversion  to 
reflected  light.  He  considers  it  uneces- 
sary,  and  no  doubt  if  one  can  get  clear 
definition  of  the  shaded  side  of  the  face 
— as  he  invariably  does — without  white 
screens,  mirrors,  etc.,  it  is  useless  to  apply 
them.  There  is  always  something  untrue 
about  reflected  light.  In  strange  contrast 
to  Parkinson  and  Goldensky,  who  are 
veritable  wizards  of  screen  manipulation, 
Bradley  has  only  one  black  screen  (to 
still  shut  out  more  light)  in  his  studio. 
On  the  other  hand,  his  studio  is  very  rich 
in  backgrounds;  it  reminds  one  of  the 
drops  in  a  theatre.  And  then  he  has  a 
whole  room  of  properties,  and  that  on 
Fifth  Avenue  where  the  rent  is  so  high. 
I  forgot  to  ask  him  how  inany  scene 
shifters  he  employed,  but  it  must  be  quite 
exciting  in  the  Bradley  Studio  when  a 
sitting  is  on :  and  I  do  not  wonder  that 
he  occasionally  has  to  take  resource  to 
"rests"  when  a  scene  is  built  up  around 
one  of  his  lady  sitters. 

But  Bradley  is  not  solely  a  depictor  of 
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society  ladies.  On  the  contrary,  he  is 
peculiarly  versatile.  What  an  unerring 
reader  of  character  he  is  he  has  shown 
in  his  forceful  portraits  of  men,  like  those 
of  W.  D.  Howells,  Gen.  Miles  and  Bishop 
Patter.  And  he  is  equally  efficient  in 
child  portraiture,  as  we  can  notice  in  his 
children  of  Mrs.  C.  Vanderbilt,  Master 
Duryea  and  the  little  niece  of  Senator 
Clark. 

His  business  card  informs  me  that  he 
also  makes  a  specialty  of  home  portrai- 
ture and  out-door  groups,  and  that  the 
studio  is  fully  equipped  to  take  children 
at  play,  interiors  and  pictures  of  home 
life,  panoramic  views,  horses  in  action 
or  yachts  under  full  sail. 

F.  A.  Bradley  is  just  the  man  to  meet 
the  manifold  whims  of  society  people. 
The  modern  photographic  studio  is  more 
and  more  encroaching  on  the  dominion 
of  the  first-class  picture  store.  There  are 
people  who  want  their  portraits  artisti- 
cally framed,  others  want  a  likeness  in 
water  color,  an  etched  effect,  or  an 
old  discolored  daguerreotype  restored. 
Some  even  want  a  specially  successful 


portrait  executed  life-size  in  oil.  The 
Bradley  Studio  offers  all  these  latest 
productions  of  the  photographic  (  ?)  art. 

Varicolored  carbons  on  silk  and  gold 
plate,  sepia  art  proofs,  English  mezzo- 
tints, miniature  aquarelles,  miniatures  on 
ivory,  colored  sketches,  pastels  and  oil 
portraits — all  these  can  be  had  at  "nom- 
inal and  consistent  prices;"  strange  to 
say,  they  are  invariably  of  a  high  art- 
istic character,  seldom  met  with  in  photo- 
graphic galleries.  Among  the  oil  paint- 
ings is  a  Hfe-size  portrait  of  Bishop  Pot- 
ter (on  exhibition  in  the  reception  room) 
which  is  a  most  forceful  bit  of  painting, 
of  which  even  an  Alexander  would  not 
need  to  be  ashamed  and  which  I  person- 
ally would  prefer  to  most  portraits  that 
can  be  seen  in  the  ordinary  run  of  ex- 
hibitions. 

In  this  peculiar,  really  unphotographic 
fashion  the  up-to-date  photographic  stu- 
dio has  become  a  huge  establishment  of 
diversified  interests,  growing  in  import- 
ance with  the  steadily  growing  feeling 
for  luxury  in  our  population. 
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Thanks  to  the  pliancy  of  the  gum  pro- 
cess, enlightened  workers  devoted  to 
artistic  speculation  have  no  longer  to 
enquire  whether  we  can  obtain  a  work 
of  art  through  the  medium  of  photog- 
raphy. Henceforth  abundant  proof  is 
forthcoming,  through  the  labors  of  those 
who  have  attained  the  mastery  in  this 
medium.  The  process  will  not  fail  ar- 
tists towards  that  end;  it  only  remains 
for  them  to  do  it  justice. 

These  enlightened  souls  I  have  men- 
tioned are  going  ahead,  and  ask  them- 
selves another  question  involving  a  larg- 
er conception,  greater  fascination,  and 
results  more  encroaching  upon  the  realm 
of  art.  They  ask  whether,  by  one  of  the 
varieties  of  the  gum  process,  viz.:  suc- 
cessive impressions  (multiple  printing), 
we  cannot  succeed  in  imparting  to  the 
image  produced  by  the  negative  that 
most  important  item  in  pictorial  illusion 
— color. 


While  fully  admitting  that  color-pho- 
tography already  gives  color,  and  will 
probably  do  so  more  satisfactorily  in  the 
future,  they  must  keep  steadily  in  mind 
that  color-photography,  being  in  its  es- 
sence purely  mechanical,  only  sees,  but 
does  not  feel,  Nature. 

It  is  imagination  which  exercises  a 
considerable  influence  upon  our  sensa- 
tions of  color,  modifying  what  we  see. 
With  the  painter  tones  often  assume  a 
value  rather  representative  than  real. 
"What  a  tone !"  said  Delacroix,  pointing 
to  a  muddy  pavement.  "Well,  now,  if 
anyone  had  asked  Paul  Veronese  to 
paint  a  beautiful  blonde  with  that  toned 
flesh,  he  could  have  done  so,  and  the 
lady  in  his  picture  would  be  a  beautiful 
blonde."  Delacroix  was  absolutely  right. 
A  detached  slice  of  Nature,  cut  off  and 
placed  before  our  eyes,  must  always  be 
unfit  to  present  to  us  an  impression  of 
Nature.     To  do  so  it  must  express  the 
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artist's  own  feeling,  which  he  tries  to 
make  us  understand  and  share ;  now  this 
feeling  completely  alters  the  perception 
and  induces  the  artist  no  longer  to  pro- 
duce  the  exact  color  of  objects,  but  to 
interpret  that  color.  In  other  words,  a 
picture  does  not  by  real  tones  give  an 
illusion  of  Nature,  but  ought  to  suggest 
to  us  this  allusion  by  the  exactness  of 
the  tones  produced  in  the  mind  of  the 
artist  from  his  own  sensuous  perception 
of  them.  If  it  were  otherwise,  how 
could  one  by  simply  using  black  and 
white  produce  a  work  of  art?  Never- 
theless, we  know  such  is  possible. 

An  entire  world,  therefore,  lies  be- 
tween the  reproduction  of  color  as  it  is, 
and  as  it  is  felt.  This  explains  the  mean- 
ing of  the  question  I  have  just  asked. 

During  my  whole  photographic  career 
I  have  never  come  across  any  problem 
more  harassing  or  more  difficult  of  ap- 
prehension; this  is  why  I  have  done  my 
best,  in  a  modest  way,  to  elucidate  it. 

The  good  souls  who  have  hit  on  mul- 
tiple gum  printing  are  evidently  right. 
Gum  is  really  a  very  near  cousin  to  one 
of  our  painters'  mediums — water-color, 
and,  like  it,  is  a  method  of  drawing 
worked  with  water  only.  All  good  gum 
ought,  in  fact,  to  be  worked  by  the  swell- 
ing of  the  coating,  and  pouring  on  liquid 
in  large  or  small  quantities.  If  we  there- 
fore employ  several  coatings,  of  differ- 
ent and  transparent  colors,  and  make  our 
coatings  thin  enough  to  preserve  trans- 
parency without  dryness,  we  can  include 
gum  in  the  definition  of  water-color. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  would 
therefore  seem  to  be  close  at  hand,  and 
it  is  really  very  fascinating.  Can  any 
one  doubt  that  water-color  is  the  most 
charming  and  independent  of  our  paint- 
ing processes,  equally  adaptable  to  real- 
ism and  idealism,  most  versatile  in  ma- 
nipulation and  delicate  in  effect,  and  be- 
sides, mark  my  words,  most  capable  of 
permitting  the  artist  to  develop  qualities 
of  a  personal  nature? 

Argument  avails  little,  and  there  are 
many  theories  attractive  but  impracti- 
cable, so  we  must  see  whether  in  call- 
ing on  gum  to  take  the  place  of  water- 
color  in  low  and  brilliant  hues,  we  can 


obtain  a  result  so  encouraging  and  so 
completely  satisfying  as  to  induce  us  to 
pursue  an  onward  course  upon  this  novel 
route. 

I  have  made  the  attempt,  and  I  now 
believe  I  can  confidently  assert  that  a  de- 
lightful horizon  is  unfolding  before  our 
eyes,  and  the  following  leads  me  to  make 
this  assertion. 

In  principle,  multiple  gum  printing- 
consists  of  a  ttnixture  of  50  per  cent,  gum 
solution  in  variable  quantity,  with  a  sat- 
urated solution  of  bichromate,  and  a  pig- 
ment chosen  for  a  particular  eflfect  or 
subject.  The  mixture  spread  upon  a 
good  drawing  paper  becomes  sensitive; 
it  is  printed  under  a  negative  for  the  time 
necessary  to  make  the  emulsion  insolu- 
ble in  proportion  to  the  values  of  the 
negative.  The  first  image  is  developed 
with  water,  and  allowed  to  dry;  upon 
this  first  image  when  dry,  a  second  sensi- 
tive coating  is  spread  with  another  color ; 
you  print  again,  taking  care  to  have  some 
arrangement  for  perfect  registration, 
then  develop  anew,  and  so  on  for  each 
successive  coating.  Passing  by  the 
method  of  registration  possible  in  many 
ways,  choose  your  own  method,  provided 
it  works  well  and  the  arrangement  does 
not  prevent  the  back  of  the  paper  being 
acted  on  by  the  water.  You  can  select 
any  kind  of  paper  you  like,  but  I  shall 
call  your  attention  to  the  kind  to  use. 
It  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  least  pos- 
sible variations  during  manipulation. 
You  can  easily  procure  commercially  ma- 
chine-made papers,  which,  if  moistened 
beforehand,  or  sized  again,  show  little 
or  no  contraction  and  expansion.  Next 
I  shall  treat  of  the  sensitizing  mixture, 
the  diflferent  colors,  and  the  composition 
of  the  various  colored  coatings,  and  how 
it  is  done. 

All  gum-workers  must  have  discov- 
ered how  hard  it  is  to  make  a  normal  sen- 
sitizing mixture.  Such  are  its  vagaries 
that  the  richer  the  coating  is  in  the  gum, 
the  poorer  it  becomes  in  sensitizing  salt, 
and  vice  versa. 

Notwithstanding  this  glaring  anomaly, 
we  can  secure  good  results,  and,  consid- 
ering the  uncertainties  and  terrible  fickle- 
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ness  of  the  process,  we  must  carefully 
watch  the  exposure.  I  use  the  word 
"terrible/'  because  the  duration  of  ex- 
posure is  a  matter  of  no  small  trouble. 

Our  task  is  to  get  rid  of  this  uncertain- 
ty, and  for  some  time  I  have  made  my 
mixture  in  such  a  way  that  the  gum  and 
sensitizer  always  remain  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. I  do  not  present  it  as  normal 
or  strictly  mathematical,  but  I  have 
struggled  to  make  the  condition  of  dry- 
ing equally  easy,  whether  the  mixture  * 
is  rich  or  poor  in  gum. 

That  proportion  is  as  fellows,  with  lOO 
centimetres  of  water»  in  grammes : 

Gum  i8   ao     35     do   40   45    5o 

Bichromate         6     6.6    &3   10    13    15    16.6 

Wishing  to  make  a  30  per  cent,  gum 
coating,  I  put  into  a  graduate  or  dish 
100  centimetres  of  watei,  10  grammes 
of  bichromate  powdered  as  in  the  above 
table,  until  the  bichromate  is  thoroughly 
dissolved,  and  I  add  30  grammes  of  gum 
arable  in  powder — it  will  be  quite  dis- 
solved in  from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes. 
The  gum  thus  dissolved  in  a  concentrated 
bichromate  solution  will  have  all  its  mole- 
cules thoroughly  impregnated  with  the 
sensitizer,  and  thus  reduce  the  uncertain- 
ty of  exposure.  The  mixture  can  be  pre- 
pared just  before  use  or  the  night  previ- 
ous. It  keeps  for  about  a  week  or  more. 
I  have  used  it  after  five  days,  without 
any  appreciable  difference.  Upon  cool- 
ing, the  bichromate  does  not  crystallize. 

Water-colors,  in  tubes,  can  be  used, 
but  in  choosing  the  palette,  as  we  have 
only  to  deal  with  tones  super  and  juxta 
posed,  we  must  use  absolutely  transpar- 
ent colors  of  well-known  solidity.  Then 
we  have  another  selection  to  make.  All 
colors  do  not  remain  the  same  when  ex- 
posed to  light;  whether  from  reaction 
of  the  bichromate  or  oxidation  of  the 
gum,  I  cannot  say ;  and  some  colors  lose 
Sieir  freshness  and  tonality,  and  even 
completely  change  during  development. 
For  instance,  strontian  yellow  becomes 
brown,  and  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
want  to  get  rid  of  all  the  bichromate 
remaining,  and  use  an  alum  bath,  certain 
colors  become  modified,  especially  if 
the  alum  bath  has  acetic  acid  in  it. 


Thus  brown  or  burnt  madder  loses  its 
burnt  tone,  and  becomes  natural  madder. 
Before  choosing  your  palette,  experiment 
with  all  your  colors,  as  the  china-painter 
does,  on  account  of  the  changes  caused 
by  baking.  The  first  method  which  sug- 
gests itself  to  the  mind  is  the  three-color 
printing  process — red,  yellow,  blue  and 
black.  Having  tried  it,  I  soon  came  to 
grief,  only  producing  vulgar  chromos, 
especially  if  the  colors  used  were  ochres 
or  siennas.  This  is  all  wrong.  The 
chromo  is  the  stumbling-block,  and  the 
trichrome  process  is,  at  all  cost,  to  be 
avoided.  Like  the  painter  in  water- 
colors,  we  must  never  use  red,  yellow 
or  blue  in  their  natural  state. 

Thre^  coatings  are  quite  enough ;  more 
lack  freshness  and  give  duller  results. 
How  can  we,  then,  reconcile  these  two 
contradictory  terms:  a  minimum  of 
coatings  with  a  maximum  of  gum?  By 
a  simple  and  delicate  method.  You  must 
ask  what  is  the  dominant  tonality  of 
your  picture,  and,  having  noted  this, 
make  up  your  mind  what  will  produce  it, 
and  then  ask  yourself  another  question, 
What  are  the  two,  three,  or  four  tints 
which  by  superposition  or  juxtaposition 
can  produce  the  combined  color  effect 
of  the  picture  as  a  whole?  To  answer 
it  you  must  first  have  learned  what  re- 
sult is  produced  by  two  tones  both  super- 
posed and  juxtaposed.  A  color  is  gpreat- 
ly  modified  by  association,  and  quite 
changes  when  another  is  placed  over  it. 

You  are  also  obliged  to  consider  that 
tones  placed  touching  and  spread  over 
one  another  remain  permanently  to  be 
seen  from  a  distance,  or  taken  in  at  a 
single  glance.  If  your  mental  capacity 
for  keeping  separate  those  things  which 
are  closely  allied  is  imperfect,  look  out 
for  unexpected  effects. 

Remember  also  that  all  these  distinct- 
ly separate  tones  will  not  be  perceptible 
in  the  real  light  which  will  light  up  your 
picture,  but  will  appear  right  and  nice 
in  the  imaginary  light  which  seems  to 
light  it.  What  is  important  is,  not  to 
strive  to  be  true,  but  to  suggest  the  truth, 
if  you  remember  the  beautiful  blonde 
face  in  a  mud  tone  which  Veronese  could 
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have  painted.    Simultaneously  with  this 
analytic  work  you  must  apply  your  mind 
to  a  synthetic  task  which  will  make  you 
determine  the  order  in  which  the  various 
tints  must  be  applied  to  the  paper  to  por- 
duce  the  ensemble,  being  always  careful 
to  keep  for  your  last  coating  the  predom- 
inant tone  of  your  picture.  Having  thus 
determined,  take  a  note  of  it,  and  follow 
those    instructive    lessons    scrupulously 
when  at  actual  work.    Every  subject  has, 
in  fact,  a  succession  of  tints  peculiar  to 
itself.    Let  nothing  tempt  you  to  reverse 
this  order,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
establish  any  rule  as  is  laid  down  with 
more  or  less  success  in  the  three-color 
process.     All  that  can  be  stated  with 
certainty  is  that  it  is  always  better  to  go 
from  the  light  to  the  darker  tones,  for 
it  is  easier  to  add  shadows  than  high 
lights ;  moreover,  it  is  in  this  way  water- 
colorists  work,  but  oil-painters  just  the 
reverse.    The  cause  of  this  is  the  differ- 
ence of  the  mediums  employed,  and  as 
our  materials  are  the  same  as  the  water- 
colorists',  we  must  imitate  them.     We 
ought  to  take  a  summary  glance  at  the 
work  itself,  which,  in  theory,  is  exactly 
the  same  as  ordinary  gum  in  the  spread- 
ing of  the  coating  and  non-automatic 
development,  and  according  to  require- 
ment you  can  utilize  the  three  stages  of 
the  coating — of  development,  drying  and 
after-drying.      Most    excellent    instruc- 
tions on  this  subject  are  given  in  M. 
Puyo's  treatise.    I  have  only  to  impress 
upon  you  that  the  gum  during  develop- 
ment muot  be  so  swelled  as  to  be  work- 
able all  over  with  a  touch  of  water,  this 
is  a  sine  qua  non;  all  prints  over-exposed 
require  vigorous   friction  to  reveal  the 
image,  and  if  this  is  bad  in  one-colored 
gum  it  becomes  abominable  in  multiple- 
printing. 

A  granular  and  dry  image  will  not  give 
us  any  of  the  qualities  of  softness,  trans- 
parency, and  unity  of  tint  as  in  water- 
colors.  The  water-colorist  not  having 
thick  oils  (for  a  good  water-color  is  en- 
tirely devoid  of  body  color)  must  work 
at  the  start  with  his  lights,  and  after- 
wards draws  constantly  on  his  reserves. 
These  reserves  are  intended  to  leave  the 


bright  parts  alone,  or  finally  to  produce 
other  tones  which,  contrasting  with  those 
superposed  or  juxtaposed,  will  have  the 
desired  result.  The  multiple-gummist 
works  in  the  same  way.  Drops  of  water 
from  a  squeezed  sponge  or  the  very  light 
"caresses"  of  his  brush  during  the  dry- 
ing period  are  his  reserves. 

While  development  proceeds  you  must 
constantly  bear  in  mind  the  other  tints 
which  are  to  follow,  and  the  effect  each' 
will  produce  here  and  there  by  its  juxta- 
position and  superposition.  It  is  a  del- 
icate business,  but  not  more  difficult  to 
learn  than  the  work  of  the  water-color- 
ist. No  part  of  the  work  is  automatic* 
and  an  artist  can  thus  display  his  indi- 
vidual perceptions.  Moreover,  by  usingr 
colors  of  a  luminous  transparency  he  can 
very  clearly  produce  the  light  of  the  sun, 
his  faithful  fellow-workman.  He  can 
detach  artistic  photography  from  its  too 
sombre  surroundings,  for  sunlight  as  well 
as  gloom  has  its  mysteries. 

The  charming  effects  produced  are 
worth  the  trouble.  The  acme  of  the  pro- 
cess is  the  perfect  union  and  melting  of 
the  tints  into  one  another  without  giv- 
ing the  impression  here  and  there  of  a 
tint  applied  by  inking  the  doll  without 
reference  to  the' surrounding  tonality. 

The  journey  is  a  delightful  one,  fas- 
cinating and  illimitable,  and  demands 
forehand  considerable  training  of  eye, 
hand  and  memory.  This  is  a  small 
equipment  and  easily  acquired  by  those 
possessing  the  artistic  temperament. — 
The  Amateur  Photographer. 


Soap  as  a  Preventive  of  Fog, — 
Hofbauer,  in  the  Photo graphische  Mit- 
theilungen,  points  out  that  by  the  addi- 
tion of  a  slight  quantity  of  Castile  soap 
to  the  pyro  developer  any  tendency  which 
it  may  have  to  fog  the  plates  in  conse- 
quence of  the  presence  of  an  undue  pro- 
portion of  alkali  is  prevented.  He  sug- 
gests preparing  a  solution  of  about  two 
grammes  of  soap  to  lOo  c.c.  of  water, 
and  using  this  solution  instead  of  plain 
water  when  compounding  the  developer. 
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To  Make  Carbon  Solar  Prints. — 
Gelatine,  refined  lampblack,  bichro- 
mate of  potassium,  and  water,  are  mixed 
in  suitable  proportions.  The  vessel  con- 
taining these  ingredients  is  placed  in  a 
water  bath,  which  is  heated  until  com- 
plete admixture  and  the  requisite  degree 
of  fluidity  are  reached.  It  is  then  ap- 
plied to  the  drawing  paper  upon  which 
the  picture  is  to  be  finished  in  the  form 
of  fine  spray,  by  means  of  an  air  blast 
from  a  cylinder  charged  with  compressed 
air.  The  coating  thus  applied  is  gran- 
ular in  form,  which  permits  the  light  to 
penetrate  it  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
middle  tints  are  saved  from  being  washed 
away  in  the  development.  The  pigment 
dries  quickly,  when  it  is  ready  to  be  ex- 
posed to  the  image  of  the  solar  camera, 
and  the  requisite  exposure  is  only  about 
one-tenth  to  one-fifth  of  the  length  of 
that  required  for  silvered  paper.  The 
picture  is  developed  by  washing  off  the 
unimpressed  or  soluble  pigment  with  hot 
water.  For  this  purpose  the  print  is  wet- 
ted, and  placed  in  an  upright  position 
on  a  stretcher  covered  with  muslin;  the 
water,  under  considerable  pressure,  is 
showered  upon  it  through  a  rose  con- 
nected by  a  short  hose  to  a  double  faucet 
supplying  it  both  with  hot  and  cold 
water.  The  temperature  and  pressure 
are  easily  regulated  by  increasing  or  les- 
sening the  flow  of  either  or  both  at  will. 
Finally  the  print  is  washed  to  remove 
the  little  remaining  chromium  salt  from 
the  paper  which  being  done,  it  is  ready 
for  mounting.  The  surface  of  the  print 
is  entirely  without  gloss,  and  the  "tooth" 
of  the  paper  is  improved  by  the  stippled 
effect  consequent  upon  the  method  of 
applying  the  pigment.  When  required 
for  water-color  work,  a  neutral  gray  is 
used  instead  of  lampblack  alone. — Photo- 
graphic Reference  Book. 

Cutting  Glass  with  Scissors. — ^A 
writer  in  one  of  the  foreign  jour- 
nals calls  attention  to  an  accident  by 
which   his  isochromatic    screen  became 


broken  and  he  desired  to  cut  a  portion 
of  it  down  in  the  shape  of  a  circle.  He 
resorted  to  a  method  little  known  at  the 
present  time.  If  the  method  is  one  that 
can  be  depended  upon  to  work  under  all 
conditions,  the  tip  he  gives  is  a  valuable 
one.  He  goes  on  to  say  that  if  the  sheet 
of  glass  to  be  cut  and  the  shears  or  scis- 
sors to  be  used  in  cutting  are  immersed 
in  a  deep  basin  of  water  and  the  opera- 
tion carried  on  under  water,  the  glass 
can  be  cut  or  trimmed  very  much  as  if 
it  were  a  thick  piece  of  paper  or  card- 
board. It  is  claimed  that  shears,  glass 
and  hands  must  be  kept  wholly  sub- 
merged during  the  operation  of  cutting. 

A  WRITER  in  Photographic  Scraps  says 
that,  if  a  bromide  print  is  placed  in  a 
weak  solution  of  mercury  bichloride  for 
a  few  seconds  only,  the  color  of  the  print 
will  change  to  a  rich  brown-black;  the 
print  must  be  taken  out  of  the  mercury 
and  rinsed  immediately  this  tone  is  ol>- 
tained  or  bleaching  will  commence.  This 
method  is  one  of  the  easiest  and  quickest 
ways  of  producing  a  good  brown  tone  in 
bromide  prints.  Mercury  can  also  be 
used  to  give  a  tone  to  the  whites  of  a 
picture  when  the  contrasts  between 
blacks  and  high  lights  are  too  harsh.  The 
print  is  placed  for  a  few  seconds  in  the 
mercury  solution,  then  removed  and 
rinsed;  it  is  then  immersed  in  a  very 
weak  solution  of  sodium  sulphide;  the 
sulphide  combines  with  the  mercury  in 
the  pores  of  the  paper  to  tone  the  high 
lights  of  the  print.  When  the  whites  are 
sufficiently  toned  the  print  must  be  im- 
mediately taken  out  and  washed.  By 
this  means  the  high  lights  can  be  toned 
to  any  depth,  the  darkest  portions  of  th^ 
picture  being  unaffected.  Care  must  be 
taken,  however,  that  only  a  very  weak 
solution  of  sulphide  is  used,  or  the  lights 
of  the  picture  will  darken  too  rapidly, 
and  the  print  will  be  spoiled  before  the 
sulphide  can  be  washed  off. 

The  Dusting'On  Process. — ^Herr 
Hirschfeldt,   in  Apollo,  calls    attention 
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to  this  widely  applicable  method,  the 
essential  features  of  which  are  given 
below.  Stock  constituents  for  the  sen- 
sitive mixture  are  prepared  as  follows: 
No.  I.  Gum  arabic,  8  parts ;  glucose,  20 
parts;  honey,  4  parts;  distilled  water,  20 
parts;  when  dissolved,  add  alcohol,  3 
parts.  No.  II.  Ammonium  bichromate, 
I  part;  water,  10  parts.  For  use,  mix 
I  part  of  No.  I,  2  parts  of  No,  II,  and  3 
parts  of  distilled  water.  A  clean  and 
slightly  warm  glass  plate  is  coated  with 
this  mixture  by  pouring  on  like  collo- 
dion, and  the  excess  is  drained  off,  after 
which  the  plate  is  placed  in  a  level  posi- 
tion to  dry,  a  temperature  of  50  degs. 
Centigrade  being  suitable.  Let  it  be  sup- 
posed that  the  glass  plate  is  now  exposed 
in  the  printing  frame  under  a  positive 
transparency;  those  portions  of  the  film 
on  which  light  acts  will  lose  their  hydro- 
scopic property  or  their  power  of  absorb- 
ing moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  while 
those  portions  which  were  protected  from 
the  action  of  light  rapidly  absorb  moist- 
ure and  become  sticky.  If  then  the  ex- 
posed plate,  on  removal  from  the  printing 
frame,  is  exposed  for  a  few  minutes  to 
the  air  of  an  ordinary  room,  a  latent 
image  in  various  degrees  of  stickiness 
will  be  produced,  and  if  plumbago  or 
any  suitable  fine  powder  is  brushed  on 
or  applied  with  a  powder  puff,  the  pow- 
der in  adhering  locally  will  produce  a 
positive  transparency,  but  laterally  re- 
versed. Similarly,  if  the  original  was  a 
negative,  we  shall  obtain  a  reproduced 
negative  laterally  reversed,  but  in  either 
case  a  kind  of  mechanical  fixing  is  re- 
quired as  a  preparatory  step  to  removing 
the  now  superfluous  chromium  com- 
pounds. The  reproduction  is  coated  with 
plain  collodion,  and  as  soon  as  the  col- 
lodion has  set,  the  plate  is  soaked  either 
in  pure  water  or  in  water  acidulated  with 
a  small  proportion  of  nitric  acid,  say 
about  twenty  drops  to  half  a  pint.  After 
this  the  plate  is  rinsed  and  allowed  to 
dry. 

Dr.  Eichengrun,  in  the  Bromide 
Monthly,  gives  the  following  formulae 
for  obtaining  warm  tones  on   gaslight 


papers,  by  means  of  prolonged  exposure 
and  restrained  development: 

Kdinol 5      grains 

Acetone   sulphite    25      grains 

Sodium  carbonate   17^  grains 

Water    i      ounce 

All  that  is  required  is  to  increase  the  ex- 
posure from  three  to  six  times,  and  then 
to  use  the  above  developer,  and  sepia  or 
brown  tones  are  at  once  obtained.  If 
still  warmer  tones  are  required,  the  ex- 
posure may  be  increased  still  more.  For 
pure  brown  tones  Eichengriin  suggests 
the  following: 

Edinol    5      grains 

Sodium  sulphite  50      grains 

Water    i      ounce 

which,  as  will  be  seen,  contains  no  alkali. 
No  increase  of  exposure  is  here  required, 
and  by  doubling  the  amount  of  sulphite 
the  tone  becomes  still  warmer,  approach- 
ing red. 


Some  of  our  readers  may  remember  a 
recent  case  in  which  a  firm  of  profes- 
sional photographers  was  cast  in  dam- 
ages by  reason  of  the  overflow  of  a  sink 
in  which  prints  were  left  to  wash,  the 
flood  having  done  much  damage  to  the 
contents  of  the  rooms  below.  To  see 
that  the  outflow  pipe  is  clear  is  not  al- 
ways enough,  as  a  scrap  of  paper,  a 
print,  or  even  labels  washed  off  bottles 
may  cover  the  outflow  and  make  it  al- 
most watertight.  Those  who  have  pho- 
tographic sinks  fitted  on  upper  floors 
would  do  well  to  avail  themselves  of  two 
precautions:  first,  an  overflow  opening 
in  the  sink  itself;  and  secondly,  what 
builders  call  a  "safe"  on  the  floor,  the 
safe  being  a  leaden  covering  to  the  floor 
under  and  in  front  of  the  sink,  the  edge 
of  the  covering  being  very  slightly  raised, 
say  one-fourth  of  an  inch,  and  the  safe 
is  provided  with  an  outflow  into  the  open 
air.  When  a  safe  is  provided  there  is  no 
constantly  damp  place  on  the  floor  in 
front  of  the  sink — ^no  small  advantage. — 
Amateur  Photographer. 
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BY   JAMES    STUART   CAMPTON. 


I  HAD  hoped  to  have  followed  my  ar- 
ticle in  last  month's  issue  with  a  little 
further  discussion  of  the  photograph  re- 
produced, and  make  a  few  suggestions 
for  poses  which  might  be  effective  for 
that  subject,  but  lack  of  time  compels  me 
to  defer  them  until  the  next  number. 

Instead,  I  will  say  a  few  words  about 
criticism,  and  its  value  to  students. 

I  remember  when  I  first  entered  a  class 
in  an  art  school.  I  was  engaged  one 
evening  in  drawing  from  the  cast,  and 
had  selected  a  fine  head  of  Voltaire  upon 
which  to  work.  The  character  was 
strongly  expressed,  and  had  I  but  known 
it,  it  was  a  difficult  subject  for  a  novice 
to  attempt.  I  had  heretofore  confined 
myself  to  drawing  in  outline,  and  had 
not  ventured  on  the  subtilities  of  shading. 
But  I  had  the  feeling  that  my  teacher 
was  holding  me  back  rather  unjustly,  and 
determined  to  show  him  how  clever  I 
really  was.  So  I  started  in  with  great 
enthusiasm,  and  worked  like  mad  for 
nearly  two  hours  while  he  was  viewing 
the  work  of  the  rest  of  a  large  class.  I 
was  congratulating  myself  on  my  won- 
derful progress,  and  felt  that  the  draw- 
ing was  nearly  completed,  and  was  won- 
dering just  what  words  of  commenda- 
tion he  would  offer  me.  Suddenly  I  was 
conscious  of  him  standing  at  my  elbow, 
viewing  my  work  in  silence.  With  a 
feeling  of  exultation  I  turned  to  him, 
but  wishing  to  appear  modest,  said:  "I 
only  started  this  drawing  this  evening, 
and  haven't  gotten  very  far  along  with 
it.  I  can't  seem  to  get  the  shading 
right."  "Hm !"  he  replied ;  "I  don't  care 
anything  about  that — I  was  looking  at 
the  drawing  of  it.  The  proportions  are 
all  wrong.  Turn  your  paper  over  and 
start  anew,  and  confine  yourself  to  the 
outline.  You'd  better  try  a  simpler  sub- 
ject next  time,  anyway." 

Duly  crushed,  I  meekly  obeyed,  and 
worked  faithfully  for  the  rest  of  the  week 
in  the  endeavor  to  draw  the  thing  in  cor- 


rect proportion,  and  found  how  really 
difficult  a  subject  it  was  and  how  inade- 
quate I  was  to  copy  it.  I  then  compared 
my  efforts  with  the  "drawing"  that  I  had 
produced  in  two  hours,  and  was  amazed 
to  find  that  what  I  had  viewed  with  such 
complacency,  was  a  mere  caricature 
compared  with  the  one  in  outline,  defec- 
tive as  it  was.  It  taught  me  a  valuable 
lesson  in  humility,  and  that  one  may  not 
hope  to  produce  anything  really  credita- 
ble without  a  great  deal  of  study  and 
hard  work.  However  much  he  may  be 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  he  is  a 
fledgling  genius,  and  is  destined  to 
amaze  the  world  by  his  lofty  flights, 
he  will  find  that  he  must  remain  for  some 
considerable  time  in  the  pinfeather  stage, 
and  that  he  must  pass  through  many 
heartrending  hours  of  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  the  wings  that  are  sprouting  will 
prove  to  be  those  of  a  soaring  eagle,  or 
merely  a  barnyard  fowl. 

There  is  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  to 
"plug"  away  with  grim  earnestness,  in 
the  determination  to  conquer  or  die,  and 
out  of  his  efforts  will  be  born  a  skill  to 
accomplish,  and,  what  is  fully  as  import- 
ant, the  wisdom  to  judge  himself.  And 
while  the  possessor  of  true  ability  may 
oftentimes  be  really  handicapped  by  a 
growing  sense  of  his  own  littleness,  and 
is  blind  to  the  true  excellencies  and  prom- 
ise in  his  work,  it  is  also  true  that  every- 
one needs  to  be  "whacked"  occasionally 
by  just  criticism  to  prevent  his  bump  of 
egotism  from  being  abnormally  devel- 
oped. 

This  has  often  been  suggested  to  me 
by  studying  the  work  of  photographers. 
I  am  willmg  to  grant  all  the  praise  that 
is  due  to  those  who  labor  with  the  ca- 
mera, and  feel  that  results  have  been 
achieved  that  are  truly  remarkable,  in 
some  instances.  Oftentimes  I  am  moved 
by  some  clever  piece  to  exclaim,  "The 
one  who  produced  that  is  an  artist !"  im- 
plying not  only  the  possession  of  innate 
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feeling,  but  knowledge  and  training  in 
the  execution.  But  how  frequently  is  it 
the  case  where  this  same  innate  feeling 
has  led  to  a  happy  choice  of  subject,  with 
a  more  or  less  cnarming  result,  that  the 
author  of  it  has  had  his  head  turned  a 
bit  by  the  enconiums  that  are  heaped 
upon  him.  He  thereafter  moves  about 
in  a  rosy  haze  of  self-satisfaction,  which 
effectually  blinds  him  to  his  habitual 
shortcomings  and  throws  an  aureole  of 
beauty  around  work  that  is  marked  by 
glaring  defects.  And  alas !  adverse  opin- 
ions of  his  work  produce  only  injured 
feelings,  or  are  lottily  ignored. 

At  such  times  I  long  to  set  the  zealous 
picture  maker  in  the  class  room  of  some 
art  school,  where  he  may  meet  a  stern 
and  righteous  critic,  who  delights  in 
breaking  the  heart  of  the  presumptuous 
tyro,  and  who  effectually  relieves  the 
tightening  of  his  hat  band. 

A  curious  idea  seems  to  find  lodgment 
in  the  minds  of  some  photographers  who 
"believe  in  artistic  work,"  that  the  road 
to  its  achievement  may  be  short  and  very 
direct.  If  such  an  one  is  proficient  in 
photographic  technique,  he  believes  he 
can  attend  a  course  of  lectures,  read  a 
few  books,  etc.,  then  shut  his  eyes  and 
turn  around  three  times,  and  lo!  he  has 
become  an  artist.  Whereas  he  used  to 
make  ''pictures,"  he  now  makes  "pictures, 
plus  art."  It  is  like  changing  the  style  of 
mount,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  stick  it 
on.  It  has  not  dawned  on  these  people 
that  art  is  the  unfolding  of  the  inward 
sense,  and  may  not  be  accomplished  sud- 
denly. You  cannot  make  a  plant  bloom 
in  an  instant  by  dousing  it  with  a  bucket 
of  rain  water.  But  night  after  night  let 
the  dew  gather  silently  upon  it,  and  be 
distilled  each  morning  by  smiling  sun- 
beams, and  in  time  the  buds  will  shoot 
forth  and  expand  into  flowers,  until  the 
air  grows  heavy  with  their  perfume. 

Equally  fallacious  is  the  tacit  assump- 
tion of  some  who  have  won  recognition 
in  the  photographic  world  by  work  of 
considerable  artistic  merit,  that  they  have 
imbibed  all  the  knowledge  they  need, 
and,  having  sucked  one  orange  dry,  they 
have  no  further  use  for    orange    trees. 


They  feel  entitled  to  a  pedestal,  and  per- 
petual supremacy  over  their  more  hunible 
orethren.  But  they  will  find  that,  while 
pedestals  are  eminently  suited  to  works 
of  art,  they  are  not  made  for  artists. 
They  are  too  narrow  and  do  not  admit 
of  the  expansion  of  progress. 

Be  wise,  O  members  of  the  craft,  and 
look  open-eyed  straight  at  facts!  Will 
you  not  admit  that  you  are  just  begin- 
ning to  progress,  and  to  awake  to  the 
possibilities  of  photography  as  an  art? 
Measure  your  status  as  artists  by  the 
actual  knowledge  you  possess,  and  how 
much  you  would  be  able  to  accomplish 
if  your  hand  had  to  produce  that  which 
the  sun  and  lens  execute  for  you.  That 
is  to  say,  that  you  should  be  able  to  ana- 
lyze the  result,  and  determine  every  point 
that  combined  to  make  it  effective,  the 
same  as  you  would,  had  it  emanated  from 
your  brush.  Tell  me  furthermore,  do 
you  regard  your  craft  with  the  same 
sacred  devotion  that  the  painter  pays  his 
art  ?  Is  it  the  exacting  mistress  that  will 
demand  any  sacrifice,  the  utmost  self- 
abnegation  from  you,  and  you  will  g^rant 
them  cheerfully?  Is  it  the  proud,  imperi- 
ous goddess  under  whose  frown  you 
faint,  and  in  whose  smile  you  live  and 
are  transported  to  a  world  of  ecstacy? 
When  you  can  answer  these  questions 
with  an  "Aye !"  you  may  call  yourselves 
artists,  and  present  your  works  as  true 
children  of  your  brain.  And  it  shall  pass 
from  all  reckoning  whether  the  medium 
was  brush  or  camera. 

The  painter  must  give  years  of  ardu- 
ous and  devoted  study  to  learn  the  meth- 
ods of  his  craft.  He  must  spend  years 
more  in  acquiring  experience  and  absorb- 
ing impressions  before  he  can  begin  to 
evolve  ideas  that  are  worth  while,  and 
finally  after  a  lifetime  of  serious,  devoted 
effort,  he  will  declare  that  he  is  just 
ready  to  begin.  Can  a  photographer, 
then,  hope  by  a  little  brief  activity,  a 
little  dabbling  below  the  surface,  to  ac- 
complish what  his  brother  with  the  pal- 
ette will  affirm  is  measured  by  the  scope 
of  a  lifetime?  If  he  desires  to  answer 
the  threadbare  query,  "Is  photography 
art?"  he  will  submit  himself  to  a  train- 
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ing  as  arduous,  a  striving  for  improve- 
ment as  incessant,  a  life  as  faithful  to 
ideals  as  the  painte^ ,  and  we  shall  await 
his  reply  with  anxious  and  fraternal  in- 
terest, and  be  ready  to  add  a  tripod  and 
shutter  to  the  paraphernalia  of  the  Muses. 
It  is  almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the 


text  of  my  little  sermon,  in  which  I  have 
reversed  the  established  order  of  ser- 
mons by  giving  in  closing,  is:  "Art  is 
long."  Therefore  see  that  not  only  your 
lenses,  but  your  courage,  and  persever- 
ance, and  enthusiasm,  have  not  too  short 
a  focus. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  HOME  PORTRAITURE. 


BY  JAMES   MASTERS. 


The  following  article,  which  we  re- 
print from  a  recent  number  of  the  Ama- 
teur Photographer,  bears  directly  upon  a 
question  which  has  frequently  been  dis- 
cussed in  these  pages  and  which  is  com- 
ing to  have  more  and  more  of  interest 
and  value  to  the  professional  photogra- 
pher. The  matter  of  "Home  Portrait- 
ure*' is  one  upon  which  too  much  light 
cannot  be  shed  and  the  writer  of  the  fol- 
lowing lines,  speaking  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  professional,  knows  whereof 
he  speaks.    (Ed.  W.  P.  M.) : 

Although  the  following  notes  are 
written  primarily  in  the  hope  of  helping 
the  amateur  photographic  worker,  there 
may,  perhaps,  be  found  a  few  hints  of 
interest  to  many  professionals.  That  it 
is  possible  to  do  good  portrait  work 
in  an  ordinary  room  no  one  will  care  to 
deny,  but  that  the  room  offers  advan- 
tages over  the  majority  of  photographic 
studios  is  a  statement  hardly  likely  to 
prove  acceptable  to  the  average  profes- 
sional; The  fact,  however,  remains — 
and  it  only  requires  a  fair  and  impartial 
trial  to  prove  it — ^that,  except  in  a  few 
minor  details,  an  ordinary  fairly  lit 
room  is  as  good,  and  in  many  respects 
better,  for  the  purpose  of  portraiture 
than  is  the  average  photographic  studio. 
It  may  perhaps  be  argued  that  no  one 
would  go  to  the  expense  of  erecting  a 
studio  if  he  could  work  equally  well  in 
an  ordinary,  fair-sized  room.  In  the 
early  days  of  photography,  a  well-lit 
studio  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  any- 
thing like  a  reasonable  short  exposure; 
but   with  the  extreme   sensitiveness   of 


modem  dry  plates  and  the  rapidity  of 
present-day  lenses,  the  necessity  for  an 
abnormal  quantity  of  light  for  indoor 
work  has  altogether  ceased  to  exist. 

To  the  sitter  the  ordinary  room  offers 
the  advantage  of  his  being  in  everyday 
surroundings,  and  there  is  also  the  im- 
portant fact  that  the  lighting  is  more 
natural  than  is  the  case  in  most  studios. 
Many  professionals  will  at  once  object 
to  the  use  of  a  room  on  account  of  the  en- 
tire absence  of  top  light,  but  if  they 
would  only  stop  to  consider  the  matter 
they  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
what  seems  to  be  a  defect  is,  in  reality, 
a  decided  advantage.  Is  it  not  strange 
that,  after  having  his  studio  erected  with 
the  usual,  and  generally  supposed  neces- 
sary, top  light,  the  photographer  sets  to 
work,  by  means  of  blinds  or  other  con- 
trivances, to  cut  off  the  light  from  this 
source  ?  Some  modern  studios  have  only 
a  side  lighting,  which  is  really  all  that 
is  required,  but  there  are  still  many  pro- 
fessionals who  would  feel  quite  unhappy 
had  they  to  work  without  an  ample 
amount  of  top  light,  light  which  is  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  tends  to  give  a 
false  and  unnatural  effect.  The  arrange- 
ment of  the  majority  of  studios  seems  to 
have  been  originally  made  with  the  idea 
of  giving  an  open-air  effect  of  lighting; 
but  no  one  would  reasonably  expect  to 
see  a  lady  in  evening  dress  standing  in 
a  (painted)  meadow  or  by  a  rustic 
bridge ;  neither  is  it  usual  to  see  a  gentle- 
man, minus  his  hat,  sitting  in  an  elabor- 
ate chair  against  an  interior  background, 
with  a  scheme  of  lighting  which  would 
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suggest  that  he  is  under  the  open  sky. 
Such  incongruities  as  these  are,  however, 
often  perpetrated,  more  especially  by  the 
cheap,  third-rate  professional ;  whilst  the 
amateur,  without  the  means  at  his  dis- 
posal for  producing  such  effects,  gener- 
ally gives  us  (whatever  else  his  work 
may  be,  and  unless  his  negatives  are 
hopelessly  under-exposed)  a  fairly  nat- 
ural scheme  of  lighting.  Speaking  from 
the  pictorial  point  of  view,  another  de- 
fect of  the  studio  is  that  there  is  gener- 
ally too  much  light ;  and  by  this  I  do  not 
necessarily  mean  that  the  quality  of  the 
light  is  too  good,  but  rather  that  the 
source  by  which  it  enters  the  studio  is 
too  great,  and  therefore  concentration 
of  light  on  the  sitter  is  not  so  easily  ef- 
fected as  it  is  in  an  ordinary  living  room. 
These  rambling  notes  on  professional 
studios  may  possibly  be  of  little  interest 
to  the  average  amateur,  but  it  is  hoped 
they  will  convince  him  that  in  his  own 
everyday  surroundings  he  is  not  handi- 
capped to  the  extent  he  is  liable  to  think 
he  is  as  far  as  portraiture  is  concerned. 
Varied  effects  of  lighting  are  obtainable 
with  very  little  trouble,  less  in  fact  than 
is  necessary  to  the  professional  in  his 
well-appointed  studio.  The  latter  is  apt 
to  use  his  camera  far  too  much  from  the 
same  standpoint,  and  to  depend  for  any 
variation  in  the  lighting  upon  altering 


and  manipulating  a  complicated  system 
of  blinds.  The  amateur,  however,  as  a 
general  rule,  depends  on  light  from  a 
comparatively  small  source,  as  his  "back- 
ground" more  often  than  not  is  of  very 
limited  dimensions,  any  radical  chang-e 
in  the  position  of  the  i>itter  is  altogether 
out  of  the  question.  The  only  thing  then 
to  do  is  to  shift  the  camera,  and  it  is 
surprising  what  a  variety  of  effect  is  ob- 
tainable by  this  very  simple  expedient. 

(The  writer  accompanies  this  article 
with  several  half-tone  illustrations  of 
portraits  made  in  the  home  which  show 
honesty  of  treatment  and  exceptionally 
good  portrait  qualities.  A  series  of  dia- 
grams go  with  these  illustrations  which 
it  is  impossible  to  reproduce.) 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  satisfactorily 
photograph  a  large  group  in  the  home, 
and  here  it  is  that  the  use  of  a  studio  is 
a  decided  advantage.  Small  groups  of 
not  more  than  two  or  three  persons  can. 
however,  be  fairly  well  managed;  but  if 
the  regulation  family  group  is  to  be  at- 
tempted the  best  thing  for  the  amateur 
is  to  take  his  sitters  to  the  lawn  or  the 
humble  backyard  and  endeavor  to  do  his 
best  there. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  well  to  state 
that  the  writer  has  had  very  considerable 
experience  in  studio  work,  and  is  speak- 
ing with  some  knowledge  of  his  subject. 
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BY  FELIX  RAYMER. 


There  has  been  much  said  about  the 
proper  manner  of  working  ''such  and 
such"  a  light,  and  possibly  I  have  said 
as  much  on  that  subject  as  any  one  else. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  main  thing  to 
get  straightened  out  in  one's  mind  is 
what  it  takes  to  constitute  an  artistic 
lighting.  It  is  not  the  working  of  any 
light  that  plays  such  an  important  part 
in  the  making  of  a  certain  picture  as  it 
is  the  makeup  of  a  certain  lighting  and 
wherein  that  particular  effect  of  light 
and  shade  is  artistic  and  wherein  another 


effect  is  a  failure.  We  do  not  understand 
what  it  takes  to  make  one  artistic  and  the 
other  inartistic.  If  we  ask  an  operator 
what  he  looks  upon  as  being  a  perfectly 
lighted  face,  and  how  the  negative 
should  appear,  he  will  very  likely  tell  us 
something  that  is  different  from  all  other 
opinions  along  these  lines  that  it  has 
been  our  fortune  to  hear-— or  at  least  we 
imagine  it  is  different.  One  man  will  go 
to  some  length  in  telling  how  he  works 
his  light  to  get  certain  results,  and 
another     will  take  the  same  amount  of 
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time  in  explaining  his  method,  and  after 
all  is  said  and  done  we  are  no  wiser  than 
in  the  beginning.  I  have  said  much 
along  this  line  myself,  and  sometimes  I 
think  I  had  as  well  never  said  it,  for  it 
seems  to  me,  after  having  had  time  to 
think  over  the  matter  thoroughly,  that 
-we  have  had  the  cart  before  the  horse 
for  many  years.  What  should  be  done 
is  not  to  have  mathematical  calculations 
handed  down  to  the  student  for  work- 
ing a  certain  light,  but  to  give  him  an  ed- 
ucation in  what  a  certain  lighting  is  and 
from  whence  it  derives  its  value.  Every 
lighting  has  a  diiferent  value  from  all 
other  lightings.  This  being  so,  it  is  best 
for  the  student  to  arrive  at  the  value 
of  a  certain  lighting,  so  that  he  may  know 
just  where  to  use  it.  It  would  be  a  mat- 
ter of  educational  advantage  to  all 
school  children  if  the  art  of  photogra- 
phy was  taught  in  the  public  schools. 
We  are  taught  drawing  in  these  schools, 
and  I  doubt  if  there  is  one  in  fifty  that 
can  draw  a  straight  line  after  coming  out 
of  the  school.  Wherein  is  the  benefit 
of  the  teaching  if  it  cannot  be  put  in  prac- 
tice? But  if  the  child  were  taught  light- 
ing and  shading  from  a  window,  so  that 
he  could  tell  roundness  and  distinguish 
the  proper  valuation  of  certain  effects 
of  light  as  it  falls  on  certain  colors,  the 
knowledge  would  remain  with  him  dur- 
ing his  entire  life. 

This,  I  think,  is  where  the  operator 
often  falls  down.  He  does  not  know 
what  it  takes  to  make  a  perfect  lighting, 
and  does  not  know  why  one  lighting 
is  more  pleasing  than  another.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  we  can  hardly  find 
two  operators  who  will  agree  on  light- 
ing, or  the  manner  in  which  it  should 
be  made,  before  the  negative  is  exposed. 
But  it  is  equally  well  known  that  after 
the  exposure  and  the  pictures  are  made 
the  work  of  one  cannot  be  told  from  the 
other  so  far  as  merit  is  concerned.  Now, 
why  are  these  things  so  ?  It  is,  as  I  see 
it,  nothing  more  than  a  matter  of  balanc- 
ing certain  conditions  so  that  certain 
results  may  be  obtained. 

First  of  all,  there  must  be  a  clear  un- 
derstanding as  to  what  we  want  to  see 


in  the  finished  picture.  There  must  be 
roundness  to  the  head,  for  the  head  is 
more  or  less  round.  If  we  have  a  flat 
effect  there  cannot  be  a  fair  representa- 
tion of  Nature  as  we  see  her.  When  we 
look  our  friends  in  the  face,  we  see  that 
the  head  has  a  round  effect,  as  though  it 
were  receding  from  us.  We  can  see 
those  parts  that  are  nearer  to  us  better 
than  we  can  the  parts  that  are  farther 
from  us.  Thus  we  have  perspective  and 
the  perspective  aids  in  giving  round- 
ness. 

Next  we  must  have  vigor,  or  life.  To 
get  this,  it  is  an  absolute  necessity  that  we 
have  light  and  shade.  If  we  use  only 
light,  and  the  entire  head  is  enveloped  in 
light,  there  is  a  blankness  that  is  any- 
thing but  pleasing.  Thus  we  lose  the 
life  of  the  picture.  Life  is  secured  by 
contrasts.  There  must  be  something  to 
give  this  life,  and  the  only  thing  we  have 
for  that  purpose  is  to  play  shadow  against 
light,  using  the  two  in  proportion  to 
their  needs.  The  more  light  the  less 
vigor,  and  of  course  the  more  shadow 
the  more  vigor,  so  long  as  the  two  are 
in  contrast  with  each  other. 

Next,  and  last,  and  the  one  that  controls 
the  entire  picture,  is  Hesh,  It  is  here 
that  the  success  of  the  picture  hinges. 
If  there  is  flesh  all  through  the  entire 
composition,  there  will  likely  be  round- 
ness and  vigor.  But  an  absence  of  flesh 
in  the  picture  destroys  the  idea  of  the 
picture. 

Now  to  secure  this  flesh  appearance 
in  the  picture  is  the  effort  of  all  opera- 
tors and  yet  all  will  go  at  it  differently. 
It  has  been  my  observation  that  there 
is  a  wonderful  latitude  in  working  for 
the  flesh  tints,  as  they  are  called,  and 
that  all  operators  will  be  safe  if  they  stay 
within  the  limits  of  this  latitude,  which 
to  my  mind  is  ample.  If  the  idea  is 
followed  of  having  the  highest  light  in 
the  face  as  strong  as  it  can  be  made 
without  losing  the  flesh  tints  in  it,  and 
the  deepest  shadow  as  deep  as  it  can  be 
made  without  losing  the  detail  in  it, 
the  lighting  will  be  correct,  so  far  as 
color  value  is  concerned,  and  anywhere 
within   these  extremes  will  be  correct. 
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We  may  lower  the  tone  of  the  high- 
lights many  degrees  and  still  have  good 
value  to  them,  or  we  may  raise  the  tone 
of  the  shadows  many  degrees  and  still 
have  the  proper  value  to  them.  It  is  this 
difference  of  degrees  that  causes  so  many 
operators  to  differ  in  the  making  of  the 
lightings.  One  has  a  certain  degree  of 
intensity  fixed  in  his  mind,  and  if  it  goes 
above  that  degree  he  thinks  it  too  harsh, 
or  if  it  goes  below  that  degree  he  thinks 
it  too  flat.  So  it  is  with  all  other 
operators.  We  have  a  certain  de- 
gree of  intensity  fixed  in  our  minds 
and  we  work  to  that  degree  at  all 
times.  If  we  see  another  operator 
making  up  a  lighting,  if  he  hits  our  de- 
gree of  light  he  is  all  right  in  our  opinion, 
but  if  he  misses  it,  we  think  he  had  bet- 
ter take  a  few  lessons  in  making  light- 
ings. But  we  fail  to  take  into  considera- 
tion that,  after  all,  these  lightings  have 
to  be  brought  to  a  balance  somewhere 
and  that  there  are  other  places  to  bring 
them  to  a  balance  than  the  operating 
room.  We  must  not  overlook  the  dark- 
room, for  here  a  negative  may  be  changed 
altogether,  and  often  it  is  far  different 
from  what  we  expected  to  see  when  the 
exposure  was  made. 

It  is  argued  pro  and  con  as  to  the  ad- 
visability of  having  ground  glass  or 
clear  glass  in  the  skylight.  This  is  a 
thing  that  can  be  controlled  in  any  dark- 
room, and  I  venture  to  say  that  I  can 
work  under  a  clear  glass  light  for  a 
week  and  then  go  under  a  ground  glass 
light,  and  at  the  end  of  my  week  there 
compare  the  work  and  no  man  can  tell 
where  either  set  of  negatives  was  made. 
First  of  all,  I  will  have  the  degree  of 
intensity  fixed  in  my  mind,  and  will 
work  toward  that  end  and  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  I  have  the  work  showing 
it.  As  soon  as  I  get  it,  it  will  be  the 
same  in  the  work  under  one  light  that 
it   was   under   the    other. 

Under  the  clear  light  the  high  lights 
will  be  much  brighter,  and  more  con- 
centrated, but  if  they  reach  the  point 
where  I  lose  the  flesh  tints  in  them  I 
would  use  a  head  screen,  over  the  head, 
and  thus  tone  them  down  until  the  flesh 


could  be  seen.  If  one  head  screen  was 
not  enough  I  would  use  two.  The  main 
idea  is  to  get  flesh,  and  as  soon  as  I  had 
that  it  would  be  the  same  as  if  made  un- 
der the  ground  glass  light.  In  addition 
to  this  and  to  make  my  shadows  lumi- 
nous, as  they  would  be  in  the  work  done 
under  the  ground  glass,  I  should  use  a 
weaker  developer.  That  is,  it  would  be 
weaker  in  the  developing  agent  and 
more  dilute.  This  would  have  a  tendency 
to  soften  the  shadows,  giving  the  detail 
that  is  necessary  to  them.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  we  were  to  have  the  de- 
tail in  the  shadows. 

Now  if  we  are  working  under  the 
ground  glass  light,  the  head  screens  will 
not  be  needed,  for  that  is  what  the  ground 
glass  is  for.  It  has  the  softening  effect 
on  the  high  lights  and  will  tone  them 
down  so  that  detail  or  flesh  can  be  seen 
through  them.  In  fact  it  is  often  the 
case  that  I  find  they  are  too  low  in 
tone,  and  I  have  to  use  a  different  de- 
veloper from  that  used  under  the  clear 
glass.  I  nearly  always  use  the  developer 
stronger  in  the  agent  and  less  water. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  a  case 
of  balancing.  It  is  so  with  all  operators 
that  understand  what  it  takes  to  make 
a  good  lighting.  First  of  all  they  have 
a  certain  effect  fixed  in  their  minds 
which  for  want  of  a  better  name  we 
have  called  a  degree  of  intensity.  This 
degree  of  intensity  is  confined  within  the 
limits  I  have  mentioned.  The  highest 
light  may  be  as  strong  as  one  can  make 
it  without  losing  the  flesh  tints  and  the 
deepest  shadow  may  be  as  low  as  one 
can  make  it  without  losing  the  detail. 
Anywhere  within  these  extremes  the  de- 
gree of  intensity  will  be  in  perfect  ac- 
cord with  our  preconceived  ideas  of  a 
perfect  scale  of  light  ranging  from  a/- 
most  white  down  to  almost  black.  But 
never  should  the  absolute  white  and  black 
be  reached.  So  the  natural  deduction, 
after  arriving  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, is  that  if  we  have  a  light  that 
has  a  natural  tendency  to  work  with 
great  contrast,  such  as  a  narrow  light, 
a  window,  or  a  clear  glass  light  the  ef- 
fects secured  under  it  should  be  balanced 
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in  the  dark-room.  If  the  light  has  a 
natural  tendency  toward  flatness,  such 
as  a  large  double-slant  ground  glass, 
it  should  be  balanced  in  the  dark-room 
also.   Of  course,  the  balancing  will  have 


to  be  different  for  each  of  the  lights. 
But  first  know  what  degree  of  light 
you  want  and  then  do  the  balancing  af- 
terwards. 


OIL  PRINTING. 


The  process  known  as  oil  printing  was 
demonstrated  before  the  Leeds  Fnoto- 
graphic  Society  on  the  7th  inst.  by  Mr. 
riarry  Wade.  I'he  following  notes  of 
his  remarks  should  be  sufficient  to  en- 
able any  of  our  readers  who  are  inter- 
ested in  the  method  to  try  it  for  them- 
selves with  every  prospect  of  success. — 
(Editor.) 

Oil  printing  depends  upon  the  repel- 
ling action  which  a  moist  film  of  chro- 
mated  gelatine  exerts  towards  oily  pig- 
ments or  inks,  which  action  becomes 
modified  by  exposure  to  light,  the  parts 
most  affected  acquiring  an  affinity  for 
the  ink  in  direct  proportion  to  the  light 
action.  Paper,  therefore,  is  coated  with 
hard  gelatine,  sensitized  with  potassium 
bichromate,  dried,  printed  in  daylight, 
washed  free  from  the  bichromate  salt, 
and  then  "rolled  up"  with  printer^s  ink. 

Coating  the  Paper, — Although  carbon 
single  transfer  paper  has  been  recom- 
mended for  the  purpose,  Mr.  Wade  de- 
precated its  use,  as  the  gelatine  is  over- 
hardened;  he  preferred  to  coat  his  own 
paper.  A  stout  paper  should  be  chosen  ; 
thin  material  would  not  stand  the  rough 
usage  the  print  has  to  undergo  while 
wet.  A  smooth  surfaced  cartridge  an- 
swers well,  and  should  be  cut  a  little 
larger  than  the  print  required  to  allow 
handling  when  inking,  as  the  roller  has 
a  tendency  to  pick  the  paper  up.  It  is 
coated  with  a  hot  ten  per  cent,  solution 
of  hard  gelatine,  either  by  floating  or 
flowing.  The  demonstrator  adopted  the 
latter  method,  supporting  the  paper  on  a 
sheet  of  glass,  pouring  a  pool  of  hot 
gelatine  in  the  centre,  tilting  until  the 
paper  was  covered  to  the  edges,  and  then 
pouring  off  the  superfluous  solution,  just 
in  the  same  way  one  would  varnish  a 


negative.  Dry  paper  may  be  coated  in 
this  way,  but  it  is  better  to  damp  it  first, 
as  in  the  former  case  the  inking  roller 
has  a  tendency  to  pull  the  gelatine  off 
from  its  support.  The  coated  film  should 
be  thin,  otherwise  the  gelatine  swells  too 
muc*h  in  the  highlights,  and  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  getting  contact  with  the  finer 
details  when  rolling  up. 

Sensitizing. — The  film  is  allowed  to 
set,  and  then  the  paper  hung  up  by  a 
corner  to  dry.  It  is  sensitized  by  immer- 
sion in  a  five  per  cent,  sohition  of  potas- 
sium bichromate  for  two  or  three  min- 
utes—stronger solution?  do  not  seem  to 
influence  the  results— -ind  again  dried. 

The  Printing  Speed  of  the  Paper,  is 
rather  quicker  than  P.O.P. — a  decided 
advantage  in  winter.  A  thin  negative  is 
required  full  of  detail  and  gradation  in 
the  highlights,  one  which  would  give  a 
fair  result  on  bromide  paper.  The  paper 
should  be  exposed  until  the  details  in  the 
highlights  show  faintly;  a  little  experi- 
ence— as  with  platinotype,  which  it  re- 
sembles— will  help  to  gauge  the  correct 
depth.  The  best  results  are  obtained  on 
paper  freshly  sensitized — within  twenty- 
four  hours — ^although  it  may  be  kept 
coated  with  the  plain  gelatine  for  any 
length  of  time. 

Inking  Up. — The  print  as  it  conies 
from  the  frame  is  washed  in  cold  water 
for  half  an  hour  until  the  yellow  color  of 
the  bichromate  is  discharged.  It  can 
either  be  inked  up  at  this  stage  or  dried 
and  worked  up  afterwards  at  conveni- 
ence ;  in  the  latter  case  it  will  require  a 
thorough  soaking  in  warm  water  to  satu- 
rate the  gelatine  before  inking  up  is  com- 
menced. The  results  are  not  technically 
so  good  as  by  the  former  method.  Mr. 
Rawlins   recommended   solid   oil   colors, 
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but  Mr.  Wade  said  he  had  found  ordi- 
nary letterpress  inks  equally  good.  In 
using  solid  colors  the  outer  surface 
should  be  scraped  away  and  the  soft  in- 
terior worked  up  on  a  glass  slab  with  a 
little  turpentine  to  the  consistency  of  a 
thick  cream;  finally  distributed  evenly 
with  a  roller.  To  apply  the  ink  Mr. 
Wade  used  two  rollers — one  of  large  and 
the  other  small  diameter — ^made  of  gela- 
tine; also  an  ordinary  rubber  squeegee. 
The  damp  print — wiped  to  remove  excess 
of  water — is  rolled  with  the  roller  until 
inked  all  over ;  on  continuing  to  roll  the 
ink  lifts  somewhat  from  the  highlights 
and  the  picture  begins  to  appear.  By 
using  the   smaller  diameter  rollers  the 


ink  is  picked  up  more  quickly.  The  pro- 
cess of  applying  and  removing  the  ink 
alternately  allows  the  operator  to  build 
up  the  desired  effects,  heavy  pressure 
giving  strength  to  the  prints.  The  imag-e 
can  be  removed  at  any  time  by  a  rag 
soaked  in  turpentine,  and  a  fresh  start 
made.  New  gelatine  rollers  are  very 
tacky,  picking  up  too  much  ink.  This 
can  be  remedied  by  rolling  in  powdered 
alum,  which  hardens  the  surface.  If  the 
print  will  not  take  up  the  pigment,  it  is 
a  sign  of  under  exposure  or  too  thick  an 
ink.  Should  it  take  the  color  all  over  and 
refuse  to  give  it  up,  then  over-exposure 
or  too  thin  an  ink  is  the  cause. — Pho- 
tography, 
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It  is  just  about  the  right  time  to  say 
a  word  to  you,  brother  photographer,  on 
the  subject  of  the  Pennsylvania  Conven- 
tion, which  meets  in  the  most  beautiful 
city  of  this  or  any  other  country,  in  May, 
the  loveliest  month  of  the  year. 

The  city  of  Washington,  in  May,  is 
paradisical  in  the  glorious  sky  colors, 
magnificent  landscapes,  and  the  struc- 
tures of  empire  which  our  fathers 
builded.  It  is  a  full  rich  inspiration  to 
your  art  and  patriotism  and  while  we 
make  no  stereotyped  assurance  that  the 
Convention  will  transcend  all  others,  we 
will  say  that  no  pains  will  be  spared  to 
make  this  an  ideal  convention. 

We  will  engage  the  very  best  and  most 
successful  photographers  in  this  country 
as  lecturers,  who  will  tell  you  how  they 
achieved  fame  and  success. 

The  show  of  fine  pictures  will  be  the 
best  this  country  affords.  If  you  care 
for  prizes,  there  will  be  some  fine  ones  to 
work  for.  The  social  features  will  be 
many. 

Will  you  starve  your  own  artist  life 
by  staying  away  from  all  these  sights  and 
sounds?    Don't  do  yourself  or  your  fel- 


lows that  injustice.     Come  out  into  the 
wide  field  of  our  fellowship. 
The  Executive  Board  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Convention. 
A.  T.   Proctor,  President. 


In  the  above  announcement  there  may 
be  read  between  the  lines  an  intimation 
that  ought  to  be  distinctly  gratifying^  to 
the  average  photographer  of  to-day.  The 
erstwhile  shout  for  "art"  in  its  applica- 
tion to  photography  is  not  in  evidence, 
but  rather  there  seems  to  be  the  indi- 
cation that  the  photographer  who  has 
succeeded  in  doing  a  profitable  business 
is  the  man  who  is  to  be  upon  the  plat- 
form. While  we  have  nothing  to  say 
against  art  in  its  relation  to  photos^raphy. 
and  even  believe  it  to  be  a  splendid  thing 
to  encourage,  we  do  believe  that  it  has 
received  sufficient  attention  during  the 
past  five  or  six  years  and  is  entitled  to 
a  much  needed  rest.  The  business  sen- 
timent is  the  one  that  now  should  claim 
the  floor  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  learn, 
as  we  have  unofficially,  that  business  is 
to  be  the  key-note  of  the  National  Con- 
vention at  Niagara  in  August. 
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By  H.  Spennithorn. 


The  following  very  clear  exposition 
of  bromide  toning  is  reprinted  from  a 
recent  number  of  Photography: 

The  method  of  toning  bromide  prints 
with  sulphide,  which  has  become  very 
popular  during  the  last  few  years,  has 
led  me  latterly  to  use  the  bromide  pro- 
cess instead  of  carbon  almost  entirely, 
and  as  I  now  make  my  negatives  suitable 
for  bromide  enlarging  as  far  as  density 
is  concerned  there  is  not  any  very  great 
difficulty,  I  find,  in  getting  as  rich  and 
fine  a  print  on  bromide  as  is  to  be  got 
with  sepia  carbon  when  everything  is 
working  at  its  best.  The  ease  of  direct 
enlarging  I  need  not  stop  to  point  out. 
I  have  penned  this  short  account  of  my 
own  method  of  procedure,  as  I  find  in 
most  of  the  published  accounts  a  great 
deal  of  stress  is  put  upon  precautions 
tvhich  I  have  not  found  to  be  necessary ; 
if  there  is  anything  of  importance  which 
I  omit,  it  can  at  least  be  said  that  I  have 
been  able  to  get  very  good  enlargements 
without  it  on  the  lines  laid  down  in  what 
follows. 

The  Sort  of  Negative  Which  is  Best. 
— ^The  first  consideration  is  the  negative. 
One  great  advantage  possessed  by  this 
method  of  making  enlargements  is  that 
it  will  work  well  with  a  negative  that  is 
distinctly  too  hard  for  ordinary  direct 
enlarging — in  fact,  it  is  an  advantage 
for  the  negative  to  be  a  little  on  the  hard 
side,  as  it  tends  to  make  the  shadows 
richer.  But  this  hardness  must  not  be 
obtained  from  under-exposure,  but  from 
correct  exposure  with  development  car- 
ried a  little  further  than  would  be  the 
case  if  the  plate  was  only  wanted  for 
contact  printing  on  gaslight  paper  or  for 
enlarging  on  plain  bromide  paper  with- 
out subsequent  toning. 

Bromide  Papers  for  Which  It  is  Most 
Suitable.  —  The  most  suitable  bromide 
papers  I  have  used  have  been  the  extra 


rough  cream  crayon  of  Wellington  and 
Ward,  the  Barnet  "Tiger  Tongue,"  and 
last,  but  not  least,  the  widely  popular 
Eastman  "Royal,"  which  for  this  process 
I  have  never  found  to  be  beaten. 

Exposure  in  Enlarging. — ^There  is  lit- 
tle that  need  be  written  about  the  ex- 
posure of  the  enlargement,  which  is  car- 
ried out  in  the  usual  manner,  but  it 
should  be  a  little  fuller  than  for  black 
tones,  but  not  much. 

The  Developer.  Its  Composition  and 
Use. — ^The  developer  I  use  for  all  three 
papers  mentioned  above  is  made  by  dis- 
solving one  ounce  of  sodium  sulphite  in 
thirty  ounces  of  water,  and  when  it  is 
quite  dissolved  adding  sixty  grains  of 
amidol  and  ten  minims  of  a  ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  bromide. 

The  Composition  of  the  Developer  is 
Important,  as  I  find  the  richness  of  the 
color  depends  more  upon  it  than  upon 
anything.  The  sulphite  must  be  clean, 
in  waxy-looking  crystals  without  any 
white  powder  about  it.  If  the  sulphite 
has  not  been  kept  in  a  well-corked  bottle 
it  may  have  lost  its  clearness.  In  such  a 
case,  if  the  powdery  deposit  is  only  on 
the  outside  of  the  crystals,  a  few  grains 
in  excess  of  the  ounce  is  allowed  in 
weighing  out,  and  then  the  crystals  are 
just  rinsed  for  a  moment  in  clear  water, 
which  is  thrown  away,  before  being  dis- 
solved up  for  use.  TTie  sulphite  solution 
should  be  made  just  before  it  is  wanted 
for  use,  and  the  amidol  should  not  be  so 
stale  that  it  gives  a  very  dark  colored 
solution.  Next  in  importance  to  the  mix- 
ing up  of  the  developer  comes  its  use. 
An  excess  of  bromide  in  it  is  fatal  to  a 
good  rich  tone.  Nor  must  the  developer 
be  used  too  often  over  and  over  again. 
It  may  be  used  for  several  enlargements, 
but  it  should  be  carefully  watched,  and 
as  soon  as  there  is  the  slightest  sign  of 
a  greenish  tint  or  a  lack  of  vigor  in  the 
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blacks  of  the  developed  print  it  must  be 
thrown  away  and  a  fresh  lot  mixed  up. 
Development  must  be  carried  further 
than  when  plain  black  and  white  enlarge- 
ments are  being  made.  In  fact,  it  should 
be  carried  on  until  the  developing  action 
seems  to  stop,  or,  at  any  rate,  only  to 
proceed  very  slowly. 

Fixing  and  Wckshing.  The  Cause  of 
Marks  and  Stains. — ^The  enlargement  is 
then  fixed  by  being  allowed  to  remain 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  fixing  bath 
made  up  of — 

Hypo 4     ounces 

Potassium  metabisulphite  ....    yi  ounce 
Water  to 30      ounces 

It  should  be  kept  well  under  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  all  the  time,  and  then 
be  thoroughly  washed.  Insufficient  fix- 
ing is  a  cause  of  irregular  dark  patches 
in  the  prints  when  toned,  insufficient 
washing  causes  irregular  light  patches, 
•bad  color,  and  general  weakness ;  so  both 
should  be  avoided.  Although  these  thick 
rough  papers  hold  the  hypo  much  more 
tenaciously  than  the  thin  platino-matt 
bromide,  I  find  that  by  changing  an  en- 
largement backwards  and  forwards  from 
one  dish  to  another,  allowing  it  to  drain 
well  into  the  sink  at  each  change,  chang- 
ing the  water  in  the  dishes  each  time 
as  well  it  is  quite  possible  to  wash 
the  enlargement  thoroughly  in  half  an 
hour.  But  it  is  hard  work,  for  if 
it  is  to  be  done  so  quickly  the 
print  must  not  be  left  soaking,  but 
changed  constantly — in  fact,  it  should 
have  from  twenty  to  thirty  drainings  and 
changes. 

The  Prints  that  Tone  to  a  Good  Color. 
— It  is  now  in  a  condition  to  tone.  Or 
at  least  it  should  be.  If  it  is  decidedly 
too  heavy  for  a  plain  untoned  enlarge- 
ment, with  deep,  strong  blacks,  but  at 
the  same  time  the  highest  lights  are  clean 
and  just  free  from  deposit,  we  shall  get 
a  good  color.  If  it  is  at  all  inclined  to 
a  greenish  black,  if  it  looks  fogged  or 
weak,  or  even  if  it  looks  just  right  as  a 
black  print,  we  may  save  ourselves  the 


trouble  of  toning,  as  it  will  only  make 
it  look  worse  instead  of  better. 

The  Bleaching  Bath  Recommended, — 
The  bleaching  solution  which  I  employ 
is  a  very  simple  one,  and  avoids  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  sulphite  bath,  which  is  the 
one  drawback  of  the  otherwise  excellent 
iodine  bleacher.    This  is  as  follows : 

Potassium  ferricjranide 6  grains 

Potassium  bromide 8  grains 

Water  to  i  ounce 

In  this  the  enlargement  is  left  until 
the  image  has  almost  disappeared.  It 
never  quite  disappears,  but  the  bath 
should  be  allowed  to  act  as  far  as  it  will. 
A  very  cursory  rinsing  is  then  all  that  is 
needful;  the  print  is  placed  in  the  sul- 
phide bath  till  it,  too,  ceases  to  have  any 
further  effect. 

Blisters  and  the  Sulphide  Bath.— 
When  I  first  took  up  this  process  I  was 
very  much  troubled  with  the  paper  blis- 
tering. After  a  number  of  experiments 
I  traced  it  to  its  cause,  which  I  found  to 
be  the  use  of  too  strong  a  sulphide  solu- 
tion. Two  ounces  of  crystallized  so- 
dium sulphide  are  dissolved  in  a  pint  of 
water,  and  this  without  further  treatment 
constitutes  my  stock  solution.  It  keeps 
quite  indefinitely  in  a  stoppered  bottle, 
and  I  have  not  found  any  need  to  boil 
it,  as  originally  described  by  Mr.  Blake 
Smith.  It  is  best  to  make  all  the  sul- 
phide up  into  a  stock  solution  as  soon  as 
it  is  bought,  as  otherwise  it  will  be  found 
that  the  salt  deliquesces  on  keeping,  so 
as  to  form  a  sticky  wet  mass  in  the  bot- 
tle, which  can  no  longer  be  properly 
weighed  out.  The  enlargement  is  placed 
in — 

Stock  solution  of  sodium  sulphide, 

as  above  5^  ounce 

Water  to  i      pint. 

This  will  take  about  three  minutes  to 
bring  out  the  full  richness  and  depth  of 
color  of  which  a  good  print  is  suscep- 
tible, but  the  degree  of  dilution  I  find  is 
a  practical  guarantee  against  blisters. 

Fnishing  and  Mounting  the  Enlarge' 
ment. — When  the  action  of  the  sulphide 
has  ceased,  the  print  is  washed  in  a  few 
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changes  of  water  and  is  hung  to  dry. 
When  quite  dry,  I  brush  thin  hot  glue 
over  the  back  of  the  enlargement,  place 
it  down  on  thick  cardboard,  and  after 
rubbing  it  down  and  making  sure  that 
it  is  quite  smooth  it  is  allowed  to  remain 
for  forty-eight  hours  or  more  under  the 
pressure  of  a  heavyy  sheet  of  plate  glass 
on  a  flat  board.  It  comes  out  quite  flat 
and  smooth  without  any  tendency  rto 
curl,  and  is  ready  for  spotting. 

Spotting  and  Waxing. — ^The  best  ma- 
terial for  spotting  such  prints  I  find  to 
be  ordinary  sepia  water  color.  A  very 
little  is  taken  on  the  tip  of  a  camel-hair 
brush,  tried  on  a  piece  of  white  paper  so 
that  it  only  just  makes  a  mark,  and  with 
this  all  spots  on  the  enlargement  can  be 
taken  out  without  much  skill  being  re- 
quired, though  if  the  original  negative 
was  a  very  bad  one  a  good  deal  of  pa- 
tience may  be  wanted.  When  the  spot- 
ting is  done,  the  print  should  receive  a 
coating  of  white  wax  dissolved  in  benzol 
to  make  a  mixture  almost  like  a  thick 
cream.  This  should  on  no  account  be 
omitted,  as  it  brings  back  a  great  deal  of 


the  richness  which  the  print  had  while  it 
was  still  wet,  and  which  it  lost,  perhaps 
to  the  photographer's  disappointment,  on 
drying.  This  waxing  mixture  should  be 
well  rubbed  in  with  a  clean  piece  of  old 
cambric — ^there  is  nothing  better  than  an 
old  handkerchief  for  the  purpose — ^and 
then  as  much  as  possible  should  be  wiped 
off  again.  If  the  enlargement  so  made 
is  framed  up  close  in  a  suitable  dark 
toned  plain  frame  it  will  be  found  very 
difficult  indeed  even  for  an  expert  to  tell 
that  it  is  not  a  first-rate  sepia  carbon 
print  from  an  enlarged  negative,  and 
higher  praise  than  that  I  do  not  think  a 
print  could  hope  to  have. 

Conclusion. — There  is  little  or  nothing 
in  this  which  is  novel,  I  am  afraid,  but 
if  I  have  succeeded  in  making  it  pla^ 
that  the  process  is  truly  a  very  simple 
one,  and  by  describing  my  own  pro- 
cedure should  lead  some  to  take  it  up 
who  have  not  hitherto  done  so,  I  feel 
sure  that  I  shall  earn  their  gratitude. 
It  is  a  process  which  only  wants  to  be 
known  to  be  appreciated. 
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(A  Paper  Read  at  the  Recent  Portland  Convention.  ) 

BY  W.  G,  EMERY, 
Corvallis,  Oregon. 


The  following  ringing  address  from 
the  far  northwest  carries  a  message  to 
the  country  photographer  of  the  Middle 
and  Eastern  States  that  is  just  as  im- 
portant and  just  as  real  as  to  those  be- 
fore whom  it  was  delivered  and  whom 
it  was  intended  to  reach,  by  the  man  who 
made  it. 

Mr.  Emery  has  some  very  logical 
points  in  his  address  which  we  reprint 
from  the  Monthly  Review,  with  due  ac- 
knowledgments therefor.  If  every  coun- 
try photographer  in  the  land  could  read 
this  address,  and  after  readine  it  would 
sit  down  for  five  minutes  and  conscien- 
tiously try  to  find  some  reason  for  evad- 
ing the  logic  it  contains,  he  would  be  a 
more  intelligent  photographer  at  the  end 


of  that  five  minutes  than  before  he  read 
the  article.  Very  few  of  them  would 
have  very  strong  arguments  to  set  forth 
against  Mr.  Emery's  statements.  We 
commend  it  to  the  careful  reading  of 
every  photographer  into  whose  hands 
this  magazine  may  chance  to  fall.  (Ed. 
W.  P.  M.) 

Friend  Butterworth  'phoned  me  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  that  he  would  expect 
a  few  remarks  from  me  at  this  time  on 
the  subject  of  "The  Country  Photog- 
rapher," and  stated  that  other  speakers 
would  address  the  convention  on  the 
"Artistic  Photographer,"  thus  intimating 
that  there  are  two  great  classes 
of  photographers,  the  artistic  photogra- 
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pher  and  the  country  photographer.  This 
probably  is  a  very  good  classification  to 
which,  according  to  an  old  story,  may  be 
added  a  third.  About  fifteen  years  ago 
Mr.  Yocum,  an  old-time  photographer  of 
this  city,  sued  another  photographer 
named  Eastman  for  forty  dollars  wages 
due  him.  Eastman  was  a  "ninety-nine 
cents  a  dozen"  man,  the  pioneer  "Cheap 
John"  photographer  of  Portland.  Dur- 
ing the  suit  Yocum  was  asked  by  the 
court  for  his  opinion  of  Eastman's  repu- 
tation as  a  photographer.  He  said  he 
could  answer  the  question  best  by  telling 
of  a  dream  of  the  night  before,  in  which 
he  thought  he  died  and  went  to  heaven, 
but  was  held  up  at  the  pearly  gates  by 
St.  Peter  on  the  ground  that  photogra- 
phers were  not  allowed  in  heaven.  Yo- 
cum said  he  looked  through  the  gate  and 
saw  Eastman  inside,  and  asked  St.  Peter 
why  he  was  allowed  inside.  "Oh,  well," 
skid  St.  Peter,  "Eastman  isn't  a  photo- 
grapher to  hurt."  Our  worthy  secretary 
is  a  great  josher  and  I  realize  that  in  his 
classification  of  photographers  the  joke 
IS  on  me,  but  I  am  thankful  that  he  let 
me  off  so  easy  for  he  might  have  gone 
still  further  back  and  classed  me  with 
those  who  are  "not  protographers  to 
hurt." 

The  many  beautiful  creations  of  pho- 
tographic art  on  exhibition  in  our  con- 
vention hall  are  in  themselves  proof  of 
the  existence  of  the  artistic  photographer. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  work  on  ex- 
hibition here  by  those  who  "are  not  pho- 
tographers to  hurt,"  for  these  seldom  at- 
tend conventions.  It  is  a  long  step  from 
this  class  to  a  Jackson,  a  Moore,  a  Thors 
and  others  of  like  ability.  Somewhere 
along  the  road  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes are  found  the  country  photogra- 
phers. Some  are  working  their  way  up 
the  hill  side  and  are  nearing  the  border 
land  of  the  artistic  photographers,  others 
of  us  are  down  in  the  valley  as  yet,  but 
are  beginning  to  get  glimpses  of  the  pos- 
sibilities ahead,  but  some  have  stumbled 
into  some  of  the  ruts  that  mar  every 
thoroughfare.  Losing  ground,  losing 
customers,  losing  money,  in  their  hands 
the  operation  of  the  country  gallery  is 


the  reverse  of  successful.  It  is  to  my 
friends  who  are  in  the  ruts  and  who  are 
looking  for  a  way  out,  that  I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  address  my  remarks,  for  if 
there  is  a  rut  or  a  mudhole  along  the 
photographic  highway  that  I  haven't 
tumbled  into  since  I  have  been  in  the 
business  it  is  because  I  haven't  come  to 
it  yet.  One  reason  the  country  photog- 
rapher gets  into  so  many  troubles  and 
also  the  reason  why  he  does  not  advance 
in  his  profession  more  rapidly  is  because 
he  cannot  specialize,  but  must  cover  every 
branch  of  the  business.  He  must  be 
conductor,  engineer,  brakeman  and  fire- 
man. In  other  words,  he  must  operate, 
retouch,  print,  tone  and  mount  and  be 
the  reception  girl,  and  in  addition  make 
the  fires  and  sweep  out  (unless  he  is 
married),  and  sew  the  buttons  on  his 
pants,  if  he  is  single.  He  must  be  able 
to  make  stamps,  views,  exterior  and  in- 
terior work  in  platinum,  platino,  coUodio 
carbon  and  carbons.  Is  it  any  wonder 
that  we  get  hung  up  along  the  road,  or 
that  we  are  seldom  if  ever  heard  of  out- 
side our  own  bailiwick?  Another  thing; 
in  the  cities  keen  competition  keeps  the 
photographers  alert  and  up-to-date. 
Catching  up  the  ideas  of  others  and 
evolving  new  ones  of  their  own,  each 
day,  each  month,  each  year,  makes  a 
steady  improvement  in  their  work.  It 
is  not  so  with  us.  Often  with  little  or 
no  competition,  the  nearest  gallery  miles 
away  or  in  the  neighboring  town,  cus- 
tomers easily  satisfied  just  so  the  prices 
are  cheap,  little  encouragement  to  try  to 
induce  better,  higher-priced  work,  no 
wonder  we  get  into  ruts  and  crystallize 
into  "have  beens."  A  few  years  after 
the  introduction  of  some  new  process 
and  its  successful  working  by  our  city 
friends  we  of  the  country  hear  about  it, 
and  before  we  can  master  the  details,  the 
process  is  a  back  number. 

When  I  first  heard  of  carbons,  I 
thought  they  were  charcoal  sketches  or 
something  of  the  sort.  I  never  saw  one 
until  I  attended  a  photographers'  con- 
vention. If  there  is  a  class  of  photogra- 
phers anywhere  in  our  broad  land  that 
these  conventions  are  especially  helpful 
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to  it  is  the  country  photographer.  Con- 
vention medicine  is  the  proper  treatment 
for  a  torpid  business,  my  country  friends. 
It  is  not  expensive  medicine,  either ;  costs 
only  $2.00  per  bottle,  and  there  is  none 
better  manufactured  than  that  turned  out 
by  the  Photographers'  Association  of  the 
Northwest.  I  took  my  first  prescription 
three  years  ago  and  the  medicine  this 
year  is  better  than  ever  before,  probably 
on  account  of  some  new  ingredients  from 
sunny  California.  Not  only  should  we 
attend  these  conventions,  but  it  is  just 
as  necessary  that  we  bring  with  us  sam- 
ples of  our  best  work,  for  only  placing 
it  side  by  side  with  the  best  of  others  can 
we  fully  realize  our  shortcomings  and 
see  wherein  the  work  of  our  superiors 
surpasses  our  own.  There  is  one  fact 
that  these  conventions  teach,  and  they 
teach  it  thoroughly,  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  know  it  all  and  that  we  have  much 
to  learn.  Go  and  look  at  that  pet  picture 
of  yours,  which  has  seemed  to  you  to  be 
about  perfection,  then  go  up  a  few  steps 
and  examine  the  work  of  some  of  the 
recognized  leaders  of  our  profession.  It 
won't  be  long  before  you  feel  like  pack- 
ing your  grip,  pictures  and  all,  and  start- 
ing for  home.  But  don't  go.  You  are 
just  getting  in  the  right  frame  of  mind 
to  derive  the  greatest  benefit  from  your 
attendance  here.  For  when  you  can  hon- 
estly admit  to  yourself  that  your  work  is 
of  inferior  quality  you  will  have  taken 
the  first  step  toward  improving  it  and 
will  absorb  new  ideas  and  store  away 
useful  knowledge,  so  that  when  you  re- 
turn home  you  will  see  your  work  im- 
proving, that  your  customers  are  better 
pleased  and  that  you  are  in  every  way 
better  for  coming  here.  We  should  not, 
however,  attempt  to  carry  home  all  the 
new  ideas  we  see  about  us  and  throw 
away  all  our  own  methods.  That  would 
neither  satisfy  ourselves  nor  our  custom- 
ers. 

A  little  experience  of  my  own  along 
this  line  might  not  be  out  of  place.  While 
attending  my  first  convention  I  was  much 
impressed  by  a  picture  on  exhibition  that 
was  attracting  much  attention.  The  sub- 
ject, which  was  evidently  a  human  be- 


ing, had  been  apparently  posed  in  the 
darkest  corner  of  a  dark  room  and  a 
snap  shot  taken  of  it  on  a  slow  plate, 
then  half  developed  and  printed  on  a 
coarse  grade  of  sand  paper.  "Isn't  that 
immense !"  I  heard  one  say.  "One  would 
hardly  believe  that  it  could  be  a  photo- 
graph," said  another.  I  could  hardly  be- 
lieve it  myself,  but  when  I  returned  home 
I  rushed  into  using  rough  surfaced 
prints  and  sadly  under-exposed  nega- 
tives, with  the  result  that  as  my  art  (  ?) 
increased  my  customers  decreased.  When 
it  came  to  delivering  the  work,  my  faith- 
ful and  long-suffering  wife  struck !  She 
said  she  had  got  used  to  telling  the  gro- 
cer's collector  on  the  first  of  the  month 
that  I  was  at  home,  sick  in  bed,  or  out  in 
the  country,  when  I  was  hiding  behind 
the  background,  and  telling  our  patrons 
that  the  reason  that  we  hadn't  finished 
their  pictures  this  week  was  because  the 
factory  was  out  of  paper  and  other  neces- 
sary photographic  explanations,  but  she 
did  draw  the  line  at  laying  herself  liable 
for  prosecution  for  obtaining  money  un- 
der false  pretenses.  It  did  not  take  me 
long  to  find  out  that  I  was  indeed  "up 
against  it,"  for  no  amount  of  free  art 
lectures  could  convince  my  patrons  nor 
their  friends  that  they  were  getting  what 
they  wanted.  Once  in  a  while  I  would 
cajole  some  gullible  patron  into  leaving 
his  money  and  taking  the  goods  oflf  the 
premises,  but  he  usually  would  return 
before  sunset  with  a  bad  look  in  his  eye 
and  demand  his  money  back. 

Another  important  lesson  to  be  learned 
here  is  the  proper  use  of  many  things 
we  have  been  improperly  using  at  home. 
I  am  sure  everyone  who  attended  Mr. 
Masters'  demonstration  to-day  of  Aristo- 
Platino  paper  will  remember  that  one  of 
the  proper  uses  of  water  is  to  thoroughly 
wash  your  prints,  and  that  grease,  though 
all  right  in  its  place,  is  not  a  proper  in- 
gredient for  a  toning  bath.  A  little  later 
on  Mr.  Oliver,  Mr.  Lussier  and  Mr.  Rose 
will  show  you  the  beautiful  effect  of  the 
proper  use  of  light  and  shade.  Now, 
when  you  go  home,  take  these  lessons 
with  you  and  look  about  your  gallery  and 
see  if  there  are  not  many  things  there 
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that  have  outlived  their  usefulness  and 
could  be  more  profitably  and  properly 
used  for  other  purposes.  These  old,  out- 
of-date  accessories,  if  split  up  fine,  would 
make  excellent  kindling  wood.  Those 
stained  and  dirty  skylight  curtains,  if 
washed  and  torn  into  pieces  of  proper 
size,  would  make  splendid  mop-rags. 
Cobwebs  are  useful  for  healing  bruises. 
Those  old  pictures  in  your  showcases 
and  the  scuffed  and  soiled  photos  on 
your  tables,  about  which  you  have  ro- 
manced so  often,  if  burned  and  the  ashes 
consigned  to  the  ash  heap,  would  make 
a  lye  of  unusual  strength.  Put  all  these 
things  to  their  proper  use,  then  get  a 
scrub  brush  and  some  Sapolio  and  clean 
up  everything  cleanable.  Remember  that 
the  first  impression  of  your  artistic  abil- 
ity a  visitor  gets  is  the  taste  displayed  in 
arranging  the  room.  Hang  on  the  walls 
a  few  masterpieces  made  by  some  of  our 
leading  photographers.  Put  the  name 
in  plain  letters  on  these  pictures,  not 
your  own,  but  the  name  of  the  man  who 
made  them.  Make  your  studio  the  local 
art  gallery  of  the  community.  Encour- 
age visitors  and  give  each  a  few  minutes 
of  your  time.  Discuss  with  them  the 
different  styles  and  processes  of  photog- 
raphy, samples  of  which  you  should  have 
on  hand.  AH  this  trouble  will  bring  you 
business  later  on.  Keep  fully  in  touch 
with  the  social  and  political  life  in  your 
community.  Nobody,  will  think  any  the 
less  of  you  as  a  photographer  for  being 
a  progressive  and  up-to-date  citizen. 

Cultivate  friendly  relations  with  your 
rival  in  the  othtr  end  of  the  town.^  I 
could  never  see  any  reason  for  crossing 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  street  to 
avoid  meeting  a  competitor.  I  assure 
you,  my  friends,  that  we  don't  do  that 
way  up  in  Corvallis.  If  my  competitor, 
Mr.  Gardner,  carries  a  razor  in  his  boot 
leg,  I  have  never  seen  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  has  gone  even  so  far  as  to  in- 
troduce me  to  his  wife  and  family.  We 
often  visit  each  other's  place  of  business 
and  discuss  prices  and  keep  them  practi- 
cally the  same  for  all  styles  of  work. 
As  a  consequence  we  divide  the  trade, 
pay  our  grocery  and  stock  bills  and  have 


money  enough  left  to  attend  our  conven- 
tions. If  the  photographers,  not  only  of 
each  country  town,  but  of  an  entire  sec- 
tion, would  adopt  the  same  minimum 
charge  for  their  work,  they  would  be 
considerably  in  pocket  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  In  the  country,  where  rents  are 
much  cheaper  than  in  the  city  and  where 
the  cost  of  living  is  proportionately  less, 
$4.00  a  dozen  for  cabinets  is  as  good, 
probably,  as  $6.00  or  even  more  in  the 
city.  I  am  speaking  of  work  on  Aristo- 
platino.  Monarch  matte  and  other  similar 
printing  out  papers.  Adopt  then,  say, 
$4.00  a  dozen,  as  your  basis  price,  and 
stick  to  it.  Of  course,  I  understand  that 
cabinets  can  be  made  at  a  profit  for  $2.00 
a  dozen  or  even  less,  but  you  cannot  fig- 
ure the  cost  of  photographs  as  a  grocery- 
nian  does  that  of  his  soap.  He  is  selling 
a  necessity  and  catering  to  an  almost  un- 
limited demand.  You  are  selling  a  lux- 
ury and  you  are  not  competing  with  the 
man  who  sells  soap,  but  with  the  man 
who  sells  silk,  satins,  tickets  to  the  the- 
ater, and  the  like,  and  when  you  put  your 
pictures  on  the  bargain  counter  the  other 
fellow  gets  the  money.  Keep  clear  of 
the  bargain  counter.  Avoid  coupons  and 
other  similar  schemes  of  giving  away 
something  for  nothing.  Such  things  may 
work  in  the  city.  I  don't  know.  I  never 
have  tried  them  there,  but  I  do  know 
that  they  are  poison  to  a  country  busi- 
ness. 

Now  supposing  that  we  are  getting  a 
good  price  for  our  work  and  that  our 
gallery  is  well  equipped  and  is  clean  and 
attractive  and  that  our  output  is  of  good 
average  quality,  and  yet  you  are  in  a 
position  where  the  balance  at  the  end  of 
the  year  is  either  on  the  wrong  side  or 
else  is  so  small  that  we  cannot  even  af- 
ford to  attend  a  convention.  What  can 
we  do  to  increase  our  receipts?  This  is 
a  question  which  many  in  our  convention 
hall  can  answer  better  than  I,  and  is  a 
question  I  hope  to  hear  discussed  at 
length  during  our  meetings.  One  plan 
I  would  suggest,  one  which,  by  the  way, 
is  a  convention  idea  and  one  which  I 
have  put  to  practical  use  for  several 
years,  is  the  judicious  recommendation 
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to  a  customer  of  some  new  style  or  spe- 
cially attractive  mount  for  an  advance  of 
from  fifty  cents  per  dozen  upward  over 
the  price  of  the  regular  cabinet  styles. 
Almost  anyone  can  sell  a  customer  some- 
thing he  wants,  but  the  real  art  of  selling 
is  to  persuade  him  to  spend  a  little  more 
than  he  intended  to  invest.    I  use  Aristo- 
platino  for  my  everyday  work,  for  which 
I  charge  from  $3.50  to  $4.00  per  dozen 
for  cabinets.    After  showing  this  work 
and  securing  a  sitting,  I  then  bring  from 
another  room  a  neat  portfolio  containing 
some  more  expensive  mounts  and  fold- 
ers.   Prices  on  these  I  quote  from  $5.00, 
$6.00  and  up  to  $8.00  a  dozen.    I  have 
often  only  to  show  these  mounts  to  get 
an  order.     In  another  portfolio  I  have 
samples  of  coUodio-carbon  and  carbon 
platino  at  from  $8.00  to  $18.00  a  dozen. 
It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  secure  an  order 
in  these  styles.    I  also  have  some  neatly 
framed  carbons,  at  from  $5.00  to  $10.00 
each,  to  which  I  finally  call  the  attention 
of  a  possible  customer.     I  don't  sell  a 
$10.00  carbon  every  day  or  even  one  a 
week,  but  I  do  occasioanlly  get  a  cus- 


tomer, and  every  such  order  is  worth 
twice  what  I  ask  for  it  as  an  advertising 
proposition,  for  nobody  in  a  country 
town  ever  pays  $10.00  for  a  photograph 
without  calling  in  all  the  neighbors  to 
see  it.  That  this  plan  is  practicable  I 
proved  to  my  own  satisfaction.  In  look- 
ing over  my  books  some  time  ago,  I 
found  that  for  the  year  ending  July  31st, 
I  materially  increased  nearly  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  orders,  making  a  net  gain 
of  over  $300.00,  which  I  believe  I  would 
have  lost  under  the  one-price  system. 
This  does  not  take  into  account  orders  on 
collodio-carbons  or  carbons. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  speaking 
as  a  country  photographer  to  the  great 
body  of  country  photographers,  I  would 
especially  urge  upon  them  three  things 
which  I  know  will  not  fail  to  be  of  last- 
ing benefit  to  themselves,  their  patrons 
and  their  business.  First :  To  attend  our 
conventions,  learn  all  they  can,  and  then 
go  home  and  dig.  Second :  Come  again, 
learn  some  more,  and  dig  some  more. 
Third:  Keep  coming,  keep  learning  and 
keep  digging. 
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The  advantages  of  iron  over  some 
of  the  more  modem  developers  are  set 
forth  by  Dr.  Stiirenburg  in  Das  Atelier 
des  Photographen,  1905,  page  189.  Af- 
ter advocating  its  use  in  developing  neg- 
atives, because  of  the  quality  of  the 
image  produced,  he  especially  recom- 
mends it  for  the  development  of  bromide 
papers.  A  brief  abstract  of  this  part 
of  his  paper  follows: 

The  character  of  the  print  produced 
can  be  varied  within  wide  limits  by  the 
use  of  various  restrainers.  To  obtain 
a  beautiful  brown  tone,  potassium  chlor- 
ide can  be  used,  in  which  case  the  devel- 
oper may  be  made  up  as  follows: 

No.  I. 

Water    500  C.C. 

Potassium   oxalate,    neutral.  160  grams 


No.  2. 

Water    500  tc. 

Potassium    chloride    65  grams 

No.  3. 

Water    500  c.c. 

Iron   sulphate,   ferrous    50  grams 

Citric  acid    4  grams 

Potassium  bromide    2  grams 

To  develop,  100  c.c.  of  No.  i,  25  c.c. 
of  No.  2,  and  25  c.c.  of  No  3  are  mixed. 
It  is  the  chloride  of  potassium  which 
gives  the  warm  brown  tone  and  by  tak- 
ing more  or  less  of  this  the  tone  changes 
correspondingly.  At  the  same  time  the 
exposure  must  be  increased  in  propor- 
tion. For  the  developer  given  above 
about  four  times  the  normal  exposure 
is  necessary. 

The  influence  of  citric  acid  and  the 
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citrates  is  interesting.  They  not  only 
act  as  res  trainers,  but  in  conjunction 
with  the  time  of  exposure  determine 
the  color  of  the  print.  This  is  especially 
noticeable  with  the  citrates.  A  large  per- 
cent, of  citric  acid  or  citrates  in  the  de- 
veloper also  increases  its  keeping  powers 
in  a  marked  degree,  so  that  not  only  does 
the  developer  keep  well,  but  when  used 
remains  clear  and  can  develop  a  number 
of  prints. 

The  addition  of  citric  acid,  to  the 
amount  of  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  iron 
present,  to  an  ordinary  iron-oxalate  de- 
veloper gives  a  print  having  a  beautiful 
black  tone.  At  the  same  time  the  po- 
tassium bromide  ordinarily  added  as  a 
restrainer  may  be  almost  entirely  omit- 
ted, so  that  the  ugly  greenish  tone  so 
often  caused  by  its  use  is  done  away 
with.  This  advantage  is  greatly  in- 
creased when  not  only  citric  acid  but 
citrates  are  added.  The  following  devel- 
oper is  of  this  class  and  not  only  keeps 
well  but  gives  an  agreeable  tone. 

No.  I. 

Water    500  c.c 

Citric    acid    10  grams 

Ammonium  citrate 10  grams 

Ammonium   chloride    1.25  grams 

Ammonium  bromide  2  grams 

No.  2. 

Water    500  cc. 

Citric  acid   10  grams 

Iron  sulphate,  ferrous 33  grams 

To  develop  equal  parts  are  taken. 
This  may  be  varied,  however,  the  use 
of  less  iron  giving  weaker  images.  If 
the  ammonium  citrate  is  replaced  by  po- 
tassium citrate  and  the  ammonium  chlor- 
ide omitted  a  colder  tone  is  obtained, 
while  if  the  potassium  citrate  is  replaced 
by  magnesium  citrate  the  tone  is  warmer. 
By  preparing  stock  solution  of  the  vari- 
ous citrates  and  using  them  in  making 
the  developer  it  is  possible  to  vary  this 
to  suit  the  work  in  hand. 


to  those  undertaking  to  prepare  concen- 
trated developers. 

SOLUBILITY  IN   100  C.  C.  OF  SOLUTION. 

At  150  c.  At40°C.    IMsol.  crys 

Sod.  Salph. 

grams.         grams  grams 

Adurol    100    more  than  100  65 

Glycin   o                 0.2  Trace 

Amidol    30                33  28 

Glycin    o                 0.2  Trace 

Hydrochinon    6                 14  4 

Eikonogen    7.8             17  4 

Ortol    7.8             II  0-8 

Metol   8                 9  2 

Pyro 59  more  than  100  59 

Paramidophenol 

hydrochloratc    ..36                52  6.75 


Negatives  occasionally  show  spots 
and  markings  on  the  film,  due  to  the  un- 
varnished plate  having  been  placed  in 
a  paper  envelope  so  that  paste  has  had 
a  chance  to  act  upon  it.  •  This  is  es- 
pecially the  case  where  they  have  been 
stored  in  a  damp  room.  A  simple  way 
to  remove  the  stains  is  given  by  Dr. 
Hauberisser  in  Photo.  Korresp.  The 
negative  is  first  bleached  by  being  placed 
in  the  following  solution. 

Saturated   potassium   bichromate 

solution    10  CO. 

Water    no  cc 

Pure    concentrated    hydrochloric 
acid    ^ 3  cc 

The  spots  bleach  somewhat  more  slow- 
ly than  the  rest  of  the  negative,  but  it 
must  be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  bleach- 
ing solution  until  these  too  have  be- 
come white.  It  is  then  well  washed, 
and  redeveloped,  using  any  energetic 
developer,  until  the  film  is  completely 
blackened  through  to  the  glass.  It  is 
then  washed  for  a  half  hour.  Fixing  is 
not  necessary. 


A  TABLE  OF  THE  COMPARATIVE  SOLU- 
BILITIES of  various  developers  prepared 
by  Charles  Gravier,  and  taken  from 
Eder's  Year  Book,  may  be  of  assistance 


A  SIMPLE  method  for  'dcJtermining 
the  real  working  value  of  the  dia- 
phragm opening  of  an  objective  is  given 
by  K.  Martin  in  Eder's  Year  Book.  The 
lens  is  placed  on  a  camera  as  usiaal,  with 
the  largest  diaphragm  in  position  and 
focussed  upon  a  distant  object.  A  card- 
board with  a  fine  hole  in  the  center  is 
then  substituted  for  the  ground  glass, 
and  a  rule  placed  in  front  of  the  lens  and 
immediately    against    the    mount.      On 
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looking  through  the  hole  in  the  card- 
board screen,  the  diameter  of  the  lens 
opening  may  be  read  off  at  once  on  the 
rule. 

If  accuracy  is  not  essential,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  hold  the  lens  in  the  hand  so  that 
the  eye  is  approximately  at  the  focal  dis- 
tance of  the  lens  and  place  the  rule  in 
front  of  it  as  before.  The  method  is  not 
suited  to  objectives  of  less  than  12  cm. 
(S  in.)  focal  length,  as  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  eye  fails  at  such  short  range. 


An  acid  amidol  developer  for  bromide 
papers  is  strongly  recommended  by  G. 
Balagny  (Bull.  Soc.  Franc.  Phot.,  1905, 
page  414).  This  developer,  previously 
used  in  the  development  of  dry  plates 
only,  gives  according  to  the  author  most 
satisfactory  results  with  all  commercial 
varieties  of  silver  bromide  and  chloride 
developing  papers.  In  fact  he  predicts 
that  it  will  eventually  drive  out  the  alka- 
line developers  now  used  for  that  pur- 
pose.   It  is  made  as  follows : 


Water    150  c.c. 

Amidol    I  gram 

Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous. .  2  grams 

Potassium  bromide,  10%  solu- 
tion of  trade sec 

Sodium  acid  sulphite,  solu- 
tion      S  cc 

Especial  care  must  be  taken  that  the 
trays  contain  no  trace  of  an  alkaline  de- 
veloper. The  exposed  print  is  placed  in 
the  tray  face  up,  and  the  developer 
poured  over  it.  There  is  no  danger  of 
stains  being  caused  by  doing  this  and 
should  air-bubbles  form  they  can  be 
broken  by  touching  them  with  the  finger. 
Development  proceeds  somewhat  slowly. 
Should  it  be  unduly  delayed,  turn  the 
print  face  down  in  the  developer,  which 
will  hapten  its  action  greatly.  In  a  few 
seconds  reverse  the  print  again  so  that 
the  progress  of  development  can  be 
watched.  If  necessary  repeat.  As  the 
prints  darken  slightly  in  drying,  do  not 
over-develop.  Fix  as  usual  in  an  acid 
fixing  bath.  The  whites  of  the  print  will 
be  perfectly  clear,  and  the  blacks  have 
a  rich  velvet-like  appearance. 


LANTERN  SLIDE   DEVELOPING. 
By  a.  W.  H. 


Simplicity  in  development  and  pho- 
tography in  general  is  all  very  well  in  a 
way,  but  the  most  exquisite  slides  I 
know  of  are  to  be  secured  by  using 
rather  complicated  developers,  or,  in 
other  words,  "double"  developers,  and 
not  combined,  as  Mr.  Arnold  Groldsmith 
advocates. 

Don't  hurry  when  making  lantern 
slides ;  if  you  want  to  make  haste  be  sure 
and  do  it  very  slowly.  The  best  results, 
in  my  opinion,  are  obtained  by  slow  de- 
velopment with  weakened  developers. 
Five  minutes  is  none  too  much  time  to 
spend  on  developing  a  slide  if  the  result 
warrants  it.  Slow  development  gives  a 
finer  deposit  of  silver,  and  more  pleasing 
tones. 

As  stated  above  I  use  a  double  devel- 


oper, and  the  formulae  for  my  two  fav- 
orites I  give  below.  I  would  ask  any 
reader  who  has  not  been  successful  with 
slides  just  to  give  them  a  trial.  The  two 
I  swear  by  are  amidol  and  hydroqui- 
none,  and  the  formulae  are — 

Hot   water    10  ozs. 

Soda  sulphite  200  grs. 

Amidol    30  grs. 

This  is  double  strength,  and  to  use  it 
add  an  equal  part  of  water.  One  ounce 
of  the  above  developer  and  one  ounce  of 
water  make  up  two  ounces  of  the  finest 
'Tart  i"  developer. 

We  must  then  have  a  "Part  2"  devel- 
oper, and  this  is  made  of  hydroquinone, 
as  follows: — 
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A. 

Hydroquinone    120  grs. 

Soda  sulphite  480  grs. 

Water   30  ozs. 

B. 

Potash  carbonate   i^/^  ozs. 

Water    10      ozs. 

For  use  take  of  "A"  i  oz..  "B"  3 
drams,  and  water  to  make  3  ozs. 

The  two  developers  being  ready,  take 
the  exposed  slide  and  place  in  the  amidol 
solution  until  all  the  detail  is  visible  and 
then  transfer  direct — ^without  washing— 
to  the  hydroquinone  developer,  and  rock 
until  the  proper  density  is  obtained.  The 
solutions  may  be  used  over  and  over 
again,  and  are  therefore  very  econom- 
ical. 

Development  should  be  carried  on  a 
little  beyond  what  is  desired  in  the  fin- 
ished slide,  as  lantern  slide  images  seem 
to  "fix  out"  a  good  deal,  especially  in  an 
acid  fixing  bath,  and  an  acid  fixing-clear- 
ing  bath  should  always  be  used  for 
slides.  There  are  many  formulae  for 
such,  but  the  following  is  the  one  I  per- 
f  err- 
No.  I. — Hyposulphite  of  soda..  8  ozs. 
Water ij4  pints. 

No.  2. — ^Water    54  pint. 

Add      gradually      sul- 
phuric acid   I      dr. 

Sulphite      of      sodium 

crystals   i      oz. 

Chrome  alum  ^  oz. 

After   the   ingredients   are   dissolved, 


pour  No.  2  solution  into  No.  i.  When 
the  bath  becomes  weakened  by  constant 
use,  it  must  be  replaced  by  a  new  one. 
Prepare  solutions  Nos.  i  and  2  in  ad- 
vance (allowing  plenty  of  time  for  the 
chemicals  to  dissolve)  so  as  to  have  them 
ready  when  wanted.  This  bath  remains 
clear  after  frequent  use,  does  not  dis- 
cok>r  the  slides,  forms  no  precipitate  upon 
them,  and  hardens  the  gelatine.  The 
lantern  plate  should  be  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  bath  five  to  ten  minutes  after 
the  "whiteness"  has  disappeared  from 
the  plate.  The  permanency  of  the  slide 
and  freedom  from  stain,  as  well  as  the 
hardening  of  the  film,  depend  upon  this. 
.  Plenty  of  yellow  light  should  be  used 
when  developing  so  as  to  be  able  to 
judge  the  density  easily.  Ruby  light  is 
not  necessary,  as  lantern  plates  are  not 
so  sensitive  as  ordinary  plates,  and  will 
not  fog  even  with  a  large  quantity  of 
yellow  light. 

It.  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that 
bad  negatives  will  not  give  good  clear 
bright  slides,  with  the  best  plate  and  de- 
veloper under  the  sun,  although  with 
care  passable  slides  may  be  secured 
from  negatives  which  are  not  quite  per- 
fect. 

Slides  may  be  intensified  or  reduced 
the  same  as  an  ordinary  negative,  or 
toned  as  one  does  bromide  paper.  It  is 
really  wonderful  how  one  may  "ring  the 
changes"  upon  them.  —  Th^  Photo- 
graphic News. 


COPYING  DAGUERREOTYPES. 


In  our  issue  of  the  3d  ult.  (reprinted 
in  W.  P.  M.,  January,  1906,  issue)  we 
dealt  very  fully  with  the  method  fol- 
lowed by  the  old  Daguerreotypists  in 
"restoring,"  or,  in  other  words,  cleaning 
faded,  i.  ^.,  tarnished  Daguerreotype  pic- 
tures. This  tarnishing  is  generally 
brought  about  through  the  atmosphere, 
and  the  impurities  it  contains.  More 
often  than  not  it  is  caused  by  the  Da- 
guerreotype having  been  taken  out  of  its 


case  at  some  time  or  other  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  copied,  and  then  put  back 
again  by  an  operator  who  has  omitted 
to  seal  the  sensitive  silver  plate  from  the 
air  by  the  simple  application  of  a  paper 
binding.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  that 
these  pictures,  unlike  other  photographs, 
can  be  restored  to  their  original  state  by 
those  familiar  with  the  process. 

It  is  seldom  that  a  Daguerreotype  is 
brought  to  a  photographer  to  be  restored 
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without  a  request  at  the  same  time  for 
copies  or  enlargements.  Many  look  upon 
Daguerreotypes  as  being  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult things  to  copy ;  that  is,  if  one  may 
judge  from  the  number  of  queries  that 
have,  from  time  to  time,  been  put  to  us, 
even  by  professional  photographers,  as 
to  the  best  procedure.     We  have  also 
read  of  some  extraordinary  devices  and 
arrangements  for  the  successful  repro- 
duction of  these  pictures ;  some  of  which 
must  have  amused  those  who  have  had 
any  considerable  experience  in  this  class 
of  work.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  Da- 
guerreotype picture  is  one  of  the  easiest 
of  all  photographs  to  copy,  if  once  the 
principle    is    understood,   and,   what  is 
more,  a  reproduction  from  a  good  Da- 
guerreotype,  if    properly    made,   more 
closely   resembles   a   portrait   from  life 
than  the  copy  of  any  other  kind  of  photo- 
graph, as  it  is  absolutely  free  from  all 
texture,  or  grain.    The  difficulty — imag- 
inary, be  it  said — in  copying  this  class  of 
'picture  is  due  to  its  highly  reflective  sur- 
face as  in  the  case  of  all  highly  polished 
silver  surfaces;  but  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  flat  surface  of  the  plate 
is   very   different   from   those,   say,    of 
vases  and  the  like,  which  throw  off  re- 
flections at  all  manner  of  angles.    If  we 
keep  in  mind  that,  in  all  cases,  the  angle 
of  reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  inci- 
dence, the  work  is  all  plain  sailing.    We 
have  simply  to  illuminate  the  picture  at 
such  an  angle  that  the  reflections  from  it 
are  away  from  the  camera,  and  not  in 
its  direction.     If  the  picture  be  lighted 
at  an  angle — say  of  45  deg. — ^the  reflec- 
tions from  it  will  be  at  a  similar  angle, 
consequently  quite  away  from  the  lens. 
The  most  convenient  place  in  which 
to  copy  a  Daguerreotype  is,  perhaps,  an 
ordinary  room,  the  picture  being  placed 
at  right  angles  to  the  window  and  close 
to  it,  so  that  it  is  illuminated  by  a  strong 
side  light  only.     Sunlight  may  be  em- 
ployed with  excellent  effect,  provided  the 
direct  rays  fall  on  the  picture  at,  say, 
again,  an  angle  of  45  deg.    If  an  ordi- 
nary room  be  utilized,  the  camera  being 
in  an  obscure  light,  there  will  be  no  re- 
flection   from   the   instrument,   or   from 


anything  else  that  will  give  rise  to  trou- 
ble. If  an  ordinary  room  is  not  used,  sim- 
ilar conditions  should  be  observed  in  the 
studio — lighting  the  picture  by  a  strong 
abrupt  side  light  only,  one  as  strong  as 
possible.  There  need  then  be  no  trouble 
with  reflections  from  surrounding  ob- 
jects.    Now  for  the  procedure. 

The  picture  is  taken  out  of  its  case 
and  the  covering  glass  removed:  and 
we  may  here  reiterate  what  was  said  in 
the  previous  article.  The  image  is  an 
exceedingly  delicate  one,  and  rests  only 
on  the  surface  of  the  metal  plate  and  is 
not  held  by  a  film  of  any  kind,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  collodion  or  gelatine  one. 
Therefore,  the  greatest  care  is  necessary 
in  handling  it,  as  the  slightest  touch  on 
the  surface  may  leave  a  mark  which 
nothing  will  afterwards  remove.  Any 
dust  that  may  be  on  the  picture  should 
be  blown  off;  a  soft  camel-hair  brush  is 
sometimes  used,  but  it  must  be  very 
lightly  applied,  and  both  it  and  the  pic- 
ture should  be  slightly  warmed  so  as  to 
avoid  moisture,  which  might  cause 
marks.  Furthermore,  a  brush,  if  used, 
might  injure  the  coloring,  supposing  the 
picture  to  be  a  colored  one.  All  Da- 
guerreotypes, it  may  be  mentioned,  were 
colored  with  dry  powder  colors,  without 
any  medium  to  bind  them  to  the  plate. 

In  fixing  the  picture  to  the  copying 
board,  it  should  be  so  arranged  that  the 
light  falls  on  it  parallel  with  the  buffing 
marks,  and  not  at  right  angles  to  them. 
The  buffing,  it  may  be  explained,  is  the 
final  polishing  of  the  plate  before  it  is 
sensitized,  and  its  direction  is  readily 
recognized  by  all  old  Daguerreotypists. 
Sometimes  this  polishing  was  so  perfect 
that  the  marks  are  not  easily  discernible, 
but  it  may  generally  be  taken  for  granted 
that  tbe  final  polishing  was  transversely 
across  the  plate,  and  not  longitudinally. 
This  may  necessitate  the  picture  being 
placed  somewhat  diagonally  on  the  copy- 
ing board. 

The  lighting  having  been  arranged  as 
just  directed,  it  only  remains  to  take  the 
negative  in  the  ordinary  way.  Any  plate 
and  developer  may  be  used,  but  over-ex- 
posure should  be  avoided,  as  that  is  con- 
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ducive  to  flatness.  The  negative  should 
be  made  tolerably  vigorous,  so  that  it 
yields  brilliant  prints.  When  the  opera- 
tion is  concluded  the  picture  should  be 
at  once  sealed  up  to  protect  it  from  the 
air,  as  it  was  originally  by  the  one  who 
made  it,  and  returned  to  its  case.  It 
should  be  recognized  by  all  photogra- 
phers who  have  Daguerreotypes  to  re- 


produce that,  however  good  the  copy 
may  be,  the  original  is  always  greatly 
valued  by  its  possessor,  and,  therefore, 
every  care  should  be  taken  to  see  that 
it  is  thoroughly  protected  from  atmos- 
pheric influences  before  it  is  returned  to 
the  customer. — British  Journal  of  Pho- 
tography. 


IMPROVED    SENSITIZING  BATH. 


BY  G.  T.  HARRIS,  F.  R.  P.  S. 


I  AM  under  the  impression  that  Profes- 
sor Namias  was  the  first  to  suggest  the 
use  of  citrates  in  the  bichromate  sen- 
sitizing bath;  but  as  I  have  not  the  fa- 
cility at  the  moment  of  writing  for  look- 
ing up  the  history  of  the  matter,  my 
statement  must  be  taken  with  some  re- 
serve. My  own  conversion  to  their  use 
was  brought  about  in  quite  an  accidental 
manner,  and  for  some  time  I  was  ignor- 
ant of  the  fact  that  they  had  already 
been  used  by  one  or  two  workers.  I  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  neutralizing  the 
plain  bichromate  bath  with  .880  ammonia 
when  its  color  indicates  an  undesirable 
amount  of  acidity,  and  on  the  occasion 
in  question  I  accidentally  added  so  large 
a  quantity  that  there  was  every  danger  of 
the  tissue  being  too  soluble  for  safe 
working  if  sensitized  in  it.  To  avoid  the 
necessity  of  making  up  a  fresh  bath,  I 
proceeded  to  neutralize  the  ammonia 
with  citric  acid,  adding  it  until  the 
bath  lost  its  smell  of  free  ammonia. 
This  took,  by  a  rough  calculation, 
about  100  grains  of  citric  acid,  and 
the  tissue  was  then  sensitized  and  dried. 
I  was  prepared  to  find  that  the  large 
addition  of  citric  acid  had  considerably 
modified  the  tissue  in  one  direction  or 
another,  so  commenced  by  exposing  a 
trial  piece.  This  was  given  the  requisite 
number  of  tints  with  a  negative  of  goo^ 
carbon  printing  quality,  but  on  develop- 
ment the  print  was  only  about  a  third 
exposed,  although  the  same  exposure 
with  the  ordinary  bichromate  sensitizing 


bath  had  given  fully  exposed  prints.  I 
at  once  condemned  for  future  occasions 
any  neutralization  with  citric  acid,  and 
looked  with  dismay  on  the  large  amount 
of  tissue  I  had  sensitized  with  the 
addition.  To  enable  me  to  use  up  the 
tissue  I  selected  some  of  the  thinnest 
of  the  negatives  wanted  in  carbon  and 
proceed  to  print  them,  giving  three  to 
four  times  the  normal  exposure.  My 
first  surprise  came  on  developing  these, 
when  I  found,  instead  of  the  flat  prints, 
lacking  contrast,  usually  obtained  from 
these  thin  negatives,  prints  of  quite 
perfect  quality,  vigorous,  and  full  of 
gradation.  At  the  same  time  I  noticed  a 
distinct  improvement  in  the  working  of 
the  tissue,  stripping  took  place  more 
readily — a  great  consideration  when 
using  rough-surfaced  papers — and  the 
superfluous  pigment  washed  away  with 
much  cooler  water. 

Experiments  were  afterwards  made 
with  regard  to  the  keeping  quality  of 
citrate  sensitized  tissue,  which  proved 
indubitably  the  great  value  citrates  have 
in  this  direction.  Some  tissue  was 
placed  in  an  empty  tin,  without  any 
especial  precaution,  such  as  pressure 
and  rubber  bands  to  exclude  air,  and 
after  keeping  a  month  it  was  printed, 
development  taking  place  readily  with 
water  of  medium  temperature.  Tissue 
sensitized  on  the  ordinary  bichromate 
bath,  and  stored  under  similar  conditions, 
would,  without  doubt,  have  been  quite 
insoluble  at  the  end  of  seven  days. 
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To  avoid  the  rule  of  thumb  method  of 
first  adding  ammonia  and  then  neutral- 
izing with  citric  acid,  I  had  decided  on 
the  most  workable  proportion.  The  form- 
ula that  I  have  adopted,  after  consider- 
able experimenting,  is  as  follows: — 

Potassium  bichromate 2  ozs. 

Ammonia  (.880)  i  drachm 

Sodium  citrate 120  grs. 

Water    60  ozs. 

I  have  every  reason  to  feel  thankful  for 
the  accident  which  led  me  to  discover  for 
myself  the  value  of  citrates  in  carbon 
printing.     Undoubtedly,   they   confer  a 


great  boon  by  keeping  the  tissue  in  a 
soluble  condition  for  a  considerable  time 
without  having  recourse  to  storage  con- 
trivances that  do  not  always  fulfil  their 
mission.  From  thin  negatives  prints  of 
undoubted  superiority  are  obtained  by 
the  use  of  citrates  in  the  sensitizing  bath. 
The  only  point  that  can  be  urged 
against  their  use  is  the  necessity  for 
increased  exposure,  and  this  is  scarcely 
noticeable  in  practical  work,  as  the  sen- 
sitiveness with  citrates  added  is  about 
equal  to  platinum  paper. — The  British 
Journal  Almanac, 
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The  photographic  art  has  made  such 
huge  strides  of  late  years,  especially  with 
regard  to  the  personal  treatment  of  a 
picture,  that  we  no  longer  look  upon  an 
artistic  photograph  as  the  work  of  cam- 
era and  lens,  but  rather  as  the  sun  draw- 
ing of  an  individual,  who  has  stamped 
his  character,  purpose,  and  individuality 
in  every  line.  A  few  years  ago,  one  who 
used  the  term  "drawing'*  with  reference 
to  photography,  would  have  been  laughed 
at  as  the  originator  of  a  mere  absurdity. 
To-day  we  recognize  that  workers  in 
gum,  in  oil  printing,  and  even  to  some 
extent  in  carbon  and  platinotype,  actually 
do  draw  the  pictures  which  are  present- 
ed upon  the  walls  of  such  exhibitions  as 
the  London  Salon.  A  few  years  ago  no 
photograph  which  did  not  bear  upon  its 
face  the  accurate  impression  of  a  thou- 
sand details  was  considered  worthy  of 
a  second  glance;  to-day,  we  have  learnt 
the  arts  of  suppression  and  omission. 
No  longer  does  the  cry  go  up  that  we 
must  include  every  thing  which  is  before 
the  lens,  and  that  on  that  account  our 
art  is  forever  handicapped ;  the  time  has 
ccOTie  when  men  can  leave  out  or  include 
at  their  pleasure,  and  to  the  extent,  too, 
once  possible  only  to  the  wielders  of  the 
pencil  and  brush.  True,  little  of  this  is 
done  in  the  field.  Without,  in  any  way, 
under-rating  the  great  importance  of 
point  of  view,  of  lighting,  of  choice  of 
subject,   and   of   composition,   still,   the 


great  value  of  the  picture  deepnds  upon 
its  after-treatment,  and  it  is  in  this  treat- 
ment that  the  individual  asserts  himself 
and  displays  his  full  stature.  It  is  the 
treatment  of  the  print  that  the  reserve 
in  tone,  the  tranquillity  and  largeness  of 
line,  and  the  refusal  of  unnecessary  ob- 
jects of  interest,  show  themselves,  and 
declare  the  artist  to  be  an  exponent  whose 
mind  is  habitually  noble.  "The  refusal 
or  reserve  of  a  great  artist,"  says  Rus- 
kin,  "cannot  be  intimated,  it  is  only  by 
reaching  the  same  intellectual  strength 
that  you  will  be  able  to  give  an  equal 
dignity  to  your  self  denial.  No  one  can 
tell  you  beforehand  what  to  accept,  or 
what  to  ignore;  only,  remember  the 
greater  your  strength,  the  quieter  will  be 
your  manner.  The  secret  of  high  suc- 
cess will  be  found,  not  in  a  fretful  and 
various  excellence,  but  in  a  quiet  single- 
ness of  justly  chosen  aim." 

C.  W.  B. 


To  those  interested  in  photogravure  we 
can  recommend  Siegmund  Gottlieb's  Prak^ 
tische  Anleitung  zur  Ausubung  der  Helio- 
gravure, published  by  Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle 
a.  S.,  Germany,  price  1.5  marks.  The  author 
gives,  clearly  and  simply,  directions  for  mak- 
ing photogravures  from  the  graining  of  the 
plate  to  the  printing  of  the  finished  copy.  The 
explanation  of  the  various  steps  in  the  process, 
are  concise,  yet  clear,  and  the  theory^  of  the 
process,  as  well  as  the  practical  side,  is  given 
in  detail. 


PRACTICAL  POINTS. 


l*he  Joint  Convention  of  the  Photog- 
raphers' Association  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  and  the  Photographers'  As- 
sociation of  California,  was  held  in  Sep- 
tember last  in  Portland,  Oregon.,  and 
was  successful  in  every  way.  The  at- 
tendance was  large  and  enthusiastic. 
Business  methods  and  technical  questions 
were  discussed  and  practical  matters  of 
vital  importance  to  the  craft  taken  un- 
der consideration.  One  of  tfie  most 
prominent  speakers  was  Frank  R.  Bar- 
rowes,  Treasurer  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation, whose  address  was  received  with 
great  interest  and  appreciation. 

Officers  for  the  ensuing  year  were 
elected  as  follows:  J.  Savannah,  of 
Victoria,  President;  M.  Loryea,  of  Spo- 
kane, Vice-President,  and  W.  G.  Emery, 
of  Corvallis,  Secretary  and  Treasurer. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  Photogra- 
phers' Association  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west will  be  held  at  Spokane,  at  a  date 
to  be  fixed  upon  bv  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 


Bromide  or  No  Bromide?  This  is  a 
question  that  is  receiving  a  good  deal  of 
attention  at  the  present  time,  and  is  one 
that  should  be  easy  of  solution.  Pho- 
tography, in  speaking  of  this  subject, 
suggests  the  simple  experiment  of  ex- 
posing two  plates  of  an  interior  in  which 
a  window  or  windows  prominently  ap- 
pear. Develop  one  of  these  plates  with 
and  the  other  without  bromide  and  note 
the  result. 

When  both  plates  are  finished  let  them 
be  put  side  by  side,  and  the  halation  in 
each  compared,  when  it  will  be  found 
that  the  plate  developed  without  bromide 
is  far  more  free  from  this  defect  than 
the  other.  The  experiment  is  so  easy 
to  perform,  and  so  conclusive,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  the  use  of  bro- 
mide is  still  persisted  in  by  some  wofk- 
ers.  Of  course,  the  plate  should  be  un- 
backed for  preference,  although  we  have 
known  the  difference  to  be  very  well 
shown  by  a  backed  plate  used  under 
trying  conditions. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


It  is  a  universally  admitted  fact  that  the 
most  important  part  of  a  photographic  outfit 
is  the  lens.  It  is,  therefore,  wise  to  purchase 
the  best  lens  obtainable  if  the  best  work  is  to 
be  looked  for.  Readers  of  this  journal  need 
not  be  told  that  the  reputation  of  the  well- 
known  Dallmeyer  lenses  has  been  built  up 
upon  quality  and  demonstrated  value.  One 
of  their  most  famous  and  valuable  all-round 
lenses  is  the  Dallmeyer  Stigmatic,  introduced 
a  number  of  years  ago  into  this  country  and 
favorably  known  wherever  used.  Six  advan- 
tages over  other  lenses  are  claimed  for  it, 
namely : 

1.  Its  speed  is  considerably  greater,  F.  6. 

2.  It  IS  a  convertible  lens,  each  combination 
being  a  complete  lens  in  itself,  the  front  com- 
bination having  twice,  and  the  back  combina- 
tion one  and  one-half  times  the  focus  of  the 
complete  lens. 

3.  It  has  a  very  wide  angle  (85  degrees), 
thus  making  it  capable  of  covering  a  plate 
about  one  and  three-quarter  times  its  local 
length,  and  will  only  require  stopping  down 
to  secure  "depth  of  focus"  and  to  equalize  the 
illumination  over  the  entire  field. 

4-  The  single  combinations  are  specially  cor- 
rected for  independent  use  and  will,  therefore, 
work  at  a  larger  aperture  than  other  lenses. 

5.  The  focal  lengths  recommended  for  given 
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sizes  of  plates  are  somewhat  longer  than  other 
lenses,  thus  giving  a  better  perspective  to  the 
resulting  picture. 

6.  It  is  about  33  1-3  per  cent,  lower  in  price 
than  other  lenses  of  similar  character. 

These  claims  arc  worth  careful  investigation 
by  any  one  intending  to  purchase  a  lens  in 
the  near  future. 

A  new  and  complete  catalogue  of  the  Dall- 
meyer lenses  will  be  sent  on  application  to 
F.  G.  Burgess,  P.  O.  Box  1891.  New  York. 


Penrose's  Pictorial  Annual,  the  Process 
Year-Book  for  1905-6,  is  just  at  hand  from 
the  American  publishers,  Tennant  &  Ward, 
287  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York.  This  volume 
is  by  far  the  most  elaborate  of  the  series,  and 
its  foreign  publishers,  A.  W.  Penrose  &  Com- 
pany, are  to  be  congratulated  upon  having 
produced  a  most  sumptuous  and  up-to-date 
review  of  the  graphic  arts  throughout  the 
world. 

We  notice  that  the  price  of  this  volume  has 
been  increased  to  $2.50  in  cloth,  ^  but  the 
quality  of  the  publication  has  been  increased, 
many  times  more  than  that  represented  by  an 
additional  50  cents  in  the  price.  It  is 
impossible  to  more  than  touch  upon  the 
salient  features  in  this  volume,  and  in  saying 
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that  it  contains  a  thorough  record  of  advance 
in  the  printing  arts  we  are  well  within  the 
truth.  AH  interested  in  modem  process  print- 
ing, color  work  and  photographic  applications 
to  the  printing  press  in  all  its  branches,  will 
do  well  to  place  their  orders  for  a  copy  of 
this  volume  before  the  American  edition  of 
this  volume  is  exhausted.  The  American  pub- 
lishers inform  us  that  the  edition  is  limited 
and  very  nearly  sold  as  we  go  to  press. 


The  following  letter  from  the  C.  P.  Goerz 
Optical  Works  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who 
have  read  from  time  to  time  references  to 
their  catalogue  cover  competition: 

New  York,  Dec.  30,  1905. 

WitsoN^s  Photographic  Magazine, 

^  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Gentlemen: — ^We  take  pleasure  in  inform- 
ing you  that  the  Goerz  catalogue  cover  com- 
petition, which  closed  last  month,  has  proven 
a  complete  success,  and  has  been  fruitful  in 
interesting  results. 

The  first  prize,  by  Mr.  Edward  J.  Steichen, 
is  a  wonderfully  beautiful  and  interesting 
composition,  which  we  propose  to  publish  in 
poster  form  simultaneously  with  its  appear- 
ance on  our  next  general  catalogue. 

The  pictures  sent  in  were  judged,  as  an- 
nounced in  a  previous  communication,  by 
Messrs.  Alphonse  Mucha,  Alfred  Stieglitz  and 
Joseph  T.  Keiley. 

Upon  recommendation  of  the  judges,  the 
following  awards  were  made: 

First  prize:  Mr.  Edward  J.  Steichen,  New 
York. 

Second  prize:  Mrs.  Laura  Adams  Armer, 
California. 

Third  prize:  Mrs.  Annie  Brigman,  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  judges  further  decided  that  the  re- 
maining competitors  had  not  adequately  con- 
sidered the  conditions  of  paragraph  11  of  the 
rules  governing  the  competition. 

The  balance  of  the  prizes  were,  therefore, 
awarded  by  the  C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works, 
with  the  following  results: 

Fourth  prize:  Miss  Katherine  Brigham, 
Vermont  _.  ^,         , 

Fifth  prize:  Mr.  H.  H.  Pierce,  Massachu- 
setts, ^      ^  *T 

Sixth    prize:      Mr.    F.    E.    Bronson,    New 

Seventh  prize:    Mr.  A.  W.  Engell,  Illinois. 
Eighth  prize :    Mr.  R.  H.  Cunan,  New  York. 
Yours   very  truly, 
C.   P.  Goerz  Optical  Works. 


her  connection  with  it.  In  an  open  letter  to 
the  craft,  Mrs.  Clark  says  that  "failing  health 
and  eyesight  compel  me  to  resign  the  work  to 
younger  and  more  capable  hands." 

It  must  be  said  that  the  St  Louis  and 
Canadian  Photographer,  edited  by  anyone 
other  than  Mrs.  Clark,  would  be  like  the 
play  of  "Hamlet"  with  the  title  role  omitted; 
but  times  change,  and  the  world  changes  with 
them.  We  extend  our  best  wishes  to  Mrs. 
Clark,  and  trust  that  whatever  may  claim  her 
attention  in  the  future  may  be  profitable  and 
pleasant,  and  that  her  health  may  be  shortly 
restored. 


Professional  photographers  will  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  that  St.  Louis  and  Canadian 
Photographer,  which  has  for  so  many  years 
been  'conducted  under  the  management  of 
Mrs.  Fitzgibbon-Clark,  of  St.  Louis,  has 
changed  hands  and   Mrs.    Clark  has   severed 


The  New  Ross  Homocentric  Lens — 
"Homocentric"  signifies  the  ideal  definition 
obtainable  when  all  rays  of  light  emanating 
from  any  one  point  of  the  object  are  con- 
verged by  a  lens  again  into  one  point  in  the 
image. 

The  new  Homocentric  Lens,  manufactured 
by  Ross,  Ltd.,  of  London,  Eng.,  possesses  this 
definition  to  a  degree  hitherto  unattained. 
Hence  the  name  "Homocentric." 

In  the  construction  of  photographic  lens 
systems,  generally,  a  certain  residue  of  sec- 
ondary spherical  aberration  cannot  be  elim- 
inated when  a  flat  field  is  obtained.  This  aber- 
ration, known  as  "spherical  zones,"  tends  to 
destroy  the  fine  detail,  more  especially  in  the 
centre  of  the  image,  and  causes  the  focus  of 
the  lens  to  vary  with  the  aperture  of  stop 
used,  imperfections  which  are  particularly  in- 
jurious to  the  quality  of  the  image  when  en- 
larged and  in  lenses  of  long  focus. 

Homocentric  lenses  are  absolutely  free  from 
these  spherical  zones,  and  have  not  the  slight- 
est variation  in  focus,  whatever  diaphragm  is 
used;  consequently,  they  possess  the  most  ex- 
quisite defining  power.  Enlargements,  there- 
fore, from  a  negative  taken  with  a  Homo- 
centric Lens  are  perfect  in  detail  and  fineness 
of  contrast. 

Homocentric  Lenses,  while  being  equal  to 
any  other  anastigmat  in  flatness  of  field,  frec- 
ness  from  coma  and  astigmatism,  have  their 
color  correction  so  perfect  that  the  diflferent 
colored  images  are  identical  in  size  and  posi- 
tion, thus  rendering  the  Homocentric  Lens, 
which  is  semi-apochromatic,  specially  suiUble 
for  three-color  and  other  process  work. 

The  all-round  good  qualities  of  the  lenses 
manufactured  by  Ross,  Ltd.,  of  London,  Eng., 
have  long  been  known  in  this  country,  and 
the  Homocentric,  the  latest  development  of 
lens  manufacture,  we  believe  possesses  all  the 
good  qualities  that  are  clamied  for  it. 

Booklet  matter  and  full  information  con- 
cerning Ross  lenses  may  be  had  by  applying 
to  any  of  the  leading  dealers  in  photographic 
supplies  throughout  the  country. 

A  careful  investigation  into  the  merits  of 
this  system  of  lenses  should  be  made  before 
the  purchase  of  an  instrument  is  fully  de- 
cided upon. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


Mr,  Henry  A.  Hyatt,  one  of  the  best 
known  photographic  stock  dealers  of  the 
West,  died  very  suddenly  in  the  Union  Depot, 
St.  Louis,  early  in  December  from  an  acute 
attack  of  indigestion.  Mr.  Hyatt  was  the 
founder  of  the  well-known  stock  house  doing 
business  under  the  name  of  the  H.  A.  Hyatt 
Photo  Supply  Company,  which  business  he 
built  up  and  developed  into  one  of  the  largest 
in  that  section  of  the  country.  His  death  was 
very  sudden  and  unexpected,  and  his  loss  will 
be  felt  and  mourned  by  a  large  circle  of 
friends  and  business  acquaintances.  Mr. 
Hyatt  leaves  a  widow,  two  sons  and  one 
daughter,  who  will  receive  the  heartfelt  S3rm- 
pathy  of  the  profession. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  by  acci- 
dent on  Sunday,  Jan.  7th,  of  Mr.  O.  H.  Peck, 
of  this  city.  Mr.  Peck  is  well  known  to  tiie 
fraternity  at  large  as  having  built  up  the 
extensive  photographic  supply  business  orig- 
inally carried  on  under  the  name  of  O.  H. 
Peck  &  Company  and  later  the  O.  H.  Peck 
Company,  of  Minneapolis.  A  few  years  since 
Mr.  Peck  sold  out  his  interest  in  the  business 
and  came  to  New  York,  where  he  identified 
himself  with  the  New  York  Lens  Company 
as  owner  and  proprietor. 

On  the  1st  of  January  Mr.  Peck  was  run 
over  by  a  large  touring  automobile  while  en- 
deavoring to  recover  his  lost  hat  on  Fifth 
Ave.  His  injuries  were  reported  very  serious 
and  scarcely  any  hope  was  extended  from  the 
date  of  his  accident  on  January  ist  until  the 
date  of  his  death,  six  days  later. 

Mr.  Peck's  genial  nature  and  amiable  dis- 
position made  for  him  a  place  in  the  hearts 
of  all  his  friends,  who  will  long  retain  a  fond 
memory  of  his  personality.  He  leaves  a 
widow,  one  son  and  a  daughter.  Our  heart- 
felt sympathies  go  out  to  them  all  in  their 
bereavement. 


The  death  of  M.  Arthur  Honore  Radiquet, 
Officer  of  Public  Instruction,  is  reported  from 
Paris  under  date  of  December  6th,  1905.  M. 
Radiguet  was  a  prominent  feature  in  the  edu- 
cational development  of  Paris,  and  had  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  interest  and  personal 
attention  to  the  matter  of  photography  in  its 
educationtl  features.  His  death  is  mourned 
by  a  very  circle  of  relatives  and  friends. 


The  Southern  School  of  Photography,  lo- 
cated at  McMinnville,  Tenn.,  has  issued  an 
elaborate  prospectus  and  description  of  its 
building,   methods   of   instruction  and   official 
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staff,  etc.,  together  with  complete  information 
concerning  the  cost  of  tuition,  board  accom- 
modations, etc.  This  pamphlet  will  be  stot 
free  to  everyone  requesting  it 

Readers   interested   are   advised  to  address 
W.   S.  Lively,  President,  McMinnville,  Tcim. 


Eder's  Year-book  for  1905  once  more  justi- 
fies its  position  at  the  head  of  all  the  foreign 
annuals.  As  usual,  it  contains  many  original 
articles  of  value,  as  well  as  a  most  compre- 
hensive review  of  the  advances  made  during 
the  past  year  in  the  various  branches  of 
photography  and  the  reproductive  processes. 
The  review  of  orthochromatic  and  three-color 
photography  is  especially  to  be  commended. 
The  mass  of  material  published  each  year  on 
these  subjects  is  so  great  that  an  accurate  and 
impartial  review  such  as  is  here  found  is  of 
much  value.  Eder,  Jahrhuch  der  Photo- 
graphie  und  Reproduktionstechnik  fur  das 
Jahr  1905.  Published  by  Wilhelm  Knapp,  , 
Halle  a.  S.,  Germany,  price  8  marks.  I 


Mr.  Milton  Wage's  "one-  man  method" 
of  photography  has  been  before  the  photo- 
graphic public  long  enough  to  be  familiar  by 
name  at  least  to  most  professional  workers. 
Mr.  Waide  has  hitherto  carried  on  a  studio 
on  Fifth  Avenue,  where,  in  addition  to  demon- 
strating his  method  to  students,  he  has  at 
the  same  time  demonstrated  the  value  of  his 
method  by  practical  application  to  his  owti 
business.  He  has  now,  however,  given  up  his 
studio  and  purposes  to  devote  his  entire  time 
and  attention  to  the  development  of  his  one- 
man  method  of  photgraphy  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  professional  workers  in  its  applica- 
tion. Mr.  Waide's  announcement  in  the  ad- 
vertising pages  of  this  number  will  be  read 
with  interest. 


The  Photographic  Student  is  just  at  hand 
from  the  California  College  of  Photography, 
by  which  it  is  issued  monthly  in  the  interests 
of  photography  and  the  students  of  this  pro- 
gressive institution.  It  is  a  well  printed,  care- 
fully prepared  publication,  intended  to  inter-  ! 
est  amateurs  and  occasional  workers  in  the 
more  serious  side  of  photography  from  its 
professional  viewpoint.  Once  their  interest 
has  been  secured  on  these  lines,  the  college 
does  the  rest. 

The  Photographic  Student  is,  we  believe 
the  first  publication  of  its  kind  to  be  issued 
in  the  sole  interest  of  a  photographic  educa- 
tional institution. 


PORTRAIT 
By    Notmaii   &   Son,  Montreal,  Canada. 
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THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 
REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  MEETING. 


The  report  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  held  on  January 
18,  was  received  too  late  to  be  inserted 
in  the  February  issue  of  the  magazine. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pho- 
tographers* Association  of  America  met 
at  the  Prospect  House,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y.,  January  18,  1906,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  arrangements  for  the  26th  An- 
nual Convention.  All  officers  being  pres- 
ent. Charles  Wesley  Hearn,  president; 
C.  J.  VanDeventer,  first  vice-president; 
C.  D.  Lewis,  second  vice-president ;  F.  R. 
Barrows,  treasurer  and  Frank  W.  Med- 
lar, secretary. 

The  repor^  of  the  Secretary  was  as 
follows : 

The  president  appointed  C.  J.  Van  De- 
venter  and  C.  L.  Lewis  to  audit  the  ac- 
counts of  the  ex-Secretary  and  Treasurer 
which  were  found  to  be  correct,  and  the 
same  were  approved. 

Jt  was  decided  that  the  convention  be 
held  on  August  7,  8,  9,  10  in  the  Cataract- 
International  Hotel,  and  will  be  known 
as  The  Niagara  Falls  Convention  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America. 

Moved  and  seconded:  That  we  ap- 
propriate $500.00  to  the  Copyright 
League  to  assist  the  committee  in  secur- 
ing legislation  favorable  to  a  more  com- 
plete copyright  law  in  the  interests  of 


the  photographers  of  America.  And 
that  it  be  the  sense  of  this  Board  to  ex- 
press its  willingness  to  further  aid  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  work  when  we  are 
assured  that  such  legislation  is  possible 
and  progressing  favorably.     Carried. 

Moved  and  seconded:  That  we  hold 
the  convention  in  the  Cataract-Interna- 
tional Hotel,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  Au- 
gust 7,  8,  9,  10  and  that  the  meetings, 
exhibits  and  official  headquarters  be  in 
the  Cataract  section  of  said  hotel.  Car- 
ried. 

Moved  and  seconded :  That  the  cour- 
tesies of  Room  "A"  be  extended  to  the 
New  York  State  Association  of  Profes- 
sional Photographers.     Carrie^' 

Moved  and  seconded :  That  we  elimi- 
nate prizes  from  the  convention.  Car- 
ried unanimously.  The  president  vot- 
ing. 

Moved  and  seconded:  That  twenty- 
five  pictures  be  selected  as  a  Salon  ex- 
hibit and  such  pictures  shall  be  officially 
recognized  by  the  association.     Carried. 

Moved  and  seconded :  That  we  recom- 
mend the  Salon  exhibit  be  used  as  the  il- 
lustration for  the  Association  Review 
for  1907  thereby  enabling  each  of  our 
members  to  posess  copies  for  future  ref- 
erence and  study.     Carried. 

Moved  and  seconded:  That  $200.00 
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be  appropriated  by  the  Association  toward 
the  Entertainment  Fund.    Carried. 

Moved  and  seconded :  That  a  printed 
ballot  slip  be  prepared  to  be  used  in  bal- 
loting for  the  election  of  officers  and 
that  no  other  than  this  official  ballot 
be  recognized.    Carried, 

The  following  committees  were  then 
appointed:  E.  E.  Poole,  St.  Catharines, 
Ont.,  Committeeman  for  Canadian  in- 
terests. 

Hotels  and  Accommodations — C.  L. 
Lewis,  Frank  W.  Medlar. 

Entertainment — E.  F.  Olmstead, 
Chairman,  Niagara  Falls;  C.  L.  Lewis, 
C.  J.  VanDeventer,  J.  Geo.  Nussbaumer. 

Decoration  and  Hall — C.  J.  VanDe- 
venter, C.  L.  Lewis,  Frank  W.  Medlar. 

Ladies'  Reception  Committee — In 
charge  of  Mrs.  E.  F.  Olmstead,  Niagara 
Falls. 

Membership  Buttons — F.  R.  Barrows, 
C,  J.  VanDeventer. 

Press  Committee — C.  J.  VanDeventer, 
C.  L.  Lewis,  Frank  W.  Medlar. 

Transportation — C.  L.  Lewis,  F.  R. 
Barrows,  E.  E.  Poole. 

Printing  and  Advertising — Charles 
Wesley  Hearn,  F.  R.  Barrows,  C.  L. 
Lewis. 


Association  Review — C.  L.  Lewis,  C. 
J.  VanDeventer,  Charles  Wesley  Ream. 

Information — F.  R.  Barrows,  F.  W. 
Medlar. 

Local  Press — T.  Smith,  Niagara  Falls, 
N.  Y. 

Frank  W.  Medlar. 


(Signed) 
Spencer,  Iowa. 


Secretary. 


The  report  makes  a  favorable  show- 
ing for  the  Association;  the  Treasurer 
showing  a  substantial  balance  on  hand. 
The  sources  of  income  are  amply  de- 
tailed but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
expenditure — amounting  to  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  total  receipts. 

The  Niagara  Convention  under  Mr. 
Hearn's  guidance  will  undoubtedly  be  a 
great  gathering  and  we  urge  all  our 
readers  to  support  the  officers  by  pre- 
paring an  exhibit  of  their  very  best  work. 
The  honor  of  being  represented  among 
twenty-five  Salon  pictures  is  worthy  of 
the  very  best  effort. 

We  heartily  commend  the  resolution 
of  the  Executive  Committee  in  deciding 
to  reproduce  the  Salon  pictures  in  the 
1907  Review — it  will  then  become  what 
its  name  implies. 


THE  POLICY  OF  THE  NIAGARA  FALLS  CONVENTION. 

BY  CHARLES  WESLEY  HEARN^ 
President  Photogxaphera'  Araoclation  of  America. 

A  Convention  that  is  designed  to  be  on  a  basis  of  more  fraternal  profes- 
sional courtesy,  to  educate  our  members  to  be  broader,  busier  and 
more  successful  business  men,  with  the  product  of 

our  skill  made  upon  honor.  ' 


While  not  desiring  it  to  be  under- 
stood or  implied  that  I  personally  abate 
a  single  iota  from  advocating  the  persist- 
ent pursuit  of  the  higher  ideals  in  pho- 
tography, or  the  tenacious  holding  of 
any  measure  of  success  toward  this  end 
that  any  of  us  may  have  acquired,  yet 
I  feel  that  I  would  be  false  to  myself 


and  unworthy  of  the  great  honor  and 
trust  reposed  in  me,  if  I  did  not  defend, 
and  attempt  to  carry  to  a  successful  is- 
sue, the  above  defined  policy,  which  I 
think  is  the  urgent  need  of  the  hour. 

The  artistic  side  of  photography  has 
for  years  been  the  loudest,  and  ofttimes 
the  only  note  struck  upon  the  platform 
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of  our  conventions.  Those  of  our  mem- 
bers who  prefer  that  this  should  still 
continue  to  be  the  dominating  idea,  or 
at  least  divided  up  as  usual  with  other 
objects  of  interest,  are  urgently  requested 
for  this  one  year  to  let  the  art  instruc- 
tion be  derived  solely  from  the  fine  pic- 
tures  that  your  officers  will  endeavor  to 
collect  together  for  this  purpose. 

Most  successful  results  are  obtained 
by  concentration  of  efforts  toward  a  spe- 
cific end,  and  bringing  all  forces  to  bear 
toward  that  accomplishment.  With  your 
kind  cooperation  I  will  try  to  so  serve 
you,  that  the  mapping  out  of  the  details 
of  the  policy  with  final  accomplished 
results  will  prove  beneficial  to  all  of  us. 
Our  lecturers  and  instructors  will  be 
those  well  qualified  for  the  task,  being 
selected  for  their  special  fitness  for  the 
various  assignments. 

The  business  side  of  photography  is 
a  big  field  to  cover,  full  of  detail  at  every 
turn,  the  mastery  of  which  is  vital  to  us 
all.  Commencing  with  the  first  step  into 
the  entrance  of  our  studios  in  the  mom-. 
ing,  until  the  final  departure  at  night, 
with  the  door  locked  behind  us,  the  only 
proposition  arranged  for  our  speakers, 
etc,  will  be  the  business  side  of  our 
photographic  establishments,  the  art  side 
of  the  work  therein,  to  be  considered 
without  art  sentiment  per  se  but  as  a 
business  proposition  pure  and  simple. 


The  economical  management  of  time, 
your  own  as  well  as  your  assistants,  the 
photographic  display  at  the  door  ami  in 
the  studio  as  a  business  proposition,  are 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
science  of  salesmanship,  courteous  treat- 
ment in  office,  and  under  the  skylight 
as  a  business  asset,  etc. 

Also  the  following — how  the  operator 
can  increase  sales  in  the  office  by  his 
method  under  the  light — ^how  to  make 
pictures  that  your  customers  want  and 
will  buy — ^how  to  learn  that  none  of  your 
patrons  desire  bad  pictures  because  they 
don't  want  what  you  like — ^how  to  obtain 
and  retain  the  respect  and  esteem  of  your 
patrons — wise  and  false  economies  in 
use  of  photographic  material — ^how  to 
buy — ^how  to  advertise,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of 
these  and  many  other  pertinent  matters 
will  be  taken  up  at  our  convention,  or 
in  our  Association  Magazine,  which  will 
be  conducted  to  supplement  and  assist 
in  conducting  the  general  aim  of  the 
convention. 

The  administrative  policy  will  also  be 
apparent  in  various  ways  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  prior,  as  well  as  subsequent 
to  the  convention  itself.  May  I  bespeak 
for  your  officers  the  cordial  and  loyal 
support  of  airour  members?  Mutual  co- 
operation for  mutual  benefits. 
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BY   SIDNEY   ALLAN. 


When  I  first  met  J.  H.  Garo  I  hardly 
trusted  my  eyes.  Surely  that  man  can  be 
no  adherent  of  old  pictorial  formulae  and 
a  T-square  art — no  ordinary  photograph- 
er! Why,  with  his  hat  tipped  over  his 
eyebrows,  and  a  hand  shaped  like  that  of 
a  painter's,  caressing  a  mustache  that  is 
defiantly  twisted  up — he  has  the  air 
of  some  Bobadil  of  TripoHs — of  a  pirate 
of  the  Algerian  coast. 

Nevertheless,  he  is  a  photographer,  but 
one  who  can  draw  and  who  does  not  hesi- 


tate to  make  use  of  these  qualities  and 
paint  like  an  artist  in  his  portraiture.  His 
aim  is  to  attain  the  maximum  of  personal 
intensity  in  his  photographic  work. 

The  Garograph,  as  he  has  termed  his 
photographic  production,  does  not  neces- 
sarily decry  conventional  photography. 
There  is  a  place  for  the  clear,  sharp,  over- 
retouched  portrait.  There  are  times  when 
the  old  ways  are  aptest  and  best.  But 
Garo  himself  wanders  on  new  roads.  He 
has  a  personal  mode  of  feeling  and  think- 
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ing,  and  searches  for  an  adequate  and  per- 
sonal fashion  of  expressing  himself.  If 
he  had  only  conventional  things  to  say, 
the  old  style  would  suit  him  well  enough, 
but  as  he  has,  like  Pierce  and  others, 
something  special  to  say,  he  must  find  for 
himself  a  special  and  unique  mode  of  ex- 
pression. 

He  is  an  Armenian  by  birth;  he  came 
to  America  when  he  was  sixteen.  Slowly 
he  has  made  his  way.  Ten  years  ago  he 
entered  the  photographic  field.  Four  years 
ago  he  opened  his  studio,  the  most  beauti- 
ful studio  in  Boston,  unlike  any  one  I 
have  ever  seen.  Since  then  he  has  rowed 
lustily  against  the  stream.  He  does  not 
wish  to  make  any  concessions  to  popular- 
ity. He  does  not  want  any  pictorial  ex- 
pression learned  by  rote,  or  garrotted  by 
a  thousand  rules  which  others  have  in- 
vented— ^but  that  personal  touch- which  is 
inveterately  the  artist's  own. 

In  simple  words,  Garo's  ambition  is  to 
produce  in  photographic  monotone,  pic- 
torial qualities  such  as  •  we  admire  in 
painting. 

It  is  surely  a  tribute  to  Garo's  ability 
that  his  work  accomplishes  this  in  a  more 
pronounced  degree  than  we  are  used  to 
encounter,  even  in  the  most  advanced 
professional  realms,  and  that  he  is  able 
to  run  a  studio  on  these  artistic  lines. 

Little  by  little  his  work  has  become 
known  to  those  whom  it  was  once  the 
mode  to  call  cognescentu  He  gained  ad- 
mirers and  disciples.  Last  year  he  re- 
ceived a  splendid  recognition  at  the  na- 
tional convention.  He  sent  one  single 
print  to  the  Exhibition,  and  it  attracted 
more  attention  than  all  the  other  exhibits 
together. 

Chiaroscura  should  be  to  the  photo- 
grapher what  color  is  to  the  painter.  Few 
have  realized  this  as  fully  as  Garo.  To 
him  light  creates  space  and  roundness, 
and  he  distributes  his  light  planes  scien- 
tifically by  emphasizing  them  on  the  face 
and  "using  less  light"  on  the  body.  In  his 
standing  figures  both  head  and  body  are 
seen  under  common  daylight,  but  the 
light  values  in  the  figure  grow  more  and 
more    subdued  the  farther  they    recede 


from  the  predominating  light.  Sometimes 
his  strongest  light  accents  shimmer  like 
pearls  set  in  a  deep  rich  tone  to  which  the 
rest  of  his  composition  is  subordinate. 
Reserve  and  fidelity  go  hand  in  hand  in 
his  work,  and  although  I  am  not  quite 
prepared  to  become  an  adherent  of  his 
peculiar  style,  of  composing  solely  in  two 
principal  tones,  a  light  and  a  dark  one, 
(six  or  eight  tones  would  be  more  to  the 
point),  I  admire  the  characteristic 
breadth  of  his  treatment  joined  as  it  is 
to  an  extreme  delicacy  of  execution. 

His  technique  is  rather  an  elaborate 
one,  and  would  hardly  bear  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  advocates  of  straight  pho- 
tography, Garo  is  a  painter,  water 
colorist,  monotypist  almost  as  much  as  he 
is  photographer,  and  consequently  a  very 
clever  and  industrious  manipulator  of  the 
negative.  Involuntarily  a  comparison 
with  E.  J.  Steichen  suggests  itself.  Both 
men  understand  the  value  of  the  subor- 
dination of  parts  of  the  main  subject,  of 
right  emphasis,  of  more  careful  defini- 
tion at  the  chief  points  of  interest,  and  of 
that  general  harmony  of  line,  mass,  tone, 
light  and  shade  which  we  look  for  among 
the  fundamentals  of  an  ordinary  picture. 
Both  men  are  deficient  in  producing  like- 
nesses, and  too  much  given  to  "esthetic 
subtlety,"  "decorative  harmony,"  and 
"soulful  composition"  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  They  claim  too  much  interest  for 
the  artistic  quality  of  their  portraits  and 
become  utterly  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
too  much  "poetic  atmosphere"  may  oflFend 
the  fundamental  laws  of  depiction. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Steichen  is  by 
far  the  more  fluent  and  versatile  of  the 
two  in  artistic  expression,  but  he  is  abso- 
lutely deficient  of  photographic  texture. 
He  is  just  like  the  men  who  in  a  race  of 
sailing  yachts  would  have  no  scruples  in 
using  a  propeller  in  addition  to  his  sails. 
Garo,  although  not  half  as  clever,  is 
hardly  ever  unphoto graphic,  technically 
as  little  as  in  the  choice  of  his  subjects. 
He  is  never  guilty  of  producing  figures 
that  have  no  faces,  hands  that  look  like 
flappers,  or  pictures  that  are  entirely 
clouded  over  by  a  granular  veil.   Nor  do 
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his  faces  stare  at  us  as  familiarly  as  out  of 
well-known  masterpieces  of  painting. 
Also  Garo's  work  contains  certain  of  the 
ideals  and  characteristics,  together  with 
the  same  general  conception  of  things, 
that  one  finds  in  the  work  of  a  Watteau, 
for  instance,  but  his  pictorial  conception 
does  not  necessarily  copy  from  the  past. 
it  carries  on  the  tradition,  yet  is  different 
transformed  as  it  were,  because  more 
truly  photographic. 

Garo's  men's  portraits  are  often  beau- 
tiful. His  photographic  drawing,  al- 
though soft  and  blurred,  is  always  nerv- 
ous, full  of  accent  and  virility.  What 
could  be  more  forceful  than  the  drawing 
of  the  nose  and  mouth  in  the  portrait  of 
Mr.  F.  E.  Aiken,  and  yet  what  more  sen- 
sitive! Look,  too,  at  the  rendering  of 
the  wrinkles  and  the  firmness  in  the  other- 
wise so  smoothly  washed  contour.  And 
behind  all  this  is  that  sense  of  something 
being  passionate  and  alive  which  so  few 
partraitists  give  us.  Also  his  Joe  Jeffer- 
son is  a  fine  piece  of  work.  There  is 
much  power  in  the  face,  an  infinite  deli- 
cacy in  the  modeling  of  the  high  cheek 
bones,  thin  temples,  and  iaintly  humorous 
mouth,  while  the  necessary  accent  is  ob- 
tained by  the  depth  of  the  eyes.  And 
then  his  improvisation  of  Proctor.  (One 
can  scarcely  call  it  a  portrait.)  Where 
did  he  acquire  that  wonderful  control  of 
light  ?  The  eye  lingers  lovingly  over  the 
exceptional  richness  of  the  execution,  the 
superb  chiaroscural  display,  which  is  of 
the  very  first  order,  while  faithfully  play- 
ing at  the  same  time  its  proper  part  in 
the  ensemble — it  is  a  notable  portrait,  in- 
deed. 

Among  his  women's  portraits  I  was  par- 
ticularly attracted  by  the  one  photograph 
which  hangs  in  his  "waiting"  or  "getting 
into  the  right  mood"  room  (Garo  has 
a  special  one  for  this  purpose)  among  a 
lot  of  oil  paintings,  and  yet  holds  its  own. 
It  is  a  full  length  portrait  of  a  young 
lady,  and  especially  attracts  our  atten- 
tion by  the  manner  in  which  she  has  been 
surprised  in  her  most  characteristic  atti- 
tude, quietly  poised,  looking  straight 
ahead,  and  yet  carrying  out  the  nervous 


accent  and  all  the  instinctive  grace  of  the 
American  woman.  It  shows  him  to  be 
as  enthusiastic  an  observer  of  character 
as  a  passionate  admirer  of  tone. 

And  why  is  such  a  man  not  a  wielder 
of  the  brush  ?  Not  to  be  able  to  be  one- 
self is  indeed  a  sad  affair;  or  does  he 
really  believe  that  he  is  the  photographer 
who  "will  bring  mighty  things  to  pass?" 
■  At  thirty-three  a  man  stands  only  at 
the  threshold  of  his  life,  and  one,  therefore, 
may  be  warranted  in  prophecying  without 
fear  of  contradiction  that  Garo's  pecu- 
liar line  of  work  will  gain  a  wide- 
spread and  deserved  approbation.  His 
energetic,  far-seeing  and  vigorous  devel- 
opment of  "a  method  for  the  few"  that  he 
has  consistently  believed  in  and  labored 
for,  is  worthy  of  the  success  he  has  al- 
ready achieved,and  of  the  encouragement 
of  all  those  who  like  to  see  themselves 
portrayed  as  another  personality  views 
them.  His  ideal  would  be  to  make  only 
one  (or  a  very  limited  number  of  copies) 
of  each  person,  to  carry  it  out  in  large 
size,  to  make  it  absolutely  a  personal 
creation,  as  Boldini  has  painted  Whistler 
and  Whistler  the  violinist  Sarassate. 
Some  golden  day  in  the  future  (he 
does  not  necessarily  need  to  wait 
until  Goldensky  brings  about  the  new 
era)  his  studio  will  be  open  solely  to 
those  who  desire  original  work,  thus 
preserving  his  style  of  expression  from 
the  degradation  which  it  would  certainly 
suffer  from  ordinary  routine  portraiture, 
so  that  each  pictorial  masterpiece  issued 
from  his  studio  will  possess  the  additional 
value  of  being  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in 
existence.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  not  to 
become  enthusiastic  over  the  idea  of  the 
gorgeous  aspect  of  such  a  portrait  gal- 
lery. Each  one  of  his  own  choice,  repre- 
senting a  unique  specimen  of  character 
or  beauty,  and  embellished  with  the  most 
varied  and  brilliant  effects. 

The  motto  which  has  always  expressed 
Garo's  artistic  aspiration  is,  "The  ut- 
most for  the  highest."  And  he  has  al- 
ways lived  up  to  it.  In  a  day  when  the 
only  form  of  portrait  photography  which 
is  financially  successful   is  the  pleasing 
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likeness,  he  has  preferred  to  devote  him- 
self to  the  dictates  of  his  fancy,  and  only 
to  take  portraits  of  people  who  interest 
him  personally.    His  object  has  always 


been  to  produce  pictures  which  came  to 
him  in  his  own  way,  and  to  satisfy  his 
inner  vision  before  anything  else.  May 
he  flourish  in  the  land  of  his  adoption. 


NOTES  ON  INTENSIFICATION:  THEORY  AND  FORMULAE. 

BY   MATTHEW   WILSON. 


The  paper  given  below  presents  the  theory  underlying  the  best  methods 
of  intensifying  negatives  and  includes  typical  formular  for  practical  use. 


Copper  Intensi/iers, 

Except  for  wet  plate  work,  the  copper 
intensifiers  do  not  find  much  favor  now- 
adSays  among  photographers.  This  is 
mainly  attributable  to  the  fact  that,  be- 
longing, as  these  baths  do,  to  the  indirect 
class  of  intensifiers,  they  are  generally 
employed  in  conjunction  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  the  use  of  which  in  the  treat- 
ment of  gelatine-bromide  plates  is,  of 
course,  productive  of  staining  and  other 
«vils.  Moreover,  the  opacity  produced 
when  some  other  reagent  is  substituted 
for  the  nitrate  solution  is  in  general  too 
slight  to  justify  the  trouble  that  is  in- 
curred in  working  the  process.  It  is  to 
he  regretted  such  is  the  case,  as  this 
form  of  intensification,  apart  from  the 
disadvantages  just  mentioned,  is  quite 
free  from  the  objectionable  features  char- 
acteristic of  intensification  eflFected  by 
means  of  the  mercurial  bath. 

Cupric  bromide  is  the  salt  usually  em- 
ployed in  the  preparation  of  the  reducing 
bath  in  this  form  of  intensification.  The 
chemical  action  exerted  by  the  bromide 
solution  on  the  image  is  analogous  to 
that  of  the  mercuric  chloride  bath,  there 
being  here  formed,  as  insoluble  reduc- 
tion products,  silver  bromide  and  cu- 
prous bromide  in  place  of  the  silver 
chloride  and  mercurous  chloride  pro- 
duced by  the  latter: 

4Ag,  4-  8CuBr,  =  SAgBr  +  4Cti,Br, 

The  intensifying  bath  is  generally  pre- 
pared by  double  decomposition,  cupric 
sulphate   and   potassium   bromide  being 


the  salts  employed.  A  solution  of  the 
following  strength  is  recommended  for 
use: 

Cupric  sulphate     .     .96  grains, 

Water, 8  fluid  ounces. 

Potassium  bromide,      65  grains, 

The  salts  are  to  be  dissolved  separately 
and  the  solutions,  after  mixing,  allowed 
to  stand  for  a  few  hours  and  then  filtered 
before  use.  The  reduction  products  that 
are  obtained  by  the  action  of  the  bromide 
solution  on  the  image  are  colorless  or 
nearly  so,  and  practically  insoluble  in 
water. 

In  Wet  Collodion  Work. 

For  wet  plate  intensification  a  two  per 
cent,  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  should 
be  employed.  The  bleached  image,  after 
washing,  is  immersed  in  the  silver  bath, 
and  allowed  to  remain  therein  until  the 
metallic  deposit  exhibits  the  degree  of 
opacity  that  is  desired. 

The  chemical  change  that  occurs  is 
brought  about  by  the  cuprous  bromide, 
which  acts  upon  the  nitrate  as  a  reducing 
agent,  removing  the  silver  and  liberating 
the  nitric  acid,  the  latter  combining  with 
the  copper  to  form  cupric  nitrate  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  equation  g^ven  below : 

SAgBr  -h  4Cu,Br,  -f-  i6AgNo,  = 
4Ag,  +  8Cu(N0,),  -f  i6AgBr. 

The  action  probably  takes  place  in 
three  stages.  In  the  first  of  these,  cupric 
bromide  appears  to  be  formed  by  the 
conversion  of  half  of  the  copper  into 
nitrate.  In  the  second  stage,  the  bromide 
attacks  the  newly  deposited  silver,  con- 
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verting  half  of  it  into  a  silver  bromide, 
and  becoming  itself  reduced  to  the  cu- 
prous state.  In  the  last  stage,  the  cuprous 
salt  is  converted  into  nitrate,  and  its 
bromine  unites  with  the  silver  to  form 
a  fresh  deposit  of  silver  bromide.  These 
several  stages  of  the  process  are  here 
represented  in  the  form  of  equations : 

{jst  stage): 
8AgBr  +  4Cu,Br,  -f  i6AgNOj  =  4Ag,  -f 

SAgBr  +  4Cu(NOa)2  +  4CuBr,  -f  SAgNO,; 
{2d  stage): 
4Ag,  -f  SAgBr  -f  4  Cu  (NOg),  -f  4CuBr,  -f- 

8AgN0,=  2Ag,-f-  i2AgBr-|-  4Cu(N0,),-|- 

aCujBr,  +  SAgNOs; 

(Sd  stage) : 
2Ag,  +  i2AgBr  +  4Cu(NO,),  +  aCujBr,  -f 

8AgNOs  =  4Ag,  H-  i6AgBr  +  SCuCNO,)^. 
The  reduction  to  the  metallic  state  of 
the  silver  bromide  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  copper  and  nitrate  baths  is  usu- 
ally accomplished  by  treating  the  plate, 
after  washing  to  remove  aU  traces  of  free 
nitrate,  with  a  suitable  developing  agent. 
Either  metol-sulphite,  hydrokinone-sul- 
phite  or  pyro-soda  may  be  employed  for 
this  puppose.  The  first  mentioned  is  said 
to  give  the  greatest  intensifying  effect. 
The  following  formula  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  hydrokinone  bath  for  intensi- 
fying purposes  has  been  given : 

Hydrokinone,  ...     34  grains, 
Sodiiun  sulphite,  .     .     180  grains, 

Soditun  carbonate,    .  360  gjrains, 

Water, 5  flmd  ounces 

The  abstraction  of  the  combined  bro- 
mine brought  about  by  the  agency  of  the 
developer  leaves  the  image  in  this,  its 
final,  form: 

4Ag,  +  16  AgBr  =  i2Ag2  H-  8Br,. 

The  density  of  the  intensified  image, 
stated  as  usual  in  terms  of  its  molecular 
weight,  is  2583.84,  that  is,  107.66,  the 
atomic  weight  of  silver^  multiplied  by  24. 
The  original  density — that  of  four  mo- 
lecules of  silver — ^being  861.28,  we  find 
by  subtraction  that  the  increase  of  density 
consequent  on  intensification  is  1722.56, 
or  exactly  twice  the  original  density.  In 
regard  to  the  molecular  volume,  the 
atomic  volume  of  silver  being  10.2,  that 
of  12  molecules  (24  atoms)  of  the  metal 


is  of  course  244.8.  Deducting  from  this 
the  original  volume,  81.6,  there  remains 
for  the  increase  of  volume,  163.2,  which 
is  also  equal  to  just  twice  the  original 
value. 

For  Gelatine  Negatives. 

The  intensification  of  gelatine-bromide 
plates  which  have  been  treated  in  the 
copper  bath  may  be  effected  by  means 
of  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphide  or  potas- 
sium chromate.  The  sulphide  bath  ap- 
pears to  convert  the  reduction  products 
into  argentic  and  cuprous  sulphides,  so- 
dium bromide  being  at  the  same  time 
formed : 

8AgBr  +  4CiJ,Br,  -f-  8Na,S  ==  4  Ag,  S  -f 
4Cu,S  -f  i6NaBr. 

The  color  of  the  image  after  intensifi- 
cation is  a  light  brownish-red,  somewhat 
resembling  that  produced  by  means  of 
the  uranium  ferricyanide  bath. 

The  molecular  weights  of  argentic  sul- 
phide and  cuprous  sulphide  being  respec- 
tively 247.30  and  158.34,  the  total  density 
of  the  intensification  products  is : 

(247.30  X  4 — (15S.34  X  4)  =  1622.56. 

This,  after  deducting  861.28,  the  orig- 
inal density,  shows  an  increase  of  density 
amounting  to  761.28,  which  is  equal  to 
almost  twice  the  original  value. 

The  specific  gravity  of  artificially  pre- 
pared cuprous  sulphide  is  5.71,  and  the 
reciprocal  of  this  number  is  0.1751.  The 
specific  gravity  of  silver  sulphide  is  6.85, 
the  reciprocal  of  which  is  0.14598.  The 
total  molecular  volume  of  the  intensifica- 
tion products  may  therefore  be  calculated 
thus : 

(158-34  X  0.1751  X  4)  +  (247-30  X  0.14598  X 
4)  =  255.30 

The  increase  of  molecular  volume, 
found  by  subtraction  of  81.6,  the  original 
volume,  from  255.30,  amounts  to  173-70, 
or  more  than  twice  the  volume  before 
intensification.  In  working  with  this  in- 
tensifier,  care  is  required  in  the  manipula- 
tions to  avoid  staining  the  image.  The 
plate  should  be  soaked  before  treatment 
for  at  least  half  an  hour  in  several 
changes  of  water  in  order  that  the  last 
traces  of  thiosulphate  may  be  removed. 
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Another  point  that  requires  attention  is 
that  the  plate  should  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  sulphide  bath  any  longer 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  as  the  solu- 
tion has  a  certain  tendency  to  dissolve 
the  intensification  products. 

The  chromate  bath  gives  an  image  of 
a  deeper  and  colder  shade  of  brown  than 
that  produced  by  the  above.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  intensifying  action  of 
this  bath  is  due  to  the  conversion  of  the 
haloid  reduction  products  into  chromate 
of  silver  and  a  basic  chromate  of  copper. 
The  change,  however,  cannot  be  pre- 
sented in  the  form  of  an  equation,  see- 
ing that  the  formula  of  the  copper  com- 
pound produced  has  not  been  definitely 
determined. 

By  treating  the  image  after  intensifi- 
cation with  a  moderately  concentrated 
solution  of  ammonia,  a  brown  of  a  lighter 
and  more  non-aclinic  shade  may  be  ob- 
tained. Part  of  the  copper  is  removed 
by  this  treatment,  and  passes  into  solution, 
imparting  a  green  color  to  the  bath. 

The  Manganese  Intensifier, 
A  weak  solution  of  potassium  per- 
manganate is  sometimes  employed  as  a 
direct  intensifier  in  the  wet  plate  process. 
The  intensifying  action  exercised  by  this 
reagent  is  the  result  of  the  decomposition 
of  the  permanganate  by  the  silver.  The 
latter  is  converted  into  argfentic  oxide, 
and  the  former  is  reduced  to  potassium 
manganate,  whilst  the  manganese  which 
is  abstracted  during  these  operations  is 
deposited  on  the  image  in  the  form  of  the 
brownish-black  dioxide.  The  equation 
here  given  has  been  suggested  as  repre- 
senting the  change  that  actually  takes 
place : 

2K,Mn,08  -h  4Ag,  =  2KaMn04-f  2  MnO,  + 
4Ag,0. 

The  color  of  the  image  after  intensifi- 
cation is  a  yellowish  brown.  The  reac- 
tion is  productive  of  a  comparatively 
slight  increase  in  the  density  of  the  im- 
age, but  the  increase  in  the  molecular 
volume  is  considerable.  For  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  total  density  we  have  for  the 
respective  molecular  weights  of  man- 
ganese dioxide  and  argentic  oxide    the 


numbers  86.72  and  231.28.  Multiplying 
by  the  numbers  of  molecules  in  the  usual 
way  we  arrive  at  the  result  given  below : 

(86.72  X  2)  -f  (231.28  X  4)  =  1098.58 

The  original  density  was  861.28,  and 
this  subtracted  from  1098.58  leaves 
237.28  for  the  increase  of  density,  a 
number  which  is  only  a  little  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  density  of  the  silver  pres- 
ent. To  enable  us  to  calculate  the  molec- 
ular volume  we  require  the  specific  gravi- 
ties of  the  intensification  products  in  the 
form  in  which  they  are  obtained  by  pre- 
cipitation. The  specific  gravity  of  man- 
ganese dioxide  in  this  condition  is  4.60, 
and  that  of  oxide  of  silver  is  7.147.  The 
reciprocals  of  those  numbers  are  respec- 
tively 0.21739  and  0.1399.  We  have  then 
for  the  total  molecular  volume: 
(86.72  X  0.21739  X  2)  +  (231.28  X  o  1399  X 

4)   =r  167.12. 

The  increase  of  molecular  volume  is 
ascertained  by  deducting  81.6  from  the 
total  volume  The  remainder  is  85.52, 
and  the  increase  therefore  slightly  ex- 
ceeds the  original  volume. 

A  suitable  intensifying  bath  may  be 
prepared  by  dissolving  forty  grains  of 
potassium  permanganate  in  half  a  pint 
of  distilled  water.  The  solution,  which, 
when  not  in  use,  should  be  carefully  pre- 
served in  a  stoppered  bottle,  must  not  be 
allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  any  or- 
ganic matter,  otherwise  the  intensifying 
properties  will  be  impaired. 

The  Silver  Intensifier. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  so-called  copper 
intensifier,  and  also  the  better  known 
potassic-argentic  cyanide  bath  are  really 
silver  intensifiers,  although  (probably  for 
mere  convenience  of  reference)  these 
have  been  classified  by  photographers  un- 
der distinct  heads.  Another  form  of 
silver  intensifier,  which  has  achieved  a 
greater  degree  of  popularity  than  either 
of  the  above,  and  which  has  been  found 
very  serviceable  in  wet  plate  work,  is  that 
in  which  a  salt  of  iron  is  employed  to 
effect  the  reduction  of  the  silver  com- 
pounds. The  salt  usually  selected  for 
this  purpose  is  ferrous   sulphate.     The 
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iron  solution,  which  is  acidified  by  the  ad- 
dition of  acetic  acid,  is  mixed  with  a  few 
drops  of  a  two  per  cent,  solution  of  ni- 
trate of  silver  immediately  before  use. 
On  pouring  the  mixture  over  the  plate 
that  is  to  be  intensified,  the  silver  is  grad- 
ually deposited,  and  attaches  itself  to  the 
metallic  nucleus,  increasing  the  density, 
volume  and  opacity  of  the  image  in  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  silver  present 
as  a  basis. 

The  decomposition  of  the  nitrate  by  the 
action  of  the  ferrous  salt  is  usually  rep- 
resented in  the  form  of  the  equation  here 
given: 

6  AgNO,  +  6FeSo4  -  3Ag,  -f  aFe,  (SO,),  -f 
2Fe(NO,)3 

The  soluble  products  of  the  reaction 
are  ferric  sulphate  and  ferric  nitrate. 
The  intensification  may  be  effected  either 
before  or  after  fixing.  In  the  latter  case, 
it  is  usual  to  convert  the  image  partially 
into  silver  iodide  before  applying  the 
iron  solution,  in  order  to  obtain  a  work- 
ing basis  of  nascent  silver.  This  is  gen- 
erally done  by  flooding  the  plate  for  a 
few  seconds  with  a  weak  solution  of 
iodine  in  potassium  iodide.  After  wash- 
ing, the  mixed  intensifying  solution  is 
applied  in  successive  portions  until  the 
required  degree  of  opacity  is  produced. 
The  reaction  may  perhaps  take  place  in 
accordance  with  the  equation  below : 

8AgI  -f  6AgN0,  4-  isFeS04  =  7Ag,+Fe,l8  + 
2Fe(>f0,),  +  5Fe,(S0,),. 

Another  form  of  silver  intensifier  is 
that  in  which  pyrogallol  and  citric  acid 
are  employed  in  place  of  ferrous  sulphate. 
As  a  substitute,  this  combination  is  some- 
times recommended  by  photographic 
authorities,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as 
in  any  way  superior  to  the  iron  intensi- 
fier. 

On  account  of  the  action  of  nitrate  of 
silver  upon  gelatine,  neither  the  iron  nor 
the  pyro-silver  intensifier  is  suitable  for 
employment  in  the  intensification  of  gela- 
tine-bromide plates. 

Owing  to  the  circumstances  that  silver 
intensification  is  what  is  sometimes 
termed  a  "physical"  process,  that  is — 
putting    the    expression    into    chemical 


phraseology — ^a  process  the  products  of 
which  are  not  definitely  molecular,  it  is 
not  possible  to  express  in  the  usual  com- 
parative quantitative  form  the  density 
and  molecular  volume  acquired  by  the 
image  as  the  result  of  the  intensifying 
operations.  The  silver  deposit  may,  in 
fact,  be  increased  to  any  desired  extent 
by  the  continued  application  of  the  nitrate 
solution. 

The  Gold  Intensifier. 

The  opacity  of  the  photographic  image 
may  be  slightly  increased  by  the  substitu- 
tion of  metallic  gold  for  the  original  sil- 
ver. The  intensification  is  usually  ef- 
fected by  means  of  a  solution  of  auric 
chloride.  The  action  of  the  bath  is  repre- 
sented thus: 

3Ag,  +  2AUCI3  =  Au,  +  6  AgCl. 

The  total  density  produced  when  the 
gold  is  substituted  for  four  molecules  of 
silver  is : 

196.8  X  a.666  =  524.66 

The  loss  of  density  consequent  on 
intensification  is,  therefore, 

861.28  —  534.66  =  336.62 

This  is  almost  exactly  half  the  original 
density. 

The  atomic  volume  of  gold  is  10.2,  or 
the  same  as  that  of  silver.  The  total  vol- 
ume of  the  intensification  deposit  is  there- 
fore: 

10.2  X  2.666  =  27.19 

Deducting  this  figure  from  81.6,  we 
have  54.41  for  the  loss  of  volume  experi- 
enced by  the  image  in  the  process  of  sub- 
stitution of  the  one  metal  for  the  other. 
This  is  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  orig- 
inal volume.  It  is  quite  evident,  there- 
fore, that  the  intensifying  effect  produced 
by  tiie  gold  bath  must  be  attributed  al- 
most entirely  to  the  color  of  the  metallic 
film  that  is  deposited. 

According  to  Vogel,  the  intensifying 
solution  as  usually  prepared  consists  of 
15  grains  of  chloride  of  gold  dissolved  in 
35  fluid  ounces  of  water. 

The  Platinum  IntensiHers, 
When  a  solution  of  platinic  chloride  is 
brought  in  contact  with  metallic  silver. 
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the  platinum  is  deposited,  and  the  silver 
is  converted  into  chloride: 

4Ag,  -f  aPtCl*  =  8AgCl  -h  Pt, 

It  has  accordingly  been  proposed  to 
employ  platinic  chloride  in  this  manner 
for  intensifying  purposes,  and  to  remove 
the  chloride  of  silver  from  the  image  by 
a  subsequent  treatment  of  the  plate  in  the 
ordinary  thiosulphate  fixing  bath.  Ow- 
ing to  its  black  color,  the  opacity  of  the 
resulting  platinum  image  is  generally 
greater  than  that  of  the  original  silver 
deposit.  The  intensifying  operations  are, 
however,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  productive 
of  a  loss  both  of  density  and  molecular 
volume.  The  atomic  weight  of  platinum 
is  194.3,  and  twice  this  number,  388.6, 
represents  the  density  of  the  molecule  of 
the  metal  deposited  by  the  action  of  the 
bath.  But  the  density  of  the  four  mole- 
cules of  silver  that  are  removed  from  the 
image  is  861.28,  and  therefore  the  loss 
of  density  consequent  on  intensification 
is  represented  by  the  number  472.68,  or 
more  than  half  the  original  density. 
Again,  the  atomic  volume  of  platinum  is 
9,  and  that  of  the  molecule  is  18.  On 
subtracting  the  latter  number  from  the 
original  volume,  81.6,  there  remains  63.6. 
The  image,  therefore,  suffers  on  intensi- 
fication a  loss  of  molecular  volume 
amounting  to  more  than  three-quarters 
of  the  silver  abstracted. 

There  is  an  improved  form  of  platinum 
intensifier,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Willis, 
in  which  the  intensification  is  eflFected 
indirectly,  and  which  gives  much  better 
results  than  those  obtained  by  the  use  of 
the  platinic  chloride  bath.  In  the  first 
stage  of  the  operations,  the  silver  image 
being  treated  in  a  solution  of  ferric  oxa- 
late, is  converted  into  silver  oxalate  at 
the  expense  of  part  of  the  oxalic  acid  of 
the  iron  salt : 
4 Ag,  -h  4Fe,  (CO^),  =  4Ag,C,04  +  8FeC,0^ 

The  plate  is  next  well  rinsed  in  water 
in  order  to  remove  all  traces  of  ferrous 
oxalate,  and  is  then  immersed  in  a  weak 
aqueous  solution    of    potassium  chloro- 


platinite.  The  silver  oxalate  is  thereby 
decomposed,  and  silver  choloroplatinite 
is  formed  in  its  place : 

4Ag,C,04  +  4K,PtCl4  =  4  Ag,PtCU  + 
4K,C,0, 

Lastly,  the  reduction  of  the  silver  and 
platinum  to  the  metallic  state  is  effected 
by  means  of  a  solution  of  ferrous  oxalate, 
or  by  the  ordinary  potassio-ferrous  oxa- 
late developer.  When  the  latter  is  em- 
ployed as  the  reducing  agent,  the  reac- 
tion may  be  expressed  in  the  following 
form: 

4  Ag,PtCl,-f  8K,Fe,  (COJs  = 
4  Ag,  -h  aPt,  -f  8Fe,(C,0,),  16KCI. 

The  increase  of  density  that  results  on 
intensification,  amounting  to  777^"^^  or 
nearly  the  original  density  of  the  image, 
is  wholly  due  to  the  deposited  platinum. 
The  total  density  is  777.2,  plus  681.28, 
that  is,  1458.48.  Similarly,  the  increase 
of  molecular  volume  is  represented  by  the 
number  36  (that  is,  4  times  9,  the  atomic 
volume  of  platinum),  and  this,  added  to 
the  original  volume,  81.6,  gplves  11 7.6 
for  the  total  volume  of  the  intensifica- 
tion products.  The  increase  .of  volume 
here,  as  compared  with  that  of  density, 
is  unusually  small,  and  must  be  regarded 
as  exceptional. 

Unfortunately  it  has  been  found  that 
solutions  of  platinum  salts  attack  and  co- 
agulate gelatine,  a  feature  which  prac- 
tically debars  their  employment  in  mod- 
ern dry  plate  work. 


Airtight  Corks — One  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical organs  suggests  the  following 
method  for  making  corks  airtight,  and 
it  may  be  useful  to  those  who  do  not 
care  to  invest  in  rubber  corks,  which 
are  much  superior.  Tie  the  corks  to  a 
piece  of  lead  and  immerse  for  some 
hours  in 

Gelatine    15  grs. 

Glycerine    15  m.  (by  weight) 

Water   i  oz. 

at  a  temperature  of  about  115®  R,  and 
then  allow  them  to  dry,  when  they  will 
be  quite  flexible,  but  airtight. 
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Mr.  Cobum — ^who  until  recently  had  a  studio  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
and  who  is  one  of  the  few  professional  members  of  the  Photo- 
Secession,  is  holding  an  exhibition  of  his  work  in  London. 
The  foreword  to  the  catalogue  contains  the  following 
appreciation  from  the  pen  of  G.  Bernard  Shaw. 


Mr.  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn  is  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  and  sensitive  artist- 
photographers  now  living.  This  seems 
impossible  at  his  age — twenty-three;  but 
as  he  began  at  eight,  he  has  fifteen  years' 
technical  experience  behind  him.  Hence, 
no  doubt,  his  remarkable  command  of 
the  one  really  difficult  technical  process 
in  photography — sprinting.  Technically, 
good  negatives  are  more  often  the  result 
of  the  survival  of  the  fittest  than  of  spe- 
cial creation:  the  photographer  is  like 
the  cod  which  produces  a  million  eggs 
in  order  that  one  may  reach  maturity. 
The  ingenuities  of  development  which 
are  so  firmly  believed  in  by  old  hands 
who  still  use  slow  "ordinary"  plates,  and 
develop  them  in  light  enough  to  fog  a 
modern  fast  color-sensitive  plate  in  half 
a  second,  do  not  seem  to  produce  any  bet- 
ter results  than  the  newer  timing  system 
which  is  becoming  compulsory  now  that 
plates  are  panchromatic  and  dark  rooms 
must  be  really  dark.  The  latitude  of 
modern  plates  and  films,  especially  those 
with  fast  emulsions  superimposed  on 
sk)w  ones,  may  account  partly  for  the 
way  in  which  workers  like  Mr.  Evans 
get  bright  windows  and  dark  corners 
on  the  same  plate  without  over-exposure 
in  the  one  or  under-exposure  in  the  other. 
And  as  to  choosing  the  picture,  that  is 
not  a  manipulative  acoxnplishment  at 
all.  It  can  be  done  by  a  person  with  the 
right  gift  at  the  first  snapshot  as  well 
as  at  the  last  contribution  to  The  Salon 
by  a  veteran.  But  printing  remains  the 
test  of  the  genuine  expert. 


Very  few  photographers  excel  in  more 
than  one  process.  Among  our  best  men, 
the  elder  use  platinotype  almost  exclu- 
sively for  exhibition  work.  People  who 
cannot  see  the  artistic  qualities  of  Mr. 
Evans'  work  say  that  he  is  "simply"  an 
extraordinarily  skilful  platinotype  printer, 
and  that  anybody's  negatives  would  make 
artistic  pictures  if  he  printed  them.  The 
people  who  say  this  have  never  tried  (I 
have)  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
excellence  of  the  printing.  Mr.  Horsley 
Hinton  not  only  excels  in  straightfor- 
ward platinotype  printinng,  but  practices 
dark  dexterities  of  combination  printing, 
putting  thje  Jungf  rau  into  your  back  gar- 
den without  effort,  and  being  able,  in 
fact,  to  do  anjrthing  with  his  methods 
except  explain  them  intelligibly  to  his 
envious  disciples.  The  younger  men  are 
gummists,  and  are  reviled  as  "splodgers" 
by  the  generation  which  cannot  work  the 
gum  process. 

But  Mr.  Coburn  uses  and  adapts  both 
processes  with  an  instinctive  skill  and 
range  of  effect  which  makes  even  ex- 
pert photographers,  after  a  few  wrong 
guesses,  prefer  to  ascertain  how  his 
prints  are  made  by  the  humble  and  ob- 
vious method  of  asking  him.  The  de- 
vice of  imposing  a  gum  print  on  a  platino- 
type— a  device  which  has  puzzled  many 
critics,  and  which  was  origfinally  pro- 
posed as  a  means  of  subduing  contrasts 
(for  which,  I  am  told,  it  is  of  no  use) — 
was  seized  on  by  Mr.  Coburn  as  a  means 
of  getting  a  golden  brown  tone,  quite 
foreign    to    pure    or    chemically    toned 
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platinotype,whilst  preserving  the  feathery 
delicacy  of  the  platinotype  image.  Lately 
having  condescended  to  oil  printing 
as  a  subsidiary  study,  he  has  produced 
some  photographic  portraits  of  remark- 
able force,  solidity,  and  richness  of  color, 
by  multiple  printing  in  gum.  Yet  it  is 
not  safe  to  count  on  his  processes  being 
complicated.  Some  of  his  finest  prints 
are  simple  bromide  enlargements,  though 
they  do  not  look  in  the  least  like  anybody 
else's  enlargements.  In  short,  Mr.  Co- 
burn  gets  what  he  wants  one  way  or 
another.  If  he  sees  a  certain  quality  in 
a  photogravure  which  conveys  what  he 
wants,  he  naively  sets  to  work  to  make 
a  photogravure  exactly  as  a  schoolboy 
with  a  Kodak  might  set  to  work  with  a 
shilling  packet  of  P.  O.  P.  He  impro- 
vises variations  on  the  three-color  pro- 
cess with  casual  pigments  and  a  single 
negative  taken  on  an  ordinary  plate.  If 
he  were  examined  by  the  City  and  Guilds 
Institute,  and  based  his  answers  on  his 
own  practice,  he  would  probably  be  re- 
moved from  the  class-room  to  a  lunatic 
asylum.  It  is  his  results  that  place  him 
"hors  concours." 

But,  after  all,  the  decisive  quality  in  a 
photographer  is  the  faculty  of  seeing  cer- 
tain things  and  being  tempted  by  them. 
Any  man  who  makes  photography  the 
business  of  his  life  can  acquire  technique 
enough  to  do  anything  he  really  wants 
to  do :  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 
It  is  Mr.  Coburn's  vision  and  suscepti- 
bility that  make  him  interesting,  and 
make  his  fingers  clever.  Look  at  his 
portrait  of  Mr.  Gilbert  Chesterton,  for 
example!  "Call  that  technique?  Why, 
the  head  is  not  even  on  the  plate.  The 
delineation  is  so  blunt  that  the  lens  must 
have  been  the  bottom  knocked  out  of  a 
tumbler,  and  the  exposure  was  too  long 
for  a  vigorous  image."  All  this  is  quite 
true;  but  just  look  at  Mr.  Chesterton 
himself!  He  is  our  Quinbus  Flestrin, 
the  young  Man  Mountain,  a  large, 
abounding,  gigantically  cherubic  person 
who  is  not  only  large  in  body  and  mind 
beyond  all  decency,  but  seems  to  be 
growing  larger  as   you   look  at  him — 


"swellin'  wisibly,"  as  Tony  Weller  puts 
it.  Mr.  Coburn  has  represented  him  as 
swelling  off  the  plate  in  the  very  act  of 
being  photographed,  and  blurring  his 
own  outlines  in  the  process.  Also,  he 
has  caught  theChestertonian  resemblance 
to  Balzac.  You  may  call  the  placing  of 
the  head  on  the  plate  wrong,  the  focus- 
sing wrong,  the  exposure  wrong,  if  you 
like,  but  Chesterton  is  right,  and  a  right 
impression  of  Chesterton  is  what  Mr. 
Coburn  is  driving  at.  If  you  consider 
that  result  merely  a  lucky  blunder,  look 
at  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Bernard  Part- 
ridge !  There  is  no  lack  of  vigor  in  that 
image:  it  is  deliberately  weighted  by 
comparative  under-exposure  (or  its 
equivalent  in  under-development) ,  and 
the  result  is  a  powerfully  characteristic 
likeness.  Look  again  at  the  profile  por- 
trait of  myself  "en  penseur,"  a  mere  strip 
of  my  head.  Here  the  exposure  is  pre- 
cisely right,  and  the  definition  exquisite 
without  the  least  hardness.  These  three 
portraits  were  all  taken  with  the  same 
lens  in  the  same  camera,  under  similar 
circumstances.  But  there  is  no  reduc- 
tion of  three  different  subjects  to  a  com- 
mon technical  denominator,  as  there 
would  have  been  if  Franz  Hals  had 
painted  them.  It  is  the  technique  that 
has  been  adapted  to  the  subject.  With 
the  same  batch  of  films,  the  same  lens, 
the  same  camera,  the  same  developer, 
Mr.  Coburn  can  handle  you  as  Bellini 
handled  everybody;  as  Hals  handled 
everybody;  as  Gainsborough  handled 
everybody ;  or  as  Holbein  handled  every- 
body, according  to  his  vision  of  you.  He 
is  free  of  that  clumsy  tool — ^the  human 
hand — which  will  always  go  its  own  sin- 
gle way  and  no  other.  And  he  takes  full 
advantage  of  his  freedom  instead  of  con- 
tenting himself,  like  most  photographers, 
with  a  formula  that  becomes  almost  as 
tiresome  and  mechanical  as  manual  work 
with  a  brush  or  crayon. 

In  landscape  he  shows  the  same  power. 
He  is  not  seduced  by  the  picturesque, 
which  is  pretty  cheap  in  photography 
and  very  tempting.  He  drives  at  the 
poetic,  and  invariably  seizes  something 
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that  plunges  you  into  a  mood,  whether 
it  is  a  mass  of  cloud  brooding  over  a 
river,  or  a  great  lump  of  a  warehouse  in 
a  dirty  street.  There  is  nothing  morbid 
in  his  choices.  The  mood  chosen  is  of- 
ten quite  a  holiday  one;  only  not  exactly 
a  Bank  Holiday;  rather  the  mood  that 
comes  in  the  day's  work  of  a  man  who 
is  really  a  free  worker  and  not  a  com- 
mercial slave.  But  anyhow,  his  impulse 
is  always  to  convey  a  mood  and  not  to 
impart,  local  information,  or  to  supply 
pretty  views  and  striking  sunsets.    This 


is  done  without  any  impoverishment  or 
artification.  You  are  never  worried  with 
that  infuriating  academicism  which  al- 
ready barnacles  photography  so  thickly 
— selection  of  planes  of  sharpness,  con- 
ventions of  composition,  suppression  of 
detail,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Coburn  goes 
straight  over  all  that  to  his  mark,  and 
does  not  make  difficulties  until  he  meets 
them,  being,  like  most  joyous  souls,  in 
no  hurry  to  bid  the  devil  good-morning, 
And  so,  good  luck  to  him,  and  to  all 
artists  of  his  stamp.  G.  B.  S. 


ACETONE. 

BY  E.  A.  TURNER. 


Acetone  being  rather  a  live  topic  of 
discussion  at  present  perhaps  a  few 
words  in  regard  to  its  chemical  proper- 
ties and  ks  uses  in  the  developer  may 
not  come  amiss. 

Acetone  is  a  chemical  compound,  just 
as  alcohol  and  carbonate  of  soda  are 
chemical  compound.  The  elements 
which  combine  to  form  acetone  are  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen ;  the  molecu- 
lar proportions  being  represented  by  the 
chemical  formula  CaH^O. 

Acetone  is  a  colorless  liquid  having 
an  odor  somewhat  similar  to  the  odor  of 
peppermint.  Its  taste  is  also  similar  to 
that  of  peppermint.  It  is  very  mobile — 
that  is,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  in  the 
battle  is  very  easily  agitated  and  its 
wave  motions  are  more  active  than  those 
of  water. 

Acetone  is  very  readily  inflammable. 
A  little  acetone  poured  out  in  a  dish 
takes  fire  and  bums  very  much  like  ben- 
zine or  gasoline.  It  takes  fire  from  a 
lighted  match  held  half  an  inch  above  the 
surface  of  the  liquid,  and  burns  with  an 
ordinary  yellow  flame.  Acetone  should 
be  handled  with  quite  the  same  precau- 
tions as  benzine  or  gasoline.  It  is  very 
volatile.  If  the  finger  is  dipped  in  ace- 
tone and  then  held  in  the  air,  there  is  a 
strong  sensation  of  cold  due  to  the  rapid 
evaporation  of  the  acetone,  and  the  fin- 
ger is  soon  completely  dry.   This  prop- 


erty of  acetone  has  to  do  with  one  of 
its  uses  in  the  developer. 

The  chemical  test  for  acetone  is  to  add 
a  solution  of  iodine  in  potassium  iodide 
and  then  a  solution  of  caustic  soda  to 
the  solution  to  be  tested.  If  acetone  is 
present  the  odor  of  iodoform  will  be  no- 
ticed. 

Acetone  is  made  by  heating  sodium 
acetate  or  calcium  acetate.  The  vapors 
of  acetone  are  given  off  and  are  con- 
densed in  suitable  apparatus  to  liquid 
acetone.  It  is  also  obtained  as  a  by- 
product in  the  process  of  distilling  wood 
to  make  wood  alcohol.  It  is  an  alkaline 
compound,  and  may  be  used  in  developer 
to  replace  carbonate  of  soda  and  carbon- 
ate of  potash,  the  alkalines  commonly 
employed.  It  is  principally  in  pyro  de- 
veloper that  acetone  is  used.  A  pyro 
developer  prepared  with  acetone  has  dif- 
ferent working  properties  from  the  usual 
pyro  soda  developer.  The  shadow  de- 
tail appears  very  soon  after  the  high- 
lights, but  the  negative  must  be  left  in 
the  developer  after  the  detail  has  ap- 
peared in  order  to  gain  density.  When 
using  pyro-soda,  it  is  sometimes  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  soft  negative  of  a  con- 
trasty  subject,  for,  by  the  time  the  de- 
tail has  appeared,  the  high-lights  are 
over-dense.  With  pyro-acetone,  as  with 
metol,  a  negative  of  any  desired  degree 
of  softness  may  be  secured,  since  the  de- 
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tail  appears  early  in  the  development  and 
greater  or  less  contrast  in  the  negatives 
may  be  secured  by  developing  a  longer 
or  shorter  time. 

Acetone  also  has  less  eflFect  on  the  gela- 
tine of  the  emulsion  coating,  than  car- 
bonate of  soda.  For  this  reason,  pyro- 
acetone  may  be  used  at  a  temperature 
that  would  be  impossible  with  carbonate 
of  soda  on  account  of  frilling.  This 
property  makes  pyro-acetone  a  valuable 
developer  for  warm  climates. 

In  discussing  the  properties  of  ace- 
tone mention  was  made  of  its  ready 
volatility.  In  a  developer  containing 
acetone,  the  acetone  is  continually  evap- 
orating and  the  vapor  hovers  over  the 
surface  of  the  developer.  This  vapor  to 
some  extent  prevents  the  air  from  reach- 
ing the  developer,  and  so  tends  to  pre- 
vent the  oxidation  of  the  developer. 
When  a  one-solution  developer  is  em- 
ployed the  vapor  of  the  acetone  will  par- 
tially fill  the  space  in  the  bottle,  above  the 
developer,  and  by  preventing  access  of 
air  it  causes  the  developer  to  keep  better 
than  one  without  acetone. 

In  making  up  a  developer  containing 
acetone,  we  may  consider  that  it  will  re- 
quire about  twelve  times  as  much  ace- 
tone in  the  developer  as  was  necessary 
of  carbonate  of  soda.  It  will  also  be 
necessary  to  increase  the  quantity  of  sul- 
phite of  soda.  Pyro-acetone  has  a 
greater  tendency  to  stain  than  pyro-soda 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  sulphite  is 
necessary  to  counteract  this  tendency. 

A  good  formula  for  pyro-acetone  is 
that  recommended  by  Cramer: 

A. 

Water    24  ounces 

Sodium  sulphite  4  ounces 

Pyro    I  ounce 

B. 

Water    20  ounces 

Cramer's   acetone    i  ounce 

(Use  one  ounce  of  A  to  ten  ten  ounces  of 
B.) 

The  prepared  developer  contains,  on 
the  basis  of  one  ounce  of  pyro : 

Water    240  ounces 

Acetone    12  ounces 

Sodium   sulphite    4  ounces 

Pyro    I  ounce 


The  Cramer  formula  for  pyro-soda 
developer  contains  on   the   same   basis: 

Water   ao8  ounces 

Sodjum  carbonate    i  ounce 

Sodium   sulphite    2  ounces 

Pyro    I  ounce 

Comparing  the  two  formulae  the  in- 
creased profportion  of  sulphite  in  the 
acetone  developer  is  readily  noticed,  and 
also  the  fact  that  twelve  ounces  of 
acetone  are  necessary  to  replace  one 
ounce  of  carbonate  of  soda. 

As  this  discussion  would  not  be  com- 
plete without  stating  both  sides  of  the 
question,  we  must  mention  the  disad- 
vantages of  acetone.  It  is  much  more 
expensive  than  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
about  twelve  times  as  much  is  required. 
But  the  materials  for  making  a  devel- 
oper are  so  inexpensive  that  this  is  not 
of  very  great  importance.  To  the  travel- 
ing photographer  the  difficulty  of  carry- 
ing a  large  bulk  and  wefght  of  liquid 
will  prove  a  serious  inconvenience. 

Lastly,  pyro-acetone  is  somewhat 
more  prone  to  stain  than  pyro-soda  and 
hence  it  is  advisable  to  remove  the  plate 
from  the  developer  as  little  as  possible 
and  to  fix  the  developed  plate  in  an  add 
fixing  bath.  The  disadvantages  of  ace- 
tone are  very  slight,  and  are  far  over- 
balanced by  the  advantages  which  have 
been  described.  It  is  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  every  photographer's  workroom. 


We  learn  that  the  Trunk  Line  Asso- 
ciation will  grant  a  one  and  one-third  fare 
upon  the  certificate  plan,  to  photograph- 
ers attending  the  New  York  Photograph- 
ers' Society  Meetings,  from  all  points 
in  the  State.  Tickets  at  the  full  fare  can 
be  obtained  April  2-5.  When  purchas- 
ing your  New  York  ticket,  see  that  you 
get  a  certificate.  As  these  are  not  ob- 
tainable at  all  stations,  it  is  advisable  to 
make  early  application. 

This  reduced  fare  is  conditional  on  an 
attendance  of  not  less  than  100  persons 
with  certificates ;  it  is  requested  that  par- 
ticular attention  will  be  paid  to  the  matter 
of  securing  certificates. 


DEPTH  OF  FOCUS  SIMPLIFIED. 

BY  C.   WELLBORNE  PIPEK. 


While  most  photographers  devote 
some  little  time  to  the  theoretical  and 
mathematical  study  of  depth,  very  few 
put  the  information  gained  to  any  prac- 
tical use.  When  at  work  they  generally 
ignore  theory,  and  if  they  cannot  test  the 
effect  of  a  certain  stop  by  observing  the 
image  on  the  ground  glass,  they  simply 
trust  to  luck,  tempered  with  a  little  un- 
certain knowledge  gained  by  experience. 

This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  consider- 
ing the  complexity  of  the  subject  as  it  is 
generally  expounded,  and  the  erroneous 
ideas  concerning  it  that  are  so  prevalent 
A  man  who  is  wedded  to  the  idea  that 
depth  is  solely  governed  by  focal  length 
and  aperture,  will  never  be  able  to  recon- 
cile theory  with  practice,  unless,  by 
chance,  he  is  the  fortunate  possessor 
of  a  lens  that  works  very  nearly  in 
accord  with  theory;  and  even  in  that 
case  he  is  not  likely  to  worry  him- 
self with  the  usually  elaborate  rules  for 
calculating  depth  that  are  to  be  found  in 
sundry  text-books,  while  experience  will 
soon  teach  him  that  tables  of  depth  are 
altogether  inadequate  for  practical  work. 
A  depth-indicating  device  used  in  con- 
jimction  with  the  focussing  scale  will  be 
of  very  much  greater  utility  than  any 
tables,  if  properly  adjusted  to  the  lens 
in  use,  but  even  this  useful  device  has,  in 
common  with  the  tables,  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  adjusted  to  one  particular 
standard  of  definition,  which  standard  is 
in  many  cases  not  the  one  that  the  user 
of  the  lens  cares  to  adopt,  or  should 
adopt.  It  is  highly  desirable  to  employ 
an  elastic  standard  that  can  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  subject  and  the  lens  used, 
but  unless  we  have  a  simple  way  of  cal- 
culating depth,  and  are  therefore  inde- 
pendent of  ready-made  tables  or  other 
aids,  it  is  difficult  to  allow  for  varying 
standards.  The  following  method  of  cal- 
culation is,  perhaps,  the  simplest  that  can 


be  devised,  and  if  any  read,er  will  take 
the  trouble  to  master  it,  he  will  find  that 
the  estimation  of  depth  available  with  a 
given  lens,  stop  and  circle  of  confusion, 
is,  if  anything,  rather  a  simpler  matter 
than  the  calculation  and  adjustment  of 
conjugate  distances  when  copying  on  a 
given  scale. 

Calculating  Depth, — In  order  to  be 
able  to  calculate  depth  without  the  aid 
of  any  tables  or  other  devices,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  remember  more  than  one 
simple  dimension  (which  may  be  called 
the  "depth  constant"of  the  lens)  and  the 
proper  manner  of  utilizing  that  dimen- 
sion. 

Before  describing  this  simple  method 
of  estimating  depth,  we  must  for  a  mo- 
ment consider  the  tables  and  what  they 
include.  Two  are  to  be  found  in  the 
"Almanac,"  one  by  Sir  D.  Salomon  and 
the  other  by  Dr.  J.  J.  Higgins.  These 
two  tables  only  differ  by  the  inclusion  of 
different  series  of  focal  lengths  and 
stops.*  Both  are  calculated  for  a  circle 
of  confusion  of  i-ioo  of  an  inch,  and 
both  give  what  is  called  the  hyperfocal 
distance  for  each  stop.  This  hyperfocal 
distance  is  the  distance  of  the  nearest  ob- 
ject in  approximate  focus  when  we  focus 
sharply  on  an  indefinite  distance;  and  it 
also  is  the  distance  on  which  we  should 
focus  to  obtain  a  maximum  amount  of 
depth,  extending  from  half  hyperfocal 
distance  right  up  to  infinity.  As  these 
facts  are  not  quite  clear  in  the  tables 
themselves,  an  example  may  be  given. 
Nineteen  feet  is  given  as  the  distance 
for  a  5-in.  lens  with  F.ii.  This  means 
that  if  we  focus  on  infinity  all  objects 
beyond  19  ft.  are  in  focus.  Also  that  if 
we  focus  on  19  ft.,  all  objects  beyond 
954  feet  are  in  focus;  and  that  the  dis- 

♦The  1006  "Almanac"  contains  one  table 
only,  including  all  the  information  given  in 
the  other  two. 
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tance  from  gyi  ft.  up  to  infinity  is  then 
the  maximum  amount  of  depth  attain- 
able with  a  S-in.  lens  working  at  F.  ii. 
The  tables  do  not  in  any  way  indicate  the 
depth  available  when  focussing  on  ob- 
jects nearer  than  the  hyperfocal  dis- 
tance ;  neither  do  they  explain  that  depth 
with  such  near  objects  can  be  readily  cal- 
culated with  the  aid  of  the  hyperfocal 
distances. 

A  glance  at  the  tables  will  show  that 
the  hyperfocal  distance  for  any  stop  is 
always  exactly  proportional  to  the  di- 
ameter of  the  aperture,  so  that  if  the 
aperture  is,,  say,  halved,  the  distance  is 
also  halved.  Therefore,  if  we  know  the 
distance  for  F.  i,  we  can  find  it  for  any 
stop  by  the  simple  process  of  dividing 
it  by  the  ratio  number  of  the  stop.  For 
example,  the  hyperfocal  distance  for  a 
5-in.  lens  at  F  i  being  208  ft.,  it  is  there- 
fore 208/8,  or  26  ft.,  at  F.  8.  For  F.  11 
it  is  208/11  ft,  or  19  ft.;  and  so  on. 
Hence,  if  we  simply  remember  the  dis- 
tance of  208  ft.  in  connection  with  the  5- 
in.  lens,  we  can,  by  a  moment's  calcula- 
tion, arrive  at  the  hyperfocal  distance  for 
any  stop,  and  therefore,  at  all  the  infor- 
mation that  the  table  contains. 

We  can  mark  the  208  ft.  on  the  lens 
itself,  or,  failing  that  precaution,  we  can 
quickly  ascertain  the  distance  if  it  is  for- 
gotten, for  it  is  equal  to  100  times  the 
square  of  the  focal  length  of  the  lens 
when  the  circle  of  confusion  is  i-ioo  of 
an  inch ;  or,  in  other  words,  it  is  equal  to 
the  square  of  the  focal  length  divided  by 
the  diameter  of  the  circle  of  confusion. 

Thus  we  have  only  to  remember  this 
depth  constant  (or  the  way  of  arriving 
at  it) ,  and  the  method  of  using  it,  to  be 
quite  independent  of  all  ready-printed 
depth  tables.  We  can  construct  a  table 
in  two  or  three  minutes  that  will  contain 
just  the  information  required,  using  any 
circle  of  confusion  we  please. 

To  find  the  depth  available  with  any 
stop  when  focussing  oft  a  near  distance 
of  a  definite  number  of  feet,  we  need  only 
to  remember  the  following  simple  rule. 
Knowing  the  hyperfocal  distance  for  the 
stop  in  use,  and  the  distance  of  the  object 
in  sharp  focus,  if  we  divide  the  product 


of  these  two  distances  by  their  sum,  we 
arrive  at  the  distance  of  the  nearest  ob- 
ject in  focus;  while  if  we  divide  their 
product  by  their  difference,  we  get  the 
distance  of  the  farthest  object  in  approxi- 
mate focus. 

As  an  example,  let  us  consider  the  fol- 
lowing problem; — Suppose  we  are  fo- 
cussing with  a  6-in.  lens  at  F.  6  on  an 
object  10  ft.  away.  What  are  the  respec- 
tive distances  of  the  nearest  and  farthest 
object  in  focus?  Taking  i-ioo  in.  as  the 
circle  of  confusion. 

The  depth  constant  for  the  lens  is  equal 
to  6^1  -»- 1  —  100  —  300  ft.  The  hyperfocal 
distance  for  F.  6  is  therefore  300-6,  or 
50  ft. 

When  focussing  on  10  ft.  the  limit  of 
near  depth  must  then  be. 

50  X  ro  I  or8^  ft.,  and  the  limit 
50  -f-  10  j  of   far  depth   must   be 

^or  i2>^  ft. 

50  — loj  /^ 

This  is  a  simple  example  that  comes 
out  in  round  numbers,  but,  as  in  practice, 
we,  in  any  case,  round  off  all  numbers, 
problems  such  as  this  are  always  simple. 
At  no  time  is  there  any  advantage  in 
being  exact  to  an  inch,  for  the  best  of 
lenses  will  give  errors  amounting  to  sev- 
eral inches. 

(7b  be  continued) 


HINTS  ON  BROMIDE. 

Bromide  prints  should  be  trimmed 
after  drying. 

Smooth  papers  preserve  detail ;  rough 
papers  give  more  breadth  of  effect. 

Rough  papers  require  less  finishing  or 
retouching   than   smooth   papers. 

Grey  fog  all  over  the  print  usually  in- 
dicates an  unsafe  developing  lamp  or 
light  leakage. 

Blisters,  if  anticipated,  can  be  pre- 
vented by  sponging  back  of  print  with 
methylated  spirit  before  development 
commences. 

Dark  specks  may  often  be  traced  to 
particles  of  iron  rust  coming  from  the 
water  tank  or  pipes. — Photo.  News. 
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HOME  PORTRAIT 
By  W.  Struck,  Leipzig.  Germany. 


FLASHLIGHT   GENRE 


By   VA^ill  A.  Dunham,  Corinth,  N.  Y. 
Note  the  even  illumination. 


FLASHLIGHT  PORTRAITURE  IN  THE  HOME. 

BY   WILL   H.  DUNHAM. 


Flashlight  portraiture  is  fast  becom- 
ing' one  of  the  necessary  events  in  the 
life  of  the  up-to-date  photographer,  more 
so  at  this  season  of  the  year  when  large 


erly  handle  it,  and  considerable  precau- 
tion. 

In  demonstrating  my  methods,  I  will 
try  and  give  no  one  lamp  or  powder  the 


The  *♦  Try-on,"  by  Will  H.  Dunham. 


numbers  of  social  gatherings  are  being 
held,  nothing  being  more  commemorative 
than  a  good  photograph  of  the  occasion, 
and  with  the  comparatively  new  inven- 
tions in  the  line  of  lamps  and  powders,  it 
is  now  an  easy  operation  to  produce  effects 
equally,  and  in  some  instances,  excelling 
those  made  by  daylight,  especially  in 
very  dark  rooms.  Nevertheless  it  re- 
quires good  judgment  and  skill  to  prop- 


preference,  as  this  article  is  written 
wholly  for  the  fraternity,  and  not  for  ad- 
vertising purposes.  No  definite  plans 
can  be  outlined,  as  nearly  every  exposure 
requires  different  arrangement,  especi- 
ally when  being  made  at  random  in  rooms 
of  various  sizes  and  colors. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of 
good  flashlight  lamps  and  powders  on  the 
market,  and  of  those  burning  the  explo- 
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sive  power  I  find  the  Nichors,  which  has 
been  demonstrated  at  the  various  conven- 
tions, especially  proficient,  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  can  be  transported  being  a 
good  feature.  The  great  points  in  flash- 
light work  are:  Always  send  the  light 
through  the  umbrella  or  a  thin  piece  of 
cloth — this  alone  doing  away  with  the 
harshness,  and  also  keeping  it  from  the 
view  of  the  sitter.  But  a  reflector  can 
be  used  to  good  advantage  in  large  work 
and  studio  subjects.  Never  turn  out  the 
lights.  Rather  get  an  extra  two  or  three 
and  thus  close  the  pupils  of  the  eye,  do- 
ing away  with  the  "stare."  For  all  or- 
dinary purposes  one  flash  lamp  will  be 
sufficient,  but  on  large  gatherings  two 
may  be  used — ^being  operated  in  unison — 
one  containing  two-thirds  and  the  other 
one-third  of  the  powder  to  be  consumed, 
the  smaller  amount  being  used  to  relieve 
the  shadow  side. 

The  placing  of  your  light,  and  distance 
from  the  subject,  together  with  the  size 
and  color  of  your  room  and  objects,  has 
much  to  do  with  the  amount  of  powder 
to  be  used,  and  can  be  determined  only 
with  experience.  Do  not  think  the  lamp 
must  be  placed  behind  the  camera.  In 
fact  place  it  close  up  and  to  one  side  of 
the  object,  shading  your  iense  if  you  are 
not  working  with  a  "hood."  By  placing 
the  light  as  instructed,  the  shadows  f^ll 
quicker  and  are  not  seen  in  the  back- 
ground, and  the  lighting  resembles  day- 
light, giving  a  good  atmospheric  ef- 
fect. 

In  order  to  portray  home  studies  cor- 
rectly, one  should  have  an  eye  trained  for 
the  artistic^  and  also  be  on  the  alert,  ever 
watching  huuian  nature,  for  the  best  re- 
sults are  obtained  only  in  this  manner*. 
Alway  have  your  idea  "ficrured''  out  as 
to  composition,  etc.,  before  attempting, 
and  try  to  get  it  RIGHT,  not  just  as  it 
happens  to  come. 

Having  originated  your  idea  and  your 
subjects  procured,  proceed  as  follows: 
Test  the  lamp  first  without  the  powder, 
sometimes  on  purpose  to  show  the  sitter 
what  the  light  (  ?)  is.  if  you  notice  that 
they  are  of  a  nervous  disposition.     Re- 


place your  lamp  either  on  the  standard  or 
wherever  you  intended  it  to  be — some- 
times in  the  high  chair  placed  on  the 
table,  as  necessity  is  the  mother  of  inven- 
tion, but  never  near  the  lace  curtains  or 
where  it  will  "smoke"  the  ceiling  or  vtralls 
of  the  room,  and  be  sure  it  is  not  lighted, 
as  here  is  where  the  fatalities  occur. 
Select  the  desired  amount  of  powder — it 
would  be  impossible  to  state  an  exact 
amount —  and  spread  evenly  on  the  lamp, 
then  relight  from  the  rear  and  let  bum 
during  later  operations. 

For  focusing  have  your  assistant  place 
the  light,  and  I  always  carry  my  own 
"leader**  for  electric  light  connection 
when  calling  out,  near  the  face  of  the  sub- 
ject, moving  same  around  so  as  to  get  a 
good,  even  focus.  Place  your  finger  on 
the  ground  glass  where  the  light  from 
the  lamp  strikes,  and  note  how  easy  it  is 
to  focus,  following  around  with  the  finger 
as  he  moves  the  light.  Everything  being 
in  readiness — a  window  lowered  to  carry 
out  the  smoke — turn  on  all  the  lights 
possible,  pull  your  slide  and  after  a  few- 
seconds'  "talk"  to  detract  the  subject's 
thoughts  from  your  object,  make  the  ex- 
posure, and  I  would  say  here,  always  have 
your  hand  containing  the  bulb  at  your 
back,  and  in  a  careless  manner.  Should 
you  hold  the  bulb  where  the  sitter  can 
see  it,  you  will  be  liable  to  get  the  "sleepy 
eff^ect,"  or  closed  eyes,  as  natural  instinct 
will  work  quicker  than  the  lamp.  Always 
get  a  little  over-exposure,  the  plate  being 
developed  as  usual.  Some,  of  course, 
have  their  "pet"  plate,  but  almost  any  fast 
ortho  plate  will  do. 

In  the  studio  the  flashlight  can  be  used 
in  various  manners  at  this  season  of  the 
year — working  well  when  making  sittings 
on  cloudy  days,  or  very  late  in  the  day, 
using  part  daylight  and  finis'hing  with  a 
small  flash.  Another  feature  is.  that 
when  using  a  diaphragm,  even  though 
small,  you  can  get  the  instantaneous  ex- 
posure and  fully  timed  plate  by  using 
more  powder.  This  style  of  work  will  be 
a  great  advertisement,  especially  in  the 
smaller  towns,  as,  although  it  may  not  be 
very  remunerative,  the  people  will  soon 
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be  in  to  see  your  other  work,  and  you  will 
be  in  closer  touch  with  the  public. 

In   conclusion,   I   would   say   that  al- 
though this  may  appear  tame  to  the  in- 


itiated, I  hope  what  I  have  illustrated  will 
be  of  help  to  some  readers,  as  it  is  the  lit- 
tle points  that  make  the  great  things, 
and  we  are  all  never  too  old  to  learn. 


PLATINUM  PRINTS  IN  SEPIA. 

BY   A.   J.   JARMAN. 


For  several  years  past  there  has  been 
an  increasing  demand  for  sepia  platinum 
prints,  the  result  being  that  to  meet  the 
demand  platinum  printers  have  been 
compelled  to  devote  their  skill  and  energy 
to  the  production  of  this  class  of  print, 
which  differs  in  many  respects  from  the 
platinum  print  in  black. 

One  point  in  particular  to  be  attended 
to  is  the  correct  depth  of  printing,  be- 
cause when  a  hot  developing  solution  is 
used,  the  image  flashes  up  instantly,  to 
alnK)st  full  development,  the  reduction 
of  the  platinum  taking  place  rapidly. 
Where  cold  development  is  employed, 
there  is  much  more  latitude,  thereby  giv- 
ing a  reasonable  time  to  watch  the  cor- 
rect depth,  as  well  as  the  color. 

A  large  number  of  photographers  of-ten 
question  the  permanency  of  these  prints, 
because  of  the  use  of  mercurial  salts  in 
the  preparation  of  the  paper,  or  in  the 
developing  solution,  or  both.  Respect- 
ing this  point  of  permanency  the  writer 
has  sepia  platinum  prints  in  his  posses- 
sion produced  upon  paper  he  made  eight 
years  ago.  These  prints  are  as  good  and 
bright  to-day  as  they  were  when  first 
made.  About  nine  ounces  of  chloroplati- 
nite  of  potassium  were  used  daily  for  the 
production  of  this  paper. 

The  precise  action  of  the  mercurial 
salt  in  causing  a  change  in  color  of  the 
deposited  platinum  does  not  appear  to 
be  clearly  understood;  general  observa- 
tion leads  to  the  inference  that  it  causes 
a  change  in  the  size  of  the  deposited 
atoms  or  molecules  of  combined  platinum 
in  just  the  same  way  that  pure  silver  can 
be  deposited  in  an  electroplating  bath  of 


the  color  of  coffee  by  increasing  the  elec- 
tromotive force  considerably.  Although 
the  color  of  the  rapidly  deposited  silver 
has  changed,  it  is  pure  silver  just  the 
same.  In  some  sepia  platinum  papers 
the  salts  of  uranium  and  mercury  are 
both  used.  Prints  made  upon  such  pa- 
pers have  proved  themselves  by  time  to 
be  permanent.  More  than  this,  two  prints 
were  taken  and  placed  in  two  printing 
frames,  with  a  torn  mask  of  black  paper 
placed  in  front,  the  print  and  mask  be- 
ing pushed  down  upon  a  piece  of  clear 
glass,  with  the  date  written  upon  the 
back.  After  an  exposure  facing  south- 
east for  seven  months,  so  as  to  get  the 
full  effects  of  sunlight,  not  the  slightest 
change  in  color  took  place,  although  the 
black  paper  mask  had  changed  to  a  light 
brown  upon  the  exposed  face.  The  prints 
were  put  in  developer  and  fixed  in  very 
dilute  muriatic  acid.  The  tests  that  were 
made  upon  sepia  prints  that  were  fixed 
with  a  solution  of  oxalic  acid  were  just 
as  permanent.  The  color  of  sepia  prints 
fixed  in  oxalic  acid  solution  is  richer 
in  color  than  when  muriatic  acid  is  used. 
The  one  great  complaint  about  sepia 
platinum  prints  that  is  universal  is  the 
production  of  so  many  flat  and  muddy- 
looking  pictures.  This  arises  from  two 
causes :  First,  from  the  paper  becoming 
damp  previous  to  or  during  printing; 
secondly,  to  the  developer  not  containing 
a  sufficiency  of  an  acid  restrainer.  In 
either  case  the  prints  produced  are  never 
satisfactory.  It  is  at  all  times  a  good 
plan  to  use  thin  sheets  of  celluloid  as  a 
backing  to  the  platinum  paper,  previous 
to  placing  the  felt  pad.     Thi^  will  pre- 
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vent  damp  or  moisture  being  absorbed 
by  the  platinum  paper  during  the  print- 
ing process,  while  the  brilliancy  of  the 
print  is  aided  in  development  by  a  mod- 
erate use  of  the  solution  supplied  for 
that  purp9se,  or  by  the  addition  of  an 
ounce  or  two  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution 
of  perchloride  of  iron.  Richness  in  color 
is  also  aided  in  a  hot  developer  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  granu- 
lated sugar,  a  teaspoonful  to  thirty 
ounces  of  developer.  Another  point  to 
be  attended  to  is  to  filter  the  developer 
each  time  it  has  been  used,  whether  hot 
or  cold,  and  thus  separate  any  reduced 
platinum,  and  other  matter  that  forms  a 
scum,  which  so  often  spoils  what  would 
otherwise  be  an  excellent  print.  In  the 
writer's  practice  it  has  been  found  ad- 
visable to  employ  a  fair  size  ebonite  fun- 
nel (hard  rubber),  so  as  to  allow  the 
sepia  developing  solution  to  be  filtered 
while  still  hot.  Just  as  soon  as  the  batch 
of  prints  have  been  developed,  place  a 
plug  of  absorbent  cotton  into  the  neck  of 
the  hard-rubber  funnel,  adjust  this  in  a 
wide-mouthed,  amber-colored  glass  bot- 
tle, then  pour  the  developing  solution 
into  the  funnel,  after  it  has  been  allowed 
to  stand  a  short  time  to  admit  a  reduc- 
tion of  temperature ;  this  is  necessary  to 
prevent  the  cracking  of  the  bottle.  When 
a  large  batch  of  sepia  platinum  prints 
are  to  be  developed,  it  will  be  found  ne- 
cessary to  make  up  beforehand  a  stock 
of  developing  solution,  so  that  the  hot 
developer  may  be  replenished  from  time 
to  time,  the  loss  being  caused  by  the 
carrying  over  of  the  developing  solution 
into  the  first  acid  bath,  and  also  by  evap- 
oration. When  a  stock  of  developing 
solution  has  been  made  up,  take  about 
half  a  pound  or  a  pound  of  new  sepia 
platinum  paper  scrap,  pieces  that  have 
been  cut  from  the  roll  or  sheets  before 
exposure  to  light,  place  this  scrap  into 
the  stock  solution,  stir  it  well  with  a  strip 
of  glass.  When  the  solution  is  cold,  the 
paper  may  be  removed,  because  the 
chemical  substances  contained  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  paper  that  will  aid  in  produc- 
ing a  rich  sepia  color  have  been  extracted. 


Boiling  water  should  be  used  in  making 
up  the  developing  solution.  Place  the 
developing  salts  in  a  two-gallon  clean 
stoneware  crock,  then  pour  the  boiling 
water  upon  them,  stir  well,  and  add  the 
scrap  paper.  To  secure  the  best  results 
for  color  and  uniformity,  use  distilled 
water ;  only  too  often  the  great  variation 
in  color  in  sepia  platinum  prints  is  caused 
by  the  impurities  contained  in  the  water. 
If  the  water  supply  is  derived  from  the 
street  main,  through  a  lead  pipe,  then  the 
water  will  often  contain  carbonate  of 
lead  in  a  dissolved  state,  as  well  as  or- 
ganic matter.  If  lime  be  present,  this 
will  be  quickly  thrown  down  as  calcium 
oxalate,  while,  if  distilled  water  is  used, 
there  will  be  nothing  to  throw  down  or 
cause  trouble  and  anxiety  from  this 
source.  When  using  a  hot  sepia  develop- 
ing solution,  the  strength  of  such  solu- 
tion increases  through  evaporation.  In 
this  case  add  a  few  ounces  of  distilled 
water  only,  and  take  care  when  develop- 
ing commences  to  have  a  thermometer  in 
the  solution  at  one  corner  of  the  tray — 
resting  in  the  lip  answers  well — so  that 
the  temperature  may  be  easily  seen  at 
sny  time  during  development.  Start  in 
to  develop  at  120  deg.  F. ;  this  tempera- 
ture will  admit  of  a  little  time  to  examine 
the  print ;  and  if  the  developer  has  been 
made  right,  and  is  in  good  condition,  the 
color  will  be  found  to  be  all  that  can  be 
desired  without  resort  to  a  higher  tem- 
perature. 

When  using  a  hot  developer  or  a  cold 
one  for  sepia  development,  always  em- 
ploy a  pair  of  rubber  gloves,  because  the 
poisonous  properties  of  these  developers 
is  such  that  the  operator  may  become  in- 
jured either  by  direct  action  upon  the 
fingers  and  wrists  or  by  absorption 
through  the  pores  of  the  skin.  It  is  a 
fact  that  some  men  can  withstand  long- 
continued  practice  in  the  use  of  hot  de- 
veloped sepia  platinum  paper  without 
evincing  injury,  while  there  are  others 
who  are  so  easily  susceptible  that  the 
mere  cutting  up  of  the  paper  causes  the 
salivary  glands  to  become  quickly  ex- 
cited, producing  a  severe  cough,  sneez- 
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ing,  severe  excretion  from  the  nose,  in 
effect  like  a  severe  cold  in  the  head  pro- 
duces. In  either  case,  sooner  or  later 
the  effect  of  salivation  shows  itself,  the 
loosening  of  the  front  lower  teeth  takes 
place.  When  any  of  these  are  extracted, 
the  dentist  ^ill  tell  you  that  the  gums 
are  very  spongy,  and  that  the  process  in 
which  the  teeth  are  embedded  has  partly 
or  entirely  disappeared.  A  slight  ulcera- 
tion of  the  throat  and  a  strongly  tainted 
breath  occur  with  some  operators,  these 
effects  being  caused  by  mercurial  poison- 
ing. So  much  so  is  this  recognized  to- 
day that  a  special  respirator  has  been  in- 
vented and  is  made  and  sold  for  use  by 
those  who  are  easily  susceptible  to  the 
deleterious  qualities  of  platinum  paper. 
Cases  have  been  known,  and  doubtless 
there  are  instances  to-day,  where  the  ef- 
fect of  mercurial  poisoning  is  visible  in 
the  gums,  showing  a  faint  bluish  line 
near  the  teeth,  similar  to  the  blue  line 
that  is  shown  in  cases  of  lead  poisoning. 
It  is  therefcM-e  all  the  more  advisable  to 
use  rubber  gloves  in  all  cases  where  the 
preparations  of  mercury  are  made  use  of 
in  photography.  In  cases  where  poison- 
ing occurs  from  the  use  of  the  oxalates, 
it  will  be  known  by  the  throbbing  pain 
that  will  be  felt  in  the  part  affected.  In 
this  case,  if  it  should  occur  in  any  of  the 
fingers  or  thumbs,  these  parts  should  be 
bathed  with  lime  water  and  a  poultice 
applied  at  night  made  of  bread  moistened 
with  lime  water.  Relief  is  quickly  ob- 
tained by  these  means.  The  above  facts 
have  been  mentioned  with  a  view  of  ad- 
vising those  who  are  engaged  in  the  use 
of  these  particular  preparations  to  take 
as  much  care  as  possible  so  as  to  prevent 
injury  to  themselves. 

In  the  production  of  color  in  sepia 
prints  there  is  a  wide  diversion  of  opfn- 
ion.  Some  photographers  are  anxious 
to  obtain  sepia  in  every  part  of  the  pic- 
ture except  in  the  deep  shadows.  Such 
a  result  can  be  obtained  by  mixing  five 
ounces  of  a  used  black  platinum  devel- 
oper with  fifteen  ounces  of  the  usual 
sepia  developer;  the  resultant  print  pos- 
sesses very  much  the  appearance  of  a 


photomechanical  print  where  the  first  im- 
pression has  been  made  in  black,  and  the 
second  impression  in  brown  ink.  Sepia 
prints  can  also  be  made  upon  platinum 
paper  that  is  used  for  making  black 
prints,  the  depth  of  printing  being  about 
the  same  as  is  used  in  the  cold  developer. 
For  certain  subjects,  just  a  little  lighter, 
such  a  developer  is  made  up  as  follows : 

Distilled  water  30  ounces 

Potassium  oxalate  4  ounces 

Bichloride  of  mercury    200  grains 

Nitrate  of  uranium   30  grains 

Oxalic  or  citric  acid 6  drachms 

Potassium  citrate 5  drachms 

The  water  should  be  warm.  As  soon  as 
the  ingredients  are  dissolved,  stir  the 
mixture  well  with  a  glass  strip,  allow  to 
become  cold,  filter  the  solution,  to  sep- 
arate any  sediment.  The  solution  may 
be  used  at  120  deg.  F. ;  the  color  ob- 
tained will  approach  a  fine  brown  black, 
a  color  that  closely  resembles  true  sepia. 
The  fixing  or  clearing  solution  must  be 
a  weak  one  and  made  with  either  oxalic 
or  hydrochloric  acid — one  part  of  oxalic 
acid  in  one  hundred  of  water,  or  half  an 
ounce  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  in  one 
hundred  of  water  will  be  found  to  be  the 
right  strength.  Various  colors  can  be 
obtained  with  this  developer,  the  change 
in  color  depending  upon  a  change  in  tem- 
perature. The  use  of  pads  of  blotting 
paper  that  have  been  soaked  in  a  solu- 
tion of  bichloride  of  mercury,  and  made 
quite  dry  previous  to  use,  will  aid  in  pro- 
ducing a  change  of  color  in  the  developed 
print.  Should  this  method  be  adopted,  it 
will  be  advisable  to  keep  such  frames  and 
pads  exclusively  for  sepia  platinum  print- 
ing. If  prints  are  made  for  black  plati- 
num in  these  frames,  the  color  of  such 
prints  will  be  sure  to  be  affected,  the 
blacks  will  possess  a  brownish  tinge,  a 
color  in  some  instances  that  is  not  ob- 
jectionable. 

In  the  fixing  of  sepia  platinum  prints 
the  acid  baths  must  never  be  made  of 
any  considerable  strength,  the  same  that 
is  used  for  the  fixing  of  black  platinum 
prints.  If  the  strength  exceeds  the  pro- 
portions already  given,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  color  of  the  print  will  be  changed 
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considerably;  in  fact,  the  print  will  be- 
come very  chalky  in  the  whites  and  all 
the  delicate  detail  will  be  eaten  away, 
presenting  a  hard  and  inartistic  print. 
Only  too  often  the  quality  of  the  nega- 
tive is  blamed,  when  the  real  fault  is  to 
be  found  in  the  employment  of  a  fixing 
bath  that  was  too  strong  in  acid.  Two 
clearing  or  fixing  baths  are  all  that  is 
necessary  for  use  with  sepia  platinum 
prints,  five  minutes  in  each  bath  being 
about  the  limit  to  obtain  good,  rich  color. 
The  ferric  salts  employed  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  paper  become  dissolved  and 
eliminated  in  this  time.  Even  long  con- 
tinued soaking  in  a  weak  acid  solution 
will  eat  out  the  beautiful  delicate  half- 
tones, very  similar  to  the  use  of  a  strong 
acid  bath. 

If  there  should  be  a  large  number  of 
prints  to  develop  it  will  be  found  neces- 
sary to  enlist  the  services  of  a  second 
person  to  change  the  prints  from  the  first 
acid  bath  to  the  second,  allowing  the 
prints  to  drain  well  before  placing  them 
in  the  second  bath,  so  as  to  prevent  an 
excess  of  the  dissolved  ferric  salts  pass- 
ing over.  When  fixation  is  complete,  the 
prints  should  be  placed  in  a  deep  tray, 
where  water  is  running  from  a  rose 
sprinkler,  the  prints  being  placed  face  up, 
so  that  each  print  receives  a  full  wash- 
ing. Half  a  dozen  such  changes  will  be 
necessary  to  effectually  wash  the  prints. 
If  the  paper  is  very  thick,  the  washings 
should  be  thorough,  and  eight  or  nine 
changes  as  described  will  be  necessary. 

Should  it  be  desired  to  give  the  prints 
the  fullest  brilliancy  without  in  the  least 
approaching  a  gloss,  and  make  them 
proof  against  damp,  or  other  atmosphe- 
ric influences,  the  following  inert,  color- 
less lacquer  will  be  found  to  answer  the 
purpose  well:  Place  in  a  thoroughly 
clean,  wide-mouthed  bottle  two  ounces 
of  concentrated  amyl  acetate  and  three 
hundred  grains  of  pyroxyline ;  shake  the 
mixture  well.  It  will  be  found  that  there 
is  a  cloudiness  in  the  mixture,  which  is 
due  to  some  small  particles  of  the  pyroxy- 
line permeating  the  liquid.  Filtering 
must  be  resorted  to,  so  as  to  separate 


these  little  insoluble  particles.  The  fil- 
tering must  be  done  through  three  or  four 
thicknesses  of  cheesecloth,  tied  over  the 
end  of  a  kerosene  lamp  chimney.  This 
must  be  inverted  so  that  the  body  of  the 
chimney  forms  a  receptacle  for  holding 
the  lacquer. ,  The  filtering  will  proceed 
fairly  rapid  at  first.  This  will  soon  slow 
down.  The  filtering  must  be  performed 
twice  so  as  to  get  rid  of  the  insoluble 
particles.  Do  not  use  absorbent  cotton, 
because  this  becomes  quickly  clogged,  and 
the  filtering  stops.  As  soon  as  the  liquid 
is  clear,  pour  it  into  a  clean  porcelain  or 
glass  tray;  then  take  the  prints  to  be 
treated  and  place  them  carefully  on  top 
of  each  other.  Be  sure  that  the  prints 
are  quite  dry  before  placing  them  into 
this  mixture.  Sometimes  the  prints  will 
look  semi-transparent;  this  effect  will 
disappear  when  dry.  Remove  the  prints 
one  at  a  time,  hold  up  diagonally  so  that 
the  excess  of  lacquer  drips  into  the  tray ; 
they  must  then  be  suspended  away  from 
dust  and  dirt  until  dry.  Upon  examina- 
tion after  drying,  it  will  be  observed  that 
there  is  more  detail  in  the  shadows  of 
these  prints  when  compared  with  those 
that  have  not  been  so  treated;  at  the 
same  time  they  have  become  completely 
damp-proof.  The  remaining  lacquer 
should  be  filtered  and  stood  aside  for  fu- 
ture use,  or  mixed  with  some  fresh  for 
use  again.  The  use  of  three  hundred 
grains  of  pyroxyline  is  not  a  hard  and 
fast  rule ;  two  hundred,  or  four  hundred 
grains  may  be  used.  The  more  pyroxy- 
line there  is  used,  the  stronger  and  more 
viscous  the  mixture  becomes.  A  consid- 
erable quantity  of  pyroxyline  will  dis- 
solve in  amyl  acetate.  The  proportions 
given  will  be  found  to  be  about  right  for 
the  purpose.  Do  not  use  a  glass  stop- 
per for  this  preparation,  for  it  will  be 
found  that  the  stopper  will  become 
completely  fixed  if  it  is  allowed  to 
stand  any  length  of  time  before 
use.  A  good  cork  placed  in  the  middle 
of  a  piece  of  canton  cotton  about 
six  inches  square,  with  the  fluffy  side 
next  the  cork;  then  bring  the  four  cor- 
ners together  with  a  slight  twist ;  then  tie 
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a  piece  of  strong  string  around  the  mid- 
dle so  that  the  ends  form  a  good  handle 
to  grasp.  By  this  means  the  cork  can 
be  removed  at  any  time,  and  replaced 
without  fear  of  its  becoming  permanently 
fixed. 

If  the  sepia  prints  are  to  be  mounted 
upon  cardboard  after  they  have  been 
treated  with  the  lacquer,  it  will  be  found 
necessary  to  paste  the  print  upon  the 
back  while  in  a  dry  condition,  pasting 
thoroughly  lengthwise  and  crosswise  un- 
til the  print  ceases  to  cockle.  A  good 
strong  paste  for  this  class  of  work,  one 
that  will  not  turn  sour  or  decompose,  is 
made  by  placing  two  ounces  of  common 
starch  in  a  large  basin,  moistened  with 


cold  water  until  it  forms  a  stiff  mass; 
then  add  thirty  drops  of  formaldehyde, 
40  per  cent,  solution ;  mix  this  well  with 
the  starch,  and  pour  in  boiling  water 
from  a  teakettle,  stirring  the  starch  vig- 
orously until  it  thickens  and  becomes 
clear.  Continue  the  stirring  for  a  min- 
ute or  so ;  allow  this  to  become  cold,  then 
squeeze  it  through  the  meshes  of  a  piece 
of  damp  cheesecloth.  This  plan  of  pre- 
paring starch  paste  will  be  found  to  an- 
swer well ;  the  starch  will  not  decompose, 
it  will  keep  almost  any  length  of  time, 
and  because  of  this  non-tendency  to  de- 
compose, it  can  be  relied  upon  at  all 
times  as  an  efficient  mountant  for  all 
classes  of  photographs. 


AN  INVITATION  TO  PROFESSIONAL  PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


The  first  important  photographic  event 
of  the  year  will  be  the  second  annual 
meeting  of  the  Professional  Photograph- 
ers' Society  of  New  York  in  New  York 
City,  April  5th  and  6th.  This  organiza- 
tion, although  the  youngest  member  of 
the  rapidly  growing  circle  of  state  asso- 
ciations, is  taking  the  lead  in  the  substan- 
tial movement  toward  a  betterment  of 
business  conditions,  and  in  its  solid  sup- 
port of  the  several  national  measures  for 
the  material  good  of  photographers. 

Its  list  of  members  contains  many  fam- 
ous names,  and  these  men,  with  shoulders 
to  the  wheels,  are  forwarding  a  movement 
the  influence  of  which  is  destined  to  be 
felt  in  every  state  in  the  Union  before 
many  months  have  passed. 

The  economic  conditions,  as  they  have 
existed  in  the  professional  photographic 
field  for  many  years,  present  a  strange 
contrast  to  like  conditions  in  other  pro- 
fessions. As  compared  with  men  of 
equal  merit  and  standing  in  other  profes- 
sions, even  those  in  which  the  members 
must  exercise  less  skill  and  learning,  the 
photographer  is  poorly  paid,  and  his 
standing  in  business  and  social  circles, 
oflFers  an  unfavorable  comparison. 

To  discuss  these  conditions  many  prom- 


inent members  of  the  profession  have 
been  invited  to  attend  the  meetings  in 
April.  The  officers  of  the  Photograph- 
ers' Association  of  America,  the  execu- 
tive board  of  all  the  state  organizations 
and  prominent  members  of  the  photo- 
graphic press  join  in  the  discussion. 

From  the  multitude  of  counsel  this 
much  may  be  expected:  A  brief  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  from  the  leading 
minds  in  photography;  a  nucleus  for 
future  discussion  between  photograph- 
ers individually  and  in  photographic 
bodies  and  a  general  opening  of  old  sore- 
spots  that  have  gradually  been  passed  up 
and  forg^otten,  yet  whose  influence  affects 
the  health  of  the  business  as  the  deadly 
cancer  affects  the  human  system. 

There  will  be  no  socialistic  twaddle,  no 
revolutionary  sentiments;  simply  a  calm 
dispassionate  discussion  of  causes  and  the 
whyfor;  an  abandonment  of  the  long 
cherished  professional  attitude  which  has 
hitherto  forbade  discussion  of  the  real 
conditions  which  confront  the  photog- 
rapher. 

In  the  full  belief  that  the  forthcoming 
meeting  will  inaugurate  a  new  line  of 
thought  and  that  the  increasing;  power  of 
the  Society  will  turn  this  thought  into 
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action,  we  invite  photographers  every- 
were  to  join  us.  The  list  of  associate 
members  from  other  states  than  New 
York  is  already  large,  but  there  is  room 
for  more.  By  becoming  a  member  and 
receiving  the  publication  of  the  Society 
you  will  be  kept  in  touch  with  the  most 
progressive  movements,  and  will  place 
yourself  beside  the  men  who,  successful 
themselves,  are  helping  others  to  succeed. 

There  is  a  practical  advantage  in 
associate  membership  with  our  organiza- 
tion. We  maintain  a  labor  bureau,  which 
in  time  will  be  the  clearing  house  for  pho- 
tographic labor  for  the  whole  country. 
The  privileges  of  the  bureau  may  at  any 
time  become  of  great  value,  and  there  is 
no  charge  other  than  the  three  dollar 
membership  fee. 

If  vou  can  attend  the  annual  meeting 


April  5th  and  6th,  at  the  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York,  we  will  be  glad  to  welcome 
you.  We  want  the  advice  and  counsel 
of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  upbuild- 
ing of  professional  photography.  There 
is  no  room  in  our  ranks  for  the  weak- 
kneed  brethren;  there  are  too  many  at 
large  in  the  business  today. 

The  dues  of  the  Society  for  both  active 
and  associate  members  is  $3,00  per  year, 
payable  to  Secretary  Walter  E.  Talbot, 
Schenectady,  N.Y. 

Respectfully, 

Dudley  Hoyt, 
Alvin  F.  Bradley, 
Joseph  Byron, 
Walter  E.  Talbot, 
Don  C.  Scott, 
Executive    Committee     Professional    Photog- 
raphers' Society  of  New  York. 


PRACTICAL  METHODS  AND  HELPS. 


Blue  Prints, — The  following  formula 
by  Dr.  Lux  in  the  Papier  Zeitung  will  be 
useful  to  those  who  coat  their  own  paper : 
For  a  very  hard,  smooth-surfaced,  wood 
pulp  paper  the  following  is  recom- 
mended : 

A. 
Green  amnionio-citrate  of  iron    2  ounces 

Water   4  ounces 

B. 

Potassium   ferricyanide    320  grains 

Water    2  ounces 

c. 

Dextrine    96  grams 

Water    2  ounces 

Potassium  bichromate   i  grain 

\Yater    10  minims 

plenty  of  linen,  the  sensitizer  should  be : 
These  are  then  mixed  together  in  the 
to  obtain  sufficient  sensitizing  solution  on 
the  surface,  and  the  bichromate  makes  it 
insoluble.  For  a  very  soft  paper,  with 
plenty  of  linen,  then  sensitizer  should  be : 

Green  ammonio-citrate    2  ounces 

Water    4  ounces 

Potassium   ferricyanide    320  grains 

Water    12  ounces 

Papers  prepared  with  these  solutions  will 
keep  for  a  month ;  if  ten  grains  of  oxalic 


acid  be  added  a  more  sensitive  surface  is 
obtained,  but  the  papers  do  not  keep  so 
long  in  perfect  condition. 


Improving  Bromide  Prints. — It  fre- 
quently happens,  says  Mr.  Sylvester  in 
The  Bromide  Monthly,  that  bromide  or 
gaslight  prints  which  one  wants  to  have 
black  turn  out  rusty  or  green.  Instead 
of  throwing  them  away  they  can  be  im- 
proved by  toning  with  gold.  The  solu- 
tion for  this  purpose  is  made  of: 

Ammonium  sulphocyanide   ...  30  grains 

Gold  chloride    2  grains 

Boiling    water    4  ounces 

Now  the  proper  way  to  make  this  is 
to  dissolve  the  sulphocyanide  in  half  the 
water  and  the  gold  in  the  other  half,  and 
add  the  gold  gradually  to  the  sulphocy- 
anide, stirring  all  the  time.  It  will  be 
ready  for  use  as  soon  as  cool.  The  print 
after  fixation  must  be  well  washed,  and 
should  then  be  squeegeed  face  up  on  a 
sheet  of  glass,  and  the  above  gold  bath 
brushed  over  the  surface  with  a  broad 
and  flat  camel-hair  brush  till  the  color  of 
the  image  is  satisfactory;  a  thorough 
washing  completes  the  operation. 


CARBON  PRINTING  FOR  PROFESSIONALS. 

BY    A    PRACTICAL    PRINTER, 

The  growing  popularity  of  the  carbon  print  among  cultured  people  suggests 
the  advantage  of  a  working  knowledge  of  the  process  and  its  possibilities. 


Of  the  many  printing  processes  ex* 
tant  there  is  none,  I  think,  which  should 
commend  itself  to  the  photographer,  be 
he  professional  or  amateur,  through  its 
many  virtues,  more  than  the  carbon  pro- 
cess. In  none  of  the  newer  methods  of 
producing  positves  from  the  negative 
are  so  many  excellent  qualities  com- 
bined, or  such  satisfactory  results 
achieved,  and  yet  many  whose  aim  is  to 
turn  out  the  very  highest  grade  of  work 
do  not  use  it  at  all,  or  if  they  do  occa- 
sionally put  out  some  few  carbons,  they 
do  not  finish  them  in  their  own  place, 
but  send  the  negative  out.  Why  this  is 
I  cannot  imagine,  unless  it  is  through 
ignorance  of  one  of  the  oldest,  simplest, 
most  permanent  and  most  satisfactory  of 
all  printing  processes. 

I  have  frequently  heard  the  process 
called  difficult,  intricate,  fussy,  by  peo- 
ple who  openly  admired  the  results,  but 
who  were  afraid  to  take  up  with  it  at 
all  for  those  reasons,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  I  have  very  often  driven  all 
such  foolish  ideas  out  of  the  heads  of 
men  who  now  glory  in  working  in  car- 
bon and  push  it  before  their  patrons  as 
the  very  highest  development  of  the  pho- 
tographic art;  affording  very  great  op- 
portunities for  individual  taste  and  ma- 
nipulation that  more  nearly  approach  the 
ideal  in  portraiture  than  anything  else. 
Carbon,  contrary  to  the  general  impres- 
sion, is  a  very  simple  process,  which, 
when  the  fundamental  rules  are  mas- 
tered, will  afford  less  trouble  and  un- 
looked-for accidents  than  the  albumen 
silver  paper  we  used  so  long.  It  took 
a  little  time,  we  should  recall,  to  make 


a  proper  silver  bath,  keep  it  in  order, 
learn  to  float  the  paper  just  so  and  to 
tone  and  handle  it  properly.  We  did  not 
learn  all  this  in  a  day,  yet  any  of  us 
would  now  call  the  old  way  very  simple, 
and  that  with  justification.  Still,  the  car- 
bon process  is  not  a  whit  harder  to  learn, 
and,  once  mastered,  affords  less  oppor- 
tunities to  guess  what  is  the  matter  when 
something  goes  wrong  than  albumen 
paper  did. 

We  have  a  number  of  beautiful  col- 
ors to  choose  from;  the  most  absolute 
and  undoubted  permanence  to  insure 
the  life  of  our  prints;  there  is  no  other 
paper  than  can  be  said  to  even  approach 
it  in  delicacy  of  rendering  the  grada- 
tions of  our  negatives;  and  we  do  not 
have  to  keep,  the  negatives  thin  and  flat 
in  order  to  make  a  good  carbon.  If  one 
likes  a  good,  old-fashioned  negative,  or 
has  a  number  of  them  left  over  from  the 
old  days  when  we  made  negatives  we 
couldn't  exactly  read  the  paper  through, 
to  put  it  mildly,  let  him  try  them  on  car- 
bon ;  and,  again,  if  he  has  none  but  thin 
ones  and  likes  them  thin,  let  him  try 
those  on  carbon.  It  makes  good  prints 
from  any  class  of  negatives  that  will 
print  at  all,  and  therein  it  possesses  an 
extraordinarily  valuable  future.  Person- 
ally, I  like  a  rather  plucky  negative  with 
density  enough  in  the  face  to  produce  a 
painter's  value  in  the  flesh,  but  if  I  had 
to  first  use  the  plate  for  aristo  prints  I 
should  not  hesitate  to  develop  for  aristo 
printing,  because  I  know  that  I  can  make 
a  good  carbon  from  such  a  negative  as 
well  as  from  one  of  greater  density. 

I  think  professional  photographers 
would  do  well  to  devote  a  comer  of  their 
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place — a  whole  room  if  possible — to  car- 
bon working,  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
the  greater  profit  which  can  be  readily 
obtained  on  carbon  work  over  any  other, 
but  for  the  reason  that  in  delicacy,  trans- 
parency in  the  lights,  artistic  effect  and 
general  attractiveness  this  process  ex- 
cels others  and  is  the  only  medium  with 
which  can  be  expressed  our  very  best 
work.  It  is  certainly  a  product  that  in- 
creases the  public's  respect  for  a  pho- 
tographer, and  even  though  the  cost  may 
be  beyond  their  means,  they  would  pre- 
fer to  patronize  a  man  who  can  turn  out 
such  admirable  work;  it  stamps  him  as 
a  master  of  his  art. 

Another  thing  about  carbon  is  its  spe- 
cial beauty  in  large  work.  Beside  a  car- 
bon no  other  enlarged  work  has  the 
ghost  of  a  chance,  so  superior  is  the  car- 
bon print  from  an  enlarged  negative. 
True,  it  cannot  be  made  sensitive  enough 
to  make  enlargements  upon,  except  in 
the  solar  camera,  but  ^ven  though  one 
has  to  make  an  enlarged  negative  when 
working  from  the  usual  cabinet  size,  it 
matters  not,  as  a  fully  adequate  compen- 
sation is  charged  and  the  work  is  all  of 
the  most  interesting  nature. 

Taken  from  any  standpoint,  carbon 
possesses  a  character  entirely  its  own, 
which  cannot  be  equaled. 

If  professional  photographers  would 
only  take  it  up  boldly,  they  would,  in- 


deed, find  that  I  have  made  no  error  in 
claiming  its  superiority  over  all  other 
printing  methods,  in  its  ease,  permanence 
and  the  recognition  it  will  receive  at  the 
hands  of  the  public.  The  only  reasons 
there  seem  to  be  against  it  are  its  diffi- 
culty and  the  need  of  special  facilities. 
Of  the  difficulty  I  leave  the  reader  to 
judge  after  perusing  the  following  sim- 
ple directions.  As  far  as  special  facil- 
ities are  concerned,*  no  photographer  will 
endanger  his  bank  account  to  any  great 
extent  in  preparing  to  put  out  carbon 
work.  A  special  room  ought  to  be  set 
apart  for  carbon  work,  but  at  first,  when 
it  is  being  tried  on  a  small  scale,  even 
that  may  be  dispensed  with. 

One  thing  necessary  in  carbon  work 
is  scrupulous  cleanliness;  another  point 
is  that  two  things  cannot  well  be  done 
at  once  by  one  man.  By  that  I  mean 
to  imply  that  the  carbon  worker  needs  to 
devote  all  his  time  and  attention  to  his 
job,  and  not  try  to  do  a  few  carbons,  a 
few  aristos,  develop  plates  and  make  a 
bromide  all  in  the  one  room  and  on  the 
same  day.  No  one  should  try  to  do  such 
a  diversity  of  things,  anyway,  but  whe- 
ther or  no  he  can  with  other  prints,  he 
cannot  with  carbon,  which,  though  easy, 
requires  the  worker  to  keep  clear  of  all 
other  chemicals  whilst  performing  each 
stage  of  this  process. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WHAT  IS  A  STUDIO  LENS? 


Photograph^s  have  been  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  the  old  types  of  photographic  lenses, 
and  it  has  been  so  long  since  there  have 
been  any  radical  improvements  that  it  is  lit- 
tle wonder  that  photographers  have  settled 
doysrn  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  nothing 
new  tinder  the  sun  as  far  as  lenses 
go.  Progress  has  been  made,  however,  in 
portrait  lenses,  and  it  behooves  the  studio  ar- 
tist to  look  into  the  new  things  that  are  be- 
ing offered. 

The  Bausch  &  Lomb-Zeiss  Portrait  Unar 
has  now  been  in  use  in  studios  for  over  two 
years  and  the  fact  that  sales  are  increasing 
steadily   should   indicate   that   this   lens   is    a 


practical  advance  and  that  it  does  the  work 
which  is  claimed  for  it  in  the  studio. 

Portrait  Unar  combines  the  speed  and  fine 
portrait  qualities  of  the  highest  class  portrait 
lens,  with  the  defining  power  of  the  high 
grade  anastigmat.  Owing  to  the  peculiar 
construction  it  is  possible  to  mount  the  sys- 
tems of  this  lens  in  such  a  way  that  by  means 
of  a  diffusing  mechanism  they  can  be  brought 
close  together  or  separated,  producing,  on  the 
one  hand,  depth  of  focus  and  fine  definition, 
such  as  is  required  for  groups  and  full  figures, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  softness  and  mod- 
eling required  for  portraiture  pure  and  sim- 
ple.    Neither  of  these  qualities  is  secured  at 
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the  expense  of  the  other.  Portrait  Unar  by 
means  of  this  diffusing  system  covers  the 
whole  field  and  is  supreme  in  each. 

The  photographer  who  has  heretofore  been 
obliged  to  have  an  expensive  rapid  lens  of 
large  size  for  his  group  photographs  now 
finds  it  possible  to  secure  all  the  results  that 


can  be  obtained  with  two  lenses  and  the  in- 
termediate subjects  which  were  covered  by 
neither  with  the  Portrait  Unar. 

The  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company, 
Rochestery  N.  Y.,  have  issued  a  very  inter- 
esting catalog,  describing  this  lens,  which 
will  be  sent  gratis  on  application. 


PROM  THE  AUTHORITIES.— NEW  LENSES. 


During  the  last  few  years  a  great 
many  new  lenses  have  been  put  upon 
the  market.  The  photographer  is  likely 
to  be  confused  by  the  variety  of  instru- 
ments that  he  has  to  choose  from  and 
to  be  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  deter- 
mine whether  one  pattern  is  superior 
to  another,  unless  he  has  a  definite  idea 
as  to  what  is  most  desirable  for  him, 
and  which  of  the  imperfections  of  lenses 
it  is  most  important  to  reduce — we  do 
not  say  eliminate,  because  lenses,  from 
their  very  nature,  must  always  be  im- 
perfect when  regarded  as  a  means  of 
getting  an  image  for  the  purposes  of 
photography. 

There  are  two  desiderata  in  a  lens 
that  may  be  regarded  as  of  prime  impor- 
tance, namely,  that  they  shall  have 
equal  defining  power  and  give  an  equal 
illumination  over  a  flat  field.  The  equal 
illumination  is  impossible  unless  some 
arrangement  is  used  to  reduce  the  light 
at  the  centre  of  the  plate  to  the  inten- 


sity of  the  illumination  of  its  margins, 
but  it  is  possible  to  avoid  the  gross 
form  of  this  fault  due  to  an  insufficient 
diameter  of  the  combinations.  Modem 
lenses  often  suffer  more  from  this  fault 
than  the  early  forms,  perhaps  portabil- 
ity and  cheapness  have  much  to  do  with 
it,  but  we  want  the  combinations  in- 
creased in  diameter  or  brought  nearer 
the  diaphragm,  so  that  a  pencil  of  light 
of  full  diameter  may  be  transmitted  to 
the  very  corners  of  the  plate  when  the 
second,  or  at  most  the  third,  if  not  even 
when  the  largest  stop  is  employed. 

An  equal  defining  power  over  the 
whole  plate  must  apparently  always  re- 
main impossible,  but  the  nearer  we  get 
to  it  the  better.  It  is  an  improved  defi- 
nition of  the  image  at  the  edge  of  the 
field,  together  with  a  full  illumination 
there,  that  is  to  be  expected  if  any  im- 
provement worth  having  is  to  be  effected 
by  the  introduction  of  new  forms  of 
lenses,-^-^ hapman  Jones. 
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The  impetus  given  to  the  already  pop- 
ular process  of  bromide  paper  printing 
during  the  past  year  or  two  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  modified  and  simple  sulphide 
toning  bath,  is  a  sure  indication  of  the 
esteem  in  which  warm-toned  prints  are 
held  by  the  majority  of  amateur  photog- 
raphers. A  sulphide-toned  bromide  or 
gaslight  print  can  be  regarded  as  being 
as  permanent,  at  least,  as  the  untoned 
print,  and  a  properly  prepared  bromide 
print  is,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  as 


permanent  as  can  be  desired  for  the  per- 
petuation of  most  photographs. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  a  ton- 
ing process,  no  matter  how  simple,  means 
an  additional  operation,  and  the  sulphide 
bath,  in  common  with  other  bromide  ton- 
ing baths,  is  limited  in  its  range  of  color, 
being  capable  of  giving  practically  only 
one  tone,  while,  to  produce  the  best  re- 
sults with  any  bath,  the  original  print 
has  to  be  either  specially  prepared  for 
toning  or  has  to  be  correct  in  the  mat- 
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ters  of  exposure  and  development,  color 
and  density. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  advocate  careless 
working  of  a  process  that  will  permit  of 
compensating  after-treatment  to  cover 
defects,  but  at  the  same  time  it  cannot 
be  overlodced  that  the  average  worker 
who  uses  bromide  paper  does  not  invari- 
ably produce  a  perfect  print  as  a  result 
of  every  exposure  made. 

An  Unappreciated  Quality  of  Bromide 
Paper. 

Now,  of  all  the  printing  processes  at 
present  known  to  the  photographer  bro- 
mide and  gaslight  papers  can  claim  to 
possess  the  greatest  latitude  in  the  mat- 
ter of  exposure. 

This  advantage  is  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  extensive  range  of  tones 
and  colors  which  follow  every  variation 
in  exposure  and  suitably  adapted  de- 
veloper. 

That  this  fact  is  not  fully  appreciated 
by  the  majority  of  amateur  photogra- 
phers is  evidenced  by  the  avidity  with 
which  they  have  seized  upon  and  used 
the  popular  toning  methods  advocated 
from  time  to  time  for  the  production  of 
warmer  tones  than  are  obtained  with 
normal  exposure  and  development. 

Taking  full  advantage  of  errors  of  ex- 
posure to  produce  definite  differences  in 
color  appears  to  have  been  overlooked, 
while  the  systematic  production  of  warm 
tones  by  over-exposure  and  prolonged 
development  appears  to  have  been  delib- 
erately, considered  in  only  a  very  few  in- 
stances. 

In  view  of  its  greater  rapidity,  bro- 
mide paper  claims  greater  attention  for 
the  production  of  direct  enlargement 
than  gaslight  paper,  although  there 
seems  no  doubt  that  the  latter  under  nor- 
mal conditions  will  give  finer  and  richer 
black  tones,  with  the  added  consideration 
that  a  dark-room  is  unnecessary  for  its 
manipulation. 

Correct  Exposure  and  Development. 

It  is,  however,  with  the  production  of 
warm  tones  on  bromide  papers  that  we 
are  concerned  at  the  moment,  and  the 


photographer  who  makes  an  extensive  use 
of  the  process  will  not  be  long  in  discov- 
ering that,  if  not  desirous  of  always  re- 
taining the  characteristic  color  of  a  cor- 
rectly exposed  and  developed  print,  he 
has  a  process  that  presents  such  flexi- 
bility that  failures  from  over-exposure 
should  never  occur. 

It  is  already  well  known  to  every  bro- 
mide worker  that  over-exposure  yields 
prints  altogether  different  in  character 
to  those  that  have  received  correct  ex- 
posure. 

We  assume  here  that  correct  exposure 
is  the  exposure  that  is  generally  accepted 
for  the  production  of  black  tones  with  a 
certain  development.  The  idea  that  a 
greater  exposure  that  will  always  give 
any  other  color  with  a  certain  develop- 
ment cannot  be  regarded  as  equally  cor- 
rect, must  be  put  down  to  the  conven- 
tionalism of  nearly  a  generation  of  bro- 
mide-paper users. 

For  black  tones  a  certain  exposure  and 
development  are  necessary,  no  matter 
what  the  developer  may  be.  Pyro,  under 
certain  conditions,  will  give  as  black  an 
image  on  bromide  paper  as  ferrous  ox- 
alate. If  any  developer  used  to  produce 
black  tones  is  applied  to  a  print  that  has 
received  more  than  the  normal  exposure, 
a  flat,  dirty-colored  image  is  produced. 
If  a  restraining  agent,  such  as  bromide 
of  potassium,  is  added  to  the  developer, 
the  gradations  of  the  image  will  be  pro- 
duced so  that  contrast  is  restored,  but 
the  color  will  be  different,  and  probably 
disagreeable.  Investigations  have  shown 
that  a  pleasing  range  of  tones  can  be  ob- 
tained by  careful  observance  of  the  rela- 
tive proportions  of  exposure,  amount  of 
restrainer  used  and  the  dilution  of  the  de- 
veloper. In  addition  to  this  certain  de- 
velopers have  been  found  to  more  readily 
give  warm  colors,  and  certain  brands  of 
paper  appear  more  amenable  to  the  treat- 
ment than  others. 

Pyro  for  Warm  Tones. 

Pyro,  used  either  in  a  simple  pyro-soda 
formula  or  in  conjunction  with  some 
other  reducing  agent,  preferably  metol, 
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stands  easily  first  as  a  developer  for 
warm  tones  on  bromide  papers. 

Adurol  and  edinol  will  also  be  found 
to  yield  warm  tones  with  considerable 
ease,  but  in  all  cases  the  main  factors  that 
govern  the  result  are  the  exposure  and 
the  relative  dilution  of  the  developer- 

The  following  pyro-soda  developer 
will  produce  a  fair  range  of  tones  from 
black  to  bronze  brown : 

A. 

Pyrog^llic  acid   J4  oz. 

Sulphite  of  soda   3      oz. 

Citric  add   I      dram 

Ammonium  bromide   i      dram 

Water  10     oz. 

B. 
Carbonate  of  soda  (cryst)..     J^  oz. 

Sulphite  of  soda i      oz. 

Potassium  bromide   i      dram 

Water  10     oz. 

With  twice  the  exposure  that  has  been 
ascertained  to  be  correct  for  the  produc- 
tion of  black  tones  with  the  normal  de- 
veloper employed,  this  formula  will  give 
rich  warm  black  tones.  For  use  take  30 
minims  of  A  and  80  minims  of  6,  and 
add  four  ounces  of  water.  Double  the  ex- 
posure, double  the  quantity  of  water,  add 
20  minims  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution 
of  potassium  bromide  and  the  color  pro- 
duced will  be  very  much  warmer.  Fur- 
ther increase  of  exposure  will  tend  to 
produce  still  warmer  tones,  but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  developer  must 
be  proportionately  diluted  and  more  bro- 
mide added. 

A  PyrO'Metol  Developer. 

Later  experiments  with  pyro  as  a  de- 
veloping agent  for  the  production  of* 
warm  tones  on  bromide  papers  have 
shown  us  that  a  greater  range  of  tones 
can  be  produced  with  far  less  chance  of 
staining  the  paper,  if  metol  or  hydroqui- 
none  forms  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
developer.  In  any  case,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  an  apparently  abnormal  quan- 
tity of  sulphite  of  soda  is  present  in  the 
formula.  This  has  been  found  necessary 
with  any  developer  for  prints  in  which 
pyrogallic  acid  forms  a  part,  to  counter- 
act its  staining  propensities.  This  addi- 
tional quantity  of  sulphite  does  not  ap- 


pear to  be  required  when  edinol  or  adu- 
rol, or,  in  fact,  any  other  developer  than 
pyro  is  employed. 

The  following  modification  of  a  for- 
mula we  have  employed  for  a  consider- 
able time  in  the  production  of  warm- 
toned  bromides  will  be  found  to  give  a 
variety  of  tones.  It  will  soon  be  discov- 
ered, however,  that  diflferent  makers' 
papers  give  an  entirely  different  range  of 
tones  with  exactly  the  same  treatment, 
and  a  tone  that  is  easy  to  obtain  and  re- 
peat on  one  brand  of  paper  is  difficult 
to  reproduce  with  the  same  developer 
and  exposure  on  another. 

With  the  formula  given  below,  how- 
ever, it  will  be  found  that  tones  ranging 
from  warm  black  through  olive-sepia, 
cool-brown,  golden-brown,  pinky-brown, 
to  a  red  tone  similar  to  that  obtained  by 
copper  toning,  can  be  obtained. 

The  following  is  the  formula : 

A. 

Pyrogallic  acid   30  grains 

Metol    30  grains 

Sulphite  of  soda   i  oz. 

Bromide  of  potassium  30  grains 

Water   20  oz, 

B. 

Carbonate  of  soda  3      oz. 

Sulphite  of  soda  J^  oz. 

Water   20     oz. 

For  use  take  equal  parts  of  each.  With 
a  normal  exposure  a  pleasing  warm  black 
tone  will  be  obtained.  If  development  is 
completed  too  soon  the  tones  will  suffer. 
The  longer  the  development  takes  the 
richer  the  color  will  be,  and  the  better 
the  rendering  of  the  shadow  details.  The 
developer  should,  therefore,  be  diluted 
considerably  if  the  negative  shows  any 
indication  of  flatness.  With  a  plucky  neg- 
ative this  precaution  will  not  be  so  nec- 
essary. 

Modifications  for  Warmer  Tones. 

Here,  again,  as  with  the  pyro-soda  for- 
mula given  above,  the  resultant  colors 
depend,  to  a  great  extent,  upon  the 
amount  of  the  exposure  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  restrainer  and  water  add- 
ed. A  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  bromide 
of  potassium  should  be  kept  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  the  following  exposures  will 
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approximately    indicate    the    colors    ob- 
tained. 

As  an  example,  we  will  take  a  negative 
of  normal  density  and  contrast  that  re- 
quires, say,  ten  seconds'  exposure  for 
black  tones  with  amidol  or  metol-hydro- 
quinone  developer.  With  fifteen  seconds' 
exposure  and  the  above  formula,  using  I 
oz.  of  A,  I  oz.  of  B,  and  2  oz.  of  water, 
a  warm  black  tone  will  be  obtained.  With 
twenty  seconds'  exposure,  4  oz.  of  water 
added  to  the  developer,  and  10  minims 
of  bromide  solution,  the  color  will  take 
on  an  olive  tint.  With  thirty  seconds'  ex- 
posure, 16  oz.  of  water,  and  30  minims 
of  bromide,  a  bronze-sepia  will  be  given ; 


while  with  sixty  seconds'  exposure  (six 
times  the  normal),  and  the  developer  di- 
luted with  80  oz..of  water  and  60  min- 
ims of  bromide  added,  a  pleasing  red 
color  will  be  obtained. 

The  production  of  these  tones  upon 
different  brands  of  bromide  paper  opens 
up  a  wide  field  for  experiment,  but  the 
foregoing  can  be  taken  as  a  guide.  The 
ease  with  which  warm  tones  can  be  ob- 
tained in  the  one  process  of  develop- 
ment will,  doubtless,  convert  many  to 
the  practice  who  at  present  rely  upon 
various  toning  methods  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  the  same  results. — Photo- 
graphic News. 


HARDENING  THE  FILM.— INTERIOR  EXPOSURES. 


Hardening  the  Film — M.  Mercier,  a 
well-known  French  chemist,  suggests 
the  following  bath  for  hardening  plates 
and  films: 

Tannin    60      grains 

Alcohol    }4  oz. 

Water   i      pz. 

Immerse  the  plate  or  film  in  this  for 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  then  wash  and 
develop.  After  fixation  it  must  be  well 
washed  till  all  trace  of  tannin  is  re* 
moved.  The  use  of  tannin  was  suggest- 
ed about  fifteen  years  ago,  by  Stolze,  for 
hardening  gelatino-chloride  prints. 
There  is  one  very  grave  objection  to  its 
use,  and  that  is,  no  matter  how  long  you 
wash,  it  seems  impossible  to  remove  the 
whole  of  the  tannin  and  the  gelatine 
browns  on  exposure  to  light. 


Interior  Exposures — ^Every  architec- 
tural worker  at  times  meets  with  an  in- 
terior which  is  so  dark  that  it  requires 
an  inordinately  long  exposure,  with  the 
small  stop  that  is  necessary  to  obtain 
satisfactory  definition.  An  old  dodge, 
which  has  recently  been  revived  on  tiie 
Continent,  is  to  give,  say,  one-fifth  of 
the  necessary  exposure  with  the  small 
stop,  then  open  out  the  aperture  to  the 
next  size  larger,  and  give  an  exposure 
corresponding  to  one-half,  and  finally 
open  the  stop  out  to  the  largest  aperture, 
and  complete  the  exposure  with  this.  It 
is  claimed  that  the  small  stop  will  give 
the  detail  or  drawing,  whilst  the  larger 

^  stops   will   give  the  necessary  density. 

*This  plan  may  also  be  used  in  copying 
oil  paintings  with  colored  screens. 
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One  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  present- 
day  photography  is  its  great  emancipation 
from  absolute  hide-bound  traditions.  Every- 
one knows  the  old  joke  of  the  sixties  about 
a  vase,  a  curtain,  a  table,  and  a  pedestal  as 
the  inevitable  and  universal  accessories.  In 
those  days  the  favorite  pose  for  a  man  was 


a  standing  one,  the  legs  crossed,  and  one 
elbow  resting  on  the  aforesaid  pedestal.  The 
victim  was  often  provided  with  a  "high  hat," 
much  more  chimney-pot  in  shape  &an  the 
present  fashion,  and  this  rested  either  on  his 
head  or  in  an  inverted  position  on  the  pedestaL 
Ladies  usually  sat  in  a  chair,  the  chair  hid- 
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den  by  a  mass  of  widespread  skirts,  and  they 
either  gazed  placidly  at  the  camera,  or  turned 
over  the  leaves  of  an  album.  As  for  the  chil- 
dren, poor  little  mortals,  they  either  stood  on 
the  chair  clinging  to  its  back  or  leaned  against 
it.  We  are  apt  to  laugh  at  the  old  portraiture, 
but  really  we  have  advanced  but  slowly,  and 
there  are  many  men  still  in  business  who  have 
got  very  little  further  than  their  predecessors 
of  fprty  years  ago,  and  in  the  actual  matter  of 
technique  their  work  is  worse.  The  fact  is 
we  have  had  too  little  individuality  in  pho- 
tography; it  has  been  too  much  of  a  trade  and 
too  little  of  an  art.  Photogpraphy  really  comes 
among  the  arts  rather  than  among  the  trades, 
and  no  man  can  be  successful  at  it  unless  he 
has  that  'first  essential  to  all  artistic  work,  an 
enthusiasm  in  his  profession.  It  has  often 
been  said  that  the  influx  of  the  amateur  has 
benefited  the  profession  artistically ;  people  are 
apt  to  deal  in  superlatives,  and  people  who  say 
this  exaggerate.  There  is  no  doubt  that  an 
amateur  influence  has  been  felt,  as  all  in- 
fluences must  be  felt,  for  good  or  for  ill,  but 
the  great  advance  has  been  made  by  a  con-  , 
servativc  progression  among  photographers 
themselves.  It  is  the  men  who  get  away  from 
the  conventional  work,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  to  good  photography  and  do  their  best 
on  the  art  side,  who  leaven  the  whole  mass  of 
the  profession,  and  more  individual  workers 
should  be  welcomed  for  the  general  good  they 
do.  Even  the  man  who  perpetrates  the  most 
outre  of  impressionism  is  useful  in  stirring 
good  photographers  to  exercise  their  ideas. 
Nothing  is  more  essential  to  professional  work 
than  a  well-appointed  and  well-lighted  studio, 
and  yet  the  usual  skylight,  though  a  necessary, 
is  not  an  unmitigated  blessing.  A  man  knows 
what  results  will  be  obtained  by  altering  cer- 
tain blinds,  or  placing  certain  reflectors,  and 
he  works  in  a  groove  with  these  "tools  of 
trade,"  and  would  be  lost  if  he  were  without 
them.  The  result  has  been  that  he  has  di- 
vided the  sitters  more  or  less  into  classes; 
one- will  make  a  good  profile,  another  a  good 
full  length,  a  third  a  Rembrandt,  and  in  striv- 
ing after  these  classes  he  has  omitted  the 
essential  of  character;  instead  of  adapting 
his  meahs  to  the  sitter's  individuality,  he  has 
moulded  the  sitter  to  his  stereotyped  means 
of  expression.  It  is  not  that  the  possibilities 
of  studio  work  are  limited  to  these  methods, 
but  that  the  results  being  easily  obtained  pho- 
tographers have  drifted  into  them.     The  late 


Adam  Salomon  who  was  an  old-fashioned 
worker,  but  thoroughly  sound  and  progressive, 
used  to  keep  his  work  up  to  par  by  practicing 
different  lightings  and  poses  for  a  fixed  time 
every  day;  if  anyone  could  be  said  to  know 
the  limit  of  possibilities  it  would  be  a  veteran 
worker  like  Salomon,  but  he  frankly  felt 
that  practice  and  study  were  necessary. 
We  were  lately  looking  at  some  very  effec- 
tive work  by  a  provincial  photographer  whom 
we  had  known  as  a  successful  photographer 
of  children.  On  visiting  his  reception  room 
we  found  that  child  pictures  were  not  more 
in  evidence  than  in  any  other  well-appointed 
room,  but  we  saw  some  very  pretty  and  effec- 
tive outdoor  pictures,  mostly  of  ladies.  There 
was  no  incongruity  about  them;  there  was 
not  a  single  outdoor  lady  in  evening  dress, 
and  most  of  them  were  in  walking  costumes. 
He  had  had  the  idea  of  taking  some  of  his 
sitters  in  his  rather  pleasant  little  garden, 
and  commenced  by  asking  suitable  persons, 
after  they  had  sat  for  the  usual  studio  ex- 
posures, if  they  would  allow  him  to  try  one 
or  two  negatives  in  the  garden.  The  results 
were  very  successful.  The  top  light  was  cut  off 
by  a  shady  tree,  or  in  sunny  weather  some- 
times by  a  parasol  carried  by  a  lady.  He 
found  that  his  sitters  usually  chose  from 
among  their  proofs  some  of  the  outdoor  work ; 
they  were  just  as  pleased  as  ever  with  the 
retouched  head  and  shoulders,  with  the  deli- 
cate studio  lighting,  but  they  also  liked  the 
outdoor  work,  much  of  which  did  not  even 
require  the  touch  of  a  spotting  brush,  and 
the  result  was  increased  business  for  the  pho- 
tographer. Some  successful  amateur  photog- 
raphers, and  by  the  word  "successful"  we 
mean  men  who  have  done  sane  commendable 
work,  cornered  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
no  top  light  studio,  have  developed  methods 
of  woricing  in  ordinary  rooms.  The  old  the- 
ory is  that  a  studio  window  is  necessary  in 
order  to  get  a  sufficiency  of  light;  the  ama- 
teur usually  begins  by  cutting  off  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  light,  and  using  a  concentrated  light 
from  one  window  only,  and  by  this  means 
he  has  obtained  pictures  which  cannot  be 
called  better  perhaps,  but  which  are  different 
from  the  usual  studio  work.  Being  divorced 
from  the  possibility  of  giving  conventional  sit- 
tings, he  has  turned  his  attempts  towards  por- 
traying the  characters  of  his  sitters  and  with 
conspicuous  success. — British  Journal  of  Pho- 
tography. 


ILLINOIS  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Executive  Board  of  the  Illinois  President  Victor  George  in  the  chair. 
Photographers'  Association  met  in  exec-  There  were  present,  Victor  George, 
utive  session  at  Springfield,  Feb.   19th,     president;   Saml.   W.   Stout,   first  vice- 
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president;  J.  K.  Smiley,  secretary;  R, 
H.  Mann,  treasurer. 

The  reports  of  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, with  the  accounts  of  the  secretary 
and  treasurer,  were  received  and  ap- 
proved. By  unanimous  vote  it  was  de- 
cided to  hold  the  convention  in  the  State 
Arsenal  at  Springfield,  on  May  22nd, 
23rd  and  24th. 

The  following  awards  were  decided 
upon :  Grand  Portrait  Prize,  open  to  the 
world,  six  portraits,  13  inches  or  larger. 
Award,  silver  loving  cup;  entry  fee, 
three  dollars. 

Class  A,  open  to  all  Illinois  photog- 
raphers; six  portraits,  nine  inches  or 
larger.  First  award,  gold  badge ;  second 
award,  silver  medallion. 

Class  B,  open  to  Illinois  cities  of  fif- 
teen thousand  or  less;  twelve  portraits, 
cabinets  or  larger.  First  award,  gold 
badge;  second  award,  silver  medallion. 

Class  C,  open  to  Illinois  cities  of  five 
thousand  or  less.  Twelve  portraits,  cab- 
inet size.  First  award,  gold  badge; 
second  award,  silver  medallion. 

Cabinet  Class,  open  to  all  Illinois  pho- 
tographers. Twelve  cabinet  portraits. 
First  prize,  gold  badge;  second  prize, 
silver  medallion. 


Miniature  Class,  open  to  all  Illinois 
photographers.  Twelve  portraits,  three 
inches  or  under.  First  prize,  gold  hzdgc ; 
second  prize,  silver  medallion. 

Special  Class,  open  to  all  Illinois  pho- 
tographers. Twelve  baby  portraits,  cab- 
inet size.     Prize  selected.    . 

Smith  Trophy  Class,  open  to  all  .Illi- 
nois photographers.  Six  portraits,  nine 
inches  or  larger,  as  per  the  usual  condi- 
tions submitted  by  the  donor. 

No  awards  will  be  given  where  the 
rating  is  below  70  per  cent. 

The  rating  will  be  given  as  follows: 
Lighting,  25 ;  chemical  effect,  25 ;  posing^, 
25;  general  effect,  25. 

The  officers  will  not  enter  into  com- 
petition. It  is  preferred  that  exhibits 
be  framed,  but  no  glass  must  be  used. 

Any  Illinois  photographer  of  good 
moral  and  professional  standing,  either 
employed  or  proprietor,  who  will  agree 
to  abide  by  the  conditions  and  to  use 
his  best  efforts  for  the  advancement  of 
the  profession  and  this  Association,  is 
eligible  to  membership  in  this  Associa- 
tion 

J.  K.  Smiley, 


Kewanke,  III. 


Secretary. 


THE  BUSINESS  HABIT. 


Commercial  men  have  been  known 
to  remark  that  the  photographer  is,  as 
a  rule,  deficient  in  the  business  end  of 
his  profession.  Artists  and  scientists,  of 
whatever  grade  or  branch,  are  too  often 
unfitted  by  their  training  and  nature  to 
meet  the  practical  issues  encountered  in 
everyday  business.  How  rarely  dp  we 
see  the  artist  blending  with  his  pictorial 
skill  the  turn  of  mind  needful  to  secure 
the  best  results  f r6m  his  talents !  There 
is  a  lack  of  method  in  his  work  which, 
when  put  to  a  commercial  test,  discloses 
a  want  of  appreciation  of  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  business.  This  statement  can- 
not be  denied  by  the  keen  observer,  and, 
therefore,  must  not  be  taken  as  a  reproach 


by  photographers  more  than  any  other 
class.  As  a  body  they  must  of  necessity 
know  something  of  art  and  science,  if 
only  in  a  small  way,  and  naturally  the 
omission  of  the  third  quality  needful  for 
success  is  not  to  be  surprised  at.  But 
business  acumen  is  the  keystone  of  the 
arch. 

The  photographer  is  time  and  again 
urged  to  concentrate  more  of  his  time 
and  thought  on  the  art  side  of  his  work. 
Good  advice  to  follow,  but  would  he  not 
be  better  repaid  by  a  more  diligent  ap- 
plication to  the  business  end  of  his  pro- 
fession ?  He  must  master  thoroughly  the 
questions  of  lighting,  posing,  develop- 
ing, etc.,  until  these  become  second  na- 
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ture.  Lofty  ideals  do  no  harm,  but  the 
chief  end  of  business  is  not  in  the  know- 
ing how  to  do  the  best  work  but  how  to 
turn  good  work  to  the  best  advantage. 
Two  illustrations:  We  all  know  the 
photographer  who  can  pose  well  when 
he  likes  and  make  a  good  negative,  but 
who  is  unreliable.  His  studio  has  an 
untidy  appearance,  his  dark  room  is  even 
worse.  Poor  business  with  a  limited  and 
uncertain  income  is  the  result.  His  com- 
petitor in  the  same  city  is  of  the  other 
sort ;  he  runs  a  neatly  appointed  and  well 
kept  studio,  his  proofs  are  delivered  when 
promised,  his  sitters  get  the  impression 
that  they  are  doing  their  own  posing  and 
can  do  it  more  naturally  than  he  can, 
while  all  the  time  he  is  posing  them  to 
the  best  of  his  ability.  He  is  content  to 
think  that  the  plate  manufacturers  know 


the  best  developer  for  his  own  brand  of 
plates.  He  is  courteous  and  observant, 
and  concentrates  his  attention  on  the  es- 
sentials, leaving  the  higher  ideals  some- 
what severely  alone.  Good  business  with 
its  rewards  follow. 

While  the  photographer  should  strive 
for  artistic  and  scientific  skill  in  his  pro- 
fession he  should  not  forget  that  manage- 
ment and  salesmanship  are  the  first  es- 
sentials for  success  in  business.  If  he 
can,  without  losing  sight  of  these  two 
points,  cultivate  his  ideals  the  greater 
will  be  his  reward.  But  the  fact  remains 
that  fair  work,  well  placed  before  the 
public,  is  bound  to  produce  better  busi- 
ness results  than  good  work  poorly  in- 
troduced. The  prime  essentials  for  busi- 
ness success  are  business  methods  and 
businesslike  management. 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  BREADTH. 

BY    JOHN    A,    TENNANT. 


Amongst  the  many  lessons  which 
make  up  the  art  side  of  photography  the 
one  of  most  interest  to  the  photographer 
of  to-day  is  that  which  treats  of  the  pic- 
torial quality  in  a  portrait,  which  is  de- 
nominated by  the  word  "breadth." 

Hitherto  the  weak  point  in  the  pho- 
tograph, when  considered  as  an  artistic 
production,  has  been  the  inordinate 
amount  of  detail  rendered  by  the  lens. 
For  some  years,  indeed,  photographers 
sought  especially  for  detail  in  their  work, 
and  a  lens  was  esteemed  according  to 
its  power  of  producing  sharp  detail  in 
all  the  different  planes  in  a  composi- 
tion. Gradually,  however,  as  the  teach- 
ings of  art  are  being  more  appreci- 
ated, the  desire  is  becoming  more  prev- 
alent amongst  photographers  to  suppress 
detail,  and  to  introduce  into  their  work 
that  broad  treatment  of  light  and  shade, 
of  tones  and  half-tones,  which  consti- 
tute what  is  understood  by  the  term 
"breadth." 

"Breadth,"  Prout  says,  is  a  technical 
term  of  art  frequently  employed  so  in- 


discriminately, and  applied  to  ideas  of 
such  different  natures,  as  to  render  dif- 
ficult any  attempt  to  limit  its  meaning 
within  the  strict  and  narrow  boundaries 
of  satisfactory  definition.  The  "common 
acceptance  of  the  term  is  an  extension  of 
light,  dark,  and  half-light;  the  quantity 
expressing  different  degrees  of  the  char- 
acter of  effect  required."  From  this  it 
clearly  follows  that  the  artist  who 
wishes  to  characterize  his  work  by 
"breadth"  must  have  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  functions  of  light  and  shade. 
This  is  by  no  means  so  difficult  as  is 
generally  supposed,  all  that  is  required 
being  a  good  guide,  examples  of  the 
work  of  masters  of  light  and  shade 
(both  of  which  can  be  found  in  Bur- 
net's Art  Essays),  and  as  much  careful 
practice,  based  upon  the  systematic 
study  alluded  to,  as  is  possible. 

The  works  of  Rembrandt  should  espe- 
cially receive  the  attention  of  the  stu- 
dent; Prout  calls  him  "the  master-ma- 
gician of  light  and  shade;"  all  his  works 
show   his   intense   appreciation    of    the 
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values  of  light  and  shade,  to  which 
knowledge  his  fame  is  due. 

It  should  be  a  matter  of  care,  how- 
ever, that  in  seeking  to  know  the  value 
of  breadth  the  student  should  not  fall 
into  the  silly  vagaries  of  the  "natural- 
istic" theory.  This  may  be  avoided  by 
the  simple  observation,  that  of  the  eye, 
resting  upon  a  composition,  neither  sees 
a  mosaic  of  sharply  defined  individual 
features  nor  a  collection  of  blurred 
forms,  but  masses  and  forms  defined  and 
subordinated  in  such  a  way  as  to  pre- 
sent a  pleasing  and  pictorial  effect. 

The  portraitist  should  therefore  make 
it  his  chief  aim,  in  his  work,  to  convey 
general  impressions  expressing  the  most 
characteristic  and  pleasing  features  of 
his  subject,  rather  than  to  produce  an 
exact  and  map-like  copy.  To  do  this 
it  is,  of  course,  essential  that  he  should 


know,  not  only  what  are  and  what  are 
not  the  things  of  importance  to  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  picture  sought,  but  also 
how  to  dispose  of  the  light  and  shade 
in  his  power,  so  as  to  make  this  predom- 
inant and  that  subordinate,  and  so  gain 
the  desired  effect. 

A  small  quantity  of  pure  white  Ug'ht 
should  generally  be  introduced  in  every 
portrait,  so  placed  as  to  lead  the  eye 
of  the  spectator  to  the  chief  point  of 
interest. 

With  regard  to  shadows  and  their 
disposition,  the  chief  thing  to  be  remem- 
bered is  that  darkness  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  depth.  The  main  cfFort, 
therefore,  in  lighting  a  portrait,  should 
be  directed  to  the  distribution  of  light 
and  shadow  so  as  to  give  broad  effects 
having  ah  apparent  point  of  interest  to 
which  all  other  features  are  subordinated. 


FREE  SITTINGS. 

BY  J.  A.  RANDALL. 


Less  than  twenty  years  ago  the  free 
sitting  was  unknown,  and  the  suggestion 
of  one  would  have  been  met  with  disap- 
proval by  every  professional  photgrapher. 
The  idea  of  giving  something  of  value 
in  return  for  a  possible  order  being  con- 
sidered against  all  sound  business  prin- 
ciples, the  professional  urging  with  some 
truth  that  "What  is  worth  having  is  also 
worth  paying  for."  The  free  sitting  is 
contrary  to  the  ideas  of  business  which 
were  instilled  into  my  own  youthful 
mind,  and  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to 
view  this  modern  departure  with  some 
repugnance.  In  business,  however,  we 
must  look  facts  in  the  face.  Whatever 
our  desires,  or  sentiments,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  the  free  sitting  has  become 
an  established  custom  in  the  modern  pho- 
tographic business. 

Within  the  last  few  years  the  photo- 
graphic portrait  has  passed  through  a 
process  of  rapid  evolution.  In  the  old 
days  it  was  taken  to  meet  a  private  de- 


mand. Once  handed  to  the  sitter,  it  did 
not  go  beyond  the  family  album,  the 
locket,  the  mantelpiece,  or  the  private 
photograph  case.  This  is  now  changed, 
the  portrait  in  many  instances  being  re- 
quired with  an  aim  to  publicity.  Every 
kind  of  photographic  work  has  now  a  po- 
tential public  interest  which  takes  away 
its  former  character ;  the  private  portrait 
is  thus,  to  a  large  extent,  a  thing  of  the 
past,  it  having  emerged  from  privacy  to 
publicity.  This  change  in  the  character 
of  photography  necessitates  a  different 
system  of  business  management  to  deal 
with  the  new  conditions,  and  the  pho- 
tographer who  ignores  this  connection 
between  photography  and  publicity, 
chancing  to  rely  on  the  family  album, 
must  be  content  with  a  decreasing  share 
of  business. 

Admitting  this  change  in  the  commer- 
cial aspect  of  photography,  it  does  not 
follow  that  all  sittings  should  be  free, 
and  speculative;  but  rather  compels  us 
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to  define  how  far,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  legitimate,  and  profit- 
able, to  adopt  the  principle  of  free  sit- 
tings and  presentation  copies.  The  sys- 
tem when  once  started  must  be  con- 
tinued, hence  with  all  publication  work  in 
which  the  free  sitting  is  general  it  is 
now  a  necessity.  In  practice,  however, 
the  free  sitting  is  not  so  bad  as  it  looks 
in  principle.  After  careful  observation, 
I  am  convinced  that  95  per  cent,  of  pres- 
entation copies  eventually  result  in  or- 
ders of  some  kind.  In  portraiture,  espe- 
cially, the  person  who  comes  by  invita- 
tion generally  wants  some  copies  in  ad- 
dition to  the  one  or  two  gifts,  and  if 
pleased  with  them  will  certainly  order. 
Failing  an  immediate  order,  it  remains  to 
wait,  sometimes  years,  before  the  sitting 
can  be  utilized  for  publication.  Portrait- 
ure with  a  view  to  publication  should  be 
the  final  object  of  the  free  sitting,  every 
eflFort  being  made  to  secure  sittings  from 
persons  who  are  celebrities,  or  at  all  likely 
to  come  under  public  notice.  In  every 
district  such  persons  are  far  more 
numerous  than  is  generally  supposed, 
the  local  man  often  becoming  of 
national  interest.  Negatives  of  royalty 
and  titled  persons  are  of  course, 
always  a  valuable  asset,  but  the  ma- 
jority of  photographers  do  not 
recognize  that  those  of  obscure  individ- 
uals often  become  equally  valuable.  The 
local  clergyman,  .the  military  or  naval 
man,  the  politicians,  the  arti«5t,  the  ama- 
teur actress,  the  musician,  the  footballer, 
the  cricketer,  or  even  the  policeman,  may 
at  a  bound  leap  from  obscurity  to  the  full 
glare  of  publicity.  When  S'.:ch  an  event 
does  occur,  the  photographer  who  has  a 
negative  ready  to  hand  wilt  be  able  to 
supply  immediately  the  demand  for  por- 
traits that  will  be  created.  To  take  full 
advantage  of  this  demand  by  the  press  it 
is  necessary  to  adopt  measures  for  the 
ready  identification  of  the  notorious  in- 
dividual. This  can  be  readily  accom- 
plished by  keeping  a  somewhat  fuller 
register  of  sitters  than  is  usually  the 
case.  For  example,  the  name  and  initials 
of  all  sitters  should  be  noted,  and  also 


any  rank,  if  in  the  services,  and  degiees 
if  in  civil  life.  The  photographer  must 
also  keep  himself  well  informed  by  means 
of  local  and  New  York  papers  of  all  pro- 
motions in  the  services  and  other  events 
by  which  his  sitters  may  distinguish 
themselves  or  become  of  interest  to  the 
general  public.  More  than  one  brain,  and 
one  pair  of  eyes,  are  wanted  to  do  this 
at  all  thoroughly,  and  I  know  of  one  firm 
who  press  all  its  assistants  into  this 
service.  The  operator,  printer,  reception- 
ist, or  the  porter,  may  in  reading,  or 
conversation,  recall  a  name  which  is  on 
the  books,  and  is  expected  to  bring  it 
to  the  employer's  notice.  By  these  means 
a  sitter  is  often  identified  with  passing 
events  who  might  be  overlooked. 

Speculative  outdoor  work  for  publica- 
tion is  the  logical  expansion  of  portrait- 
ure for  publication.  In  this  department 
the  photographer  should  make  it  his  busi- 
ness to  obtain  a  complete  series  of  the 
permanent  features  of  interest  in  the  lo- 
cality fit  for  the  purposes  of  newspaper 
and  book  illustration.  For  this  something 
more  is  wanted  than  the  ordinary  local 
view.  Whatever  the  subject,  whether  a 
cathedral,  a  natural  curiosity,  a  ruined 
castle,  an  ancient  ship,  it  should  be  so  pho- 
tographed that  it  is  of  value  to  the  ex- 
pert as  well  as  pleasing  to  the  general 
public.  Next  to  the  features  of  the  neigh- 
borhood come  those  meetings  and  func- 
tions which  occur  only  at  intervals. 
Amongst  these  I  would  include  the  lay- 
ing of  foundation  stones,  opening  parks, 
the.  launching  of  ships,  athletic  meetings, 
processions,  quaint  customs,  and  Old 
World  survivals  of  which  every  town 
can  boast  a  few  of  its  own.  For  such 
events  the  postcard,  if  rapidly  supplied, 
will  command  a  ready  sale,  and  often- 
times a  series  may  be  supplied  to  the 
local  and  New  York  papers.  These  events 
are  usually  neglected  by  the  local  pho- 
tographer because  there  is  no  demand; 
but  here  is  a  case  in  which  the  supply 
must  invariably  create  the  demand.  The 
same  is  true  of  all  group  work.  The  pro- 
fessional who  waits  for  groups  to  fall 
into  his  hands  will  wait  in  vain. — Dealer. 


WINTER  EXPOSURES  AND  METHODS  OF  DEALING  WITH 

THEM. 

BY    T.    THORNE    BAKER,    F.C.S. 


The  dry  plate  is  often  blamed  in  win- 
ter for  its  lack  of  speed,  and  much  of 
the  exposure  it  has  received  is  thrown 
away  by  injudicious  development.  De- 
velopment is  often  injudicious  owing 
to  the  conservative  desire  to  use  noth- 
ing but  standard  formulae  and  accus- 
tomed methods.  Though  fully  appreci- 
ating the  system  of  time  development, 
and,  indeed,  using  it  almost  exclusively 
in  certain  work,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  for  the  plates  which  are  to-day 
more  rapid  than  ever,  and  for  the  ex- 
posures which  are  given  without  re- 
gard to  the  poor  quality  of  winter  light, 
some  special  methods  are  desirable,  and 
more  than  desirable— essential. 

Before  considering  a  modified  devel- 
oper, which  is  most  strongly  to  be  rec- 
ommended for  plates  exposed  in  a  fee- 
ble light,  we  would  draw  attention  to 
the  great  importance  which  attaches  to 
temperature.  It  is  as  important  to  keep 
the  temperature  up  in  winter  as  it  is 
to  keep  it  low  in  the  summer  months.  A 
thermometer  is  a  most  useful  thing  to 
have  in  the  dark-room,  and,  once  ob- 
tained, should  be  used  always  to  test 
the  temperature  of  the  developer,  which 
should  be  something  between  55°F.  and 
6s*'F.  The  developer  can  easily  be 
warmed  by  placing  a  glass  measure  con- 
taining it  in  a  large  jar  or  bowl  of  hot 
water,  until  it  has  risen  to  the  required 
degree;  the  dish  in  which  development 
is  to  be  given  should  similarly  be 
warmed,  either  by  pouring  some  hot 
water  in  it,  or  standing  it  in  a  larger 
dish  containing  hot  water. 

The  readiest  means  of  obtaining  the 
full  value  of  a  brief  or  dull  day  expos- 
ure is  to  use  a  suitable  developer,  and 
we  shall  now  proceed  to  discuss  two  or 
three  which  have  proved  trustworthy  in 
actual  practice. 
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First,  however,  let  us  see  what  class 
of  negative  is  to  be  desired,  and  what 
is  the  tendency  of  a  briefly  exposed 
plate  to  become.  The  most  useful  class 
of  negative,  considering  the  average  re- 
quirements of  present-day  printing  pro- 
cesses, is  one  in  which  the  shadows,  or 
least  exposed  portions,  are  filled  as  rich- 
ly as  possible  with  detail,  and  are  not 
"bare  glass";  the  high  lights  or  most 
exposed  portions  should  never  be  too 
opaque,  t.  e,,  light  should  always  be  able 
to  penetrate  them;  and,  finally,  the  gra- 
dation should  be  of  such  character  that 
harsh  contrasts  are  avoided.  Now  an 
under-exposed  plate  tends  to  produce 
a  negative  the  character  of  which  is  pre- 
cisely opposite  in  these  points ;  we  there- 
fore require  to  treat  a  plate  which  has 
been  briefly  exposed  in  a  poor  light  in 
such  a  way  as  will  counteract  the  faulty* 
tendencies,  and  this  is  most  readily  done 
by  employing  a  modified  form  of  de- 
veloper. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  remind  our 
readers  that  the  character  of  a  negative 
is  chiefly  influenced  in  development  by 
the  proportion  of  reducing  agent  to  al- 
kali— more  pyro,  less  soda,  for  example, 
gives  greater  vigor  and  greater  contrast, 
whilst  less  pyro,  more  soda,  produces 
softness  and  detail  with  diminished  vigor 
and  so  on. 

But  in  considering  the  formula  of  a 
developer  suitable  for  dull  weather  work 
we  must  take  into  account  every  constit- 
uent, and  its  effect.  Agreeing,  then, 
that  less  reducing  agent  and  more  al- 
kali is  wanted,  we  next  take  the  remain- 
ing components  of  the  developer,  viz., 
the  preservative  and  the  restrainer.  Ex- 
periment will  show  that  the  bisulphites 
and  metabisulphites  have  great  restrain- 
ing or  retarding  properties,  and  wc 
should  therefore  use  as  little  of  these 
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chemicals  as  possible.  Sodium  sulphite 
will  answer  our  purpose  admirably  as 
a  rule,  but  in  certain  cases,  where  an 
excess  of  alkali  (or  accelerator)  is  em- 
ployed, a  small  proportion  will  be  found 
necessary. 

The  following  pyro-soda  developer 
will  be  found  to  give  you  the  very  ut- 
most for  a  brief  exposure : 

A. 

Pyrogallol    100  gr. 

Pot.  metabisulphite    20  gr. 

Water  20  oz. 

B. 

Sodium   sulphite    500  gr. 

Sodium   carbonate    1,500  gr. 

Water   20  oz. 

Equal  parts  of  these  two  solutions  are 
used,  but  if  the  character  of  the  negative 
produced  be  too  soft  or  at  all  veiled,  use 
three  parts  of  A  to  two  of  B,  and  a  drop 
of  ten  per  cent,  potassium  bromide  solu- 
tion to  the  ounce  of  mixed  developer. 

Another  extremely  rapid  developer, 
which  give  the  maximum  eflFect  of  an 
exposure,  may  be  prepared  with  metol. 
Here  again  we  shall  use  no  bromide,  un- 
less without  it  the  plates  show  a  ten- 
dency to  fog.  Bromide  should  not  be 
necessary  with  a  good,  clean-working 
plate,  and  the  less  bromide  used  the  less 
will  the  effect  of  exposure  be  weakened. 

The  metol  formula  is  as  follows: 

Metol,  60  gr. 

Sodium  sulphite   360  gr. 

Sodium  carbonate    300  gr. 

Water   (distilled)    10  oz. 

Development  should  be  complete  in 
four  minutes,  at  a  normal  temperature. 

With  these  two  developers  we  should 
be  in  a  position  to  successfully  deal  with 
plates  exposed  under  trying  conditions, 
but  no  matter  what  developer  be  select- 
ed, it  should  be  prepared  without  bro- 
mide if  the  plates  will  stand  it,  and  used 
at  a  temperature  similar  to  that  of  a 
spring  or  autumn  day.  The  extreme  ra- 
pidity plates  possessing  a  certain  amount 
of  brange  and  red  sensitiveness,  the 
dish  in  which  development  is  carried 
on  should  be  covered  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, at  any  rate  for  the  first  few  min- 
utes, and  the  plates  protected  from  the 
dark-room  light. 


We  have,  in  conclusion,  to  consider 
what  is  the  best  course  to  adopt  when 
it  is  obvious  that  a  plate  is  very  much 
over  or  under  exposed.  If,  for  example, 
four  minutes'  treatment  with  the  metol 
developer  above  described  brings  forth 
nothing  but  dense,  heavy  high  lights, 
with  a  lack  of  detail  throughout,  what 
is  best  to  be  done? 

There  are  two  cases  deserving  of  at- 
tention; the  first  occurs  when  the  nega- 
tive is  an  important  one,  and  every  ef- 
fort must  be  made  to  save  it;  the  sec- 
ond when  it  is  not  of  great  importance, 
and  forcing,  etc.,  may  be  resorted  to. 

In  all  cases  of  obvious  over-exposure 
we  strongly  recommend  continuing  de- 
velopment until  all  detail  is  out,  and 
then  fixing  the  plate  and  subsequently 
intensifying  it,  slightly  reducing  it  after- 
wards, is  necessary.  When  a  plate  is 
badly  under-exposed,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  add  a  little  more 
accelerator  to  the  developing  solution, 
and  to  dilute  it  with  an  equal  volume  of 
water;  this  treatment  hastens  develop- 
ment, and  prevents  harshness  to  some 
extent.  A  five  per  cent,  solution  of  so- 
dium carbonate  may  be  used  as  an  ac- 
celerator for  the  metol  developer,  whilst 
the  B  solution,  of  course,  answers  the 
purpose  with  the  pyro-soda  formula. 
Both  developers  are  of  so  active  a  char- 
acter that  not  much  "forcing'*  is  per- 
missible. 

A  suitable  intensifier  must  be  chosen 
for  the  under-exposed  negatives,  mer- 
cury and  other  agents  which  increase 
contrasts  being  clearly  useless.  The 
most  practical  method  of  intensifying 
such  a  negative  is  to  immerse  it  for  a 
minute  or  ninety  seconds  in  a  solution 
of 

Potassium  chromate   30  gr. 

Hydrochloric   acid    10  drops 

Water   5  oz. 

and  to  then  redevelop,  after  a  short  rinse 
in  water,  with  metol-hydroquinone. 

Mercuric  bleaching,  followed  by  a  re- 
blackening  solution  of  ordinary  h)rpo 
(20  per  cent.),  is  as  good  as  anything 
for  use  with  flat,  over-exposed  nega- 
tives.— Amateur  Photographer. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


The  new  folder,  issued  by  the  Kalamazoo 
Shutter  Co.,  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  contains 
much  interesting  information  concerning  the 
well-known  LOW  Shutters.  We  learn  that 
over  35,000  of  these  shutters  have  been  made 
and  sold;  convincing  evidence  of  its  popu- 
larity with  the  profession.  The  LOW  Shut- 
ter is  constructed  on  a  balance  principle  and 
is  claimed  to  be  as  "quick  as  thought"  More 
than  this  could  not  be  desired.  Ask  your 
dealer  for  a  folder. 


Enlargcm&nt  Prom  Films.  An  enlarge- 
ment from  a  small  negative  made  with  a  good 
lens  is  an  easy  possibility.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  have  a  large  and  expensive  outfit  to  procure 
large  pictures.  The .  experienced  worker  knew 
how  to  make  enlargements,  but  found  the  old 
methods  took  up  too  much  of  his  time  and 
meant  too  costly  an  outlay.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  many  of  the  prize  winning  prints  in  the 
recent  competitions  were  made  from  enlarged 
negatives  or  were  bromide  enlargements 
from  small  kodak  films.  The  Kodak  Company 
seem  to  have  solved  almost  all  the  photo- 
graphic problems,  so  that  when  it  comes  to 
making  enlargements  their  Kodak  Enlarging 
Camera  answer  all  requirements.  It  takes 
up  no  more  space  than  a  view  camera  of 
the  same  capacity,  the  enlarging  is  done  by 
daylight  and  a  dark  room  is  only  necessary 
for  loading  the  holder  and  for  developing. 

The  Kodak  Company  made  the  enlarging 
camera  serve  a  double  purpose.  By  taking 
out  the  front  end  of  the  bellows  and  nega- 
tive holder  and  the  addition  of  an  extra  lens 
the  enlarging  camera  is  transformed  into 
a  good  portrait  camera,  and  the  complete  out- 
fit can  be  purchased  at  a  very  reasonable  fig- 
ure. 


The  Kodaker  in  Newspaper  Work.  The 
growing  demand  for  photographs  in  illustrat- 
ing magazine  and  newspaper  articles  has  led 
piany  photographers  to  pay  some  attention  to 
this  class  of  work.  The  professional  in  his 
spare  time  can  often  find  pictures  of  unusual 
interest  for  local  publications  if  he  will  go 
about  with  his  eyes  open.  Pictures  and  in- 
cidents of  newspaper  value  are  generally 
found  in  the  busy  city  streets  and  call  for 
prompt  action  and  a  handy  camera.  Not  only 
must  the  camera  be  speedy  in  manipulation, 
it  should  be  small  and  inconspicuous  and  at- 
tract as  little  attention  as  possible.  The  new 
3-B  Quick  Focus  Kodak  seems  to  be  excep- 
tionally well  equipped  for  this  purpose.  It  is 
adjusted  for  pictures  at  any  distance  by  two 
almost  simultaneous  movements,  the  picture 
is  taken   and  you   are   ready   for   another   in 
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half  the  time  it  would  take  to  have  any  other 
camera  ready  for  the  first  snap.  The  3-B 
Quick  Focus  Camera  makes  pictures  3}i^^ 
inches — large  enough  to  get  good  enlarge- 
ments from  and  the  price  is  low  enough  to 
enable  you  to  make  an  addition  to  your  out- 
door battery  for  a  very    small  consideration. 


A  Flash-light  Su(m;estion.  Nothing  is 
more  annoying  than  to  have  to  miss  a  good 
night  picture  through  the  want  of  a  flash- 
lamp.  Here  is  a  pointer  Irom  a  prominent 
worker:  "You  will  always  find  stowed  away 
in  the  bottom  of  my  camera  case  a  package 
or  two  of  Eastman's  Flash-Sheets,  they  take 
up  practically  no  room  and  a  number  of  times 
have  afforded  me  the  opportuunity  of  mak- 
ing a  good  picture  which  I  could  not  have 
made  without  them  as  my  regular  lamp  was 
out  of  the  way."  The  Flash-sheets  are  more 
than  a  makeshift.  For  many  subjects  they 
offer  a  better  light  than  any  lamp  or  cartridge, 
owing  to  the  soft  and  even  illumination  afford- 
ed by  their  slow  burning  qualities.  Apart 
from  the  even  illumination  the  prolonged 
flash  does  not  startle  the  sitter,  securing  a 
naturalness  of  expression  often  missing  when 
the  quick  flash  is  used. 


We  recently  visited  the  studio  of  W.  C 
Hafner  and  were  much  pleased  with  what  we 
saw.  His  portraits  and  miniatures  on  ivory 
being  especially  noticeable  for  their  beautifiil 
quaulities  and  finish.  We  could  not  wish  to 
see  better  work.  A  list  of  Mr.  Hafner's  cus- 
tomers would  read  like  a  column  of  the  pho- 
tographic "four  hundred."  Photographers 
who  want  the  highest  grade  colored  work  fin- 
ished on  paper,  porcelain  or  ivory  would  do 
well  to  write  Mr.  Hafner,  at  53  West  28th 
Street,  New  York. 


Some  remarkable  photographic  enlargements 
have  been  issued  by  the  makers  of  the  Cooke 
anastigmats,  to  illustrate  the  work  of  these 
lenses.  One  of  them  shows  a  small  boy  leap- 
ing a  rope,  his  clear  cut  shadow  appearing 
several  feet  below  him,  the  boy  being  high 
in  mid-air.  On  one  corner  is  a  small  print 
from  the  original  negative,  the  enlargement 
being  seven  or  eight  times  larger.  The  other 
photograph  is  a  big  one  enlarged  from  a 
6^x8^  negative  and  shows  a  crowd  of  many 
hundred  persons  watching  one  of  the  nu- 
merous fires  in  New  York  City.  Both  pic- 
tures are  well  worth  examination  as  showing 
the  possibilities  of  a  high  grade  lens  like  the 
Cooice  anastigmat.  They  are  now  to  be  seen 
displayed  in  many  of  the  larger  supply  houses 
throughout  the  country. 


LIST  OF  AWARDS:  KODAK  COMPETITIONS,  1905.  ti 


We  have  received  from  the  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.  a  detailed  list  of  the  prize 
winners  in  their  1905  International 
Competition.  The  judges  were  Messrs. 
Chas.  I.  Berg,  Henry  Troth  and  A.  Rad- 
clyflFe  Dugmore.  Their  task  was  by  no 
means  a  light  one,  but  they  nevertheless, 
carried  it  out  with  conscientious  thor- 
oughness. 

We  note  that  quite  a  number  of  the 
awards  went  to  foreign  competitors ;  also 
that  the  American  awards  were  distrib- 
uted over  a  wide  area  of  this  country. 

The  list  of  prize  winners  follows.  At 
a  later  date  the  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  will 
publish  a  portfolio,  in  which  a  number 
of  the  best  pictures  will  be  reproduced. 

List  of  Awards, 

Class  A.  Open,  i%M%  or  larger: 
1st  Prize,  $150 — E.  Steichen,  New  York. 

2nd  Prize,  $100 — Mrs.  Nancy  Ford 
Cones,  Covington,  Ky. 

3d  Prize,  $50— Alfred  Stieglitz,  New 
York. 

4th  Prize,  $25 — ^John  Dolman,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

$10  Each  and  Honorable  Mention — 
Mrs.  Myra  A.  Wiggins,  Salem,  Oregon ; 
Miss  Nellie  Coutant,  Crawfordsville, 
Ind. ;  Annie  W.  Brigman,  Oakland,  Cali- 
fornia; Miss  E.  A.  Whieldon,  Eccles- 
hall,  Leamington,  England;  Helen  P. 
Gatch,  (Salem,  Oregon;  F.  H.  Kelly, 
Haverstock  Hill,  London  N.  W.,  Eng- 
land; G.  A.  Lee,  Baltimore,  Md. ;  Sid- 
ney C.  Durst,  Cincinnati,  O. ;  Wm.  S. 
Rice,  Stockton,  Calif.;  Daniel  Dunlop, 
Motherwell,  Scotland. 

Class  B.  Open.  zV^^iV^  or  smaller: 
1st  Prize,  $100  gold — M.  E.  Brockbank, 
Southport,  England. 

2d  Prize,  $50  gold — James  M.  Brown- 
ing, Dunardrie,  Bridge  of  Weir,  Scot- 
land. 

3d  Prize,  $25  gold — Mrs.  G.  A.  Bar- 
ton, Hartopp  Rd.,  Birming^ham,  Eng- 
land. 


$10  Each  and  Honorable  Mention — 
H.  H.  Burns,  33  Claremont  Terrace, 
Edinburgh,  Scotland;  E.  B.  Vignoles, 
London,  W.  C,  England;  Jenet  Hamil- 
ton, London  W.,  England ;  John  S. 
Neary,  Trenton,  N.  J.;  Myra  A.  Wig- 
gins, Salem,  Oregon.  And  five  awards 
of  Honorable  Mention  and  $5.00  each. 

Class  C    Open.    Enlargements: 

1st  Prize,  $150  gold — Dr.  Alfred  Mil- 
ler, Hatton  Asylum,  Warwick,  Eng. 

2nd  Prize,  $100  gold — E.  Steichen, 
New  York. 

3rd  Prize,  $50  gold — Laura  Adams 
Armer,  Berkeley,  Calif. 

$20  Each  and  Honorable  Mention — 
Alfred  Stieglitz,  New  York;  Annie  W. 
Brigman,  Oakland,  Calif.;  Harold  Ba- 
ker, Birmingham,  England;  Walden 
Shaw,  Chicago,  Ills.;  H.  B.  Conyers, 
Urbana,  Ohio. 

Class  D.    Novice.   SJiM^i  or  larger. 

1st  Prize,  $100  gold — Harriet  Lynam, 
Concord,  N.  H. 

2nd  Prize,  $60  gold— W.  A.  Wilson, 
Idaho  City,  Idaho. 

3d  Prize,  $50  gold — Elizabeth  M. 
Rice,  Stockton,  Cal. 

$10  Each  and  Honorable  Mention — 
R.  Mathee,  A'Soindres,  Paris,  France; 
T.  W.  Allen,  Paris,  Ky. ;  Dr.  Albert  R. 
Benedict,  Montclair,  N.  J.;  Benj.  W. 
Guppy,  Woodfords,  Me.;  Francis-  A. 
Tinker,  Sheffield,  England.  And  five 
awards  of  Honorable  Mention  and  $5.00. 

Class  E.  Novice:  3j[4xJ^  or  smaller. 
1st  Prize,  $75  gold — S.  Virginia  Atwell, 
Worcester,  Mass. 

2d  Prize,  $40  gold — ^Johannes  Noack, 
Fried 2ir an,  Berlin,  Germany. 

3d  Prize,  $25  gold — Arch.  McVicar, 
Greenock,  Scotland. 

4th  Prize,  No.  4  Cartridge  Kodak — 
Miss  E.  Barratt,  The  Poplars,  Klevedon, 
Essex,  England. 

5th  Prize,  No.  3A  Folding— Dr.  F. 
W.  Robertson,  Wimbledon,  London,  S. 
W.,  England. 
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And  eight  awards  of  Honorable  Men- 
tion and  a  No.  5  Folding  Pocket  Kodak. 

Class  F.  Novice:  Brownie  Pictures. 
1st  Prize,  No.  5  Cartridge — Mrs.  Ada 
C.  Morgan,  Denver,  Colo. 

2nd  Prize,  No.  4  Cartridge — Miss  G. 
M.  Cooper,  Preston,  England. 

3d  Prize,  No.  3A  F.  P.  K.— M.  J. 
Walker,  Monroe  City,  Mo. 

4th  Prize,  No.  3  F.  P.  K.— Jeanette 
Hedges  Todd,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 


Sth  Prize,  No.  2  F.  P.  K.— Miss  Doro- 
thea Seton,  Edinburgh,  Scotland.  And 
fourteen  awards  of  Honorable  Mention 
and  Folding  Pocket  Kodaks. 

Special  Velox  Class:  Best  Prints  on 
Velox  Paper.  ist  Prize,  $100 — ^E. 
Steichen,  New  York. 

2nd  Prize,  $60 — ^John  Dolman,  No. 
1328  Chestnut  St.,  Philadelphia,   Pa. 

3d  Prize,  $40 — Nellie  Coutant,  Craw- 
fordsville,  Ind. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


Owing  to  the  big  strike  in  the  printing 
trade,  we  have  been  unable  to  maintain  ouf 
schedule  and  get  the  magazine  out  on  time. 
We  hope,  however,  that  conditions  will  im- 
prove and  that  the  April  number  will  make 
its  appearance  with  the  usual  promptness. 


Taym)r,  Tayi<or,  &  HoBSON,  Ltd.,  ask  us 
to  announce  that  they  have  removed  from 
the  sixth  to  the  top  floor  of  the  St.  James 
Building.,  New  York.  They  now  occupy  the 
entire  floor  recently  used  by  the  New  York 
Lens  Co.  and  the  St  James  Photograph  Co., 
and  have  thus  largely  increased  their  facili- 
ties for  dealing  with  their  rapidly  increasing 
business.  This  is  the  second  time  within  two 
years  that  Taylor,  Taylor  &  Hobson  have  had 
to  increase  their  facilities — a  proof  of  the 
growing  popularity  of  the  Cooke  Lens. 


The  Nebraska  Photographers'  Association 
holds  its  seventeenth  annual  convention  at 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  May  16,  17  and  17.  Special 
attention  is  drawn  to  the  Grand  Portrait 
Class— -open  to  the  world.  Three  portraits; 
no  restrictions  as  to  size,  framed  separately 
or  collectively  and  without  glass.  ^  No  entry 
fee  in  this  class.  The  offering  is  a 
gold  medal.  Entries  must  reach  The 
Robert  Dempster  Co.,  Omaha,  not  later  than 
May  14.  Further  information  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  Second  Vice-President,  C.  E. 
Day,  Hebron,  Nebraska.  The  time  is  getting 
short  and  we  hope  that  many  of  our  readers 
will  get  busy  and  send  in  some  of  their  best 
work. 


The  Photo-Secession  is  holding  in  its 
rooms  at  291  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  an 
interesting  series  of  exhibitions.  Photogra- 
phers who  happen  to  be  in  the  city  on  any 
of  the  dates  given  would  do  well  to  call  and  see 
the  prints  on  view.  The  exhibition  and  dates  are 
Marich  9  to  24,  photographs    by    Eduard    J. 


Steichen,  New  York.  The  exhibition  will 
include  the  photographers*  experiments  in 
color-photography.  April  5th  to  23d,  Multiple 
Gum  Prints  by  German  and  Austrian  photog- 
raphers. April  25th  to  end  of  the  sea- 
son general  exhibition  of  work  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Photo-Secession. 


We  recently  received  a  picture  postal  card, 
showing  a  handsome  city  house  with  the  im- 
print "Home  of  A.  L.  Bowersox."  We  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Bowersox  on  the  acquisition  of 
such  a  substantial  and  artistic  home.  We 
have  watched  Mr.  Bowersox's  steady  rise  in 
photography  from  a  humble  beginning  and  are 
glad  to  see  his  efforts  so  well  rewarded — and 
at  such  a  comparatively  early  date. 


G.  Gennert,  24  E.  13th  Street,  New  York, 
informs  us  that  the  supply  of  the  British 
Journal  Almanac  and  the  American  Annual 
for  1906  is  almost  exhausted.  Photographers 
who  have  not  secured  copies  of  these  use- 
ful annuals  should  see  to  it  that  they  secure 
copies  before  it  is  too  late. 


Jas.  H.  Smith,  of  306  E.  41st  Street,  Chi- 
cago, III.,  has  sent  us  a  sample  of  his  new 
"Victor"  flash  powder.  Tests  made  with  it 
seem  to  bear  out  his  statement  that  it  has 
from  four  to  twelve  times  the  illuminating 
power  of  some  of  the  older  brands.  A  great 
saving  in  cost  as  well  as  a  great  reduction 
of  the  smoke  nuisance  must  result  from  its 
use.  Further  details  of  this  powder  will  be 
found   in   the    advertising   columns. 


The  March  Chemical  List,  issued  by  the 
Chas.  Cooper  Co.,  194  Worth  Street,  New 
York,  for  free  distribution  is  the  most  com- 
plete chemical  list  we  know,  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  every  progressive  photog- 
rapher. 
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WAGNER  AND  BLISTERS  ON  BROMIDE  PAPER. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Looking  through  one  of  our  con- 
temporaries, we  came  across  an  article 
entitled  "Wagner  and  the  Pianola,"  and 
we  wondered  what  message  Wagner  had 
for  the  man  who  was  seeking  a  remedy 
for  blisters  on  bromide  paper.  We  were 
unable  to  see  any  connection.  Second 
thoughts  made  us  wonder  what  Wagner 
could  teach  the  photographer,  and,  to 
be  frank,  we  do  not  think  he  knew  any- 
thing about  blisters. 

Then  we  wondered  if  the  photogra- 
pher knew  anything  about  Wagner  or 
of  any  of  the  great  masters  of  music, 
painting,  poetry  or  science.  We  are  afraid 
that  his  knowledge  of  them  or  their 
works  is  very  slight.  The  average  pho- 
tographer is,  unfortunately,  not  so  well 
read  or  informed  as  he  ought  to  be. 

The  photographer  who  would  make  por- 
traits that  are  to  be  more  than  mere 
maps  of  individuals  must  be  more  than 
a  master  of  lighting  and  posing — ^a  lay 
figure  can  be  lighted  and  posed  and  its 
portrait  can  be  made,  but  let  the  photog- 
rapher light  and  pose  ever  so  wisely,  he 
cannot  charm  the  wooden  expression 
from  the  wooden  face. 

How  many  of  the  "lay-figure"  variety 
of  photographs  do  we  see  in  showcases 
and  reception  rooms?    If  the  truth  be 


told,  they  predominate.  Pleasing  pic- 
tures, and  quite  recognizable  by  friends 
and  relatives.  How  long  would  a  stran- 
ger gaze  upon  one  of  them?  Three,  five 
or  ten  seconds — long  enough,  perhaps, 
to  take  in  a  few  details  that  might  be 
brought  out,  then  on  to  the  next.  Here 
and  there  we  walk  into  a  studio  and 
see  some  portraits  that  are  portraits. 
They  compel  our  attention  and  admira- 
tion. We  lay  them  down  only  to  take 
them  up  again  and  again.  We  instinct- 
ively feel  that  we  are  looking  at  a  per- 
sonality. We  see  consciousness,  charac- 
ter and  will. 

Why  are  these  so  few  and  far  be- 
tween? We  can  almost  count  on  our 
fingers  the  studios  where  we  know  we 
can  find  them.  The  reason  is  a  simple 
one.  The  photographer  has  lighted  and 
posed,  but  has  failed  to  arouse  any  in- 
terest in  the  sitter  beyond  the  point  of 
looking  pleasant. 

To  get  beyond  the  looking-pleasant 
point  there  must  be  some  sympathy,  some 
chord  of  interest  between  the  sitter  and 
the  photographer.  As  one  of  our  lead- 
ing portraitists  remarked  to  the  writer 
as  he  sat  for  his  portrait,  "I  can  only 
take  you  as  I  see  you."  Therefore  any 
lack  of  interest  or  s)rmpathy  between  sit- 
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ter  and  worker  will  result  in  an  uninter- 
esting portrait. 

The  more  general  knowledge  the  pho- 
tographer has  the  more  subjects  he  can 
intelligently  and  interestingly  talk  upon, 
the  more  often  is  he  going  to  get  a  por- 
trait that  is  worth  the  name.  There  are 
a  thousand  and  one  subjects  ranging 
from  Wagner's  music  dramas  to  the  last 
baseball  game,  any  one  of  which  is  li- 
able to  stir  up  your  sitters  to  varying 
degrees  of  interest  and  enthusiasm — you 
know  and  feel  what  he  knows  and  feels 
on  the  same  subject.  You  feel  that  you 
are  on  common  ground.  He  soon  loses 
all  self-consciousness  and  forgets  the 
real  object  of  his  visit  to  the  studio,  and 


the  result  is  a  portrait  that  is  very  much 
more  than  a  mere  contour  map  of  the 
face. 

The  photographer  needs  more  cul- 
ture, more  of  that  broad  general  knowl- 
edge that  will  enable  him  to  meet  and 
talk  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men ; 
that  will  enable  him  to  take  up  a  thread 
of  conversation  and  hold  the  interest  of 
his  sitter.  A  superficial  knowledge  is 
not  enough,  and  may  lead  to  pitfalls  and 
a  rapid  decline  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  sitter.  The  result  will  be  the  "lay 
figure"  portrait.  But  given  a  subject  of 
interest  common  to  sitter  and  photog- 
rapher, it  is  an  easy  matter  to  secure  a 
characteristic  portrait. 


AN  EXQUISITE  TEMPERAMENT.— B.  J.  FALK. 

BY  SIDNEY  ALLAN. 


Strange,  that  I  should  have  never 
run  across  this  man  before  now.  Only 
when  my  editor  suggested  his  name  did 
I  recall  that  there  was  such  a  photog- 
rapher in  existence. 

Although  the  name  "Falk"  is  as  pop- 
ular as  any  in  the  photographic  world, 
the  man  himself  has  understood  to  keep 
away  from  the  glare  of  the  limelight. 
He  does  not  know  the  value  of  the  pom- 
pous phrase,  he  has  no  pet  theories  to 
exploit,  and  has  never  tried  to  make 
himself  a  mode  of  the  day.  Not  that  he 
would  not  take  his  firm  stand  whenever 
there  is  a  stir  and  bustle  of  thought — 
as,  for  instance,  now  in  the  copyright 
question — ^but  he  does  it  with  an  ami- 
able and  unassuming  grace,  keeping  his 
own  personality  in  the  background.  He 
prefers  to  let  the  products  of  his  studio 
do  the  talking..  The  operating  room  is 
his  field  of  action,  and  he  is  satisfied 
if  the  results  reach  the  highest  standard 
of  excellence  that  his  ability  is  capable 
of. 

.  A  new  acquaintance  is  very  much  like 
a  new  book.  It  is  only  with  old  friends 
and  old  books  that  we  may  chat  the  hours 
away.    A  new  friend,  like  a  new  book, 


may  come  into  your  life,  and  you  may 
find  both  winsome.  But  it  is  not  until 
the  book  is  dog-eared  and  the  man  is 
worn  down  into  a  certain  intimacy  that 
you  take  a  real  pleasure  in  them.  It  is 
the  familar  book — ^with  its  friendly  savor 
of  a  favorite  dish — that  gives  the  great- 
est satisfaction;  in  equal  measure  you 
cannot  really  like  a  man  until  you  know 
what  to  expect  of  him. 

But  there  are  exceptions,  men  that 
give  themselves  so  naturally  that  even 
at  the  first  meeting  you  feel  perfectly  at 
ease,  as  if  you  knew  them  for  a  long 
time.     Such  a  personality  is  B.  J.  Falk. 

He  impressed  me  by  the  gentleness 
of  his  manners,  the  sincerity  of  his  opin- 
ions, and  the  loyalty  to  his  profession. 

Falk  belongs  to  the  old  guard — Shav- 
ing established  himself  as  early  as  1877 
— ^but  to  the  old  g^ard  that  "never  sur- 
rendered"; on  the  contrary,  shrewd 
man  of  affairs  that  he  was,  he  kept 
apace  with  the  technical  innovations  and 
the  fads  and  fancies  of  each  decade, 
and  is  to-day  as  successful  as  any  of  the 
younger  men!  He  began  in  the  old  col- 
lodipn  days,  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt 
the  dry  plates,  and  after  years  of  so- 
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called  "professional  work,"  branched 
out  as  a  society  photographer.  Who 
else  would  have  had  the  courage  and 
insight  to  open  a  fashionable  studio  in 
the  Waldorf-Astoria?  And  after  all 
these  experiences  of  a  long  career  of 
twenty-eight  years — he  is  now  situated 
in  West  33d  Street  opposite  the  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria— he  is  as  alert  and  progres- 
sive as  at  the  start.  The  best  proof  for 
this  is  that  he  is  the  only  portrait  photog- 
rapher who  went  seriously  into  color 
photography.  He  clearly  sees,  even  as 
I  had  occasion  to  state  at  various  times, 
that  portraiture  in  color  will  be  the  most 
important  development  in  the  evolution 
in  photography,  and  he  only  regrets  that 
his  present  business  does  not  allow  him 
to  take  it  up  as  a  specialty. 

The  advent  of  portraiture  in  color  is 
to  him  inevitable.  It  has  been  coming 
all  this  time.  Already,  fifteen  years  ago 
— one  and  a  half  years  before  Prof. 
Vogel  in  Germany — ^E.  Bierstadt,  in 
Reid  Street  (N.  Y.),  tried  to  solve  the 
problem.  More  recently  Kurtz  experi- 
mented with  still  lifes  on  three  plates. 

Bequeral,  Poitevin,  Lippmann,  Joly, 
Clark-Maxwell,  have  since  endeavored 
in  various  ways  to  mirror  the  colors  of 
nature.  New  cameras,  filters  and  print- 
ing papers  for  that  purpose  are  contin- 
ually invented.  It  has  become  merely 
a  question  of  time.  In  the  meanwhile 
a  studio  has  been  opened  in  Berlin  that 
devotes  itself  entirely  to  color  portrait- 
photography.  Falk,  in  turn,  sent  over 
for  one  of  those  experts.  The  experi- 
ments which  he  made  in  his  studio  were 
quite  successful,  but  he  found  that  the 
difficulty  of  successive  or  simultaneous 
exposures,  of  registration,  of  keeping 
the  apparatus  in  order,  etc.,  were  still 
too  elaborate  and  expensive  to  be 
handled  as  "a  side  issue"  in  any  pho- 
tographic establishment. 

"One  had  to  devote  all  one's  time  to 
it,  and  I  can't  aflford  that,"  he  modestly 
remarked,  "so  I  have  shelved  it  for  the 
present;  but  it  is  one  of  my  dearest 
wishes  to  see  it  effective,  in  good  work- 


ing order,  before  I  make  my  departure 
from  this  earth." 

The  way  he  said  it  showed  me  the  man 
in  a  clear  light.  He  does  not  seem  to 
care  a  snap  for  any  personal  glory;  of 
course,  he  would  not  object  to  it,  he 
would  even  feel  proud  of  it,  but  the 
principal  concern  is  after  all  the  welfare 
of  photography.  I  have  met  few  men 
in  my  life  with  such  an  impersonal  at- 
titude toward  their  own  accomplish- 
ments. 

Glancing  over  the  work  on  his  walls, 
I  was  surprised  at  the  unevenness  of  the 
display.  There  were  a  few  as  perfect 
as  photog^phic  craftsmanship  can  make 
them,  others  merely  represented  a  fair 
average,  while  some  were  disappointing, 
to  say  tihe  least.  I  do  not  remember  of 
ever  having  seen  the  work  of  one  studio 
cover  such  a  wide  range  in  character 
and  quality,  from  the  commonplace  to 
the  most  exquisite  specimen  of  portrait- 
ure. Why,  some  of  his  portraits,  par- 
ticularly one  of  the  profile  of  a  young 
girl  rather  curiously  spaced,  were  even 
"secessionist"  in  tendency. 

"It  is  rather  easy  to  make  that  sort 
of  a  thing,  if  one  wants  to  make  it,"  he 
remarked.  "To  put  good,  strong  quali- 
ties into  the  average  run  of  your  work 
is  by  far  more  difficult.  You  see  every 
man  is  subject  to  moods.  Did  you  never 
notice,  looking  at  the  different  show 
cases,  that  the  expressions  on  the  faces  of 
one  photographer  are  all  serious,  while 
those  of  another  are  all  gay  and  cheer- 
ful? The  temperament  of  a  photog- 
rapher always  gets  into  his  work.  There 
is  no  escape  from  it.  And  the  tempera- 
ment itself  is  due  to  changes.  Some 
morning  when  I  am  in  bad  humor,  no 
matter  what  I  may  do,  all  my  sitters 
will  have  a  sour  expression  in  their  faces. 
On  the  other  hand,  when  I  feel  particu- 
larly happy  or  elated  over  some  good 
news,  my  feeling  is  sure  to  impart  itself 
to  the  countenance  of  my  sitters." 

This  sounded  very  plausible,  and  in 
a  way  explained  to  me  the  unevenness 
of  his  work.    Yet,  after  all  it  seems  to 
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me  only  possible  with  a  man  who  pos- 
sesses a  temperament  generally  so  ex- 
quisite in  tune  that  even  its  slightest 
discords  will  influence  those  who  come 
in  contact  with  it. 

"For  that  reason,"  Falk  continued,  "I 
try  to  work  as  quick  as  possible.  '  Al- 
ready in  1881  I  was  in  favor  of  fapid 
exposure.  I  divided  the  usual  times  of 
exposure :  ten  or  twenty  seconds  by  ten, 
which  gave  me  one  to  two  seconds.  I 
worked  under  the  strongest  light  I  could 
get.  My  idea  was  the  photographer  has 
to  do  it '  all  if  he  does  not  suceed  in 
getting  a  straightforward,  life-like  ex- 
pression; he  alone  is  to  blame  for  it. 
And  for  that  quick  work  is  absolutely  es- 
sential. At  that  time,  when  nearly  all  my 
time  was  taken  up  by  theatrical  work,  I 
was  also  fond  of  making  all  sorts  of 
stunts — for  instance,  a  clown  jumping 
through  a  hoop"  (and  he  showed  me  the 
negative).  "I  wanted  to  give  the  impres- 
sion of  instantaneousness." 

"And  do  you  still  work  in  the  same 
fashion?" 

"The  light  in  this  studio  is  not  good 
enough  for  very  rapid  work.  You  see, 
my  skylight  is  of  blind  .glass,  and  in  sum- 
mer I  have  to  screen  off  the  light  by  two 
sets  of  curtains,  as  the  reflections  of  the 
red  walls  opposite  interfere  consider- 
ably." 

Falk  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  those 
men  who  do  not  fret  much  about  pos- 
sible disadvantages  and  that  sort  of  a 
thing,  but  who  readily  adapt  themselves 
to  conditions  and  always  do  the  best 
they  can  under  the  prevailing  circum- 
stances. 

Talking*  of  lighting  he  spoke  of 
Sarony,  who  really  had  an  ideal  arrange- 
ment for  lighting.  "No  fancy  light,  the 
light  was  more  direct — sl  matter  of  angles 
— ^very  strong  and  always  of  the  same 
quality.  He  merely  had  to  pose  a  person 
ttiere  and  was  sure  of  a  result.  Of  course 
he  differentiated  the  light  values.  I  do 
not  agree  at  all  with  those  photographers 
who  light  all  persons  in  the  same  way." 

"You  are  of  the  opinion  that  different 


types  of  character  should  be  differently 
lighted?" 

"Decidedly  so.  One  has  to  find  for 
each  character  the  light  which  is  best 
suited  to  the  complexion,  the  color  of 
the  hair,  the  expression  of  the  face,  or 
any  physical  characteristic.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  girl  has  a  peculiar  interesting 
curve  in  her  shoulder  or  arm  one  wants 
to  emphasize  it,  as  long  as  it  is  beauti- 
ful." 

Glancing  at  his  collection  of  "theat- 
rical" backgrounds,  which  are  of  a  most 
astounding  variety,  I  asked  him  whether 
he  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  simplify 
his  general  studio  outfit  as  so  many  of 
his  contemporaries  have  done. 

"No,  I  have  always  worked  very  much 
the  same  way,"  he  replied. 

"You  seem  to  be  peculiarly  free  of 
any  theory  or  pose,"  I  interrogated. 

"Yes,  I  don't  go  in  for  that  sort  of  a 
thing.  I  haven't  the  gift  of  talking  as 
some  other  men  have.  All  I  try  for  is  a 
good,  satisfactory  likeness,  a  pleasing 
effect,  well  posed  and  well  lighted." 

After  inspecting  the  reception  room 
and  the  studio,  Mr.  Falk  invited  me 
to  his  private  den,  a  large  and  curious 
room,  crammed  full  with  books,  pictures, 
statuary  and  souvenirs  of  every  descrip- 
tion. Also  the  growlery — so  familiar  in 
western  studios  but  sadly  absent  in  New 
York  establishments — was  not  missing. 
One  could  not  help  feeling  at  home. 

And  there  we  sat  in  the  twilight  and 
talked  of  conventions  and  exhibitions, 
of  color  and  "freak  photography,"  of 
the  Metropolitan  Section  of  the  New 
York  State  Society  and  the  copyright 
law.  Noticing  a  few  of  the  charming 
photographic  crayons  of  Sarony  on  the 
wall,  the  latter  became  for  awhile  the 
topic  of  our  animated  conversation.  We 
both  agreed  that  he  was  a  wonderful 
man,  a  true  genius  in  his  way.  Unpho- 
tographic?  Why,  of  course,  in  that  par- 
ticular kind  of  work,  even  as  Steichen 
is  to-day.  Steichen  and  Sarony,  an  in- 
adequate comparison !  Not  at  all.  Each 
man  represents  a  different  phase  of  art. 
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and  one  as  good  as  the  other,  I  suppose, 
in  the  long  run  of  time.  Sarony  will 
always  occupy  a  little  niche  in  the  es- 
timation of  photographers.  Let  i;s  be 
just  and  hope  that  Steichen  will  do  the 
same. 

Falk  told  me  how  he  had  admired 
Sarony,  how  much  he  had  learned  from 
him;  that  he  really  owed  "an  awful 
lot"  to  him. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  cannot  quite  agree 
with   it     In   my  humble  opinion  Falk 


owes  all  that  has  made  him  dear  to  his 
friends  and  valuable  to  the  profession 
solely  to  himself,  to  his  modesty,  his 
sincerity,  his  adaptibility  and  rare  crafts- 
manship, his  loyalty  and  unselfishness  in 
all  that  pertains  to  the  welfare  and  pro- 
gress of  photography,  and  above  all  else 
to  his  exquisite  temperament — that  has 
won  me  over  to  his  side  the  first  time  I 
had  occasion  to  feel  the  firm  grasp  of 
his  hand  in  mine. 


THE  HANDLING  OF  FAULTY  NEGATIVES. 

BY  E.    L.    MIX. 


In  many  studios  the  question  seems 
to  be  "How  many  prints  in  a  day  can 
the  printer  make  of  a  number  of  ordered 
negatives?"  Every  studio  at  some  time 
or  other  has  the  pleasure  of  making  a 
sitting  one  day  and  promising  some 
finished  prints  by  noon  the  next.  If  the 
negative  is  one  that  needs  no  "doctor- 
ing," all  is  well ;  but  it  often  happens  that 
it  does  need  "doctoring,"  and  then  it  is 
difficult  to  get  a  passable  result.  The 
time  is  so  limited  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  finish  the  prints  as  they  should  be 
and  to  please  the  customer.  In  such  a 
case,  when  the  prints  are  finished  and 
ready  to  be  delivered,  the  operator  or 
reception-room  clerk  calls  the  printer 
downstairs  and  wants  to  know  "Why  it 
is  that  the  pictures  are  so  dark  on  one 
side,  so  chalky  on  the  other,  and  why 
isn't  there  some  detail  in  that  white  dress, 
for  I  am  sure  the  negative  was  all  right, 
etc."  The  printer's  work  is  judged  by 
the  finished  prints,  and  if  a  rush  order  is 
printed  in  the  time  allowed  and  the  prints 
are  bad,  the  printer  is  blamed  for  the  re- 
sult. 

Of  course,  they  do  not  consider  that, 
perhaps,  the  negative  was  faulty  and 
needed  extra  handling.  They  simply 
wanted  the  prints  by  a  certain  time,  re- 
gardless of  everything  else.  There  seems 
to  be  a  lack  of  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  reception-room  clerk  and  operator 


in  the  matter  of  time  wh'en  promising 
work,  for  we  know  that  the  negatives 
sent  up  to  the  printing-room  are  often 
not  perfect,  the  defects  being  various, 
such  as  faulty  lighting,  under-timing, 
overdeveloping,  etc.  When  such  a  neg- 
ative is  handed  to  the  printer  he  is  ex- 
pected to  get  very  nearly  as  good  a  result 
from  it  as  from  a  good  one.  Though 
this  is  obviously  impossible,  the  experi- 
enced worker  can  by  judicious  manipu- 
lation, get  the  best  obtainable  results. 
There  are  several  ways  of  "doctoring"  up 
such  negatives ;  for  instance : 

A  negative  is  received  by  the  printer, 
which,  when  put  in  the  frame  and 
printed,  gives  the  shadow  in  the  finished 
print  a  trifle  too  heavy.  In  that  case,  by 
blueing  the  shadow  on  the  negative  with 
a  little  Prussian  blue,  the  shadow  will 
print  more  evenly  with  the  higher  lights, 
and  produce  a  more  pleasing  resuU  than 
had  it  been  printed  without  being  "doc- 
tored." 

Another  simple  method  is  to  use  pow- 
dered charcoal.  Rub  some  of  the  pow- 
der on  your  finger,  then,  holding  the  tis- 
sue frame  and  negative  up  to  a  window, 
rub  the  finger  on  the  parts  of  the  tissue 
corresponding  with  those  on  the  nega- 
tive that  are  to  be  affected.  The  result 
will  be  that  the  negative  will  print  evenly 
and  give  the  higher  lights  and  half-tones 
a  chance,  and  the  finished  pictures  will 
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be  more  pleasing  to  the  customer,  as  well 
as  to  the  photographer,  than  if  they  had 
been  printed  in  the  ordinary  manner.  Of 
course,  overdoing  the  matter  is  as  bad, 
if  not  worse,  than  not  touching  it  at  all. 
A  little  practice  will  give  one  the  correct 
idea. 

Again,  in  a  negative  strong  in  contrast, 
say  a  woman  or  child  dressed  in  white 
and  printed  without  "doctoring,"  there 
is  often  nothing  but  a  patch  of  white  to 
represent  the  dress  after  the  print  has 
been  toned  and  fixed.  Take  the  tissued 
frame  and  negative  to  a  window,  trace 
with  a  lead-pencil  the  light  side  of  the 
face  and  dress,  remove  the  negative 
from  the  frame,  cut  out  the  part  traced 
on  the  tissue  with  a  knife,  then  put  an- 
other piece  of  tissue  on  the  frame,  put 
your  negative  and  paper  in  the  frame 
and  print.  Note  the  first  print.  Should 
the  shadow  still  print  too  dark  before  the 
light  side  is  dark  enough,  use  charcoal. 
The  finished  print  will  have  detail  in  the 
dress,  and  the  whole  print  will  be  more 
acceptable  to  all  concerned  as  compared 
with  the  first  print. 


Occasionally  a  negative  is  handed  to 
the  printer  which  seems  a  hopeless  case. 
I  have  printed  from  a  negative!  and  got 
good  results  when  even  the  operator  was 
skeptical.  The  subject  was  an  old  man, 
nearly  ninety  years  old,  white  hair  and 
beard,  a  very  red  complexion.  The  neg- 
ative was  badly  undertimed  and  over- 
developed, making  a  very  hard  and  "con- 
trasty"  negative.  The  printer  was  ex- 
pected to  get  the  best  print  possible  from 
it.  I  first  blued  the  shadow,  then  cut 
the  tissue  on  the  light  side  of  the  face, 
and,  after  using  some  charcoal  on  the 
outside  tissue,  printed  it  in  the  shade. 
The  finished  picture,  considering  the  n^- 
ative,  amount  of  "doctoring,"  etc.,  was 
first-class.  The  time  taken  to  secure 
this  result  was  fully  paid  for  by  an  order 
for  a  number  of  duplicates.  This  was  an 
exception  and  needed  "heroic"  treatment- 
It  takes  but  a  few  minutes  to  "doctor" 
a  negative  in  any  or  all  of  the  ways  men- 
tioned, and  the  finished  pictures  are  so 
much  the  better  as  to  fully  justify  the 
time  taken.  Many  good  orders  are  often 
secured  by  these  means. 


CARBON  PRINTS  ON  DAGUERREOTYPE  PLATES  AND 

ALUMINUM. 

BY  A.    J.   JARMAN. 


One  of  the  most  beautiful  products 
of  the  carbon  process  is  a  finished  print 
upon  a  highly  polished  silver  surface, 
such  as  that  of  the  Daguerreotype  plate. 
These  pictures  have  already  been  called 
the  ^twentieth  century  Daguerreot)rpe. 
Although  the  surface  may  be  matted  so 
as  to  give  a  delicate  diffused  whiteness, 
the  result  is  not  so  effective  or  attractive 
as  the  mirror-like  surface  of  highly  pol- 
ished silver.  A  copper  plate  may  be 
electro-gilded  and  polished  to  a  high 
degree,  and  the  carbon  print  developed 
thereon  by  the  single-transfer  process  or 
by  double  transfer,  yet  the  effect  is  not 
so  pleasing  as  the  silvered  surface  of 
the  Daguerreotype  plate. 


Miethod  of  Production. 

The  easiest  and  best  method  for  the 
production  for  this  kind  of  print  is  to 
employ  the  single-transfer  process.  In 
this  case  a  reversed  negative  is  neces- 
sary, and  this  can  be  produced  in  four 
different  ways.  First,  by  a  reflecting 
prism;  secondly,  by  reversing  the  film, 
removing  it  from  the  negative  and  re- 
mounting it  upon  a  clear  glass  plate  in 
a  reversed  position;  thirdly,  by  the  use 
of  a  celluloid  film  for  the  negative,  ob- 
taining the  reverse  by  printing  through 
the  film,  and  fourthly,  by  reversing  the 
sensitive  plate  in  the  plate  holder. 

If  the  film  must  be  removed  from  a 
glass  negative  for  the  reversal,  it  will 
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be  found  better  to  transfer  it  to  a  piece 
of  clear  celluloid,  the  surface  of  which 
has  been  well  cleaned  and  prepared  by 
coating  with  a  thin  solution  of  gelatine 
— ten  grains  of  gelatine  to  one  ounce  of 
water.  The  stripping  of  the  film  from  a 
gelatine  negative  is  easily  accomplished 
by  making  up  the  following  solution  of 
chrome  alum;  twenty  grains  of  com- 
mercial chrome  alum  to  each  ounce  of 
water.  Allow  the  negative  to  soak  in 
this  for  twenty  minutes  to  thoroughly 
harden  the  film  and  prevent  after  ex- 
pansion. After  this  treatment  the  plate 
must  be  well  washed  in  running  water 
for  ten  or  more  minutes,  when  dried 
make  up  the  following: 

Fluoride   of   sodium    (com- 
mercial)        }4  ounc« 

Citric  acid   jounce 

Water    lo      ounces 

As  soon  as  the  salts  are  dissolved  take 
equal  parts  of  each  and  mix  them  in  a 
hard-rubber  tray  (not  glass  or  porce- 
lain) ;  insert  the  negative  and  rock  the 
tray.  In  three  or  four  minutes  the  film 
will  pucker  around  the  edges.  Now  take 
the  top  edges  of  the  film  with  the  fore- 
finger and  thumb  of  each  hand,  lift  it 
carefully  from  the  glass  and  dip  it  into 
clean  water;  then  while  still  wet  lay  it 
down  upon  the  celluloid,  the  face  of  the 
film  being  reversed.  The  film  is  easily 
adjusted  upon  the  celluloid  by  means 
of  a  camel-hair  brush;  any  air-bubbles 
may  be  removed  by  stroking  the  surface 
with  a  flat  camel-hair  brush;  this  will 
also  squeeze  out  any  superfluous  water. 
The  celluloid  must  now  be  pinned  down 
upon  a  clean  dry  board  and  remain  in  a 
horizontal  position  until  dry.  In  this 
case  the  celluloid  negative  will  be  printed 
with  the  film  side  direct  upon  the  carbon 
tissue,  instead  of  printing  through  the 
film.  The  film  when  once  stripped  may 
be  transferred  to  a  glass  plate  in  the  same 
manner. 

The  Silvered  Plate. 

Having  the  reversed  negative  now 
ready  the  silvered  plates  must  now  be 
prepared  and  polished.    The  easiest  way 


to  procure  these  plates  is  to  obtain  what 
is  known  as  reflector  plate;  this  is  very, 
smooth  copper  plate  silvered  on  one  side 
ready  for  polishing — ^this  can  be  readily 
done  by  any  electro-plater  at  a  small 
cost.  Take  the  plates,  one  at  a  time, 
holding  them  at  one  corner  with  a  pair 
of  pliers;  dip  the  plate  into  a  solution 
of  potash  lye  or  a  strong,  warm  solution 
qf  common  washing-soda,  rub  the  sur- 
face over  in  straight  lines  with  a  tuft 
of  absorbent  cotton  pressed  into  the  end 
of  a  six-inch  piece  of  india-rubber  tube ; 
the  rubbing  must  be  done  very  lightly  so 
as  not  to  scratch  the  surface  of  the  plate* 
Rinse  the  plate  in  cold  water;  observe 
whether  the  water  stands  upon  the  bright 
surface  without  showing  any  greasy  ap- 
pearance— if  so  the  plate  is  dean.  As 
soon  as  the  plate  is  washed  pour  over  it 
a  few  ounces  of  distilled  water;  this 
forms  the  last  rinsing,  the  object  being 
to  create  such  a  clean  surface  that  there 
shall  be  no  organic  matter  or  lime  left 
in  the  few  drops  that  remain  upon  the 
surface  when  drying  and  thus  mark  the 
surface.  The  plates  may  now  be  stood 
aside  to  dry,  away  from  sulphurous 
fumes.  If  only  a  few  plates  are  to  re- 
ceive treatment,  it  will  be  better  to  carry 
out  the  cleaning  as  above  described,  and 
flood  the  surface  of  the  still  wetted  plates 
with  a  plain  warm  solution  of  gelatine, 
ten  grains  of  gelatine  to  one  ounce  of 
water,  then  allow  to  dry;  those  that  are 
cleaned  and  dried  without  the  gelatine 
coating  are  to  be  coated  with  plain  col- 
lodion, this  being  an  alternative  method 
of  preliminary  coating  before  the  print- 
ing issue  is  attached. 

Sensitizing  is  carried  out  by  preparing 
a  bath  of  sensitizing  solution  as  follows: 

Bichromate  of  potash  (c.  p.)  ij4  ounces 

Water    50      ounces 

Carbonate  of  ammonia 20     grains 

Glycerin  2      drachms 

As  soon  as  the  crystals  are  dissolved, 
filter  the  solution  through  absorbent  cot- 
ton into  a  clean,  wide-mouthed,  amber 
bottle ;  this  done,  pduf  the  mixture  into 
a  clean  tray  (carry  thfs  work  out  under 
artificial  light),  and  puf  into  it  a  piece 
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of  carbon  tissue,  about  8  by  lo  size  por- 
trait brown  in  color,  completely  immers- 
ing it,  face  down;  tBen  turn  it  over 
and  brush  the  surface  over  with  a  flat 
camel-hair  brush  to  remove  the  air-bub- 
bles; then  turn  the  tissue  over  again, 
face  down,  and  allow  it  to  remain  for 
three  minutes  from  the  time  of  the  first 
immersion;  then  remove  it  and  lay  it 
face  down  upon  a  sheet  of  clean  glass  ii 
by  14;  place  upon  the  back  a  piece  of  thin 
India-rubber  cloth  and  apply  a  squegee, 
holding  the  cloth  at  one  end  with  the 
left  hand,  applying  the  squegee  with  the 
other;  as  soon  as  the  excess  of  bichro- 
mate solution  has  been  squeeged  out  lift 
the  cloth  and  wipe  the  back  of  the  tis- 
sue with  a  piece  of  soft  rag;  lift  the  two 
top  comers  of  the  tissue,  insert  the  tips 
of  two  photographic  clips,  lift  the  tissue 
and  suspend  it  upon  a  stretched  wire  in 
a  dark  room  to  dry. 

If  the  tissue  is  prepared  in  the  even- 
ing it  will  be  perfect-dry  the  next  morn- 
ing. No  light  except  a  ruby  or  deep- 
orange  light  must  be  allowed  to  reach 
the  tissue,  as  it  is  now  very  sensitive. 
It  may  be  cut  into  pieces  the  size  re- 
quired. 

The  negative  must  now  be  masked 
with  a  piece  of  black  paper,  the  hole 
being  cut  three  inches  by  four;  this  is 
to  allow  one-eighth  of  an  inch  for  the 
safe  edge.  The  piece  of  tissue,  3J4  by 
4^,  is  now  placed  upon  the  masked 
negative  in  an  ordinary  printing  frame 
just  the  same  as  for  ordinary  sensitized 
paper,  the  back  adjusted  ready  for  ex- 
posure. In  exposing  take  another  nega- 
tive of  about  the  same  printing  qualities 
as  the  negative  to  be  printed  in  carbon, 
place  upon  this  negative  a  strip  of  sen- 
sitized printing-out  paper  and  put  the 
two  frames  out  to  print  in  bright  day- 
light; after  a  short  time  turn  both 
frames  over,  removing  the  strip  of  paper 
as  soon  as  it  is  about  one-third  as  deep 
as  it  ought  to  be  for  a  finished  print. 
Repair  to  the  dark-room,  remove  the 
tissue  and  place  it  in  a  fight-tight  box, 
and  continue  the  printing  until  the  re- 
quired number  of  prints  have  been  made. 


Development. 

Development  may  now  be  proceeded 
with  in  the  following  manner :  two  trays 
II  by  14,  made  of  hard  rubber  or  com- 
position, and  two  enamelled  iron  trays 
the  same  size  are  necessary.  Make  up  a 
solution  of  common  alum,  two  ounces 
of  powdered  alum  to  twenty  ounces  of 
water,  and  filter ;  this  is  best  made  with 
hot  water  and  allowed  to  cool.  Place 
this  in  one  of  the  hard-rubber  trays, 
half  fill  the  second  tray  with  cold  water 
and  immerse  the  printed  tissue  in  the 
water;  allow  it  to  remain  until  it  lies 
nearly  flat ;  •  remove  and  dip  it  into  a 
clean  mixture  of  sugar  and  water,  half 
a  pound  of  sugar  in  ten  ounces  of  water 
(in  fact,  white  syrup).  Take  one  of  the 
silvered  plates  that  has  been  coated  with 
the  gelatine  solution,  wet  it  in  clean 
water,  dip  it  into  the  sugar  solution  and 
lay  it  down  upon  a  clean,  smooth  board,, 
face  up;  then  place  the  tissue  upon  it, 
face  down;  adjust  it  in  position,  cover 
it  with  the  rubber  cloth  and  apply  the 
squegee,  at  first  lightly,  then  increase 
the  pressure,  but  do  not  stroke  the 
squegee  too  quickly — -a  slow  even  pres- 
sure is  best.  Now  lift  the  cloth,  lay  the 
plate  with  its  tissue  aside  and  treat  the 
others  in  the  same  way,  placing  a  piece 
of  thick  blotting-paper  between  each  as 
they  are  stacked  and  allow  them  to  stand 
for  twenty  minutes.  Then .  place  them 
in  one  of  the  enamelled  iron  trays  con- 
taining lukewarm  water;  let  them  re- 
main in  this  for  five  minutes;  take  ohe 
of  them  and  dip  it  into  the  second  tray, 
containing  water  somewhat  hotter.  In 
a  short  time  the  coloring  matter  will  be 
seen  to  ooze  from  the  edges  of  the  plate. 
Now  take  hold  of  one  corner  of  the  tis- 
sue and  lift  it  carefully  off  the  plate  be- 
neath the  water;  throw  this  into  the 
waste  box  and  proceed  to  develop  the 
print  upon  the  plate  by  holding  in  the 
left  hand  while  in  the  water,  and  throw- 
ing water  over  it  with  the  right.  The 
temperature  of  the  water  must  be  kept 
up  by  the  addition  of  more  hot  water; 
In  the  course  of  a  few  seconds  the  print 
will  be  seen  to  stand  out  upon  the  ptate. 
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and  in  the  course  of  about  one  minute 
the  development  will  be  complete. 

The  print  now  must  be  washed  in  a 
soft  stream  of  running  water  and  placed 
in  the  alum  bath  for  one  minute.  It  is 
then  rinsed  again  carefully  under  the 
faucet  and  laid  to  soak  in  a  tray  of  clear 
water  for  a  few  minutes  or  so  to  get  rid 
of  the  excess  of  alum.  It  must  now  be 
rinsed  for  a  few  seconds  under  a  stream 
of  water  and  stood  in  a  clean  rack  to  dry. 
The  other  plates  that  have  been  soaking 
in  the  warm  water  can  be  taken  in  hand 
in  the  same  way,  in  fact  they  must  not 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  the  warm  water 
too  long  before  removing  the  tissue,  as 
the  plates  are  liable  to  become  marked. 

The  effect  produced  is  charming  in 
€very  particular.  Before  you  is  a  pic- 
ture with  all  the  beautiful  gradations  of 
tone  as  in  the  Daguerreotype,  the  shad- 
ows being  semi-transparent,  the  beauti- 
ful reflection  of  light  in  the  high-lights 
from  the  bright  silver  surface  beneath, 
and  above  all  there  is  an  absolutely  per- 
manent picture  upon  a  silvered  surface. 
As  soon  as  the  print  is  perfectly  dry  it 
can  be  spotted  if  necessary  and  then  var- 
nished with  a  clear  varnish,  the  formulae 
for  which  will  be  given  herewith.  Do 
not  use  a  chrome-alum  bath  for  the 
semi-hardening  of  the  print,  this  salt 
being  liaole  to  make  the  film  too  hard 
and  cause  it  to  crack;  use  the  common 
powdered  white  alum. 

In  employing  the  alternative  process, 
where  the  plate  has  been  cleaned  and 
dried,  about  half  a  pound  of  plain  col- 
lodion wil  be  required.  In  this  instance* 
the  plate  must  be  coated  with  collodion 
by  pouring  a  pool  on  the  centre  of  the 
plate  and  allowing  it  to  run  to  each  cor- 
ner ;  then  drain  die  excess  back  into  the 
bottle.  In  the  course  of  about  half  a 
minute  place  the  plate,  face  up,  in  a  tray 
of  clean  water;  allow  it  to  remain  until 
the  ether  and  alcohol  are  washed  out, 
then  place  the  wetted  carbon  tissue  in 
the  same  maner  as  described  for  the 
plate  with  the  gelatine  coating,  only  in 
this  case  the  use  of  the  syrup  may  be 
omitted,  all  the  after  operations  being 
the  same  as  described. 


Aluminum  Plates. 

In  the  case  of  aluminum,  the  sheet, 
metal,  which  need  not  be  at  all  thick, 
should  be  procured  already  frosted,  and 
if  a  special  size  and  shape  of  plate  is 
required,  perhaps  with  burnished  edges, 
then  it  will  be  advisable  to  get  the  plate 
cut  to  shape,  and  have  it  frosted  or 
matted  by  an  electro-plater.  In  making 
portraits  on  aluminum,  the  metal  must 
be  cleaned  in  a  warm  solution  of  com- 
mon soda  to  get  rid  of  any  grease  spots, 
because  the  solution  of  potash  lye,  espe- 
cially if  very  strong,  is  liable  to  attack 
the  aluminum,  ithis  metal  being  acted 
upon  vigorously  by  the  caustic  alkalies 
of  potash  and  soda.  All  that  will  be 
necessary  in  the  use  of  aluminum,  after 
cleaning  and  rinsing,  will  be  to  dip  it 
in  the  syrup  and  the  printed  carbon  tis- 
sue as  well,  after  soaking  it  in  cold 
water  until  it  lays  flat,  and  squegee  them 
together  as  in  the  silvered  plate,  not  at- 
tempting to  develop  until  the  two  have 
remained  together  for  twenty  minutes 
or  more.  Development  may  then  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
silvered  plates. 

The  collodion  used  in  this  process  is 
not  the  enamel  collodion — this  is  too 
thick — ^the  collodion  required  is  thinner; 
so  that  if  enamel  collodion  is  the  only 
kind  procurable  it  must  be  thinned  with 
a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  pure  alcohol 
and  sulphuric  ether.  A  clear,  hard  var- 
nish suitable  for  the  coating  of  these  car- 
bon prints  upon  metal  can  be  made  as 
follows : 

Clear  celluloid  25  grains 

Concentrated  amyl  acetate....  6  ounces 

Cut  the  celluloid  into  strips,  place  the 
above  into  a  clean  dry  bottle,  stand  this 
in  water  which  must  be  brought  to  boil- 
ing point,  a  piece  of  folded  paper  be- 
tween the  bottom  of  the  bottle  and  the 
pan  to  prevent  the  bottle  from  cracking. 
The  mixture  must  be  shaken  well  sev- 
eral times  and  the  bottle  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  hot  water  to  cool  down  grad- 
ually. In  the  course  of  about  six  hours 
the  celluloid  will  have  become  liquefied. 
The  mixture  must  be  shaken  well  to  in- 
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sure  complete  incorporation.  This  prep- 
aration will  present  the  consistency  of 
castor  oil  and  may  have  to  be  thinned 
down  slightly,  which  is  accomplished  by 
the  addition  of  an  ounce  or  two  of  the 
concentrated  amyl  acetate ;  this  prepara- 
tion is  known  under  the  name  of  crystal- 
line. The  surface  produced  by  this 
preparation  is  exceedingly  tough  and  re- 
sistant; a  photograph  upon  metal  or 
glass  when  coated  with  this  varnish  be- 
comes quite  waterproof.  It  is  applied 
by  pouring  upon  the  plate  the  same  as 
described  for  collodion. 

The  drying  may  take  place  by  spon- 
taneous evaporation  at  ordinary  temper- 
ature, or  may  be  aided  by  heat.  The 
first  method  is  the  best.  Another  water- 
proof varnish  may  be  made  by  mixing 


the  following,  in  this  case  no  heating  is 
required : 

Concentrated  amyl  acetate....  6  otuices 
Pyroxylin  (gun  cotton)  ....24Q  grains 
Shake  the  mixture  well,  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  pyroxylin  will  become  dissolved, 
filter  through  a  piece  of  cheesecloth 
pressed  lightly  in  the  neck  of  a  glass 
funnel;  repeat  this  operation  twice. 
The  varnish  is  now  ready  for  use. 

In  using  these  preparations,  pour  only 
a  small  pool  of  the  liquid  upon  the  plate, 
give  it  time  to  flow  to  each  comer.  This 
will  prevent  the  overflow  at  the  edges, 
the  varnish  being  moire  viscous  than 
ordinary  collodion;  while  if  it  is  too 
thin  the  surface  will  show  up  in  pris- 
matic colors.  In  this  case  the  plate  must 
be  varnished  twice. 
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As  indicated  by  our  title,  photog- 
raphy in  colors  is  advancing  to  a  bril- 
liant destiny.  Although  it  has  often 
been  spoken  of  as  a  fact,  it  is  none  the 
less  true  that  the  thing  is  at  present  to 
be  considered  as  having  only  attained 
the  position  of  requiring  some  years 
more  research  before  we  can  encourage 
the  hope,  with  some  measure  of  truth, 
that  the  end  has  been  more  nearly  ac- 
complished. 

The  process  which  seems  to  stand  be- 
fore all  others  is  that  of  simultaneous 
selection  instead  and  in  place  of  sepa-' 
rate  and  successive  selection.  Evidently 
it  will  be  seen,  as  in  all  simple  appli- 
cations, why  it  is,  after  having  made 
necessary  the  employment  of  three  dis- 
tinct screens,  each  effective  on  a  corre- 
sponding plate,  that  we  arrive  at  not 
more  than  one  operation  on  a  single  sen- 
sitive plate  constituted  in  harmony  with 
the  three  screens,  reducing  to  a  mini- 
mum of  the  possible  surface  and  dis- 
persing to  infinity  on  all  parts  of  the 
sensitive  plate. 

This  is  certainly  not  a  new  idea;  it 
occurred  to  Louis  Ducos  du  Hauron  in 


1869.  After  him  came  Prof.  Joly,  in 
Dublin,  with  his  plate  of  multiple  screens 
obtained  by  the  aid  of  lines  in  juxtapo- 
sition, alternating  of  red,  green  and  blue. 
Sampolo  and  Brasseur  improved  on  ibis 
by  ruling  the  lines  seventeen  to  the  mil- 
limetre instead  of  seven  or  eight  to  the 
millimetre,  as  employed  by  Prof.  Joly. 

After  that  came  the  method  of  MM. 
Auguste  and  Louis  Lumiere,  based  on       > 
the    employment    of    grains    of    potato 
starch,  suitably  sifted  and  tinted  to  the 
three  color  values. 

A  mixture  of  these  colored  granules 
in  convenient  proportions  is  dusted  on 
to  a  glass  plate,  covered  with  a  sticky 
film,  to  which  the  starch  therefore  ad- 
heres, the  granules  lying  very  closely 
one  to  another  to  form  a  screen  of  three 
colors. 

Nevertheless  they  could  not  cover  ab- 
solutely all  parts  of  the  plate,  the  inter- 
stices between  the  granules  being  filled 
up  by  the. black  powder  of  the  granula- 
tion and  varnish,  and  consequently  sus- 
ceptible of  replacing  the  spaces  not  cov- 
ered with  the  starch. 

There  are  about  fifty  of  these  gran- 
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ules  in  the  space  of  a  millimetre,  which 
form  a  selective  screen  very  much  more 
close  than  that  of  Joly  or  of  Sampolo  and 
Brasseur. 

MacDonough  arrived  at  the  same  idea 
by  means  of  a  gum  lac,  pulverized  and 
sifted. 

Quite  recently  the  Photogram  pub- 
lished an  article  relative  to  a  chromatic 
plate  perfected  by  John  H.  Powrie,  of 
Chicago.  This  plate  is  ruled  very  closely 
with  colored  lines  of  600  to  800  to  the 
inch.  Here,  again,  the  idea  is  the  utiliza- 
tion of  a  multiple  color  screen. 

From  these  several  indications  re- 
garding the  employment  of  plates  with 
multiple  screens  we  see  a  convergence 
of  views  which  is  almost  identical  even 
to  the  details  of  operation.  So  far  the 
method  of  Lumiere  seems  to  be  the 
most  likely  to  meet  with  success. 

We  are  not  speaking  merely  from  a 
cursory  examination  of  the  process,  but 
after  having  thoroughly  looked  into  and 
admired  the  results,  which  are  in  every 
way  surprising,  and  absolutely  convinc- 
ing. There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
a  lot  of  technical  skill  is  required  to  make 
such  plates,  and  the  difficulties  to  con- 
tend against  on  account  of  the  delicacy 
of  the  work  are  indeed  considerable. 
But  we  are  accustomed  to  believe  in 
Messrs.  Lumiere  as  being  capable  of  ac- 
complishing marvelous  things,  and  we 
think  they  are  in  the  way  of  realizing 
the  crowning  point  of  the  whole  of  their 
wonderful  productions.  Of  this  we  have 
seen  sufficient  to  prove  the  possibility 
though  we  were  at  first  somewhat  in- 
credulous, not  believing  that  such  a 
method  of  selection  would  lead  to  a 
truthful  representation. 

Amongst  the  work  of  this  kind  which 
we  have  been  shown  were  two  exam- 
ples 13x18  centimetres  (Sx/J^  inches), 
and  these  were  transparencies  for  pro- 
jection. The  first  was  an  inimitable  pic- 
ture full  of  the  infinite  light  and  shade 
of  nature.  In  this  the  sky,  the  sea,  the 
verdure,  and  the  sunlight  were  all  ren- 
dered  with   extraordinary   truthfulness. 


When  this  is  projected  by  any  means 
the  effect  is  extraordinarily  realistic. 

After  this  we  are  led  to  conclude  we 
shall  soon  be  able  to  obtain  similar  re- 
sults. Nevertheless,  to  turn  out  such 
work  commercially  there  are  many  dif- 
ficulties, as  one  can  readily  understand. 
It  is  evident  that  the  plates  must  be 
coated  with  the  various  granules  of  the 
greatest  purity  to  form  the  three  color 
values,  and  such  plates  must  not  be  ex- 
posed to  the  slightest  ray  of  white  light. 
Moreover,  this  coatirig  must  be  isolated 
by  means  of  a  water  varnish  of  a  suit- 
able index  of  refraction,  and  this  in 
turn  receives  the  coating  of  sensitive 
emulsion.  This  is  prepared  by  the  re- 
duction of  a  salt  of  silver,  the  grain  of 
the  silver  being  rendered  as  fine  as  pos- 
sible. 

Briefly,  in  the  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem one  has  to  take  into  account  many 
factors,  all  of  a  very  delicate  nature, 
and  the  neglect  of  any  one  of  which  may 
spoil  the  operations.  That  is  why  a 
commercial  output  of  the  plates  has  not 
yet  been  attained.  But  when  success  in 
these  matters  has  been  reached,  it  will 
be  possible  to  produce  a  photograph  in 
colors  at  one  exposure  and  with  a  single 
development. 

The  only  drawback  to  this  method  is 
that  it  is  not  applicable  to  prints  on 
paper.  But  everything  in  good  time. 
It  will  assuredly  come,  we  are  convinced, 
when  Messrs.  Lumiere  complete  their 
work  by  giving  us  prints  in  color.  It 
may  be  that  the  year  1906  will  pass  by 
without  these  plates  becoming  articles  of 
commerce,  but  when  they  are,  this  firm 
will  undoubtedly  be  flooded  with  orders 
from  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Another  sign  of  progress  is  to  be  ob- 
served in  M.  Lippmann's  process  of  in- 
terference photography.  In  a  communi- 
cation to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  he 
gives  the  results  of  experiments  made 
with  a  film  of  bichromated  gelatine,  the 
water  from  which  has  been  evaporated 
to  solid  matter  and  fixed  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  visibility  of  the  colors,  which 
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disappear  through  dessication.  He  then 
immerses*  the  plate,  not  in  pure  water, 
but  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium.  After  drying  the  colors  still 
exist,  but  are  feebly  visible.  The  iodide 
of  potassium  then  remains  in  the  plate 
unequally  divided  by  the  maxima  and 
minima  of  interference.  If  now  the  sur- 
face of  the  plate  in  the  dry  state  is 
treated  with  a  20  per  cent,  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  the  colors  will  reappear 
with  extraordinary  brilliance.  If  after 
washing  the  plate  it  is  dried  the  colors 
remain  with  all  their  former  brilliance. 
It  is  established  by  these  results  that  the 
colors  viewed  by  transmitted  light  are 
changed  to  their  complementaries,  and 
the  negatives  thus  obtained  are  brilliant. 
The  eminent  savant  concludes  from 
these  experiments  that  we^  have  arrived 
at  a  time  when  we  may  obtain  the  same 
results,  not  only  with  bichromated  coat- 
ings, which  are  of  slight  sensitiveness 
and  slightly  orthochromatic,  but  with 
films  of  gelatino-bromide,  and  one 
should  be  able  to  multiply  the  proofs  in 
colors  by  printing  in  a  frame  in  the  same 
way  as  ordinary  photographs.    Without 


doubt  we  shall  arrive  at  the  printing  by 
contact  of  positives  in  color  from  the 
polychrome  negatives  of  Messrs.  Lu- 
miere. 

We  are  bound  to  admit  from  the  in- 
dications of  these  two  processes  that 
photography  in  colors  is  well  in  view, 
that  quite  important  progress  has  been 
made,  and  that  there  is  hope  of  beii^ 
able  very  shortly  by  means  of  the  ordi- 
nary operations  to  obtain  quite  artistic 
and  delicate  results. 

We  do  not  say  we  are  on  the  point  of 
a  practical  solution,  but  that  the  theories 
having  been  proved  and  demonstrated 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  problem,  still 
so  complicated,  of  the  selection  and  im- 
pression of  colors,  will  soon  be  trans- 
formed into  a  more  simple  and  flexible 
method. 

In  conclusion,  the  view  that  should  be 
taken  is  the  firm  conviction  that  this 
end  will  be  realized,  for  the  greater  honor 
of  photography  and  for  the  gratification 
of  the  numerous  amateurs  who  are  rather 
tired  of  monochrome,  and  are  eager  to- 
reproduce  the  charm  and  truth  of  color. 
— Penrose  Annual,  1905-6. 
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The  lens  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  photographer's  outfit,  and  therefore 
due  consideration  should  be  given  in  se- 
lecting the  one  which  is  most  appropri- 
ate to  the  particular  branch  of  photog- 
raphy which  is  most  required. 

The  following  lecture,  delivered  by  E. 
A.  Hey  wood,'  before  the  West-  Riding 
Optical  Society,  will  prove  interesting: 

Aplanatic,  anastigmats,  rectilinear, 
rectigraph,  double  anastigmat,  Steinheil 
orthostigmat,  Beck,  autograph,  wide  an- 
gle, rapid  symmetrical,  single  acromatic, 
rectigraphic,  detective  aplanats,  panto- 
scope,  periplanat,  triachromat,  eury- 
scope,  plastigmat,  periplan,  etc.  No  won- 
der bewilderment  strikes  the  tyro  when 
faced  with  this  array  of  high-sounding 
titles — made  of  glass  and  brass ;  commo- 
dities common  enough  in  all  conscience. 


but  when  made  in  the  form  of  a  pho» 
tographic  lens — well,  turn  up  your  cata- 
logues and  note  the  wonderful  trans- 
formation in  value.  Let  us  simmer  this 
lot  down  to  an  intelligible  level.  First, 
then,  the  definition  of  these  "high  titles,"^ 
most  of  which  are  created  for  registra- 
tion purposes: 

1.  Periplan,  Greek — ^peri,  "around," 
plan,  "plain." 

2.  Plastigmat,  an  abbreviation  of 
plain  and  anastigmat. 

3.  Triachromat,  tri,  three  single 
lenses  cemented  together,  claimed  to  be 
a  marked  improvement  on  the  ordinary 
double-lens  system. 

4.  Periplanat,  our  old  friend  the 
Greek  affix  again — ^plane,  all  round. 

5.  Pantascope — circle  prefix  to  see* 

6.  Euryscope — linear. 
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7.  Detective  aplanat,  rapid  rectilinear. 

8.  Rectigraphic,  to  graphically  delin- 
eate. 

9.  Single  achromatic,    corrected  for 
chromatism. 

10.  Rapid  symmetrical,  quick  propor- 
tionate delineation. 

11.  Wide  angle,  short  focus  (use  in 
limited  areas). 

12.  Autograph,  a  good  word,  self-act- 
ing graphically. 

13.  Qthostigmat,  from  orthogon,  a 
rectangled  figure. 

14.  Anastigmat,  practically  a  rectilin- 
ear lens  of  great  rapidity,  varying  an- 
gles. 

15.  Aplanatic,  from  the  two  Greek 
words,  signifying  no  straying.  A  cor- 
rected lens;  to  use  another  word,  recti- 
linear. 

If  you  have  followed  my  attempt  to 
level  out  the  various  titles  of  lenses,  you 
will  conclude  that  they  may  be  classed 
under  four  heads : 

The  simple  lens. 
The  achromatic  lens. 
The  linear  lens. 
The  wide-angle  lens. 

The  first  is  made  up  of  a  single  con- 
verging lens,  a  veritable  exponent  of  the 
term  conjugate  focus — photographical- 
ly, without  a  definite  focus,  a  lens  full 
of  faults  and  imperfections.  The  other 
three  are  compound  lens  systems,  espe- 
cially adapted  to  bend  rays  of  light,  in 
order  to  serve  certain  conditions  requi- 
site for  all  classes  of  photography. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  prism  re- 
flects or  bends  light  to  the  base.  Thus 
if  two  prisms  were  fixed,  both  bases  in- 
wards, we  should  have  an  illustration  of 
a  double  convex  lens.  Bearing  in  mind 
this  fact,  we  now  see  clearly  why  a 
double  convex  lens  cannot  focus  all  the 
rays  on  one  plain;  the  ravs  of  diflFerent 
colors  would  centre  at  diflFerent  points. 

All  lenses  are  sections  of  spheres;  the 
inch  focal  measurement,  as  usually  ex- 
pressed, means  that  the  rays  incident 
upon  a  piano  convex  lens  come  to  a 
point  at  a  distance  exactly  equal  to  the 


diameter  of  the  sphere  of  which  the  lens 
is  a  portion.  In  the  case  of  a  double 
convex,  the  distance  of  the  focus  of  par- 
allel rays  is  equal  to  the  semi-diameter 
or  "radius"  of  the  sphere. 

Thus,  a  six-inch  lens  means  that  such 
a  lens  brings  rays  of  light  to  a  focus  at 
six  inches  from  the  source  of  incidence, 
and  that  such  a  lens  curvature,  if  con- 
tinued, would  form  a  circle  of  a  diam- 
eter of  six  inches. 

Up  to  the  point  of  incidence,  rays  travel 
at  uniform  speed;  the  refraction,  how- 
ever, which  then  takes  place  tends  to  par- 
tially split  up  the  light  and  gives  us  a 
kind  of  prismatic  eflFect.  The  higher 
the  degree  of  curvature  the  more  notice- 
able is  this  defect,  termed  chromatic  ab- 
erration. Another  fault  is  also  noticed 
that  the  object  looked  at  appears  to  be 
more  and  more  curved  as  the  curvature 
becomes  greater;  this  distortion  is  term- 
ed spherical  aberration. 

Spherical  aberration  is  particularly  no- 
ticeable in  common  qualities  of  convex 
spectacle  lenses  of  high  power,  and  it 
will  be  noticed  in  spectacle  optics  that 
a  glass,  say,  of  8  D,  if  made  of  less 
acute  curvature,  gives  greater  comfort 
than  one  of  equal  focus  of  a  less  diam- 
eter. A  small  hand  reader  of  three-inch 
focus  and  one-inch  diameter  is  a  veri- 
table exponent  of  positive  spherical  ab- 
erration. 

By  decreasing  the  field  illumination, 
viz.,  cutting  oflf  the  marginal  rays  by 
means  of  a  stop,  we  may  still  make  a 
single  convex  glass  useful  to  the  bud- 
ding amateur,  for  by  this  means  the  two 
troublesome  hindrances  to  lens  working 
are  to  a  certain  extent  disposed  of. 

I  said  to  a  certain  extent  for  the  cor- 
rection here  given  does  not  dispose  of 
the  terrible  risks  of  the  many  falling 
buildings  heroically  snapped  by  the  ven- 
turesome amateur  under  immense  masses 
of  stone  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
Of  course,  there  are  diflFerent  lenses  for 
diflFerent  purposes.  I  have  a  picture  of 
the  demolition  of  a  very  hiph  chimney 
at  Burley,  midway  between  the  sky  and 
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the  earth,  upon  which  really  no  adverse 
criticism  could  be  advanced. 

A  falling  chimney  with  the  sky  as  a 
background  affords  a  good  subject  for 
a  single  lens  camera.  A  second  picture 
with  the  s^me  camera  taken  when  the 
huge  mass  had  reached  the  ground  show- 
ed an  indication  of  a  start  to  regain  its 
vertical  position. 

The  "hour-glass  distortion"  is  the  re- 
sult of  a  stop  placed  behind  a  single  lens. 
The  barrel-like  curves  are  the  result  of 
a  stop  placed  in  front  of  the  same  lens — 
thus  showing  quite  clearly  the  necessity 
for  better  material  in  order  to  make  pho- 
tographic optics  a  success.  We  have  seen 
the  results  of  positive  aberration  and 
negative  aberration.  A  further  step, 
then,  in  photographic  optics  is  to  make 
the  two  defects  neutraJize  each  other. 
Complete  neutralization  would  result 
were  the  curves  of  the  convex  and  con- 
cave equal,  the  result  would  be  plain 
glass ;  due  consideration,  of  course,  gives 
us  lenses  of  varied  foci  and  brings  be- 
fore us  aplanatism,  or  the  achromatic 
lens  of  a  single  form  made  up  of  a  con- 
cave diverging  power  and  a  convex  con- 
verging power,  the  resulting  focus  being 
positive. 

Such  a  lens,  however,  is  not  free  from 
curved  distortion,  for,  although  the  im- 
age may  be  fairly  linear  upon  the  ground 
glass,  development  of  the  latent  image 
shows  the  defect,  more  particularly  when 
criticized  from  a  black  and  white  point 
of  view.  The  photographic  gamut  of 
light  and  shade  in  other  respects  is  oc- 
casionally a  poor  representation  of  the 
beautiful  colored  image  impinged  upon 
the  focussing  screen. 

Chemical  focus  becomes  a  matter  only 
for  serious  consideration  to  the  worker 
in  three-color  photography ;  the  chemical 
rays  of  the  spectrum  violet  should  be 
in  focus  with  the  best  achromatic  lenses. 
With  a  non-achromatic  lens  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  visual  and  the 
chemical  focus. 

Depth  of  focus  may  be  said  to  be  com- 
mon to  all  lenses,  when  suitably  stopped 
down.      A   picture   which   shows   great 


depth  of  focus  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
owes  its  value  to  judicious  exposure,  de- 
velopment and,  more  important  still,  a 
generally  diffused  light  and  the  color  of 
objects.  Generally  speaking,  however, 
lenses  of  the  shortest  focus  have  the 
least  depth;  this  fact  renders  the  wide- 
angle  lens  a  dangerous  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  general  worker!  Depth  is  secured 
by  stopping  down.  If,  then,  securing 
depth  of  focus  be  our  aim,  we  must  em- 
ulate the  "pin-hole"  which  possesses  this 
particular  virtue,  depth. 

Angular  aperture  vis  determined  by 
the  cylindrical  bundle  of  rays  which 
pass  through  the  lens.  When  the  dia- 
phragm is  in  front  of  the  lens  the  hole 
indicates  the  aperture  of  the  lens,  but  if 
the  diaphragm  be  behind  the  lens  the 
hole  cannot  be  an  indication  of  aperture 
because  the  lens  acts  upon  the  light  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  diaphragm.  To  find 
the  aperture  of  a  lens,  first  focus  a  dis- 
tant object  and  replace  the  ground  glass 
by  a  sheet  of  cardboard,  making  a  pin- 
hole coincident  with  the  axis  of  the  lens. 
In  a  dark  room  place  a  candle  behind 
the  pin-hole  and  the  focussing  screen 
before  the  lens.  The  size  of  the  disc  of 
light  is  the  aperture  of  the  lens  with 
the  diaphragm  used. 

Although  the  lens  is  a  very  important 
item,  without  the  aid  of  stops  it  would 
be  but  a  poor  aid  to  the  photog^pher. 
Its  value  may  be  simply  demonstrated 
by  twisting  your  newspaper  in  the  form 
of  a  tube  and  looking  at  a  distant  ob- 
ject or  the  screen.  It  will  be  at  once 
noticed  that  the  view  is  considerably 
sharpened. 

These  stops  are  made  in  various  forms, 
the  first  used  being  that  of  the  "Water- 
house"  kind,  formed  of  blackened  metal 
discs  placed  within  a  slot,  another  form 
being  a  rotating  disc  having  various 
sizes  of  apertures.  The  most  universal 
is  that  termed  the  iris  diaphragm,  formed 
of  a  number  of  concentric  plates  pivot- 
ed to  a  circumferential  band,  which; 
being  actuated  by  a  projecting  peg, 
diminishes  or  enlarges  the  aperture.  The 
best  form  is  the  band  iris;  the  relative 
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aperture  is  marked  oflf  on  a  scale  upon 
the  lens  top. 

The  iris  diaphragm  owes  its  existence 
to  the  natural  iris,  from  which  form  the 
lens-maker  has  copied  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  works  of  nature.  If  the  lens 
may  be  styled  the  eye  of  the  camera, 
then  the  stop  is  the  iris,  and  the  aper- 
ture of  the  stop  is  the  pupil  of  that  eye. 

By  the  use  of  stops  we,  as  before 
stated,  increase  the  defining  power  of 
the  lens,  and  decrease  both  the  chro- 
matic and  spherical  aberrations,  the  mar- 
ginal rays  being  cut  off,  pictures  are 
rendened  sharper  ,  and  the  anwunt  of 
light  being  under  control,  exposure  can 
be  regulated  in  proportion  to  the  rapid- 
ity of  plates. 

A  perfect  knowledge  of  the  operation 
of  stops  or  diaphragms  in  photographic 
lenses  and  an  apt  judgment  in  putting 
that  knowledge  into  use,  constitute  one 
of  the  most  important  qualifications  of  a 
successful  photographer. 

All  the  parallel  rays  fall  obliquely  upon 
the  flat  surface  of  a  condenser  and  are 
thus  upon  emergence  scattered  in  all  di- 
rections. But  by  inserting  a  stop  only 
those  rays  which  may  be  brought  to  a 
sharp  focus  are  transmitted.  This  is  an 
illustration  of  extreme  spherical  aberra- 
tion. 

Opticians  frequently  come  across  old 
makes  of  lens  stops,  some  simply  num- 
bered, I,  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  others  having  no 
marks  whatever.  Since,  however,  the  in- 
troduction of  the  uniform  system  estab- 
lished by  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Great  Britain,  a  universal  standard  has 
become  recognized. 

In  no  department  of  optics  is  stand- 
ardization of  greater  necessity  than  that 
of  diaphragms.  The  system  adopted  is 
that  stops  have  a  definite  relation  to  the 
focal  length  of  the  lens. 

The  length  having  been  ascertained, 
the  stops  are  considered  ^s  fractions  of 
the  focus;  thus  an  eight-inch  lens  would 
be  represented  at  open  aperture  by  f/8, 
the  largest  stop  being  No.  i,  and  would 
be  thus  expressed — focal  length  8",  the 


aperture  being  one-eighth  of  the  focal 
length.  The  area  of  the  next  stop  would 
be  half  th€  size,  the  third  half  the  area 
of  the  second,  and  so  on. 

The  amount  of  light  transmitted  by 
each  of  seven  stops  is^  say : 

8,      11-31,      16,      22-62,      32,      45J,      64, 
1,         I    .       i  i  ^       ^        ii 

hence  the  exposure  must  be  greater  as 
the  stops  decrease  in  size,  the  ruk  being 
to  double  the  exposure  with  each  smaller 
stop. 

If  a  lens  is  said  to  work  at  f/8,  the 
lens  at  that  aperture  should  show  that  it 
covers  the  plate,  or  is  sharp  to  the  edges, 
giving  a  correct  field  or  circle  of  illu- 
mination; the  larger  this  circle  is  the  bet- 
ter. If  only  just  covered,  the  advan- 
tage of  a  rising  front  and  swing  back 
is  to  a  certain  extent  lost,  and  shows 
an  under-exposed  effect  at  the  margins. 

The  width  of  angle  of  view  included 
by  a  lens  depends  upon  the  size  of  plate 
used — narrow,  mid,  or  wide  angle,  is 
proportionate  to  the  covering  surface. 

Thus  a  lens  of  eight-inch  focus  would 
be  a  narrow  angle  lens  upon  a  quarter- 
plate  surface,  the  same  lens  upon  a  half- 
plate  surface  would  represent  a  mid- 
angle,  and  upon  a  whole  plate  a  wide 
angle. 

Astigmatism,  or  incorrect  spherical 
definition,  was  said  to  exist  in  all  lenses 
prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  modem 
anastigmat.  Astigmatism  means  "with- 
out a  poirit,"  those  whose  vision  is  astig- 
matic will  readily  understand  this  part 
of  the  subject.  It  has  been  said  that  all 
eyes  are  more  or  less  astigmatic,  that  is, 
a  figure  of  horizontal  and  vertical  lines 
cannot  be  correctly  focussed  upon  the 
retina.  When  this  defect  assumes  a  cer- 
tain degree  cylindrical  lenses  are  adapted 
for  its  correction.  The  ordinary  single 
achromatic  and  rectilinear  lenses  vary 
in  this  fault.  Some  I  have  tested — ^al- 
though fairly  up  to  the  average  necessity 
— fail  in  this  respect.  Glass  of  highly 
dispersive  and  refractive  index,  such  as 
the  new  Jena  glass,  is  indispensable  for 
producing  the  modern  anastigmat.     • 
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"I  ALWAYS  tell  women,"  said  a  well- 
known  photgrapher,  "that  they  ou^ht 
to  be  photographed  with  as  few  clothes 
on  as  possible.  I  don't  mean  by  that  ad- 
vice that  they  should  do  the  least  thing 
to  bring  the  blush  of  shame  to  the  most 
modest  cheek.  I  only  want  them  not 
to  make  their  dress  too  modem  and 
characteristic  of  the  styles  of  tlie  mo- 
ment. Nothing  makes  a  picture  look  so 
very  much  out  of  the  mode  as  some  cos- 
tume of  fiften  or  twenty  years  ago,  which 
may  have  been  the  smartest  thing  pos- 
sible at  that  time.  But  fashions  change 
so  positively  that  few  of  them  are  tol- 
erable to  look  at  after  a  decade.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  woman  who  has  been 
photographed  with  only  the  head  and 
bust  revealed  will  never  give  any  sign 
of  the  passage  of  time  in  the  appearance 
of  the  picture.  She  will  not  have  the 
antiquated,  out-of-date  look  that  makes 
some  photographs  ridiculous.  Puffed 
sleeves  were  worn  only  five  years  ago, 
but  the  picture  of  a  woman  taken  in 
one  of  these  dresses  is  really  absurd. 
Even  greater  than  the  changes  in  the 
style  of  gowns  is  the  difference  that 
comes  in  hats.  Women  who  had  their 
photographs  taken  in  the  style  of  bonnet 
worn  fifteen  years  ago  must  feel  like 
laughing  at  themselves  now.  •  Even  jew- 
elry has  its  effect,  as  the  picture  of  a 
woman  that  I  saw  the  other  day  very 
plainly  showed.  She  had  on  an  old- 
fashioned  set  of  coral  earrings,  bracelets, 
pin  and  everything  that  used  to  belong  to 
the  'set.'  She  was  disfigured  by  these  or- 
naments. Nobody  would  have  thought  of 
paying  any  attention  to  her  face,  as  the 
coral  jewelry  absorbed  all  the  attention 
of  the  spectator.  It  is  for  such  reasons 
as  this  that  I  always  tell  women  who 
want  to  continue  satisfied  with  their  pic- 
tures that  they  should  have  only  the  head 
and  shoulders  taken,  and  drape  them 
with  a  lace  scarf  or  something  else  that 
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might  have  belonged  to  any  time  or  pe- 
riod and  is  not  going  to  look  absurdly 
out  of  fashion  after  a  year  or  two.  Ex- 
tremely simple  dress  sometimes  may  ac- 
complish the  same  purpose.  But  the 
light  draping  is  always  more  certain.  I 
can  remember  when  women  had  a  pas- 
sion for  being  photographed  in  snow- 
storms. The  heavier  the  storm  the  more 
they  liked  it,  and  the  more  closely  they 
clutched  the  fur  muffs  they  always  car- 
ried in  these  pictures.  It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  look  at  one  of  them  now  to  real- 
ize how  mistaken  all  such  attempts  at 
eccentric  pictures  are." 


Utilizing  Fogged  or  Exposed  Plates 
— It  often  happens  that  nKxe  plates  are 
exposed  than  there  is  any  occasion  to 
develop,  owing  to  the  fact  that  those 
first  developed  have  proved  satisfac- 
tory. Such  plates,  and  any  plates  that 
have  been  inadvertently  exposed  to  suf- 
ficient light  to  fog  them,  may  be  made 
use  of  in  reproducing  negatives  or  trans- 
parencies, but  the  reproductions  ob- 
tained by  the  following  method  (Photo- 
graphic Industrie,  December  27,  1905,  p 
1255)  are  laterly  reversed,  the  right 
hand  becoming  left.  The  plates  are 
soaked  for  five  minutes  in  a  2  per  cent, 
solution  of  potassium  bichromate,  and 
set  up  to  dry,  these  operations  being 
conducted  in  a  well-lighted  dark-room, 
such  a  lighting  as  serves  for  carbon 
printing  work  being  satisfactory.  The 
dried  plates  are  exposed  in  the  printing 
frame  under  the  subjects  to  be  repro- 
duced, until  all  details  are  visible  in  pale 
violet,  the  exposure  being  about  the 
same  as  is  required  for  ordinary  print- 
ing-out paper.  Development  is  in  an  or- 
dinary hydro-quinone  developer,  well  re- 
strained. The  visible  image  first  devel- 
ops, then  the  plate  blackens  all  over,  and, 
finally,  a  brilliant  reversed  image  ap- 
pears. 
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BY  ROBERT  MELVILLE. 


In  no  branch  of  photography,  prob- 
ably, has  there  been  a  greater  advance 
during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  than 
in  the  portrayal  of  children,  and  in  no 
branch  is  there  a  wider  scope  for  further 
improvement  in  the  future.  When  we 
look  at  the  average  run  of  child  portrait- 
ure of  twenty  years  ago,  we  cannot  for- 
bear shaking  our  heads  and  pitying  the 
poor  little  children  who  were  then 
brought  before  the  camera.  It  must 
have  been  an  ordeal  to  a  restless  child  to 
be  carried  off  to  the  studio,  and  there,  by 
threats  or  blandishments,  to  be  moulded 
into  some  stiff  or  orthodox  pose,  which 
pose  had  to  be  rigorously  kept  for  untold 
seconds  under  threats  of  dire  punishment. 
I  wonder  how  much  photographers  have 
lost  through  their  wrong  handling  of 
children;  many  of  the  little  people  must 
have  retained  anything  but  pleasant 
recollections  of  the  studio,  and  so  have 
tended  to  avoid  it  when  they  arrived  at 
years  of  free  choice.  If  we  cannot  say 
that  we  have  changed  all  this,  we  can  at 
least  say  that  we  are  changing  it.  There 
are  still  many  photographers  and  (in- 
credible as  it  may  appear)  more  parents, 
who  misunderstand  children,  but  there 
are  many  who  handle  the  subject  sympa- 
thetically and  make  child  portraiture  one 
of  their  leading  lines,  in  addition  to  a 
few  workers  who  devote  themselves  al- 
most entirely  to  children.  The  fact  has 
not  been  sufficiently  grasped  that  child 
portraiture  is  both  directly  and  indirectly 
one  of  the  most  profitable  branches  of 
the  wCM*k  which  can  be  cultivated ;  directly 
because  an  influx  of  children  into  the 
studio  means  k  greater  turnover,  and  in- 
directly because  the  photographer  who 
does  good  work  in  this  direction  pleases 
the  parents,  and  so  attracts  them  also. 

T  was  recently  talking  to  a  photog- 
rapher whom  I  had  looked  upon  as  a  man 
who  had  made  the  portraiture  of  women 


his  special  feature;  this  might  perhaps  be 
said  of  almost  all  photographers,  but  this 
man  has  a  name  outside  his  own  city  for 
his  success  with  his  fair  sitters.  I  was 
surprised  when  he  told  me  that  children 
brought  in  nearly  fifty  per  cent  of  his 
revenue,  and  that  he  attributed  his  suc- 
cess with  women  primarily  to  his  success 
in  children's  work.  The  old  mistake  was 
in  treating  children  as  if  they  were  small 
editions  of  the  grown  ups;  to  cast  the 
child  into  a  grown  up  pose,  or  fixed  ex- 
pression is  to  rid  it  of  all  the  dainty  win- 
someness  that  is  associated  with  child 
life.  The  photographer  who  would 
make  success  with  small  sitters  must  get 
rid  of  all  the  preconceived  conventions, 
and  must  develop  a  special  kind  of  work. 
By  the  time  we  are  grown  up  we  are 
more  or  less  moulded,  but  the  child  is 
plastic,  and  its  plastic  individuality 
speaks  in  every  mood  or  action. 

While  the  few  observant  photogra- 
phers were  discovering  the  possibilities  in 
child  portraiture,  amateur  influence,  and 
especially  female  amateur  influence,  was 
opening  the  eyes  of  our  customers  in  the 
same  direction.  It  is  little  wonder  that 
the  poor  photographer  has  failed  in  the 
past  when  children  were  brought  to  him 
scrubbed  and  dressed  beyond  every-day 
recognition  and  full  of  a  vague  terror  of 
the  man  they  were  going  to  see.  The 
amateurs  with  their  snapshots  of  uncon- 
scious children,  at  play,  obtained  pictures 
which  appealed  to  the  parents.  Too  many 
parents  still  bring  their  children  to  the 
studio  dressed  and  subdued,  but  there  are 
many  who  ask  for  (or  if  they  do  not  ask, 
will  gladly  accept)  pictures  of  the  unre- 
strained child.  # 

The  cultivation  of  child  photography 
is  not  a  mere  ethical  matter ;  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  bread  and  butter  to  the  photog- 
rapher. It  has  often  been  said,  and  with 
truth,  that  no  one  can  be  a  successful 
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child  photographer  unless  he  loves  or  un- 
derstands children.  Fortunately  there 
are  few  good  Americans  who  do  not 
come,  to  a  certain  extent,  within  this 
category,  and  a  tactful  sympathy  can 
easily  be  developed.  An  appointment  is 
as  necessary  when  dealing  with  children 
as  with  adults,  and  the  time  allowance 
should  be  generous.  The  child,  if  a 
small  one,  comes  to  the  studio  in  a  half 
timid  state,  and  time  must  be  given  fn  ]et 
it  get  familiar  with  its  surroundings  and 
its  new  acquaintance.  One  of  the  great- 
est difficulties  of  child  photography  is 
the  over  officious  parent;  with  the  best 
intentions  in  the  world,  a  parent  will 
often  utterly  destroy  any  chance  of  a 
good  picture.  Some  of  our  workers  are 
strong  enough  to  insist  upon  the  com- 
panion being  kept  out  of  the  gallery,  and 
in  every  case  it  ought  to  be  impressed 
upon  them  that  the  less  they  take  a  hand 
the  better. 

The  question  of  toys  in  a  gallery  is 
absolutely  an  open  one;  some  photog- 
raphers have  toys  by  the  bushel ; 
other  scarcely  ever  use  therh.  Some 
photographers  will  often  include  toys  in 
the  child's  photograph.  Where  parents 
can  be  persuaded  to  bring  children  in 
soft,  unstiiTened  clothing,  they  make  it 
easier  for  the  photographer  to  get  pretty 
pictures;  but  with  his  attempts  at  pretti- 
ness  he  must  also  try  for  naturalness,  and 
a  child  that  is  always  dressed  in  starch 
will  look  like  itself  when  so  photo- 
graphed, and  so  the  problem  of  unbe- 
coming clothes  (from  a  photographic 
point  of  view)  is  not  really  a  serious  one. 
With  our  wide  range  of  skylight  and 
bright  sky,  there  is  little  excuse  for  giv- 
ing a  prolonged  exposure  to  a  child.  The 
ideal  condition  was  reached  by  the  pho- 
tographer who  was  left  with  a  bright, 
definant  little  morsel  of  a  girl,  and  who 
heard  her  say  to  her  mamma  afterwards, 
"I  did  not  let  the  man  make  one  picture 
of  me,  mamma".  In  due  course,  the 
mother  received  proofs  of  a  dozen  ex- 
posures. Work  like  this  is  the  acme  of 
success  in  striving  after  naturalness  and 
unconstraint.     There     was    no    posing; 


there  was  no  request  to  stand  still  for 
**five  seconds,  please";  the  child  was 
caught,  and  satisfactorily  caught,  when 
she  least  imagined  it. 

If  the  photographer  obtains  good  neg- 
atives, full  of  detail,  he  will  probably 
find  that  prints  on  mat  or  egg-shell  sur- 
face paper  will  please  parents.  This  is 
a  hint  for  those  photographers  whose 
work  is  usually  of  the  highly  glossy  type. 
It  is  no  use  to  expect  a  mat  paper  to  hide 
the  defects  of  a  poor  negative,  but  judi- 
ciously chosen,  it  will  heighten  the  charm 
of  a  good  one.  Photographers  who  do 
a  medium  class  trade  perhaps  cannot  get 
the  higher  price  which  will  justify  the 
use  of  platinum  paper,  but  there  are  both 
slow  gaslight  and  bromide  papers  in  a 
wide  range  of  surface  which  g^ve  results 
second  to  none,  and  which,  properly 
handled,  give  permanent  results ;  the  only 
objection  to  bromide  paper  is  that  it  has 
been  too  much  used  by  incompetent,  or 
careless  workers. 

Many  parents  are,  we  know,  very  con- 
servative, but  child  portraiture  gives 
scope  for  a  wide  choice  in  trimming  and 
mounting  prints.  A  tasteful  panel  cut 
from  a  5x7  print,  and  placed  on  a  speci- 
ally chosen  mount,  will  give  the  idea  of 
better  style  than  a  print  trimmed  to  con- 
ventional size  and  mounted  on  a  conven- 
tional mount. 


A  USEFUL  hint  is  given  in  one  of  the 
German  papers  for  putting  clouds  into 
landscapes  by  the  carbon  process.  The 
landscape  print  should  be  exposed,  de- 
veloped, fixed,  and  dried  as  usual.  Then 
the  cloud  negative  should  be  printed  in 
carbon,  developed  and  transferred  to  the 
landscape  or  developed  in  situ  on  the 
landscape.  This  will  not,  of  course,  hurt 
the  landscape,  then  with  a  camel's  hair 
brush  and  hot  water,  any  portion  of  the 
cloud  print  which  overlaps  should  be 
washed  away,  and  if  there  is  any  very 
obstinate  piece,  it  may  be  easily  rubbed 
away  with  the  finger.  It  is  quite  possible 
if,  when  finished,  the  clouds  are  too 
heavy,  to  rub  them  off  and  then  make  a 
new  print  of  the  same  on  the  landscape. 


A   SIMPLE    ENLARGING   APPARATUS   WITHOUT   CONDENSER. 

BY    FRANK    E.    HUSON. 


I  AM  thinking  that  it  is  far  too  often 
asserted  that  perfectly  satisfactory  en- 
larging by  artificial  light  cannot  be  done 
without  a  condenser,  which,  if  one  wishes 
to  enlarge  from  fair  size  negatives, 
means  considerable  expense.  I  propose 
to  explain  a  method  which  I  have  adopt- 
ed for  obtaining  enlargements  with  the 
aid  of  magnesium  ribbon  as  an  illumi- 
nant.  At  a  cost  of  under  two  shillings 
I  constructed  a  lamp  with  which  prints 
may  be  obtained  as  satisfactory  as  those 
made  by  day  or  any  other  light. 

Briefly,  my  contrivance  consists  of  a 
large  box  made  with  light  traps  top  and 
bottom  a  provision  for  a  stand  camera 
to  be  temporarily  fitted  one  end  and 
sleeve  and  inspection  window  of  ruby 
glass  so  that  magnesium  ribbon  may 
be  burned  behind  a  piece  of  ground 
glass. 

Obtain  one  or  two  sugar  or  similar 
boxes  from  the  grocer's,  selecting  those 
which  give  the  widest  and  stoutest 
boards;  for  it  is  important  that  our  en- 
larger  should  be  heavy,  to  stand  firmly 
when  in  use  and  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  camera  on  one  end.  For  a  one-half 
or  one-quarter  plate  enlarger  a  piece  of 
ground  glass  about  twelve  inches  square 
will  be  required.  To  make  the  explana- 
tion more  simple  I  will  give  sizes  of  my 
enlarger  which  was  made  for  use  with 
a  half-plate  camera  although  up  till  now 
it  has  not  been  used  for  enlarging  other 
than  quarter-plates.  First  cut  out  back 
and  front,  eighteen  inches  high  and 
twelve  inches  wide;  from  the  front  cut 
a  hole  corre^onding  to  the  size  of  the 
camera  to  be  used,  and  under  the  hole, 
in  a  position  where  the  camera  will  rest 
firmly  fix  a  stout  narrow  shelf.  From 
the  back  cut  a  hole  six  inches  in  diam- 
eter. It  is  now  necessary  to  build  up 
the  sides  (making  the  box  twelve  inches 


from  back  to  front),  bearing  in  mind 
that  the  inspection  window  of  ruby  glass 
has  to  be  fixed  in  one,  but  it  is  better 
to  cut  the  hole  for  this  after  the  wood- 
work has  been  fixed  together;  the  posi- 
tion most  suitable  can  then  be  easily  as- 
certained. 


We  must  now  proceed  to  construct 
the  light-trap  bottom ;  my  sketch,  I  think, 
will  plainly  show  the  plan  I  adopt,  and 
I  would  caution  those  who  consider  that 
a  three-leaf  trap  is  going  too  far  to 
be  wise  in  time,  or  they  will  find  to  their 
cost,  when  the  apparatus  is  finished,  that 
magnesium  light  wants  different  treat- 
ment in  trapping  to  a  dark-room  lamp. 
A  bottom  can  be  fixed,  with  a  hole  about 
three  inches  across,  nearly  the  whole 
width  of  the  box  and  near  the  back. 
Then  two  dummy  bottoms,  extending 
nearly  across  in  opposite  directions,  can 
be  fitted,  being  firmly  nailed  to  three 
sides,  the  fourth  and  opposite  end  being 
left  open.  Four  pieces  of  wood  to  act 
as  feet  must  be  fitted  to  the  bottom  cor- 
ners. 

For  the  top,  which  is  removable,  a 
piece  of  wood  must  be  edged  so  that  it 
will  fit  tightly  over;  a  hole  should  be 
cut  in  the  centre,  and  a  light  trap  fitted  in 
a  similar  manner  to  the  bottom,  except  in 
this  case,  instead  of  fixing  to  the  box  itself 
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a  frame  of  wood  on  three  sides  must  be 
attached  before  the  cover  is  fixed,  so 
as  to  give  an  air  exit  on  one  side  only, 
which  in  this  case  must  be  at  the  back. 
Grooves  should  now  be  inailed  inside 
for  the  insertion  of  the  ground  glass, 
six  inches  from  the  front.  A  piece  of 
felt  should  be  nailed  round  the  camera 
aperture  to  secure  a  perfect  fit  and  pre- 
vent egress  of  light.  The  hole  having 
been  cut  for  the  ruby  glass  about  two  by 
three  inches,  and  the  glass  fitted  into  po- 
sition with  glued  strips  of  tape,  all  the 
joints  in  woodwork  should  be  covered 
inside  and  out  with  brown  paper.  If 
the  wood  is  rough,  a  covering  of  brown 
paper  all  over  outside  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  appearance.  It  now  only  re- 
mains to  affix  a  sleeve,  made  from  an 
old  focussing  cloth  to  the  aperture  at 
the  back,  and  to  drive  a  nail  in  a  con- 
venient position  inside  for  the  magne- 
sium ribbon  to  hang  on,  when  the  thing 
is  complete. 

For  focussing,  the  ground  glass  should 


be  removed  and  a  small  lamp  inserted, 
with  which  it  will  be  quite  easy  to  focus. 
When  all  is  ready  remove  the  lamp,  in- 
sert ground  glass  and  a  piece  of  lighted 
candle,  hang  the  ribbon  on  the  nail,  and 
close  the  lid.  The  paper  having  been 
fixed  on  the  easel,  one  arm  is  inserted 
in  the  sleeve,  and,  holding  a  small  pair 
of  pliers,  the  ribbon  is  picked  up,  lit 
by  the  candle,  and  waved  about  as  even- 
ly as  possible  behind  the  ground  glass, 
the  whole  being  carried  on  by  inspection 
through  the  ruby  window. 

As  regards  exposure,  a  thin  negative, 
enlarging  from  one-quarter  plate  to  ten 
by  eight  with  F/8  and  Barnet  bromide, 
twelve  inches  of  ribbon  is  sufficient, 
which,  by  the  way,  should  be  curled 
into  a  spiral,  as  it  is  much  easier  to 
manage  in  this  form. 

To  anyone  who  does  not  possess  an 
enlarging  lantern,  I  would  say  give  this 
method  a  trial;  if  you  carry  it  out  as 
I  have  outlined  above,  you  should  be 
successful. — Amateur  Photographer. 
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(Continued  from  page  130) 

Materials  and  Equipment. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  carbon 
process  is  dangerous  through  the  poison- 
ous properties  of  bichromate  of  potash 
used  to  sensitize  the  tissue,  but  I  can  say, 
after  many  years  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  process,  that  I  have  never  had  a 
touch  of  bichromate  poisoning.  If  my 
fingers  were  cut  or  sore,  I  have  used  rub- 
ber gloves  occasionally  while  sensitizing, 
but  otherwise  I  have  never  taken  any 
precautions  whatever,  so  if  one  covers 
cuts  or  sores  and  carries  none  of 
the  bichromate  to  the  mouth,  I  should 
judge  he  might  live  to  an  unheard  of  age 
ere  he  succumbed  to  bichromate  poison- 
ing. If  one  could  devote  a  room  to  car- 
bon work  after  a  fair  trial  on  a  small 


scale,  I  would  suggest  an  ample  sink  be 
provided  and  the  means  of  procuring  hot 
water  be  close  at  hand.  A  large,  well 
ventilated  closet  or  box  would  be  of  serv- 
ice for  drying  the  tissue,  though  that 
can  be  dispensed  with.  Such  a  box,  how- 
ever, is  capable  of  being  kept  at  a  tem- 
perature which  will  dry  the  tissue  in  a 
given  time  in  any  weather,  and  it  also 
keeps  out  dust,  which  is  so  apt  to  be  fly- 
ing about.  The  tissue  while  wet  is  very 
insensitive  and  could  be  dried  in  a  dimly 
lighted  room  very  conveniently  if  neces- 
sary. It  is  well  to  sensitize  at  night  or  to- 
ward the  end  of  each  day,  so  as  to  be 
ready  with  fresh  paper  each  day ;  and  if 
this  plan  is  adopted  one  need  not  be  par- 
ticular about  a  closet  to  hang  it  in, 
though  it  is,  nevertheless,  very  handy  and 
is  convenient  to  keep  the  stock  in  previous 
to  use. 
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I  should  advise  orange  curtains  for  the 
windows  and  that  the  cutting  table  be 
in  the  darkest  portion  of  the  room.  Be- 
yond a  stock  of  glasses  to  transfer  from, 
racks  to  lean  the  prints  on,  a  chest  of 
drawers  to  keep  various  grades  of  paper 
in,  and  some  tables,  weights  and  a  few 
chemical  jars,  the  furniture  of  the  room 
need  receive  no  further  attention.  There 
should  be  a  plentiful  hot  water  supply, 
for  water  is  the  chief  factor  in  the  pro- 
duction of  carbons,  and  if  there  be  plenty 
of  light  racks  to  lay  prints  upon  it  will 
be  a  good  thing,  as  one  will  soon  find 
out  in  this  work.  Having  the  trays  and 
sink  large  will  be  no  mistake  either,  as 
one  often  wants  to  develop  a  consider- 
able number  of  prints  at  a  time.  Wood 
trays  with  a  plug  in  the  bottom,  so  that 
the  water  can  be  let  off  into  the  sink  at 
any  time  without  tipping  them  at  all, 
are  as  good  as  any,  and  they  may  as  well 
be  made  to  fit  right  over  the  sink.  Trays 
six  or  eight  inches  deep  and  20  x  26  at 
the  sides  are  of  a  very  convenient  size, 
and  two  will  be  more  convenient  than 
one.  Many  use  tanks  the  size  of  the 
plate  the  transfer  is  made  from  to  de- 
velop the  print.  They  are  exceedingly 
good,  and  perhaps  aid  in  developing 
more  rapidly  than  is  the  case  when  the 
plate  lies  flat.  I  should  say  that  for 
transfer  from  plates,  tanks  are  best,  but 
for  transfer  from  paper,  trays  are  neces- 
sary, so  that  one  must  have  the  trays 
anyway  and  can  do  as  he  sees  fit  about 
the  tanks.  If  tanks  are  used,  be  sure  the 
sink  is  not  too  high,  else  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult to  work  in  them  at  the  sink. 

The  material  required  will  be  about  as 
follows:  A  roll  of  carbon  tissue,  some 
ground  opal  glass,  bichromate  of  potash, 
ammonia,  flexible  support,  transfer  paper, 
waxing  solution,  and  printing  frames 
containing  a  glass  which  has  a  black  bor- 
der all  around.  Lantern  slide  binder  is 
excellent  for  safe-edging  the  glass. 

Carbon  printing  is,  done  in  two  ways, 
single  and  double  transfer.  If  single  is 
used,  either  a  film  negative  or  a  stripped 
one  should  be  used,  for  otherwise  the 
picture    would    be    reversed    and    what 


should  be  on  the  right  will  be  on  the 
left,  and  the  left  on  the  right.  By  print- 
ing through  reversed  films  we  correct 
that  and  save  one  transfer.  However,  as 
single  transfer  is  but  little  employed,  I 
presume  the  majority  of  workers  prefer 
the  two  transfers  or  double  transfer  to 
the  trouble  of  stripping  their  negatives. 
When  I  have  a  goodly  number  to  do,  I 
find  it  worth  while  to  strip  my  negative 
and  print  from  the  reverse  side.  This  is 
accomplished  by  soaking  the  negative  in 
a  weak  solution  of  formalin  for  half  an 
hour,  drying  and  then  varnishing  with  a 
heavy  varnish  of  liquid  celluloid,  and 
when  this  is  dry  revarnishing.  Then 
when  dry  by  cutting  around  the  edge  a 
corner  can  be  raised  and  the  whole  thing 
peeled  off.  The  celluloid  varnish  may 
be  bought  ready  mixed  or  may  be  made 
by  dissolving  celluloid  films  with  the 
emulsion  cleaned  oflf  in  acetone.  For  the 
sake  of  completeness  and  since  many  of 
the  operations  in  single  and  double  trans- 
fer work  are  identical,  let  us  first  take  up 
single  transfer. 

We  shall  first  have  to  make  the  de- 
veloper, which  is  very  simply  accom- 
plished by  dissolving  three  ounces  of  bi- 
chromate of  potash  in  one  hundred 
ounces  of  water  for  warm  weather  or 
five  ounces  of  bichromate  in  the  same 
amount  of  water  for  winter  work.  Test 
this  solution  with  the  hydrometer  and 
keep  it  at  the  same  strength  at  all  times. 
To  this  solution  add  just  enough  strong 
ammonia  to  render  the  bath  faintly  al- 
kaline. An  acid  bath  affords  tough, 
leathery  paper,  hard  to  manage  and  often 
very  nearly  insoluble,  whilst  an  alkaline 
bath  gives  paper  that  works  sweetly,  de- 
velops readily  and  remains  good  several 
days  in  summer  and  still  longer  in  win- 
ter. I  have  tried  many,  many  baths  for 
sensitizing,  and  can  honestly  say  that 
no  one  could  want  a  better  working  one 
than  just  a  plain  3  to  5  per  cent,  bath 
slightly  alkaline.  This  bath  I  like  to  use 
at  a  temperature  of  50°  Fahr.,  and  find 
no  trouble  in  keeping  it  at  about  that  by 
setting  the  sensitizing  tray  on  cracked 
ice    in    summer    and    using   in    a    very 
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slightly  (if  any)  heated  room  in  winter. 
The  tissue  comes  in  rolls  30  inches 
wide  and  12  feet  long.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  unroll  if  dry,  and  if  at  all  dry 
when  received  should  be  laid  in  a  rather 
damp  place  a  day  or  so  before  cutting  up. 
I  think  it  is  well  to  cut  an  entire  roll  up 
into  large  sheets  at  once  and  keep  the 
sheets  between  boards  under  slight  pres- 
sure. Many  prefer  to  keep  the  rolls  in 
a  tight  box,  in  which  a  damp  sponge  is 
placed  often  enough  to  insure  the  proper 
limpness  when  unrolling.  Whichever  is 
preferred  can  be  adopted,  and  there  will 
be  no  difference.  If  sheets  are  cut,  see 
that  they  are  of  a  size  that  will  afterward 
cut  up  to  advantage  without  loss.  Sheets 
as  large  as  20  x  26  can  be  handled  easily, 
and  I  usually  sensitize  that  size,  though 
often  when  only  a  little  of  one  color  is 
needed  I  sensitize  as  small  sheets  as  8 
X  10. 

Manipulation. 

To  Sensitise.  —  Pour  enough  of  the 
sensitizer  into  a  tray  of  suitable  size  to 
fill  it  at  least  an  inch  deep  (large  trays 
should  contain  as  much  as  three  inches 
for  comfortable  work)  and  slide  a  sheet 
under  the  surface,  face  up  if  possible.  If 
it  has  a  tendency  to  curl,  sensitize  it  face 
down,  but  it  is  better  to  have  it  in  such 
condition  as  will  permit  of  immersing 
the  sheet  face  up,  so  that  all  air  bubbles 
may  be  at  once  detected  and  broken  with 
a  glass  rod.  The  time  given  by  all  stand- 
ard authorities  is  until  perfectly  limp, 
and  that  is  a  good  rule  to  go  by.  If 
about  four  sheets  are  immersed  one  after 
the  other,  the  first  one  in  will  be  just 
about  ready  after  placing  the  fourth  one 
in  the  bath.  It  usually  takes  a  matter  of 
three  to  four  minutes  to  sensitize  it,  and 
in  my  practice  I  find  that  limpness  is  the 
best  test.  All  should  be  given  the  same 
time,  as  we  print  by  actinometer,  and 
once  we  know  how  many  tints  to  give  a 
negative  we  are  absolutely  certain  of  all 
the  rest  so  long  as  the  paper  is  of  equal 
sensitiveness.  It  has  been  claimed  that 
paper  left  in  longer  than  usual  was  better 
for    certain    negatives.      It    is    certainly 


faster,  but,  as  that  is  detrimental  rather 
than  beneficial,  I  advise  all  to  adhere  to 
the  rule  and  sensitize  until  the  paper  lies 
limp  and  flat,  and  no  longer. 

The  belief  that  sensitizing  in  a  warm 
bath  for  thin  negatives  was  productive 
of  better  gradation  has  had  its  day, — ^the 
only  difference  is  that  it  takes  longer  to 
print.  I  cannot  find  any  better  or  worse 
rendering  of  half-tones  on  paper  sensi- 
tized on  3,  5  and  7  per  cent,  baths.  The 
3  per  cent,  seems  to  be  best  in  summer, 
the  5  per  cent,  in  winter,  and  if  the  bath 
be  constantly  kept  at  this  strength  and 
the  paper  sensitized  only  till  flat  and 
limp,  one  will  be  certain  of  best  results. 
After  sensitizing  the  paper  it  is  well  to 
lay  the  sheets  out  on  a  large  plate  of 
glass,  face  down,  and  squeeze  off  all  sur- 
plus sensitizer.  For  small  sheets  ferro- 
type plates  are  excellent,  as  the  paper  can 
be  left  on  them  to  dry  and  will  be  found 
smooth  and  flat  when  dry.  Larger  sheets 
must  be  hung  up  to  dry,  just  as  albumen 
paper  used  to  be  after  floating.  One  can- 
not always  control  the  rapidity  or  slow- 
ness of  drying,  and  if  the  bath  be  kept 
alkaline  and  the  same  strength,  I  do  not 
lay  much  stress  upon  the  length  of  time 
the  paper  dries  in.  Many  have  held  the 
opinion  (as  I  myself  once  did)  that  too 
long  or  too  short  drying  had  various  ef- 
fects upon  the  sensitized  paper,  but  I  can 
find  no  difference  between  paper  dried 
in  a  few  hours  and  that  which  takes  a 
whole  day;  so  I  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that,  after  all,  the  time  it  takes 
to  dry  in  makes  no  difference  with  the 
paper. 

To  Print. 

Carbon  tissue  is  nothing  but  gelatine 
and  pigment.  After  soaking  it  in  the 
bichromate  the  gelatine  becomes  insolu- 
ble wherever  the  light  touches  it.  Print- 
ing, then,  is  merely  turning  the  gelatine 
containing  colored  pigment  into  an  in- 
soluble portion  under  all  parts  of  the 
negative  that  the  light  strikes  through. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  ti  printing-out  pro- 
cess. We  cannot  judge  of  the  depth  of 
printing  by  examining  it  as  we  could  P. 
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O.  P.,  and  herein  lies  one  of  the  chief 
fancied  diificuhies  in  carbon  printing. 
**How  can  you  guess  the  exposure?*'  so 
many  ask  me.  I  don't  guess  at  my  car- 
bon printing.  I  know  to  a  dot  how  long 
to  print  it,  and  can  turn  out  ten  thousand 
of  exactly  the  same  depth.  This  is  done 
mechanically  with  an  actinometer,  each 
print  having  a  measured  quantity  of 
light  which  once  established  is  constant, 
and  rain  or  shine,  hot  or  cold,  that  tint 
number  on  the  comer  of  the  negative  in- 
sures a  correct  print  every  time;  there 
is  no  guess  work  whatever. 

Actinometers  with  complete  instruc- 
tions can  be  had  of  dealers  in  carbon 
materials — Johnson's  is  a  good  one — or 
one  can  be  made  easily.  I  use  one  I 
made  by  pasting  ten  strips  of  tissue  on  a 
4x5  glass,  each  strip  being  a  half  inch 
shorter  than  the  one  first  cut,  and  num- 
bering each  strip  from  i  to  10.  The 
carbon  tissue  I  find  to  be  about  the  same 
sensitiveness  as  solio  P.  O.  P.  (I  can 
easily  make  it  so  by  sensitizing  in  a  bath 
of  just  such  a  per  cent,  as  will  produce 
that  exact  result),  near  enough  anyway, 
as  there  is  quite  a  little  latitude  in  carbon 
printing;  and  if  I  print  a  small  bit  of 
solio  under  the  negative  till  it  is  just 
proof  deep  I  am  pretty  sure  of  having 
the  right  time, — so  putting  a  bit  of  solio 
in  the  frame  and  a  long  strip  in  the  4x5 
frame  containing  the  graded  tissue  paper 
(the  actinometer),  I  place  both  out  in 
the  same  light  and  bring  both  in  when  I 


wish  to  examine  the  progress  of  my  print. 
When  my  carbon  negative  is  just  proof 
deep,  I  open  the  actinometer  and  note 
the  last  tint  upon  which  the  number  has 
printed.  Say  it  is  7.  I  mark  7  on  the 
corner  of  my  carbon  negative,  and  always 
in  future  know  that  seven  tints  will  be 
exactly  correct. 

After  a  month's  practice  no  one  thinks 
of  testing  a  negative  any  more  than  he 
would  think  twice  about  what  exposure 
to  give  a  plate  on  an  average  day.  We 
take  up  a  negative,  look  through  it  and 
say  at  a  glance  "six  tints,"  or  seven,  or 
whatever  it  may  require,  and  we  know  it 
will  be  right.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to 
fill  the  frames,  chalk  the  tint  number  on 
the  edge,  and  put  them  all  out  with  the 
actinometer,  taking  them  in  as  their  indi- 
cated tint  is  reached  on  that  most  useful 
implement. 

To  insure  the  adherence  of  the  edges 
and  prevent  frilling,  the  safe  edge  is  al- 
ways used.  Carbon  workers  generally 
edge  each  negative,  but  where  a  cut-out 
is  not  used  it  is  better  to  have  the  glass 
in  each  frame  edged  with  lantern  binder, 
which  will,  it  can  readily  be  seen,  obvi- 
ate the  necessity  of  safe-edging  each 
negative.  Each  negative  should  be 
marked  in  one  corner  with  the  tint  num- 
ber found  to  be  correct,  so  that  at  any 
time  an  exact  duplicate  of  former  prints 
may  be  made  without  going  to  the  trou- 
ble of  making  a  test. 

(To  be  continued.) 


POST  CARD  NEGATIVES, 

BY  JOHN  P.  GLOVER. 


I  HAVE  found  it  very  convenient  in  the 
many  branches  of  photographic  and  pro- 
cess work  one  finds  oneself  grappling 
with  constantly,  to  have  at  hand  a  good 
transparency  of  useful  negatives,  as  in 
this  case  one  can  at  short  notice  make 
new  negatives,  large  or  small,  correct  or 
reversed,  at  will.  Thus  I  used  several 
rather  thin  pyro-developed  transparen- 
cies,   reduced   and  masked   to  postcard 


size,  to  obtain  reversed  negatives  for 
Sinop  plates,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
say  that  for  this  process  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  make  the  transparency  and  sec- 
ondary negative  by  means  of  full  ex- 
posure, as  a  thin  detailed  negative,  with- 
out fog  or  stain,  is  what  is  desired. 

Being  asked  for  photo  cards  {e.g,, 
glazed  P.  O.  P.  post-cards)  from  the 
same  views,  I  was  confronted  both  by 
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the  impossibility  of  including  the  whole 
of  a  half-plate  view  on  a  post-card ;  the 
necessity  of  masking  and  titling;  and, 
finally,  by  the  impossible  slowness  of 
printing  silver  cards  from  an  ordinary 
negative.  All  these  difficulties  are  over- 
come by  the  following  method,  which 
suggested  itself  from  the  use  of  the 
masked  transparency  made  for  the  Sinop 
reversed  negatives.  I  now  print  one 
hundred  P.  O.  P.  post-cards  from  ten 
frames  in  one  hour,  in  full  sunlight ;  and 
ten  frames  are  as  many  as  can  be  manip- 
ulated, keeping  the  printer  constantly  in 
quick  movement. 

To  our  method.  The  original  negative 
is  placed  in  the  enlarging  camera,  fo- 
cussed  when  reduced  to  post-card  size, 
and  a  half-plate  laid  down  after  closing 
the  shutter.  A  mask  cut  out  of  black 
paper,  any  shape  desired,  is  now  laid  over 
the  plate,  and  the  exposure  made.  I  use 
daylight  as  the  luminant,  and  give  an 
exposure  of  four  to  eight  seconds  on  an 
orthochromatic  plate,  with  stop  //ii,  at 
five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  It  is  essen- 
tial to  place  a  black  paper  backing  be- 
hind the  plate.  Friend  Pyro-Soda  does 
the  rest,  until  the  rather  thin  image  al- 
most disappears  in  the  darkness  of  over- 
development. The  resulting  positive 
should  appear  very  weak  by  transmitted 
daylight,  but  clear  and  defined  when 
viewed  against  the  white  ceiling  of  the 
room. 

When  dry,  the  transparency  is  titled 
(not  reversed  lettering)  with  black  pro- 
cess ink  by  means  of  a  fine  mapping  pen. 
Where  the  foreground  is  light  enough, 
it  is  better  to  put  the  title  on  the  picture. 

It  is  now  obvious  that  a  correct  or  re- 
versed negative  may  be  obtained  at  will 
by  changing  the  position  of  the  trans- 
parency in  the  enlarging  camera,  and  I 
need  only  say  that  by  this  means  a  re- 
versed negative  perfectly  suitable  for  the 
Sinop  process  may  be  obtained. 

For  silver  printing,  the  transparency 
is  now  reproduced  exactly  the  same  size, 
on  an  ordinary  plate,  giving  about  the 
same  exposure  under  the  same  conditions 
as  above.    But  the  result  will  be  observed 


to  be  by  no  means  similar,  for  the  nega- 
tive will  develop  up  more  strongly,  and 
first  the  masking  will  show  through  the 
plate,  and  then  the  high-lights  will 
quickly  appear.  The  development  should 
be  stopped  while  the  shadows  are  still 
white  emulsion  on  the  film  side  of  the 
plate,  care  being  taken  only  that  the 
shadow  detail  is  slightly  developed 
thereon.  When  fixed  in  an  acid  fixing 
bath,  the  negative  will  be  of  a  ghostly 
thinness,  and  should  appear  black  and 
clear  against  the  ceiling. 

When  dry,  a  post-card  is  carefully  ad- 
justed for  the  margins,  and  a  pencil  run 
round  the  card  to  give  a  guide  mark  for 
placing  the  post-cards.  Through  such  a 
negative  the  print  may  be  seen  quickly 
to  redden  in  full  sunlight. — Penrose  An- 
nual, 1905-6. 


HINTS  ON  BROMIDE. 

Bromides  must  not  be  dried  by  heat 
unless  previously  hardened  in  formaline, 
I  oz ;  water,  30  oz. 

To  prevent  blisters  showing  on  a  print, 
rub  a  sheet  of  ground-glass  with  French 
chalk,  rub  off,  squeegee  the  print  down 
to  the  glass  and  strip  when  dry. 

A  FINAL  bath  of — Thiocarbamide,  90 
grs. ;  alum,  90  grs. ;  citric  acid,  22  g^s. ; 
water,  10  oz.,  adds  brilliance  to  bromide 
prints  by  clearing  the  whites. 

Yellowness  of  the  whites  may  result 
from  imperfect  fixing  or  use  of  exhausted 
fixing  bath,  or  one  which  is  discolored 
by  developer  contamination. 

A  VIGOROUS  print  may  be  obtained  from 
a  flat  negative  by  normal  exposure  and 
over-development.  After  fixing  and 
washing,  reduce  in:  Potass,  iodide,  30 
grs. ;  water,  10  oz. ;  iodine,  5  grs.  Re- 
fix  in  clean  hypo  bath  and  wash. 

An  alternative  method  of  intesi ty- 
ing prints  weak  from  under-development 
is :  Bleach  in  copper  sulphate,  100  grs. ; 
bromide  of  potash,  100  grs.;  water,  10 
ozs. ;  and  develop  in  10  per  cent,  nitrate 
of  silver  solution,  50  minims;  water,  3 
ozs. — Photo,  News. 


COLOR    PHOTOGRAPHY. 
Tri-color  Work  with  a  Single-exposure  Camera. 

EDWIN   T.   BUTLER.     . 


Color  photography  is  now  an  accom- 
plished fact.  The  difficulties  in  securing 
results  are  still  considerable,  but  when 
secured  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  results  recompense  for  the  extra 
trouble  involved.  Color  prints  are  now 
obtainable  both  as  transparencies  and 
as  prints  on  prepared  paper.  Trans- 
parencies offer  the  most  tempting  field 
to  the  worker  in  three-color  photog- 
raphy. 

By  a  convention,  prints  on  paper  are 
most  in  demand  by  the  public,  but  to 
the  lover  of  color  full  satisfaction  is  only 
to  be  obtained  in  transparency  work. 
No  medium  of  artistic  representation  has 
ever  offered  such  rich  color  representa- 
tion as  is  to  be  seen  in  dyed  gelatine 
transparencies. 

In  oil  painting  the  high-lights  are 
frequently  loaded  with  body  color  in 
order  to  catch  the  light,  and  by  this  de- 
vice the  effect  of  brilliancy  and  sparkle 
is  secured.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  range  in  shadow  is  increased  by 
transparent  glazing  permitting  of  the 
rich  and  subtle  detail  of  half  tone  and 
deep  shade. 

Now  transparencies,  in  a  somewhat 
similar  manner,  by  a  wider  range  of 
light  and  shade  lend  themselves  to  the 
representation  of  even  richer  effects.  A 
print  on  paper  is  shown  by  the  light  re- 
flected from  the  white  ground,  and  trans- 
mitted through  the  overlaying  color. 
And  this  reflected  light  is  necessarily 
weaker  and  of  narrower  range  than  that 
of  transmitted  light. 

Transparencies  transmit  the  light  di- 
rectly, the  Stronger  light  revealing  de- 
tails in  a  depth  of  shadow  many  times 
stronger  than  a  tint  which  would  appear 
black  on  a  white  ground.  It  is  for  this 
reason   that  three-color  photography  is 


seen  at  its  best  in  the  superimposed  triple 
films  printed,  and  dyed  in  colors,  each 
transmitting  a  band  equivalent  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  spectrum.  This  medium  of 
expression  is  naturally  adapted  to  the 
art,  and  one  which  in  its  own  domain  has 
added  an  unique  feature  to  artistic  rep- 
resentation. My  own  work  in  color  pho- 
tography has  been  directed  chiefly  to  the 
production  of  an  instrument  which  at 
one  exposure  should  yield  triple  nega- 
tives, each  exclusively  registering  one 
of  the  three  elementary  colors  of  the 
spectrum. 

A  One-exposure  Camera. 

All  the  examples  of  my  work  shown 
in  the  exhibition  have  been  taken  with 
a  camera  I  designed  with  this  object  (see 
the  B.  /.  Almanac,  1906,  page  856). 
Through  a  single  lens  the  red,  blue  and 
green  negatives  are  simultaneously  ex- 
posed, the  varying  ratios  being  corrected 
in  intensity,  so  that  the  exposure  for 
each  negative  is  the  same  in  time. 

The  results  exhibited  are  from  nega- 
tives taken  either  by  my  quarter-plate  or 
half-plate  camera. 

The  quarter-plate  camera  is  sufficiently 
compact  to  carry  about  on  ordinary  pho- 
tographic excursions,  and  I  have  not  in- 
frequently in  the  course  of  a  walk  been 
struck  by  a  subject,  unpacked  the  ca- 
mera and  stand,  exposed  the  plates, 
repacked,  and  continued  my  journey  in 
from  five  to  ten  minutes  from  the  time 
I  was  arrested  by  the  view. 

Exposures. 

For  portraits  and  evenly-lighted  land- 
scapes with  strong  foregrounds,  the  time 
of  exposure  should  be  equal  to  that  re- 
quired to  change  P.O.P.  to  the  standard 
tint. 
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For  ordinary  landscapes  I  expose  half 
actinometer  time. 

For  brilliantly-lighted  landscapes  one- 
fourth  and  one-sixth  of  actinometer 
time,  and  as  short  as  one  second  for  af- 
ternoon sky  and  cloud  effects. 

I  have  secured  fairly  satisfactory  re- 
sults of  sea  and  cloud  in  one-quarter  of 
a  second. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  consider  the  ratios 
of  exposure  when  using  my  camera,  the 
screens  and  their  position  in  the  camera 
regulate  the  comparative  degree  of  light 
each  plate  is  to  receive. 

I  find  the  negatives  come  out  with  a 
very  fair  degree  of  regularity  when  the 
time  of  exposure  lies  between,  say,  lo 
and  15  seconds  and  3  or  4  minutes,  al- 
though very  longer  exposures  are  prac- 
ticable. 

It  is  as  easy  and  simple  with  a  single- 
exposure  tri-color  camera  to  take  views 
as  with  the  ordinary  snapshot,  but  after 
this  the  difliculties  commence. 

Developing  the  Plates. 

Development  of  the  plates  is  a  pro- 
cess identical  with  that  of  ordinary  de- 
velopment for  black  and  white,  but  in 
so  far  as  three  negatives  have  to  be  pro- 
duced for  one  subject,  and  each  has  to 
bear  a  correct  ratio  to  the  others,  certain 
details  have  to  be  observed.  Each  of  the 
three  negatives  should  as  nearly  as  pos- 
sible exhibit  in  the  highest  light,  white, 
the  same  degree  of  density,  and  the  range 
of  density  from  white  light  to  deep 
shadow  should  be  similar  in  each.  The 
negative  taken  through  the  red  screen, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  usually  steeper 
than  those  taken  through  the  green  and 
blue  screens.  The  best  results  are  se- 
cured when  the  period  of  development 
for  each  of  the  three  negatives  in  the 
same  developer  is  constant,  but  when 
exposures  have  been  made  under  ano- 
malous and  difficult  conditions  a  little 
latitude  for  approximate  correction  is 
permitted  by  varying  the  relative  time 
of  development.  I  generally  find  two  or 
three  minutes'  development  sufficient 
with  metol  or  edinol  developer. 


Printing  the  Monochromes  on  Dyed 
Gelatine  Films, 

Having  obtained  promising  negatives, 
I  have  found  it  convenient  to  gauge  their 
densities,  and  for  this  purpose  use  a 
density  gauge,  by  means  of  which  the 
greatest  density  (high  light)  of  each  neg- 
ative is  matched  to  a  standard.  The 
numerical  equivalent  is  noted  on  each 
negative,  and  this  is  an  index  to  the 
actinometer  time  required  in  exposing 
the  positive.  For  printing  the  positives, 
thin  glass  plates  coated  with  gelatine  and 
subsequently  dyed  to  a  standard  in  an 
appropriate  aniline  dye  are  used. 

They  are  sensitized  by  immersion  for 
three  minutes  in  a  4  per  cent,  solution  of 
potassium  bichromate,  and  dried  quickly 
in  the  dark.  The  color  of  each  positive 
plate  is  complementary  to  the  taking  col- 
ors of  its  respective  negative. 

The  negative  taken  through  the  red 
screen  is  printed  on  blue-stained  gela- 
tine-coated thin  glass,  though  greater 
sharpness  is  given  if  a  black  tone  posi- 
tive be  converted  to  a  ferricyanide  blue. 
This  is  effected  by  bleaching  in  potas- 
sium ferricyanide  and  treating  the 
bleached  image  with  ferric  chloride. 

The  negative  taken  through  the  green 
screen  is  printed  on  pink-stained  gela- 
tine, while  the  negative  taken  through 
the  blue  screen  is  printed  on  yellow- 
stained  gelatine,  with  which  the  respec- 
tive plates  are  coated. 

Each  positive  should  be  printed  so  that 
the  gradient  is  the  same  in  each.  The 
positive  plates  are  placed  with  the  back 
next  to  the  face  of  the  negative,  and 
printed  through  the  back  of  the  glass. 
It  is  advisable  to  expose  the  printing 
frames  in  short  tunnels  to  cut  oflf  side 
light. 

If  prints  are  made  in  direct  sunlight, 
the  face  of  the  plates  should  be  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  light.  In  develop- 
ing the  prints,  they  should  be  washed 
for  a  few  minutes  in  cold  water  to  dis- 
solve out  the  sensitizer.  They  should 
then  be  allowed  to  remain  without  rock- 
ing in  hot  water  about  100  to  120  de- 
grees, which  dissolves  the  unaltered  gel- 
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atine,  and  leaves  the  image  m  color. 
When  sufficiently  developed  they  are  set 
in  cold  water. 

Having  made  sure  that  the  relative 
strength  of  color  on  each  is  properly  ad- 
justed to  the  other  two  by  re-dyeing  or 
washing  out,  when  it  is  necessary,  the 
elements  are  allowed  to  dry,  and  are  then 
put  together. 

I  prefer  glass  plates  to  films,  because 
I  find  them  easier  to  manipulate  at  each 
stage  of  the  process,  namely,  in  stain- 
ing, sensitizing,  printing,  developing, 
and  registering.  The  slide  or  transpar- 
ency is  made  by  simply  putting  the  blue 
and  red  prints  face  to  face,  and  the  yel- 
low print  with  the  face  towards  the  back 
of  the  red,  the  whole  being  held  together 
temporarily  with  clips  until  the  comers 
are  fixed  with  adhesive  and  the  edges 
bound. 

To  get  all  three  elements  in  intimate 
contact,  the  yellow  may  be  transferred 
to  the  blue  print  and  the  red  placed  with 
its  face  to  the  face  of  the  blue-yellow 
positive.  Some  of  the  prints  exhibited 
are  made  in  this  manner. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  balsam  the  ele- 
ments together. 

The  method  of  printing  I  have  adopted 
is  one  which  I  have  selected  after  work- 
ing most  of  the  methods  currently  in 
use.  For  the  reasons  given  above,  I  pre- 
fer transparencies  to  prints  on  prepared 
paper,  but,  as  is  well  illustrated  in  the 


exhibition,  exquisite  results  are  yielded  by 
the  latter  method.  It  is  probable  that 
a  wise  eclecticism  will  in  the  end  yield 
the  most  facile  and  correct  results. 

My  own  experience  is  that  whichever 
method  be  adopted,  difficulties  are  ex- 
perienced. I  have  thought  there  was  a 
gain  in  using  gelatine-coated  plates 
from  which  a  sensitive  silver  salt  was 
omitted,  since  there  is  a  saving  and  sim- 
plification in  the  omitted  need  for  its 
removal.  If  the  silver  salt,  which  merely 
serves  the  purpose  of  following  the  de- 
velopment, be  omitted,  it  is  needful  to 
substitute  some  reagent  which  shall  serve 
this  purpose,  and  the  natural  agent  which 
presents  itself  is  the  dye  in  which  the 
print  is  finished. 

Certainly  in  my  most  successful  en- 
deavors this  method  has  yielded  results 
in  the  most  direct  manner.  Each  ele- 
ment dyed  to  a  standard,  and  properly 
exposed  behind  correct  negatives,  has 
under  correct  exposure  and  development 
yielded  satisfactory  results  without 
either  washing  out  or  re-dying. 

Such  an  achievement,  couid  it  be  in- 
sured with  anything  approaching  in- 
variability, would  be  both  simple  and 
direct,  but  the  varying  conditions  un- 
der which  color  photography  is  prac- 
ticed necessarily  in  the  present  stage  of 
the  art  leaves  mechanical  accuracy  and 
facility  a  goal  still  greatly  to  be  desired. 
— British  Journal  of  Photography. 


THE  WORKING  OF  DEVELOPMENT  PAPERS. 

BY  E.  A.  TURNER. 


Each  photographic  printing  process 
has  its  own  particular  details  which  must 
•be  mastered  before  the  photographer  can 
produce  good  results  with  certainty. 
These  important  details  are,  in  general, 
the  things  which  most  easily  affect  the 
process — ^the  things  to  which  the  process 
is  most  sensitive.  In  the  growing  of 
delicate  plants  in  a  greenhouse  the  most 
important   details   are   temperature   and 


plant  is  most  sensitive.  In  the  working 
of  a  photographic  paper  there  are  details, 
chemical  and  mechanical,  which  have 
very  strong  effects  on  the  quality  of  the 
picture  produced.  In  working  develop- 
ing papers  the  quality  of  the  print  de- 
pends first  upon  the  quality  of  the  devel- 
oping paper  on  which  it  is  made.  The  pa- 
pers on  the  market  vary  considerably  in 
their  qualities,  but  the  mode  of  working 


moisture — it  is  to  these  that  the  growingdifferent  papers  is,  in  general,  the  same. 
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The  first  consideration  is  the  developer. 
Metol-hydrochinon  is  the  developer  most 
generally  used,  and  it  probably  gives  bet- 
ter results,  for  general  work,  than  any 
other  developer. 

The  usual  formula  is: 

Water  lO  ounces 

Mctol  7  grains 

Hydrochinon    30  grains 

Sulphite  soda,  dry   no  grains 

Carbonate  soda,  dry   200  grains 

Potassium  bromide,  a  few  drops. 

This  formula  makes  a  strong  devel- 
oper and  is  generally  used  full  strength 
for  the  slow  contrasty  working  varieties 
of  paper.  It  is  usually  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water  for  developing 
the  faster,  softer-working  varieties. 
Some  workers  develop  both  kinds  of 
paper  in  a  single  developer  which  may 
be  either  the  strong  developer,  or  a 
weaker  developer  made  by  diluting  two 
parts  of  the  strong  solution  with  one  part 
of  water. 

The  chemicals  used  are  of  considerable 
importance.  Metol  and  hydrochinon 
usually  come  to  us  in  a  form  that  is  suf- 
ficiently pure  for  all  photographic  uses 
so  that  we  need  not  make  further  men- 
tion of  them.  The  quality  of  the  sul- 
phite is  very  important,  as  only  by  using 
good  sulphite  can  pure  black  tones  be 
obtained  on  developing  paper.  The  car- 
bonate of  soda  should  also  be  pure,  but 
there  is  little  difficulty  in  securing  car- 
bonate that  is  of  sufficient  purity.  Both 
the  sulphite  and  carbonate  should  be 
"anhydrous"  for  the  weights  given  to  be 
correct.  Crystal  chemicals  contain  con- 
siderable water  and  hence  are  of  lower 
strength  than  the  anhydrous  articles. 
The  potassium  bromide  is  employed  as  a 
ten  per  cent,  solution,  and  the  quantity 
required  varies  with  the  brand  of  paper. 
Some  workers  change  the  formula  by 
using  more  metol  and  less  hydrochinon 
for  producing  softer  prints  without 
changing  the  grade  of  paper.  The  hy- 
drochinon may  even  be  left  out  entirely 
by  increasing  the  amount  of  metol  in  the 
formula  to  thirty  grains  for  the  softest 
effects.  Some  papers  will  produce  better 
prints  by  reducing  the  amount  of  car- 


bonate of  soda  in  the  formula  to  150 
grains  or  even  to  125  grains. 

The  amount  of  bromide  required  in  the 
developer  depends  upon  the  grade  of 
paper  and  the  tone  desired  in  the  finished 
print.  The  bromide  is  put  into  the  de- 
veloper to  keep  the  high-lights  of  the 
print  clear,  that  is,  to  keep  unexposed 
portions  of  the  print  from  fogging  over 
in  the  developer.  If  a  piece  of  unex- 
posed paper  is  immersed  in  a  developer 
without  bromide  it  will  speedily  become 
gray  all  over.  We  must  add  to  the  de- 
veloper sufficient  bromide  to  keep  the 
whites  of  the  print  perfectly  white  dur- 
ing the  time  required  for  developing  the 
prints.  The  amount  can  be  readily  deter- 
mined by  adding  a  little  bromide  at  a 
time  and  testing  with  a  slip  of  unexposed 
paper,  until  the  slip  will  remain  per- 
fectly clear  for  thirty  seconds'  immer- 
sion in  the  developer.  This  developer 
will  then  (on  most  papers)  give  prints 
of  a  blue-black  tone  with  clear  high- 
lights. If,  now,  we  add  a  little  more 
bromide,  we  will  secure  prints  of  pure 
black  tone,  and  if  still  more  bromide  is 
added  the  tone  will  be  a  greenish,  brown- 
ish black.  The  pure  black  tone  is  most 
pleasing  for  the  majority  of  subjects,  but 
the  blue-black  is  often  preferred  for  sea- 
scapes and  pictures  containing  consider- 
able evergreen  foliage.  The  greenish- 
black  is  also  liked  hy  some  workers  for 
particular  effects. 

In  order  that  the  paper  and  developer 
may  work  in  this  way  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  the  developer  be  clear,  color- 
less and  undeteriorated — it  is  best  freshly 
prepared.  Also,  most  of  the  developing 
papers  on  the  market  will  only  work  in 
this  way  when  fairly  fresh.  After  they 
are  several  months  old,  a  very  large 
amount  of  bromide  is  required  to  keep 
the  whites  clear,  and  for  this  reason  pure 
black  or  blue-black  tones  cannot  be  ob- 
tained on  old  paper.  There  are,  how- 
ever, a  few  makes  of  paper  which  will 
keep  in  a  perfect  condition  for  a  year  or 
more. 

The  time  of  development  is  also  im- 
portant.   Of  course,  we  must  develop  the 
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print  until  it  is  dark  enough,  but  we  can 
change  the  time  of  development  by 
changing  the  exposure.  Most  papers 
give  the  best  results  by  exposing  so  that 
the  print  will  develop  in  from  twenty  to 
thirty  seconds.  In  general,  the  contrasty 
papers  develop  quicker  and  the  soft  pa- 
pers require  slower  development  for  good 
results.  If  development  is  too  quick  the 
print  will  be  flat  and  lacking  in  brilliancy. 
It  will  also  not  have  the  pure  tone  that 
is  secured  by  longer  development.  If 
exposure  is  too  short  and  development 
too  long  (forced  development)  the 
whites  of  the  print  will  be  veiled  over, 
the  high-lights  will  be  muddy  and  flat. 


The  correct  time  of  development  for  best 
results  will  depend  upon  the  strength  of 
the  developer,  also  somewhat  upon  its 
temperature,  and  upon  the  amount  of 
bromide  it  contains.  The  greater  the 
amount  of  bromide  the  longer  the  time 
of  development.  By  this,  we  do  not 
mean  that  each  print  will  be  developed 
by  the  watch,  exactly  so  many  seconds, 
but  that  the  exposure  will  be  so  timed 
that  development  will  take  place  in  about 
that  number  of  seconds.  The  print  will 
be  developed  in  the  usual  way,  until  it 
appears  dark  enough.  The  exposure 
varying  with  the  nature  of  the  negative. 
(To  be  continued,) 


A  METHOD  FOR  THE  PRODUCTION  OF  PHOTOGRAPHS 

ON  SILK.* 


BY    FRANK    J.    FARRELL^     M.SC. 


In  1896  a  series  of  experiments  was 
made  by  Mr.  Ernest  Bentz  and  myself 
on  a  diazotisation  of  the  wool  fibre,  the 
results  of  which  were  published  in  a 
short  paper  read  before  the  Manchester 
Section  of  the  Society  of  Chemical  In- 
dustry, and  printed  in  the  journal  of  that 
society. 

The  object  of  these  experiments  was 
to  determine  whether  the  dyeing  prop- 
erties of  the  wool  fibre  depended  in  any 
degree  on  the  assumed  presence  of  an 
amido  or  imido  group  in  the  molecular 
complex  of  the  fibre. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  was 
necessary  to  make  dyeing  experiments 
with  wool  in  its  unchanged  condition, 
and  wool  from  which  the  amido  or  imido 
group  had  been  removed.  The  removal 
of  the  amido  or  imido  group  was  eflfect- 
ed  by  the  well-known  method  of  dia- 
zotising  (whereby  the  wool  was  ren- 
dered deep  yellow  in  color)  and  boiling. 
It  became  necessary  to  prove  in  the 
course  of  these  experiments  that  the  im- 
mersion of  the  wool  fibre  in  a  solution 
of  nitrous  acid  was  actually  converted 

*A  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Dyers 
and    Colorists. 


into  a  diazo  (or  diazonium  compound). 
This  was  readily  proved  by  experiments 
showing  that  combinations  with  alka- 
line, aromatic  hydroxy  compounds  could 
be  effected,  colored  bodies  being  pro- 
duced, the  color  varying  with  the  hy- 
droxy compound  employed  from  yellow 
to  red  or  brown.  For  example,  com- 
bined with  beta  naphthol  a  bright  red 
shade  is  produced;  wdth  resorcinol  a 
golden  orange. 

During  the  conduct  of  these  experi- 
ments it  was  found  that  the  bright  yel- 
low color  of  the  diazotised  wool  fibre  rap- 
idly changes  under  the  influence  of  sun- 
light, becoming  very  pale  buff  or  deep 
cream  in  shade.  When  this  change  has 
occurred  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  com- 
bining with  alkaline  hydroxy  com- 
pounds. 

The  sensibility  of  the  diazo  compound 
to  light  suggested  the  possibility  of  ap- 
plying the  process  photographically,  and 
experiments  showed  that  prints  could  be 
obtained.  Owing,  however,  to  the  loose 
and  fibrous  surface  of  all  wool  fabrics, 
the  prints  produced  were  more  or  less 
blurred  and  indistinct,  most  of  the  fine 
detail  being  lost.    The  process  was  there- 
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fore  only  applicable  in  certain  classes  of 
subjects  where  the  result  depended  more 
upon  the  broad  general  effect  than  upon 
the  sharpness  of  the  finer  details. 

This  defect  led  to  a  series  of  experi- 
ments with  the  silk  fibre,  which  was  also 
assumed  to  contain  an  amido  or  imido 
group  in  its  molecular  complex.  It  was 
found  that  the  silk  fibre  by  immersion 
in  cold  dilute  solutions  of  nitrous  acid 
for  several  hours  was  rendered  deep  yel- 
low in  color,  as  in  the  case  of  wool, 
and  that  the  color  so  produced  could 
be  converted  into  colored  bodies  by  com- 
bination with  aromatic  hydroxy  com- 
pounds in  alkaline  solutions.  The  yel- 
low body,  which  I  will  call  the  silk  diazo 
compound,  is  like  the  wool  diazo  com- 
pound, very  sensitive  to  light.  As  silk 
fabrics  can  be  obtained  with  a  beautiful 
even  surface — for  example,  satin — it 
seemed  probable  that  a  successful  pho- 
tographic process  could  be  based  on  the 
sensitiveness  to  light  of  the  silk  diazo 
compound. 

Diazotizing  Silk. 

In  converting  silk  into  the  diazo  com- 
pound, the  fabric  is  first  carefully 
washed,  to  remove  finishing  matters  and 
any  grease  or  soap  left  in  the  silk  after 
the  boiling  off  process.  After  rinsing 
well  in  water,  it  is  immersed  in  a  so- 
lution of  nitrous  acid  made  by  dissolv- 
ing 1/2  per  cent,  sodium  nitrite  in  cold 
water  and  adding  i  per  cent,  of  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid.  The  operation 
should  take  place  in  the  dark  or  in  a 
room  dimly  lighted  by  artificial  light. 
The  silk  remains  in  the  nitrous  acid  for 
about  six  hours,  and  should  be  moved 
about  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  gases  under  the  folds 
of  the  fabric,  which  might  lift  it  above 
the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  lead  to  the 
production  of  uneven  results.  The  silk 
is  now  well  rinsed  in  water,  and  after 
wringing  or  hydro-extracting,  is  dried 
at  a  moderate  temperature  under  ten- 
sion in  the  dark.  The  object  of  drying 
tinder  tension  is  to  produce  an  even  sur- 
face ready  for  the  printing  process.  The 


diazotized  silk  thus   dried  will  keep   in 

the  dark  unchanged  for  several  months. 

The  Printing  Process. 

The  portions  of  the  fabric  which  are 
exposed  to  light  during  the  printing  pro- 
cess are  changed  from  the  diazo  com- 
pound into  a  body  which  is  incapable  of 
forming  colored  compounds  with  alka- 
line solutions  of  hydroxy  compounds,  the 
portions  not  aflfected  by  light  remaining 
unchanged  and  still  capable  of  combin- 
ing with  hydroxy  compounds.  Hence  it 
is  obvious  that  printing  must  take  place 
beneath  a  photographic  positive  and  not 
beneath  a  negative,  as  in  photographic 
processes  depending  upon  silver  com- 
pounds. 

After  exposing  under  the  photographic 
positive  the  silk  is  ready  for  the  process 
of  development.  This  is  eflfected  in  di- 
lute solutions  of  aromatic  hydroxy  com- 
pounds in  caustic  soda  or  caustic  potash, 
the  color  produced  depending  upon  the 
hydroxy  compound  employed. 

It  is  found  that  the  best  results  are 
obtained  when  the  developing  solution 
is  warm,  the  temperature  generally  em- 
ployed being  from  25  degrees  to  30  de- 
grees C.  Half  per  cent,  solutions  of  the 
hydroxy  compounds  are  used  in  a  half 
per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  soda  or 
caustic  potash.  The  caustic  alkali  solu- 
tion of  this  strength  has  little  or  no  ac- 
tion on  the  silk  fibre  at  30  degrees  C. 
during  the  short  time  the  development  is 
carried  out — a  few  minutes. 

Red,  Brown  and  Violet  Tones. 

Development  with  beta  naphthol  pro- 
duces a  crimson  shade,  which,  after  well 
washing  and  finally  rinsing  in  a  dilute 
solution  of  acetic  acid,  becomes  scarlet. 

Alpha  naphthol  produces  a  duller  and 
bluer*  shade  than  beta  naphthol.  Devel- 
opment with  alkaline  resorcinol  produces 
a  bright  red,  which,  after  washing  and 
finally  rinsing  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  be- 
comes golden  orange.  Other  hydroxy 
compounds  may  be  employed,  the  shades 
produced  varying  from  yellow  to  red  and 
brown.  The  colors  produced  in  this 
manner   may   be   considerably   modified 
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or  altered  iby  immersion  in  cold  or  slight- 
ly warm  dilute  solutions  of  certain  me- 
tallic salts,  e,  g.,  iron,  nickel,  copper, 
chromium,  cobalt,  etc. 

The  golden  orange  produced  by  devel- 
opment with  resorcinol  is  converted  by 
dilute  solutions  of  ferrous  sulphate  into  a 
very  dark  brown  by  nickel  salts  into  ma- 
roon, cobalt  salts  into  red  violet,  etc. 
The  red  obtained  from  beta  napbthol  is 
converted  by  iron  salts  into  a  red  brown, 
and  into  blue  shades  of  red  by  nickel 
and  cobalt  salts. 

Similar  results  are  obtained  by  treat- 
ment with  solutions  of  metallic  salts  of 
colors  obtained  with  other  developers. 

Experiments  were  next  made  to  de- 
termine whether  the  silk  diazo  compound 
would  combine  with  aromatic  amido 
compounds.  In  cold  or  slightly  warm  so- 
lutions negative  results  were  obtained, 
but  it  was  found  that  at  or  near  the 
bdiling  point  combination  would  take 
place. 

With  dilute  solutions  of  alpha  naph- 
thylamine,  at  or  near  the  boiling  point,  a 
deep  violet  shade  is  produced,  which, 
after  washing  thoroughly  in  water, 
changes  to  orange.  This  orange  shade 
again  changes  to  violet  if  treated  with 
mineral  acids.  That  the  alpha  naph- 
thylamine  has  combined  with  the  silk 
diazo  compound  in  a  positon  in  the  ring, 
and  not  as  a  diazo  amido  compound,  is 
readily  proved,  as  the  free  amido  group 
can  be  diazotized  by  immersion  for  a 
few  minutes  in  dilute  nitrous  acid  solu- 
tions, and  combinations  effected  with 
cold  alkaline  solutions  of  dydroxy  com- 
pounds. 

With  resorcinol  a  deep  crimson  is 
produced  —  a  shade  of  considerable 
beauty.  This  shade  can  be  further  modi- 
fied by  treatment  with  solutions  of  iron, 
cobalt,  nickel,  copper  and  other  metallic 
salts,  varying  shades  of  brown  and  blu- 
ish red  being  produced.  Other  shades  of 
red  are  produced  by  development  in  al- 
kaline solutions  of  alpha  and  beta  naph- 
thol,  which  are  further  modified  by 
treatment  with  metallic  salts. 

The  only  blue  shade  I  have  been  able 


to  produce  was  obtained  by  the  develop- 
ment of  the  diazotized  alpha  naphthy- 
lamine — silk  compound.  Combined  with 
amido  naphthol  di-sulphonic  acid  H  (i, 
8,  3,  6)  in  a  slight  alkaline  solution,  a 
deep  greenish  blue  is  produced.  Further 
treated  with  solutions  of  ferrous  salts, 
this  blue  shade  is  converted  into  black 
(or  a  shade  which  very  nearly  ap- 
proaches black). 

Beta  naphthylamine  may  also  be  em- 
ployed for  development,  but  the  shades 
produced  do  not  represent  the  same 
range  of  color  or  brightness  as  those 
produced  from  alpha  naphthylamine. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  of  the 
naphthalene  derivatives  the  best  ranges 
of  shades  are  obtained  from  beta  hy- 
droxy compounds  and  alpha  amido  com- 
pounds. 

An  Intermediate  Product  of  the  Action  of 
Light. 

The  silk  diazo  compound  when  ex- 
posed to  light  does  not  appear  to  change 
directly  to  a  body  incapable  of  continu- 
ing with  aromatic  hydroxy  and  amido 
compounds,  but  passes  through  a  definite 
intermediate  stage. 

By  careful  observation  it  is  apparent 
that  the  yellow  diazo  compound  changes 
under  the  influence  of  the  first  few  sec- 
onds' exposure  to  a  pink  shade,  which 
then  rapidly  changes  to  the  cream  or  buff 
inactive  or  undevelopable  state. 

The  pink  body  produced  by  intercept- 
ing the  exposure  at  the  intermediate 
stage  will  not  combine  with  aromatic 
hydroxy  or  amido  compounds,  but  in 
the  presence  of  caustic  alkalies  in  dilute 
solutions  gives  a  brown  color  which  is 
permanent. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  diazo  com- 
pound first  undergoes  intra-molecular 
change,  being  converted  into  a  nitroso 
compound,  which  under  the  influence  of 
further  exposure  to  light  decomposes  into 
what  is  presumably  a  hydroxy  com- 
pound.     Thus : — 

X.N:N.OH     X.NH.NO 
X.OH  plus  N2. 

It   is    the   nitroso    compound    which 
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yields  a  brown  color  when  treated  with 
caustic  alkalies. 

In  making  comparative  experimeitts 
with  Messrs.  Green,  Cross  and  Sevan's 
Primuline  diazotype  process  I  have  ob- 
served that  fabrics  dyed  with  primuline 
diazotized  and  exposed  to  light  pass 
through  the  same  intermediate  stage;  if 
the  exposure  is  stopped  at  this  point  and 
the  fabric  immersed  in  dilute  caustic  al- 
kalies, a  dark  brown  color  is  produced. 

It  would  be  of  interest  to  learn 
whether  this  observation  has  also  been 
made  by  Messrs.  Green,  Cross  and  Be- 
van.  Although  the  results  are  of  no 
great  practical  value,  this  observation  can 
be  utilized  in  the  production  of  photo- 
graphic prints. 

Modified  Methods. 

Diazotized  silk  is  exposed  under  a  pho- 
tographic negative  for  a  very  short  time, 
whereby  the  exposed  portions  have  been 
changed  to  the  pink  or  nitroso  stage,  the 
unexposed  portions  remaining  as  un- 
changed diazo  compound.  Immersion  in 
warm  dilute  caustic  soda  or  potash  pro- 
duces a  brown  positive  print. 

Another  method  of  application  is  to 
expose  the  diazotized  silk  under  a  photo- 
graphic positive  until  the  exposed  por- 
tions are  converted  to  the  undevelopable 
or  "hydroxy"  stage,  the  unexposed  por- 
tions remaining  as  unchanged  diazo  com- 
pound. A  short  exposure  to  light  of  the 
whole  surface  of  ^e  fabric  converts  the 
diazo  portions  into  the  "nitroso"  com- 
pound. Development  in  warm  dilute 
caustic  alkali  yields  a  brown  positive 
print. 

The  silk  diazo  compound  is  very 
slightly  affected  by  exposure  to  artificial 
light,  hence  the  operations  of  sensitizing, 
drying,  developing,  etc.,  may  be  safely 
carried  out  in  gas  light.  Prolonged  ex- 
posure to  artificial  light,  however,  con- 
verts the  sensitive  diazo  compound  to  a 
golden  yellow  color  which  is  incapable 
of  development  with  aromatic  hydroxy 
or  amido  compounds. 

The  golden  yellow  color  is  extremely 
fast  to  light,  and  appears  to  resemble 
very  closely  the  color  produced  on  silk 


by  treatment  with  nitric  acid.  Samples 
which  I  have  had  exposed  to  diffused 
sunlight  for  several  years  have  changed 
but  slightly. 

Having  outlined  the  process,  I  think 
it  would  be  of  use  if  I  supplied  a  few 
suggestions  for  those  who  may  wish  to 
make  experiments  in  silk  diazotypes  or 
seritypes,  as  I  think  they  should  be  des- 
ignated. 

Subject. 

Dealing  first  with  the  subjects  which 
lend  themselves  to  reproduction  by  the 
process,  it  is  obvious  from  the  surface 
of  the  fabric  that  subjects  depending  on 
very  fine  detail  are  not  very  suitable. 

I  have  found  that  landscapes  depend- 
ing for  the  effect  on  the  general  sdieme 
of  light  and  shade,,  and  particularly 
where  the  contrasts  are  very  marked, 
give  very  good  results,  as  the  contrasts 
are  always  softened  to  some  extent  in 
the  reproduction.  Water  effects  and 
yachting  scenes  also  reproduce  admir- 
ably ;  in  fact,  any  broad  effect  where  the 
slight  softening  of  the  contrasts  which 
always  takes  place  does  not  destroy  the 
balance  of  the  picture. 

Positives. 

The  positives  should  be  develpped  to 
keep  the  high-lights  clear  and  white,  and 
the  photographic  developer  should  be  se- 
lected with  this  end  in  view.  I  have 
found  that  the  best  results  are  obtained 
by  employing  hydroquinone  or  hydroqui- 
none  and  metol.  Any  developer  suitable 
for  photo-process  work  will  give  very 
satisfactory  positives.  It  is  essential  that 
the  positives  should  be  absolutely  "sharp" 
to  allow  for  the  softening  effect  to  which 
I  have  already  referred. 

Printing. 

Tlie  time  required  for  printing  depends 
of  course  upon  the  light  and  the  density 
of  the  positive. 

Some  experience  with  the  process 
must  be  gained  before  really  satisfactory 
results  are  obtained,  but  an  excellent 
method  of  determining  the  time  of  ex- 
posure is  to  fasten  a  small  piece  of  the 
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sensitized  silk  on  to  the  printing  frame 
and  observe  when  the  yellow  color  of 
the  diazo  compound  has  completely 
changed  to  the  cream  shade  of  the  in- 
active or  undevelopable  body.  In  di- 
rect sunlight  with  a  positive  of  ordinary 
density,  about  20  to  36  seconds  is  a  suf- 
ficient time  for  exposure. 

Development. 

For  the  development  of  prints  up  to 
12x10  a  beaker  or  other  vessel  having 
a  capacity  of  200  c.c.  suffices,  the  silk 
being  moved  about  during  the  develop- 
ment with  a  glass  stirring  rod.  From 
two  to  three  minutes  is  usually  sufficient 
to  complete  the  development. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  have  an  ex- 
cess of  caustic  alkali  for  two  reasons: 
(i) Injury  to  the  silk  fibre  may  take 
place.  (2)  It  is  sometimes  found  that 
portions  of  the  ligjhter  shadows  have 
only  been  acted  upon  by  the  light  suf- 
ficiently to  convert  the  diazo  compound 
into  the  nitroso  compound.  In  such  cases 
the  half-tones  appear  as  dark  browns, 
rendering  the  print  useless. 

After  developing  the  silk  should  be 
well  washed  in  water  and  finally  rinsed 
in  a  half  per  cent,  solution  of  acetic  acid, 
to  brighten  the  silk  fibres  and  also  the 
developed  colors.  The  fabric  should  be 
dried  on  a  frame  of  suitable  size  and 
finally  lightly  ironed  on  the  back. 

The  colors  produced  by  this  process 


are  very  fast  to  light,  especially  those 
obtained  by  the  treatment  of  the  devel- 
oped colors  with  metallic  salts. 

The  dark  brown  produced  by  devel- 
opment with  resorcinol  and  subsequent 
treatment  with  ferrous  sulphate  is  ex- 
ceptionally fast,  patterns  which  I  have 
had  exposed  to  direct  and  diflFused  sun- 
light for  six  or  seven  years  remaining 
apparently  unchanged. 

They  are  also  fast  to  boiling  water, 
and  boiling  in  neutral  soap  solutions  has 
very  little  action  on  many  of  the  colors. 

Regarding  the  application  of  the  pro- 
cess, I  think  there  may  be  some  opening 
in  the  realms  of  decorative  art.  The  pos- 
sibility of  producing  the  photographs  of 
great  fastness  to  light,  washing,  etc., 
in  shades  to  harmonize  with  the  general 
color  scheme  of  a  room,  should  lead  to 
its  adoption  for  the  production  of  cush- 
ion covers,  panels,  frescoes,  etc.,  and  to 
those  who  may  wish  to  make  experiments 
in  this  direction,  I  may  say  that  the  pro- 
cess is  not  protected,  and  they  are  there- 
fore at  liberty  to  apply  it  in  any  manner 
they  desire. 

To  many  amateurs,  I  am  afraid  the 
fact  that  the  printing  is  eflfected  from 
positives  may  prove  an  insuperable  dif- 
ficulty, but  to  those  students  of  photog- 
raphy who  have  taken  up  enlarging  and 
lantern  work  the  process  should  be  of 
some  interest  and  of  some  commercial 
value. 


AN  APPEAL. 


The  following  appeal  for  funds  for  the 
erection  of  a  statue  to  the  late  Professor 
Ernst  Abbe  should  meet  with  a  hearty 
response  from  every  photographer  who 
takes  a  wide  view  of  his  profession.  The 
late  Professor  Abbe  labored  long  and 
earnestly  on  their  behalf  and  to  his  efforts 
are  due  many  wonderful  qualities  of  the 
modem  lenses. 

Wc  will  be  glad  to  receive  subscrip- 
tions, which  will  be  acknowledged  in 
these  columns,  or  they  may  be  sent  di- 
rect to  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Co. 


A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  there  died 
in  Jena,  that  world-famous  town.  Pro- 
fessor Ernst  Abbe,  who  has  had  no  small 
share  in  making  Jena  so  well?  known  to 
the  entire  civilized  world. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  papers  and 
magazines  contained  full  accounts  of  the 
life  and  work  of  this  truly  remarkable 
man,  reciting  in  detail  his  numerous  con- 
tributions to  science  and  his  successful 
experiment  in  organizing  an  industrial 
enterprise  upon  distinctively  new  lines. 

Since  that  time  the  feeling  that  here 
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was  a  man  whose  work  has  been  for  the 
good  of  mankind  and  whose  memory 
should  be  fittingly  honored,  gathered 
strength  until  there  was  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  take  charge  of  soliciting  funds 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  in  his  native 
town,  between  the  Volkshaus  erected  by 
him  and  the  Zeiss  Works,  a  statue  as  a 
memorial. 

The  names  of  a  number  of  American 
scientists  and  business  men  who  had  had 
dealings  with  the  Zeiss  Works  were  in- 
cluded in  the  committee  named.  We  in 
America  seem  very  far  off  from  the  litfle 
German  town  where  the  statue  to  Abbe 
IS  to  be  placed ;  and  one  might  think  it  of 
little  account  whether  we  help  to  erect 
the  statue  or  not.  But  this  is  a  unique 
occasion,  as  Abbe  was  a  unique  man,  and 
most  of  us  who  know  anything  at  all 
about  him  will  consider  it  a  privilege  to 
be  able  to  contribute,  be  it  ever  so  small 
a  sum,  to  the  statue  that  is  to  perpetuate 
his  form  to  posterity. 

The  undersigned  have  for  many  years 
had  business  relations  with  Professor 
Abbe  through  the  Carl  Zeiss  Works. 
They  have,  therefore,  a  strong  desire,  a 
desire  tinged  by  personal  acquaintance, 
to  see  America  well  represented  in  this 
memorial.  They  believe  that  many  will 
be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  giving  somthing  to  show  their 
appreciation  of  the  great  work  done  by 


Abbe,  and  in  order  that  such  opportunity 
may  not  be  wanting  they  have  arranged, 
with  the  consent  of  the  other  members, 
to  act  as  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
American  committee  to  solicit  funds  for 
this  purpose. 

Under  date  of  February  2Sth  the 
American  Miscroscopical  Society  issued 
a  circular  letter  appealing  to  their  mem- 
bers to  aid  in  this  movement.  We  would 
state  that  we  have  no  desire  to  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  collections  that 
might  be  made  by  the  Society,  in  fact  we 
would  urge,  since  our  purpose  is  only  to 
help  increase  the  fund,  that  all  contribu- 
tions of  members  or  others  interested  in 
the  Society  be  sent  direct  to  them  since  it 
is  eminently  fitting  that  such  an  or^uiiza- 
tion  should  make  as  good  a  showing  as 
possible. 

We  urgently  request  all  others  who 
are  interested  to  send  contributions  to  us, 
be  they  large  or  small,  and  ask  all  to  as- 
sist by  giving  as  much  publicity  as  possi- 
ble to  the  scheme,  and  by  endeavoring  to 
arouse  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the  pro- 
ject. 

We  shall  make  personal  acknowl- 
edgement immediately  upon  receipt  of 
contributions  and  shall  publish  a  list  of 
contributors  as  soon  as  the  total  amount 
is  forwarded  to  Germany. 

Bausch  &  LoMB  Optical  Co., 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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The  photographer  who  develops  films 
for  the  amateur  has  more  under-expo- 
sures than  over-exposures  to  contend 
with.  The  following  remarks  by  "An 
Old  Hand"  in  The  Amateur  Photog- 
rapher will  prove  interesting : 

A  good  many  of  my  set  of  under-expo- 
sures I  developed  with  dilute  Pyro  Metol, 
as  I  say.  But  certain  of  them,  which  I 
knew  to  be,  on  the  whole,  even  more 
under-exposed  than  the  others,  I  treated 
with  Glycin.  Glycin,  as  you  probably 
know,  is  a  favorite  for  stand  develop- 
ment. I  needn't  here  enter  into  the  rea- 
sons why  this  is  so ;  nor  need  I  give  you 


a  formula,  as  plenty  have  appeared  in 
these  pages.  Anyhow,  those  extra  under- 
exposed plates  I  developed  with  stand 
development;  and  next  time  you  have 
any  difficulty^  in  getting  detail  and  soft- 
ness in  snap-shots,  I'd  like  you  to  try 
that,  too.  If  there  is  any  detail  to  be  had, 
you  may  be  sure  Glycin,  acting  slowly, 
will  coax  it  out.  I  have  carefully  com- 
pared the  negatives  I  developed  with 
Glycin  and  those  I  developed  with  Pyro 
Metol,  and  the  Gylcin  ones  are  unmis- 
takably superior.  There  is  a  coarseness 
about  the  Pyro  Metol  negatives,.  _a 
sort  of  forced  look,  which  is  absent  in 
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the  Glycin  ones.  (This  sounds  vague, 
but  I  could  show  you  in  a  minute  what  I 
mean  if  you  were  with  me  in  my  work- 
room.) Moreover,  the  delicacy  of  the 
detail,  if  not  the  actual  quantity  of  the 
detail,  is  greater  in  the  Glycin  negatives. 
Even  when  the  detail  in  the  two  types 
of  negatives  is  about  equal,  that  of  the 
Glycin  negative  prints  more  softly  and 
pleasantly — at  any  rate  on  P.  O.  P.— 
than  the  grainy  detail  of  the  Pyro  Metol 
negatives. 

Without  a  Tank. 

"But  I  haven't  a  tank  suitable  for  stand 
development,"  someone  says.  Never 
mind.  Although  I  have  a  tank,  and  use 
it  often,  I  developed  these  particular 
negatives  in  a  dish.  I  made  up  the 
Glycin  solution  of  the  same  strength  at 
which  I  use  it  for  tank  development,  only 
much  less  of  it  in  all.  (My  concentrated 
Glycin  needs  dilution  with  eighty  times 
its  bulk  of  water ;  but  the  formula  varies, 
and  yours  may  need  less  water.)  Then 
I  put  a  plate  in  an  ordinary  dish,  flooded 
it  with  the  excessively  dilute  Glycin,  set 
it  on  one  side  with  a  cover  over  it  to  keep 
the  light  out — and  went  on  with  my  other 
work.    There  you  have  one  of  the  chief 


advantages  of  Glycin.  The  dish  needs 
no  rocking;  no  attention.  Once  I  had 
put  one  of  the  plates  into  it,  I  could  leave 
it  and  start  developing  some  others  with 
the  Pyro  Metol  in  the  usual  way.  My 
Pyro  Metol  negatives  each  took  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  develop.  By 
the  time  I  had  finished  four,  the  Glycin 
negative  was  just  about  done. 

Concerning  Density. 
You  have  to  take  a  peep  at  your  Glycin 
negative  from  time  to  time,  of  course — 
say  every  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so — ^to 
see  how  it's  progressing.  ,  But  if  you 
over-develop  it,  no  harm's  done;  you 
can  easily  reduce  it.  The  danger  rather 
is  under-development.  Glycin  behaves 
somewhat  differently  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned developers.  Detail  comes  up  all 
over  simultaneously,  and  only  slowly 
gains  density.  Moreover,  a  stand-devel- 
c^ed  negative  has  a  trick  of  looking 
denser  than  it  really  is,  before  fixation. 
But  you  soon  get  accustomed  to  that. 
Another  point :  A  little  sediment  is  apt 
to  settle  on  the  plate  when  immersed  for 
very  long  in  its  dish  of  Glycin.  Be  sure 
and  give  a  thorough  rinse  before  wash- 
ing, to  clear  this  off. 
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The  Century  Club  of  New  York  had 
an  elabotate  "Twelfth  Night"  festival, 
the  members  dressing  in  historical  or  fan- 
tastic costumes.  Desiring  to  gather  to- 
gether a  permanent  record  of  the  event, 
the  club  commissioned  Mr.  W.  H.  Hol- 
linger  to  make  a  series  of  photographs. 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  some- 
thing like  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  these 
portraits  some  days  ago,  and  congratulate 
both  the  Century  Club  and  Mr.  Hollinger 
on  the  splendid  results  obtained.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  groups,  the  por- 
traits were  all  full-length  figures,  made 
on  Sxio  plates.  The  platinum  prints, 
uniformly  mounted  and  passe-par-tout'd, 
made  the  best  exhibition  of  pictorial  por- 
traiture we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
ing. The  remarkable  feature  of  the  col- 
lection was  the  wonderful  evenness  of 


the  prints ;  if  we  lingered  longer  over  one 
than  another  it  was  a  detail  in  the  cos- 
tume that  held  our  attention. 

The  prints,  gathered  together  and 
bound  into  a  book,  will  make  a  splendid 
showing  for  photography  as  a  permanent 
and  artistic  record  of  passing  events. 

We  wish  the  collection  could  be  seen 
by  every  photographer  throughout  the 
country.  Opportunities  for  record  work 
constantly  arise  in  every  community,  but 
are  more  often  than  not  let  pass.  The 
average  photographer,  unfortunately, 
seems  unable  to  rise  to  the  occasion. 


The  photographic  section  of  the  Ham- 
ilton Library  Association  of  Carlisle,  Pa. 
continues  to  accumulate  photographs  of  a 
historic  character.  A  beginning  was 
made  of  the  formation  of  a  systematic 
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collection  of  photographs  of  the  public 
school  houses  of  Cumberland  County, 
intended  ultimately  to  include  every 
house  of  that  character  in  the  county. 

The  "Vol.  I,  Public  School  Houses  of 
Cumberland  County,  Pa.,"  although 
hardly  in  a  completed  condition,  exhib- 
ited by  request,  at  the  Exposition  at  St. 
Louis,  was  unique  of  its  kind,  and  re- 
ceived very  complimentary  notice  in  the 
official  account  of  the  Exposition,  pub- 
lished by  the  State. 

There  has  also  been  deposited  in  the 
library  a  volume  relating  to  local  history, 
the  historical  value  of  which  is  much  in- 
creased by  the  fullness  of  the  photo- 
graphic illustration  of  historic  documents. 

It  is  an  adress  of  Rev.  Joseph  A.  Mur- 
ray, D.D.,  a  former  member  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  long  its  secretary,  upon  the 
Presbyterian  Churches  of  Carlisle,  with 
the  copious  appendices  containing  tran- 
scripts from  the  original  documents  in 
his  collection,  quoted  in  the  address,  and 
not  previously  published,  photographic 
facsimilies  of  all  of  which,  thirty  in  num- 


ber, are  bound  in  with  the  volume  placed 
in  the  library.  As  these  photographs  are 
direct  from  the  negatives,  not  half-tones, 
they  bear  magnification,  and  approach  in 
authenticity  the  originals.  It  is  in  its 
fullness,  perhaps,  unique  as  an  example 
of  an  application  of  photography,  the  en- 
dorsements and  all  writing  on  the  docu- 
ments being  given,  and  includes  the  auto- 
graphs of  many  men  and  women  promi- 
nent at  an  early  day  in  our  county. 

As  the  character  and  possibilities  of 
this  work  become  better  understood 
many  accessions  may  be  anticipated,  as 
the  subjects  to  which  it  is  applicable  are 
so  varied,  as  well  as  numerous. 

The  little  brochure  on  Photo-Record 
Work,  intended  to  call  attention  to  it  and 
direct  the  work,  has  been  of  assistance, 
and,  as  many  photographs  are  sent  un- 
accompanied by  some  data  that  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  their  full  historical 
value,  memorandum  blanks  have  been 
prepared,  which  will  be  furnished  those 
who  may  desire  to  contribute  photo- 
graphs. 
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The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  above 
Congress  at  its  meeting  in  July  last  year 
have  just  been  published.  The  following 
is  an  abstract: 

The  standard  light  is  to  be  the  acety- 
lene lamp  as  devised  by  M.  Fouche,  or 
the  Fery-Monpillard  lamp  (see  B.  /. 
Almanac,  p.  724).  Further  experiments 
are  to  be  undertaken  to  establish  the  ratio 
of  these  with  the  VioUe  unit,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  a  photographic  compari- 
son should  be  made.  The  unit  is  to  be 
the  quantity  of  white  light  falling  upon 
a  square  centimetre  at  a  distance  of  one 
metre  from  the  acetylene  lamp,  which  is 
equivalent  to  1-20  of  the  Voille  unit.  This 
is  to  be  called  B.  P.  M.  S.  (bouguie  pho- 
tographique-metre-seconde) .  The  trans- 
parency of  a  deposit,  examined  by  trans- 
mission, is  the  ratio  of  the  quantity  of 
light  transmitted  to  the  quantity  of  light 
received.  Opacity  is  the  inverse  of  this 
ratio,  and  density  is  the  logarithm  of  the 


opacity.  The  unit  of  density  is  that  which 
transmits  one-tenth  of  the  light  received. 

The  normal  duration  of  development  is 
such  that  with  the  density  of  7  the  densi- 
ties should  be  proportional  to  the  loga- 
rithms of  the  quantity  of  light  trans- 
mitted by  the  negative  and  inversely  pro- 
portional to  the  quantity  of  light  received 
at  the  moment  of  exposure.  The  Con- 
gress admit  that  plates  should  be  tested 
with  the  developer  recommended  by  the 
makers,  and  recommend  that  makers 
should  give  on  the  box  labels  the  formula 
and  temperature  of  the  developer. 

The  sensitiveness  of  an  emulsion 
should  be  the  quantity  of  light  necessary 
to  obtain  the  unit  of  density  with  normal 
duration  of  development.  The  latitude 
of  an  emulsion  should  be  the  interval 
where  the  densities,  with  normal  devel- 
opment, remain  proportional  to  the  loga- 
rithms of  the  quantity  of  light,  and 
should  be  expressed  by  the  differences 
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of  the  limiting  densities.  Every  emulsion 
should  be  designated  with  its  sensitive- 
ness, its  latitude,  and  its  fog,  the  latter 
being  the  density  obtained  with  normal 
development  without  exposure  to  light. 

Orthochromatic  plates  should  be  desig- 
nated by  their  maxima  and  minima  of 
sensitiveness,  and  by  the  wave  length  on 
the  less  refrangible  side  where  the  sensi- 
tiveness practically  ends.  The  sensitive- 
ness to  white  light  and  their  chromatic 
sensitiveness  should  be  stated. 

Formulae  for  color-filters  or  screens 
should  be  given  in  specific  weights  of  the 
coloring  matter  per  square  centimetre  of 
surface,  and  the  liquid  filters  should  be 
one  centimetre  internal  thickness.  In  all 
cases  of  organic  dyes  the  names  of  the 
makers,  the  trade  names  and  marks  of 
the  dyes  should  be  given. 

The  Congress  suggests  that  makers  of 
optical  glass  should  come  to  an  "entente" 
to  do  away  with  the  confusion  now  exist- 
ing in  the  nomenclature  of  glasses,  and 
that  four  groups  should  be  made,  or  that, 
if  this  be  not  possible,  the  glasses  should 
be  divided  into  two  classes,  using  the 

usual  notation  v  =  „  ^- , ,  and  that  all 
F  —  c 

glasses  with  this  power  above  50  be  class- 


ed as  "crowns,"  and  all  others  as  "flints." 
Diaphragms  are  still  to  be  numbered 
on  the  /|x  solution,  but  the  word  "diame- 
ter" be  substituted  for  "aperture."  Ex- 
periments are  to  be  undertaken  to  prove 
the  loss  of  light  by  absorption  and  reflec- 
tion, and  some  attempt  should  be  made  to 
determine  a  characteristic  co-efficient. 
Shutters  are  to  be  marked  with  their 
speeds  with  an  error  of  only  5  per  cent* 
The  Congress  recommends  that  photo- 
graphic sensitive  preparations  should  be 
passed  by  the  postal  authorities  as  sam- 
ples, provided  they  bear  the  makers' 
labels  and  bands  unbroken.  Every  maker 
should  see  that  packets  of  his  prepara- 
tions bear  such  bands,  and  the  label  of  a 
black  star  on  a  red  ground  which  is 
recognized  by  the  Customs  authorities. 
It  further  suggests  that  postal  authorities 
should  admit  photographs  and  works 
illustrated  by  direct  photographs  on  the 
same  terms  as  any  book  or  magazine 
illustrated,  by  a  photo-mechanical  pro- 
cess. Further,  that  the  postal  authorities 
should  admit,  on  the  usual  terms,  post- 
cards illustrated  by  the  photographs 
mounted  thereon.  Cinematograph  films, 
enclosed  in  metal  boxes,  should  be  passed 
by  the  postal  authorities  as  "samples." 
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Professional  Photographers'  Society 
of  New  York,  at  New  York,  April  5th 
and  6th;  Don  C.  Scott,  Olean,  N.  Y., 
Secretary.  Ohio-Michigan  Photograph- 
ers' Association,  April  i8th,  19th  and 
20th,  at  Detroit,  Mich.;  W.  F.  Van  Loo, 
Toledo,  O.,  Secretary.  Photographers' 
Association  of  Wisconsin,  April  24th, 
25th  and  26th,  at  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  J.  M. 
Bantel,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Secretary. 
Photographers'  Association  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, May  ist,  2d  and  3d,  at  Washing- 
ton, D.  C;  E.  E.  Seavy,  Newcastle,  Pa., 
Secretary.  Photographers'  Association 
of  Illinois,  May  3d,  4th  and  sth,  at 
Springfield,  111.;  J.  K.  Smiley,  Ke- 
wanee.  111.,  Secretary.  Photograph- 
ers' Association  of  Iowa,  May  Sth 
and   nth,  at  Des   Moines,   la.;   G.   E. 


Fahr,  Bonaparte,  la.,  Secretary.  Ne- 
braska Photographers'  Association,  May 
15th  and  i8th,  Omaha,  Neb.;  C.  J.  Fen- 
nel,  Schuyler,  Neb.,  Secretary.  Pho- 
tographers' Association  of  Indiana,  July 
9th  to  14th,  at  Winona  Lake,  Ind.  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  Photographers'  As- 
sociation, July  17th  to  20th,  at  Louisville, 
Ky.  National  Convention  August 
7th,  Sth,  9th  and  loth,  at  Niagara  Falls ; 
Frank  W.  Medler,  Secretary.  Photo- 
graphers' Association  of  New  England, 
August  2 1  St,  22d  and  23d,  at  Boston, 
Mass. ;  L.  H.  C.  Evanoff ,  Boston,  Mass., 
Secretary. 

The  Photographers'  Association  of 
Wisconsin  have  arranged  a  programme 
of  good  things  for  their  Tenth  Annual 
Convention,   to  be  held  at   Milwaukee, 
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April  24th,  25th  and  26th.  Sadikichi 
Hartmann  has  been  engaged  to  lecture 
and  criticise  the  pictures.  Many  demon- 
strations are  arranged  for.  The  papers 
to  be  read  are  of  a  practical  nature  and 
the  discussions  that  will  follow  will  no 
.doubt  be  of  much  interest  and  usefulness 
to  members  attending. 


We  are  advised  that  the  Class  Instruc- 
tion System  will  be  carried  out  at  the 
Convention  of  the  Indiana  Association  of 
Photographers.  Mr.  W.  S.  Lively,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  College  of  Photog- 
raphy has  been  appointed  Superintendent 
of  Instruction. 


NEWS  AND  NOTES. 


A  Hint  on  Development.  —  Do  you 
flood  a  plate  with  water  before  intro- 
ducing it  to  the  developer.  We  should 
have  thought  this  advice  no  longer  nec- 
essary, but  that  we  witnessed  the  opera- 
tion quite  recently,  whilst  in  the  dark 
room  with  a  very  capable  worker.  This 
plan  of  previous  wetting  is  wrong,  and 
for  a  very  simple  but  important  reason. 
When  the  plate  is  put  direct  into  the  de- 
veloper, the  latter,  as  it  gradually  pene- 
trates the  film,  does  its  work.  If  the 
plate  is  already  soaked  with  water,  there 
is  no  absorption  of  the  developer  into 
a  film  already  wet,  and  action  is  to  a 
large  extent  superficial.  Use  sufficient 
developer  to  rapidly  cover  the  plate,  and 
give  the  dish  a  twist,  so  that  the  devel- 
oper really  does  flow  over  the  entire  sur- 
face of  it. 


Sensitizing  Post  Cards, — Soak  25  grs. 
of  gelatine  in  2  oz.  of  water  for  an  hour, 
add  15  grs.  of  ammonium  chloride,  and 
place  the  cup  containing  it  in  hot  water. 
When  thoroughly  dissolved  and  mixed, 
filter,  and  with  a  camers-hair  brush  coat 
evenly  the  number  of  post  cards  (thick 
quality)  required.  They  will  keep  any 
length  of  time  when  dry.  To  sensitize, 
brush  over  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate 
60  grs.,  citric  acid  15  grs.,  distilled  water 
I  oz.  When  dry,  print  and  tone  in  the 
usual  manner.  A  beautiful  sepia  is  ob- 
tained by  printing  deeply,  and  toning 
with  potassium  chlora-platinite. 


Japanese  paper  and  vellum  and  the  value 
of  the  same  is  never  more  strikingly 
shown  than  when  these  are  used  for  the 
final  support  of  carbon  prints.  True, 
they  are  a  little  more  difficult  to  work, 
but  with  care  some  exquisite  results  can 
be  obtained.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
clip  the  sheets  of  paper  or  vellum  so  that 
it  will  not  shift,  and  then  work  into  the 
pores  a  collodion  composed  of : 

Proxyline    7J4  grains 

Methylated  ether  54  ounce 

Alcohol    Yi  ounce 

This  should  be  applied  with  a  camel's- 
hair  brush  and  worked  into  the  surface, 
and  no  less  than  three  coats  given,  allow- 
ing each  to  dry  in  between.  On  the  sur- 
face thus  prepared  the  carbon  print  is 
transferred  and  possessing  a  transpar- 
ency which  gives  a  richness  and  depth  in 
the  shadows,  which  is  obtainable  by  no 
other  means  except  by  using  a  trans- 
parency in  contact  with  paper. — Photo 
News. 


Cutting  Dry  Plates. — It  has  been  found 
that  when  dry  plates  are  cut  with  a  dia- 
mond on  the  side  opposite  the  film  and 
then  developed  the  film  turns  dark  along 
the  edge  of  the  plate  to  the  breadth  of 
a  few  millimetres.  The  film  always  de- 
velops first  on  the  side  next  the  glass. 
This  effect  has  been  traced  to  a  mo- 
mentary fluorescence  along  the  line 
traced  by  the  diamond,  the  radiation  pen- 
etrating the  plate. 


Carbon  Prints  on  Japanese  Paper  and 
Vellum. — The  .peculiar  transparency  of 


The  Focal-Plane  Shutter  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  lecture  by  Walter  Kilbey,  at 
the  Richmond  Camera  Club  last  week. 


TRADE  NOTES. 
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The  principle  of  this  type  of  shutter  is 
of  a  blind  with  a  narrow  slit  passing  in 
front  of  the,  plate  instead  of  the  usual 
type  working  in  connection  with  the  lens. 
The  width  of  the  slit  is  adjustable  as 
well  as  the  speed  at  which  it  travels. 
Thus  a  slit  one  inch  wide  at  the  lowest 
tension  of  the  spring  gives  an  exposure 
of  one-twentieth  second.  If  this  width 
is  reduced  to  half  an  inch  the  duration 
of  the  exposure  becomes  one-fortieth  sec- 
ond, or  with  one-tenth  inch  opening  an 
exposure  of  one-two  hundredth  second  is 
given.  The  beginner  was  advised  not 
to  attempt  to  snap  objects  moving  at  a 
very  high  speed  until  he  has  had  some 
practice  and  has  learned  to  fire  off  his 
camera  at  the  correct  instant.     This  is 


only  to  be  acquired  by  practice,  and  can 
only  be  done  by  keeping  cool  and  steady, 
and  hastening  slowly.  No  better  sub- 
ject can  be  found  to  begin  upon  than 
children  at  play,  as  their  movements 
are  not  too  rapid,  and  their  faces  and 
actions  are  always  more  natural  than 
when  in  maturer  years,  when  an  expres- 
sion of  self-consciousness  is  assumed 
when  faced  by  the  camera.  It  is  gener- 
ally supposed  that  focal-plane  shutters 
are  of  use  for  photographing  moving 
objects  only;  this  is  a  great  mistake,  as 
this  form  of  shutter  may  be  used  with 
advantage  for  ^landscape  work,  and 
makes  it  easier  to  secure  clouds  upon 
the  negative  without  excessive  under-ex- 
posure of  the  foreground. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


Wild  Fix)W£rs  with  a  kodak  portrait  at- 
tachment is  an  easy  possibility  with  the  kodak 
supplemental  lens,  costing  only  half  a  dol- 
lar. It  has  been  on  the  market  for  some  time, 
advertised  as  a  portrait  attachment.  This 
does  not  prevent  it  from  being  an  extremely 
valuable  help  in  photographing  small  objects, 
such  as  wild  flowers,  small  animals,  etc  Ob- 
jects can  be  focussed  to  within  three  and  a 
half  feet,  giving  a  much  larger  image  than 
can  be  secured  with  the  ordinary  kodak, 
which  focusses  at  about  ten  feet. 

It  is  a  handy  little  instrument  to  have  in 
your  pocket  when  out  on  a  country  ramble. 
Many  opportunities  arise  for  its  use  and  you 
gfreatly  increase  the  capacity  of  your  out- 
door camera. 


A  BIG  help  toward  securing  good  cloud  ef- 
fects and  plenty  of  detail  in  foliage  is  the 
use  of  a  good  orthochromatic  plate.  They 
have  many  advantages  over  the  ordinary  plate 
and  there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in  handling 
them.  What  little  extra  care  required  in  their 
manipulation  is  more  than  repaid  in  the  re- 
sults— which  could  not  be  obtained  with  the 
non-orthochromatic  plate. 

A  plate  particularly  adapted  for  the  all- 
round  use  of  the  out-of-door  worker  is  the 
Seed  orthochromatic  plate,  possessing  the  (fine 
grain  of  tiie  well-known  26X,  in  addition  to 
its  correct  color  sensitiveness.  In  taking  up 
your  landscape  work  this  spring  you  cannot 
do  better  than  try  the  Seed  ortho  if  you  are 
not  already  using  them. 


We  have  received  the  prospectus  of  the 
Southern  School  of  Photography,  of  Mc- 
Minnville,  Tenn.  The  buildings,  the  largest 
in  the  world  devoted  to  teaching  photography, 
make  an  attractive  and  imposing  pile  and  are 
thoroughly  equipped  for  their  purpose.  Mr. 
W.  S.  Lively,  an  ex-president  of  the  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee  Photographers'  Associa- 
tion is  ably  assisted  by  a  competent  staff  of 
well-known  photographers. 

While  the  school  has  only  been  efitablished 
some  two  or  three  years  the  large  number 
of  testimonials  it  has  to  show  indicate  that 
it  has  made  a  very  promising  beginning. 
Readers  contemplating  a  college  course  should 
consult  Mr.  Lively  before  making  a  decision. 


The  Goerz-Anschutz  new  model  promises 
to  be  the  camera  hit  for  1906.  It  is  one  of 
the  "De  Luxe"  cameras  with  many  novel 
features,  including  a  highly  perfected  focal- 
plane  shutter,  working  up  to  one-thousandth 
part  of  a  second.  It  is  extremely  light  and 
compact,  beautifully  finished  in  black  ebony, 
with  oxidized  metal  work,  and  is  the  most  dcr 
sirable  hand-camera  we  have  seen.  Any- 
one doubting  its  good  qualities  can  have  one 
on  ten  days'  free  trial  by  writing  the  Goerz 
Optical  WorkSt  49  Union  Square,  New  York. 


"The  Art  op  Negative  Making"  is  a  very 
useful  booklet  put  out  by  the  M.  A.  Seed  Dry 
Plate  Co.  It  contains  much  useful  informav 
tion  and  formulae  and  some  practical  advice. 
For  the  benefit  of  those  who  do  not  know, 
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the  different  specialties  of  the  firm  arc  de- 
scribed. Copies  can  be  had  at  the  Eastman 
agencies   and  are   worth  the  asking. 


The  "KOILOS,"  a  new  shutter  made  of 
aluminum,  very  light  and  compact.  Working 
up  to  one  three-hundredth  of   a   second,  it 


should  appeal  to  the  hand-camera  worker  who 
is  seeking  a  rapid  and  reliable  shutter  at  a 
moderate  price.  The  "KOILOS"  is  simple  in 
construction  and  made  of  few  ^arts,  wi£  few 
chances  of  getting  out  of  order,  and  the  price 
is  as  low  as  $13.00.  Further  particulars  and 
descriptive  circular  can  be  obtained  from  G. 
Gennert,  24  East  13th  Street,  New  York. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


Thb  approaching  springtime  seems  to  be 
stirring  the  poetic  muse.  We  have  received 
quite  an  effusion  of  verses  lately.  One  of 
tiiem,  beginning  "Don't  get  gay,"  is  from  the 
pen  of  the  editor  of  a  photographic  magazine 
known  all  over  the  world  for  its  artistic  and 
poetical  qualities.  To  the  reader  who  first 
guesses  the  author's  name  we  will  make  a 
present  of  the  autograph  copy  of  the  verse 
in  question.  Readers  in  Boston  are  barred 
from  this  competition. 


A  GREAT  International  Exhibition  of  Pho- 
tography and  of  the  Sciences,  Arts  and  In- 
dustries connected  therewith,  is  announced  to 
take  place,  from  July  to  October  inclusive, 
in  the  Great  Palace  of  the  Champs-Elysces, 
Paris. 

This  all-embracing  demonstration  of  pho- 
tography enjoys  the  highest  official  and  pri- 
vate patronage,  and,  further,  is  actively  sup- 
ported by  the  most  eminent  scientists,  artists 
and  experts  of  all  countries. 

The  first  international  gathering  of  the  kind 
took  place  thirteen  years  ago,  also  at  Paris, 
in  the  year  1892.  But  it  was  less  noteworthy 
than  that  which  is  now  in  preparation.  Since 
1892  polychrome  prints  by  the  indirect  pro- 
cess of  Ducos  du  Hauron's  color-photography; 
cinematography  based  upon  chronophotogra- 
phy,  photography  as  an  amateur  hobby,  ro- 
tatory photography,  radiography  and  numer- 
ous other  applications  of  photography,  have 
come  into  being  and  tmdergone  enormous 
developments — ^to  say  nothing  of  the  illus- 
trative post-card  which  has  conquered  the 
whole  world. 

Commercially  and  industrially,  photography 
has  more  than  trebled  in  importance,  and 
place  will  be  given  on  the  one  hand  to  all 
the  latest  ideas,  and  on  the  other  to  a  col- 
lective  exhibition   of  photographic  progress. 

The  scope  of  the  programme  of  the  In- 
ternational Exhibition  of  Photography  of  1906 
answers  to  every  requirement.  It  comprises 
all  the  multi-varied  aspects  of  this  branch  of 


science,  all  the  industries  directly  or  indirectly 
connected  therewith,  together  with  powerful 
and  unprecedented  attractions.  We  shall  give 
publicity  to  this  programme  as  soon  as  we 
are  authorized  to  do  so  by  the  committee. 


The  Penrose  Pictoriai,  Annual,  1905-6^ 
eclipses  all  previous  volumes  by  the  quantity 
and  beauty  of.  its  illustrations.  It  is  a 
splendid  showing  of  the  possibilities  of  mod* 
em  reproduction  processes.  Almost  every 
known  process  is  represented,  and  while  it 
is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  process 
worker,  it  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  photog- 
rapher who  is  alive  to  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing himself  well  informed  on  all  reproductive 
processes. 

Its  283  illustrations — ^many  of  them  beau- 
tiful examples  of  the  three  and  four-color  pro- 
cesses, make  it  one  of  the  most  interesting 
picture-books  we  have  yet  seen.  Published 
by  A.  W.  Penrose  &  Co.,  London,  England. 
(American  Agents:  Tennant  &  Ward,  New 
York.)   Cloth  binding,  $2.50. 


We  have  received  a  copy  of  Pictorial  Com^ 
position  by  A.  G.  Marshall,  published  by  the 
Photo-American  Publishing  Co.,  being  a  re- 
print of  a  series  of  practical  lessons  which 
first  appeared  in  the  Photo-American.  These 
lessons  were  the  outcome  of  several  years  of 
correspondence  criticism  on  the  art  side  of 
photography,  undertaken  by  Mr.  Marshall,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  late  Edward  L.  Wil- 
son,  who  knew  so  well  what  the  photographer 
most   needed. 

As  a  first  manual  on  composition  for  pho- 
tographers we  recommend  it  to  those  who 
would  seek  to  improve  the  pictorial  quali- 
ties of  their  work.  The  text  is  illustrated  by 
numerous  examples  from  nature  and  from 
famous  paintings  and  is  thoroughly  practical 
and  helpful.  It  can  be  had  in  cloth  binding^ 
at  $1.00,  paper  covers  at  75  cents,  post  paid 
from  this  office. 


AN   ENGLISH   ROSE 
Sydney  H.  Wood,  Darlington,  England 
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CALIFORNIA  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  RELIEF  FUND. 

AN  URGENT  APPEAL  TO  EVERY  PHOTOGRAPHER 
IN  THE  COUNTRY, 


Inasmuch  as  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
much  suffering  and  deprivation  on  the 
part  of  the  California  photographers  by 
reason  of  the  recent  disaster,  it  seems 
proper  that  the  fraternity  all  over  the 
country  should  hasten  to  relieve  their 
distress. 

To  that  end  an  Emergency  Commit- 
tee was  appointed  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Section  of  the  Professional 
Photographers'  Society  of  New  York, 
which  met  at  the  studio  of  Mr.  Falk  and 
organized  the  "California  Photographers' 
Relief  Committee." 

It  was  decided  to  start  a  National 
Fund  by  a  popular  $5.00  subscription, 
and  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  every 
photographer  of  the  country. 

The  purpose  of  this  fund  is  to  assist 
in  re-establishing  our  unfortunate  broth- 
ers in  business  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment 


The  Metropolitan  Section  has  raised 
$500.00  from  the  Photographers  of 
Greater  New  York  within  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  Albany  Section  P.P.S.  of 
New  York  has  agreed  to  contribute  a 
minimum  of  $200.00. 

Please  send  your  check  to-day  to  Jos- 
eph Byron,  Treasurer,  California  Relief 
Committee,  53  West  32d  St.,  New  York 
City. 

He  who  gives  quickly,  gives  twice. 

B.  J.  Falk, 

Theo.  C.  Marceau, 

E.  B.  Core, 
PiRiE  MacDonald, 
J.  G.  Gessford, 

A.  F.  Bradley, 

F.  E.  Baker, 
Joseph  Byron,  Treas., 
Curtis  Bell,  Sec'y, 

Committee. 
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THE  VALUE  OF  FRATERNITY. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 


For  many  years  we  have  steadily  and 
persistently  advocated  the  convention 
idea — State  and  national  We  feel  that 
no  apology  is  needed  when  we  again 
sound  the  call  for  the  national  meeting  to 
be  held  at  Niagara  Falls  in  August. 

This  year's  convention  is  to  be  along 
business  lines,  and  an  earnest  effort  is 
to  be  made  to  educate  its  members  to  be 
broader,  busier  and  more  successful  bus- 
iness men — ^to  quote  Mr.  Heam's  policy. 
That  there  is  room  for  much  improve- 
ment in  the  photographers'  methods  and 
practice  cannot  be  denied. 

The  Professional  Photographers'  So- 
ciety of  New  York  at  their  recent  suc- 
cessful convention  demonstrated  that 
much  could  be  dbne  toward  the  elimina- 
tion of  cut  rates  and  an  improvement  in 
prices  by  a  policy  of  combination  and 
mutual  understanding. 

The  theory  that  the  individual  rises  at 
the  expense  of  the  profession  has  long 
been  exploded. 

It  is  admitted  that  the  more  men  there 
are  who  rise,  the  more  is  the  general 
level  of  the  profession  elevated.  The  na- 
tional and  State  conventions  have  been 
the  greatest  factors  in  the  elevation  of 
the  professional  photographer. 

In  two  months  from  now  we  will  be 
publishing  "final  appeals"  from  the  vari- 
ous officers  of  the  convention  urging 
everyone  to  make  it  convenient  to  be  at 
Niagara  Falls  in  August.    The  decision 


should  be  made  now  and  plans  that  can- 
not go  wrong*  should  be  laid. 

At  the  national  convention  you  will 
have  the  advantage  of  examining  a  col- 
lection of  pictures  of  national  import- 
ance— a  collection  of  the  best  work  the 
country  can  produce — ^aod  you  will  liavc 
an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  men  who 
made  them.  They  will  be  glad  to  tell 
how  they  made  them. 

The  smaller  man  is  invariably  the 
greatest  gainer  from  the  convention;  he 
has  much  to  learn,  and  nowhere  has  he 
a  better  opportunity  to  learn. 

In.  the  minds  of  the  bulk  of  the  people, 
the  photographer  is  too  often  placed  in 
the  tin-type  class.  This  is  a  misconcep- 
tion that  must  be  remedied  by  the  pho- 
tographer himself.  The  profession  must 
be  given  a  higher  position  in  the  ranks 
of  business. 

A  business  convention  or  a  series  of 
business  conventions  will  db  more  to  dis- 
sipate this  idea  than  any  amount  of  in- 
dividual effort.  It  is  only  by  an  inter- 
change of  ideas  that  a  common  ander- 
standing  and  purpose  will  be  arrived  at 

To  the  regular  attender  of  conventions 
no  urging  is  necessary,  he  knows  from 
past  experience  that  he  has  much  to  gain 
from  being  present,  but  to  those  wha 
have  never  been  to  one  we  cannot  urge 
too  strongly  that  they  make  a  very  spe- 
cial effort  to  be  at  the  Niagara  Falls 
convention,  August  7,  8,  9  and  10. 


SECOND  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  PROFESSIONAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS'  SOCIETY  OF  NEW  YORK. 


The  Second  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Professional  Photographers'  Society  of 
New  York  was  called  to  order  at  2.30 
P.M.,  on  Thursday,  April  the  6th,  by 
President  Dudley  Hoyt. 

The  large  ball  room  of  the  Hotel  Astor 
presented  an  animated  scene  when  Mr. 
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Hovt  called  the  meeting  to  order.  The 
gathering  was  remarkable  for  its  size 
and  enthusiasm,  there  were  present  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  members,  includ- 
ing a  fair  sprinkling  of  ladies,  represent- 
ing the  best  in  professional  photography 
throughout  the  State  and  city. 


REPORT  OF  NEW  YORK  CONVENTION. 
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In  the  President's  address  the  work  of 
the  society  during  the  past  year  was  ably 
and  thoroughly  gone  over.  Amongst 
other  things  he  suggested  a  working  plan 
that  is  worth  consideration,  it  was  "Sub- 
sections, to  be  known  as  districts,  to  be 
organized  in  all  towns  and  communities 
capable  of  supporting  them.  Meetings 
to  be  held  once  a  month,  as  usual  with 
the  exception  of  every  fourth  month, 
which  shouW  be  a  general  meeting  of  all 
the  meetings  in  the  section.  In  other 
words,  there  should  be  a  meeting  every 
four  months  of  all  members  of  the  so- 
ciety in  each  of  the  three  sections,  these 
meetings  to  be  held  preferably  in  the 
town  or  city  of  the  parent  section. 

"The  dates  of  the  general  section  meet- 
ings should  be  so  arranged  as  to  bring 
the  entire  society  together  for  the  annual 
meeting  in  New  York.  Thus  there 
would  be  a  monthly  meeting  in  each  dis- 
trict, a  meeting  every  four  months  in 
each  section  and  the  annual  meeting  in 
New  York.  In  this  way  I  believe  that 
the  best  interests  of  every  member  will 
be  conserved  and  the  society  made  of  real 
and  permanent  value  to  all. 

"A  uniform  constitution  and  set  of  by- 
laws should  be  formulated  by  a  commit- 
tee, and  such  other  incidental  details  as 
will  assist  the  formation  and  conduct  of 
the  local  meetings." 

The  list  of  questions  was  a  novel  and 
useful  idea  worked  out  at  the  convention, 
of  this  Mr.  Hoyt  had  to  say  before  con- 
cluding, ^The  list  of  questions  which  you 
have  been  asked  to  consider  embraces 
many  interesting  factors  in  the  everyday 
work  of  the  photographer.  At  the  proper 
time  you  will  be  asked  to  throw  what 
light  you  can  upon  these  matters  and  I 
hope  that  every  member  will  participate 
in  the  discussions.  Please  remember 
that  these  questions  are  suggested  to  you 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  interest  along 
definite  lines.  We  must  not  hope  to  fire 
the  Hudson  or  to  correct  matters  and 
conditions  that  have  existed  for  half  a 
century.  What  we  can  do  is  to  get  the 
abuses  into  the  limelieht.  where  each 
and  every  one  of  us  will  have  a  chance 
to  throw  our  respective  bricks  at  them. 


In  the  consideration  of  these  questions, 
I  bespeak  the  careful  consideration  of 
the  membership.  The  eyes  of  the  photo- 
graphic world  are  turned  in  our  direction 
to-day.  Let  u«  try  to  accomplish  some- 
thing— 2i  something  that  will  live  and 
expand  for  the  good  of  the  profession 
and  ourselves." 

METROPOLITAN  SECTION. 

The  Metropolitan  section  reported 
that  starting  on  April  20,  1905,  with  a 
membership  of  five,  it  has  now  thirty- 
four  members,  it  has  held  twelve  meet- 
ings, with  a  good  attendance.  Through 
the  earnest  representation  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  and  others  at  the  meeting  of 
November  9th  a  generous  subscription 
was  raised  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
proper  representation  of  the  copyright  in- 
terests of  the  photographers  during  the 
framing  of  the  new  copyright  laws. 

A  second  report  of  the  Metropolitan 
section  was  put  in  explaining  the  absence 
of  any  pictures  in  the  single  print  ex- 
hibition from  this  section.  At  the  last 
convention  it  was  resolved  that  each 
member  be  invited  to  send  one  picture 
to  be  hung  on  the  walls,  the  Executive 
later  added  a  rider  to  the  resolution  to 
the  eflFect  that  each  member  attach  to  his 
print  the  price  at  which  he  sold  such  pic- 
ture. Unable  to  get  the  rider  withdrawn 
the  Metropolitan  Section  decided  not  to 
exhibit.  This  action  robbed  the  single 
print  exhibition  of  most  of  its  interest 
and  value  and  caused  much  disappoint- 
ment to  the  visiting  members. 

COPYRIGHT. 

The  Metropolitan  Section  reported  on 
the  copyright  question  "that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  photographers  of  the  State  of 
New  York  as  well  of  the  United  States, 
are  being  splendidly  championed  by  the 
Copyright  League  and  has  felt  no  need 
for  further  action. 

LABOR   BUREAU. 

The  Labor  Bureau  reported  that  the 
bureau  had  not  met  with  that  amount 
of  support  that  had  been  looked  for  and 
expected  from  the  members  of  the  so- 
ciety.    Sufficient  had  been  learned  from 
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the  first  year's  experience  to  enable  the 
Committee  to  formulate  a  plan  for  its 
reorganization  and  improvement. 

INSURANCE. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Insurance. 
Mr.  MacDonald  had  to  report  that  he,  as 
President  last  year,  had  appointed  full 
committees  but  with  the  exception  of  one 
man  the  appointees  had  declined  to  serve 
therefore  he  had  no  report  to  present. 

There  being  no  further  committees  to 
report  the  meeting  then  resolved  itseK 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  and  dis- 
cussed informally,  the  speeches  being 
limited  to  five  minutes,  a  series  of  ques- 
tions arranged  by  the  committee.  At 
6  P.M.  the  meeting  was  adjourned  until 

1  P.M.  the  following  day. 

For  the  first  night  no  special  pro- 
g^mme  had  been  arranged  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  visitors.  The  Hotel 
Astor  being  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
amusements  of  the  city  it  was  thought 
best  to  leave  the  members  to  their  in- 
dividual choice. 

SECOND  DAY,  APRIL  6tH. 

The  second  day's  session  opened  with 
even  a  larger  attendance.  The  meeting 
was  called  to  order  by  President  Hoyt  at 

2  P.M.,  the  minutes  of  the  first  meeting 
having  been  accepted  as  read.  The  Pres- 
ident announced  that  the  nomination 
for  officers  was  then  in  order.  A  com- 
mittee on  nominations  was  then  ap- 
pointed. They  proceeded  to  distribute 
a  printed  ballot — evidently  all  arranged 
beforehand,  nominating  for  President, 
Dudlev  Hoyt,  of  Rochester;  for  First 
Vice-President,  Walter  E.  Talbot,  of 
Schenectady ;  for  Second  Vice-President, 
E.  F.  Foley,  New  York;  for  Secretary, 
George  Nussbaumer,  of  Buffalo;  for 
Treasurer,  Don  C.  Scott,  of  Olean.  The 
President  then  moved  a  resolution  that 
the  ticket  be  voted  upon  as  a  whole,  this 
resolution  was,  however,  not  carried,  the 
members  decidingr  to  elect  each  officer 
separately.  Mr.  E.  B.  Core  then  nomi- 
nated Pirie  MacDonald  for  President. 
No  other  names  being  put  in,  the  contest 
for  the  Presidency  was  between  Dudley 


Hoyt,  the  retiring  president,  and  Pirie 
MacDonald.  At  the  close  of  the  voting 
Mr.  MacDonald  was  declared  elected  by 
68  ballots,  Mr.  Hoyt  receiving  60  ballots. 
One  hundred  and  thirty-three  ballots  be- 
ing cast,  five  of  which  were  defective. 
Mr.  MacDonald  nominated  Walter  E. 
Talbot  for  First  Vice-President.  The 
Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  one  bal- 
lot of  the  convention  for  Mr.  Talbot. 
Mr.  E.  F.  Foley,  the  regular  nominee  for 
Second  Vice-President  withdrew  in  favor 
of  G.  Taylor  Griffin,  of  Albany,  who  was 
elected.  Mr.  Don  C.  Scott  was  elected 
Treasurer  without  opposition.  Mr.  Core 
nominated  Curtis  Bell,  of  New  York, 
for  Secretary.  Mr.  Nussbaumer,  the 
regular  nominee  retiring,  Mr.  Bell  was 
elected  unanimously.  This  completed  the 
election  of  officers. 

While  the  official  ballot  gave  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald a  majority  of  eight  votes,  his 
actual  majority  was  considerably  more. 
The  election  of  officers  was  advanced 
from  the  fifth  place  on  the  programme 
to  the  first  and  many  of  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald's  New  York  City  supporters- 
were  not  present  in  time  to  cast  their  bal- 
lots. Several  who  were  in  the  room  at  the 
time  were  prevented  from  casting  their 
ballots  by  a  ruling  from  the  chair. 

EXECUTIVE  BOARD  ON  LABOR  BUREAU. 

« 

The  Executive  Board  report  on  the 
Labor  Bureau  was  then  read  and  gave 
rise  to  considerable  discussion,  it  was  iit 
part: 

Whereas,  the  management  of  the 
Labor  Bureau  along  the  lines  formu- 
lated by  the  former  committee  having 
the  matter  under  its  jurisdiction  has  been 
unsatisfactory  and  not  conducive  of  the 
best  results,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee be  authorized  to  appoint  a  resi- 
dent secretary,  whose  office  shall  be  in^ 
New  York  City  and  whose  dutfes  sh^lt 
be  the  gatherine:  of  data  of  value  to  the 
Bureau  in  the  manner  hereinafter  pro- 
vided for.  The  compensation  of  the  resi- 
dent secretary  to  be  based  upon  a  per- 
centage  of  the  gross  receipts  of  the  bu- 
reau ;  and  be  it  further 
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Resolved,  That  each  secretary  of  a 
local,  sectional  or  divisional  branch  of 
the  society  be  made  an  active  correspond- 
ent of  the  bureau.  The  duties  of  such 
correspondents  to  be  the  gathering,  com- 
pilation and  forwarding  of  such  data  as 
arises  in  the  respective  districts  with 
reference  to  labor  conditions,  men  out  of 
employment,  men  wishing  help,  etc.  This 
information  to  be  forwarded  to  the  resi- 
dent secretary  once  a  week  who  shall  in 
turn  compile  the  information  so  obtained 
and  furnish  each  secretary  of  a  division 
or  section  with  a  digest  of  all  the  in- 
formation obtained  through  this  or  such 
other  sources  as  may  be  at  his  disposal, 
once  a  week ;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  compensation  of 
the  resident  secretary  be  fixed  at  fifty 
per  cent,  of  the  g^oss  receipts  of  the 
bureau  obtained  in  the  following  man- 
ner :  As  a  fixed  fee,  each  person  secur- 
ing a  position  through  the  agency  of  the 
bureau  shall  be  required  to  pay  into  the 
treasury  of  the  bureau  10  per  cent,  of  the 
first  month's  wages,  collected  while  in 
such  position.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all 
local  secretaries  to  inform  the  resident 
secretaries  when  persons  listed  on  the 
regular  blanks  of  the  bureau  obtain  posi- 
tions in  their  respective  districts,  so  that 
this  fee  may  be  collected  by  the  bureau. 
The  remainder  of  the  fund  so  collected  is 
to  be  devoted  to  advertising  the  work  of 
the  bureau,  for  stationery  and  such  other 
incidental  expenses  as  may  arise;  and, 
lastly,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  resident  secretary 
of  the  bureau  furnish  each  local  secretary 
with  a  weekly  report  containing  all  infor- 
mation upon  labor  conditions  gathered 
in  the  manner  herein  described;  that  he 
advertise  the  bureau  through  the  agency 
of  the  photographic  press,  and  that  he 
take  such  measures  as  he  deems  proper 
to  acquaint  the  photographers  of  this  and 
other  States  with  the  fact  that  the  bureau 
is  in  active  operation  and  is  in  a  position 
to  secure  help  or  employment  for  those 
who  desire  it. 

At  this  point  the  discussion  became 
somewhat  spirited  and  is  best  described 
by  extracts  from  the  official  report. 


By  Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  name  of  the  mover  of  the 
resolution  ? 

The  President :  It  is  the  report  of  tlie 
Executive  Conmiittee  appointed  yester- 
day. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Do  I  understand 
that  the  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee was  formulated  prior  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  report  of  the  Labor 
Bureau  ? 

The  President:  Your  question  is  out 
of  order,  Mr.  MacDonald. 

Mr.  MacDonald :  I  rise  to  a  question 
of  information,  Mr.  Chairman.  Was  this 
resolution  which  is  being  put  forward  by 
the  Executive  Committee  written  prior 
to  the  presentation  of  the  report  of  the 
Labor  Bureau? 

The  President :  Yes,  those  in  favor  of 
its  adoption  as  read  say  aye. 

Mr.  MacDonald  :  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
-usual  and  customary  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  to  give  an  opportunity  for  debate. 

The  President :    Take  advantage  of  it. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  The  Chairman  of 
the  Labor  Bureau  in  his  report  yesterday 
stated  emphatically  that  there  was  no 
question  at  all  but  that  the  fullness  of 
purpose  of  a  labor  bureau  had  not  been 
met  with.  The  Chairman  of  the  Labor 
Bureau  also  acknowledged  that  the  expe* 
rience  of  this  past  year  was  of  unques- 
tionable value,  in  that  it  did  point  out 
the  defects  in  the  original  scheme.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Labor  Bureau  also 
recommended,  and  I  wish,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  report  adverse  to 
the  report  of  the  Labor  Bureau — ^the 
Labor  Bureau  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  it  was  their  opinion  that  this 
Labor  Bureau  might  be  carried  on  ef- 
fectively by  a  photographer.  The  La- 
bor Bureau  now  wishes  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  it  has  been,  unable  to  get 
a  sufficient  co-operation  from  the  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Association,  in  that 
only  twenty  members  applied  for  help.. 
If  you  are  not  able  to  get  the  support 
for  a  bureau  of  this  kind  from  the  mem- 
bership, the  support  which  merely  means 
the  asking  as  to  what  labor  we  have  on 
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hand  to  give  you,  what  class  of  em- 
ployees we  have  to  satisfy  your  wants, 
tell  me  how  are  you  going  to  get  secre- 
taries all  over  this  State,  in  all  of  these 
little  divisions,  to  yield  you  weekly  and 
monthly  reports?  You  talk  about  the 
necessity  for  co-operation;  you  talk 
about  the  necessity  for  interest;  you 
talk  about  the  necessity  for  growth — I 
wish,  without  any  kind  of  criticism  of 
my  friend  Talbot,  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  the  Manager  of  the  Labor  Bureau 
has  not  been  kept  informed  as  to  the  con- 
ditions of  the  membership  even,  though 
he  has  requested  from  time  to  time  in- 
formation as  to  such  conditions. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  you  are  involving  yourselves  in  an 
enormous  piece  of  machinery,  and  a 
piece  of  machinery  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  twenty  men,  as  has  been  our 
experience  this  past  year,  with  informa- 
tion. It  is  most  devoutly  to  be  hoped 
that  more  people  warit  information  of 
the  kind  than  we  have  been  capable  of 
supplying  and  than  has  been  asked  for. 
And  then  in  this  scheme,  which  is  broad 
and  comprehensive,  I  will  grant  you  you 
rely  for  the  support  of  this  Bureau  on 
a  commission.  Allow  me  to  call  to  your 
attention,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  fact 
that  we  know  absolutely,  just  as  abso- 
lutely as  it  is  possible  to  Iqiow  without 
being  capable  of  producing  the  docu- 
mentary proof,  that  there  are  members 
of  this  society  who  have  accepted  help 
whose  names  they  did  get  from  our  lists, 
and  who  have  not  paid  the  commissions. 
(Applause.)  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I 
pass  by  the  fact  that  this  resolution, 
which  contains  criticism,  was  written  be- 
fore you  had  a  definite  knowledge  of 
what  we  had  to  tell  you.  That  is  not 
part  of  my  reason  for  asking  you  to  vote 
against  this;  but  I  know  that  this  is  in- 
finitely too  involved;  I  know  that  it  is 
practicable  to  carry  this  thing  through 
in  the  hands  of  some  one  man.  Do  not 
say  to  me  in  a  moment  that  I  have  failed 
in  this  matter,  for  the  reason  that  I  ac- 
knowledge that  we  have  not  created  a 
result  such  as  I  had  hoped  for,  but  I 
want  you  to  know  that,  aside  from  any- 


thing else.  I  have  sent  out  through 
this  country  fifteen  thousand  application 
cards  to  the  various  stock  houses.  I 
have  gone  to  endless  trouble  and  worry 
and  expense.  These  fifteen  thousand 
were  sent  out  from  my  office  at  my  own 
expense  of  postage  and  printing,  and  I 
have  endeavored  to  the  utmost  to  carry 
this  through  to  a  complete  result;  and 
I,  in  my  little  experience,  would  suggest 
that  this  thing  is  really  honest,  but  too 
involved  to  be  practicable.  I  believe  that 
it  is  possible  to  carry  this  through  by  the 
hand  of  some  man  who  has  sufficient 
leisure,'  some  man  who  is  an  absolute 
and  practical  photographer  and  who  is 
in  touch  with  the  needs  every  day  and 
every  hour  of  photographers.  There- 
fore I  shall  oppose  this  resolution. 

A  standing  vote  was  taken  and  the 
resolution  was  lost. 

Mr.  Hoyt  was  then  made  an  honorary 
member  of  the  society,  it  being 

Resolved,  That  in  recognition  of  the 
services  rendered  the  society  by  Dudley 
Hoyt,  of  Rochester,  during  his  term  of 
office,  the  society  do  elect  the  said  Dud- 
ley Hoyt  an  honorary  member  of  the 
society. 

The  resolution  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
MacDonald  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  MacDonald  was  asked  for  a  few 
words,  he  said,  "I  shall  have  little  to  say 
to  you  to-day  except  that  I  appreciate 
this  honor  and  attention  which  you  have 
given  me.  I  want  you  to  understand 
that  this  honor  which  has  come  to  me 
a  second  time  I  am  not  receiving  in  any 
personal  sense  at  all,  but  I  am  receiving 
it  as  being  a  mark  from  you  that  you 
desire  a  policy  of  the  utmost  simplicity, 
the  like  of  which  this  organization  was 
founded  on. 

I  want  you  to  recognize  the  fact  that 
this  Executive  Committee  demands  that 
you  give  us  definitely  written  your  in- 
structions as  to  the  kind  of  exhibition 
you  desire.  We  are  going  to  demand 
of  you  a  resolution  definitely  worded; 
we  are  going  to  demand  of  you  that 
when  you  word  and  enact  that  resolu- 
tion it  shall  be  after  full  debate,  so  that 
you  will  know  exactly  what  you  are  to 
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expect;  and  I  will  promise  you  that  the 
Executive  Committee  will  stand  as  the 
servants  of  this  organization  in  the  car- 
rying out  of  your  orders.  If  you  de- 
cide that  you  are  to  have  an  exhibit  of 
any  certain  character,  remember  that 
every  man  that  votes  for  the  scheme,  be 
it  what  it  may,  is  expected  to  do  his 
part  toward  carrying  it  out ;  and  I  prom- 
ise you  that  I  will  as  faithfully  as  pos- 
sible carry  forward  your  organization 
on  the  most  simple,  most  absolutely  fra- 
ternal plan  that  is  possible,  where  each 
and  every  man  will  be  just  as  good  as 
each  and  every  other  man,  and — ^pardon 
me  I  have  talked  to  men  so  long — I 
presume  it  is  in  order  that  I  may  add 
that  each  and  every  woman  is  just  as 
good  as  each  and  every  man.  (Laugh- 
ter and  applause.) 

I  really  have  nothing  else  to  say  to 
you,  except  that  I  would  advise,  I  would 
strongly  advise  that  a  resolution  be  pre- 
pared setting  forth  definitely  your  idea 
as  to  your  exhibits.  Thank  you.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

EXHIBITION    FOR    I907. 

Mr.  Baker:  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  that  the  Secretary  read  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  question  of  exhibits  that  was 
oflFered  yesterday? 

The  President :  That  is  in  order  now, 
Mr.  Baker.  We  will  listen  to  the  un- 
finished business  of  our  last  meeting,  of 
yesterday. 

The  Secretary:  The  report  was  re- 
ceived by  the  Committee  adversely.  The 
resolution  reads  as  follows:  "Be  it  re- 
solved, that  each  member  of  the  Pro- 
fessional Photographers'  Society  of  New 
York  be  requested  to  send  to  the  next 
annual  meeting  one  photograph  which  he 
considers  one  of  his  best  productions  of 
the  year,  same  to  be  hung  or  exhibited 
at  said  meeting  place,  and  be  it  resolved 
that  no  other  conditions  whatever  be 
added  hereto." 

Mr.  Nussbaumer:  As  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Resolutions, 
the  reason  of  our  adverse  report  to  this 
resolution  was  taken  from  VI,  which 
reads  as  follows :  "The  officers  shall  be 
President,  First  Vice-President.  Second 


Vice-President,  Secretary  and  Treasurer^ 
who  shall  constitute  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, and  as  such  Committee  shall  have 
power  to  act  for  the  Association."  Now, 
if  the  officers  elected  wish  specific  in- 
structions in  these  matters,  why,  it  rests 
with  them. 

INSTRUCTIONS  ASKED  FOR. 

Mr.  MacDonald:  Mr.  President,  I 
am  afraid  that  the  Executive  Committee 
which  is  to  take  charge  of  the  affair  next 
year  find  that  it  is  necessary  that  there 
be  a  definitely  voiced  instruction.  Last 
year  there  was  a  policy  of  elimination; 
there  were  a  matter  of  say,  150  pictures^ 
and  it  was  the  understanding  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  last  year  that  the  As- 
sociation wanted  the  most  absolutely 
choice  exhibit  that  it  was  possible  to 
make,  and  to  that  end  they  invited  the 
services  of  Mr.  Garo  and  Mr.  Parkin- 
son, men  whom  they  believed  were  good 
picture  makers  and  men  of  good  judg- 
ment, and  they  eliminated  from  the  150 
pictures  all  save,  say,  twenty-eight.  The 
matter  was  then  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly discussed  in  open  meeting,  and 
it  was  decided  after  a  full  discussion 
that  this  plan  was  not  the  plan  that  they 
wished  carried  out.  A  resolution  was 
adopted  asking  that  each  member  send 
one  picture,  the  policy  of  which  was  to 
govern  this  year's  exhibit.  If  those  of 
you  who  were  present  will  remember,  I, 
from  the  chair,  asked  that  the  Executive 
Committee  of  that  year  might  not  be 
embarrassed  by  criticism,  might  not  be 
embarrassed  by  not  knowing  definitely 
the  wishes  of  the  Association*,  that  the 
orders  of  the  Association  be  put  down  in 
specific  words;  and  they  were  put  down 
in  specific  words  in  the  form  of  a  resolu- 
tion. We,  the  Executive  Committee  of 
next  year,  demand  your  opinion,  your 
voice.  If  you  do  not  want  one  picture 
from  each  man,  say  so.  If  you  want  a 
small  and  carefully  selected  exhibit  from 
a  large  mass  of  exhibits,  say  so.  If  you 
want  pictures  arranged  in  classes,  with 
prices  on  them,  say  so.  Our  Executive 
Committee  are  your  servants  and  will 
carry  out  your  orders.  We  merely  want 
to  know  what  you  want.     We  do  not 
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wish  to  have  to  act  for  the  society,  and 
you  may  be  absolutely  sure  under  no 
circumstances  whatever  will  we  act 
against  the  express  wishes  of  the  society. 
(Applause.) 

The  Secretary  reads  the  resolution 
again. 

Mr.  Hollinger:  I  was  very  much 
pleased  with  the  one  picture  arrange- 
ment of  last  year,  and  I  would  like  to 
see  it  tried  really.  I  would  like  to  ada 
an  amendment  to  that,  that  every  man's 
picture  be  hung  on  a  line  with  every 
other  man's  picture.  Some  of  those  pic- 
tures on  the  bottom,  if  they  have  names 
you  cannot  see  them,  and  they  are  so  far 
down  that  we  do  not  care  to  look  at 
them.  The  men  that  put  these  up  did 
the  best  they  could;  they  did  the  best 
they  had  the  space  for;  but  if  we  had 
these  on  one  line  there  would  be  some 
arrangement  to  it;  and  I  wish  to  add 
this  to  this  resolution,  that  every  man's 
picture  be  hung  on  a  line  with  every 
other  man's  picture. 

RESOLUTION   AMENDED. 

The  President:  Mr.  Baker,  do  you 
accept  that  amendment? 

Mr.  Baker :    I  accept  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Rockwood:  Does  the  resolution 
say  whether  that  is  compulsory  or  vol- 
untary, each  man  exhibiting  a  picture? 
Several  of  the  younger  members  asked 
me  that  just  now,  and  I  think  it  had 
better  be  definitely  known  just  what  you 
intend,  whether  every  member  shall  ex- 
hibit or  depend  entirely  upon  his  will. 

The  Secretary  reads  the  resolution 
again,  emphasizing  the  word  "re- 
quested." 

Mr.  Rockwood :  I  think  that  is  quite 
enough,  because  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  it  a  coercive  expression.  So 
that  will  answer  the  young  gentlemen 
that  asked  me,  that  they  are  requested 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  Core:  I  really  like  the  spirit  of 
Mr.  Hollinger's  suggestion;  but  there 
is  one  point  which  I  think  Mr.  Hollinger 
has  not  thought  of.  and  that  is  that  two 
small  pictures  could  just  as  well  be  hung 


on  that  line  and  be  just  as  acceptable  as 
one  large  picture.  There  might  be  a  dif- 
ficulty about  getting  a  space  long 
enough  to  put  out  this  line ;  but  I  won- 
der whether  Mr.  Hollinger  would  feel 
that  that  would  do,  putting  two  pictures 
instead  of  one  on  the  line? 

The  President :  Are  you  ready  for  the 
resolution  as  read — that  is,  the  resolution 
of  Mr.  Baker  as  read  and  amended  and 
accepted? 

Motion  carried. 

Mr.  Gaboriault:  I  move  you  that  a 
vote  of  thanks,  a  rising  vote  of  thanks, 
be  tendered  to  E.  F.  Foley,  of  New 
York,  for  his  kindness  in  accepting  the 
position  as  Chairman  of  the  Entertain- 
ment Committee  when  it  was  left  idle 
by  those  who  should  have  taken  it. 

Seconded  and  carried. 

The  President :  Any  further  business, 
Mr.  Secretary? 

The  Secretary:  Nothing  further  that 
I  know  of. 

Mr.  Wendell:  A  year  ago,  at  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  society,  a  motion 
was  introduced  to  give  a  certain  exhibi- 
tion. Now  I  am  not  going  to  make  any 
long  talk  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  attitude  of  the  New  York  branch  of 
this  society.  Yesterday  the  Metropol- 
itan Section  introduced  a  motion  and 
the  motion  was  spread  on  the  minutes, 
which  censured  our  President  in  rather 
unmeasured  terms,  and  in  justice  to  Mr. 
Hoyt,  who  is  a  gentleman  I  have  only 
known  a  short  time,  and  in  justice  to  the 
motives  which  I  know  prompted  him,  I 
think  it  is  up  to  some  one  to  take  this 
matter  up  and  not  let  it  rest  at  this  point. 
Now.  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  the  Me- 
tropolitan Section  of  this  society  saw  fit 
not  to  exhibit,  they  might  at  least  have 
sent  a  picture  and  let  the  Committee 
turn  that  picture  down.  We  came  down 
here  to  see  some  work  from  the  Metro- 
politan Section,  and  we  have  been  dis- 
appointed. There  has  been  a  great  deal 
of  disappointment  in  not  seeinsf  the  work 
hung  here  from  the  Metropolitan  Sec- 
tion. I  think  that  the  Section  should 
have  sent  some  work.  I  am  not  going: 
to  go  into  any  long  talk  about  it ;  but  if 
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they  had  sent  a  picture  and  let  the  Com- 
mittee turn  it  down,  they  would  have 
had  some  grievance.  As  it  stands,  I 
want  to  make  a  motion  that  the  motion 
that  was  spread  upon  the  minutes  cen- 
suring Mr.  Hoyt  be  withdrawn. 

Motion  seconded.    • 

The  President :  Before  I  put  that  mo- 
tion I  wish  to  express  my  own  opinion 
of  that  affair.  My  own  desire  in  that 
respect  is  to  have  that  resolution  or  that 
motion,  or  that  report  of  the  Metropol- 
itan Section,  stand  as  read,  and  I  insist. 
That,  I  think,  will  close  the  matter  ef- 
fectually, as  it  is  a  matter  that  we  have 
considered  most  fully  and  to  an  end  that 
I  think  has  taken  up  a  great  deal  more 
time  than  has  been  necessary. 

Mr.  Wendell:  Mr.  President,  if  that 
is  your  wish,  I  simply  want  to  state  to 
the  members  you  can  have  your  way 
about  that;  but  from  personal  talk,  and 
talk  with  possibly  the  majority  of  the  up- 
State  members,  I  simply  have  expressed 
their  sentiments. 

The  President:  Of  course  I  appre- 
ciate the  sentiment,  but  we  could  go  on 
with  this  matter  eternally,  and  to  no 
•end.  Forget  it.  We  are  all  one,  and 
working  to  one  end,  and  to  that  end  let 
us  all  work.     (Applause.) 

The  Secretary  read  votes  of  thanks  to 
Mr.  Rockwood  and  Mr.  MacDonald. 

The  President:  The  only  remaining 
l>usiness  I  believe  we  have  is  a  series 
of  questions.  If  we  care  to  go  into  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  in    a    formal 


way,  as  we  did  yesterday,  it  is  in  order. 
It  is  a   matter   for  your    consideration. 

A  Member:  I  move  you  that  we  go 
into  a  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  con- 
sider those  questions  that  were  not  con- 
sidered yesterday. 

Motion  seconded  and  carried. 

The  society  then  went  into  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  with  Mr.  MacDonald  in 
the  chsiir,  and  proceeded  to  discuss  the 
list  of  questions. 

At  6  o'clock  the  Committee  arose,  re- 
ported progress,  and  recommended  the 
passage  of  the  following  resolution : 

That  the  President  be  authorized  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  further  consider 
the  matter  of  holding  an  international 
exposition  at  the  Madison  Square 
Garden. 

The  resolution  was  adopted. 

Adjourned  sine  die. 

The  evening  of  the  second  and  last 
day  was  devoted  to  a  most  enjoyable 
smoking  concert  given  in  the  wine  vaults 
of  the  Astor.  Among  those  who  spoke 
and  added  merriment  to  the  occasion 
were  "Papa"  Cramer,  Burr  Macintosh, 
Elias  Goldensky,  Charles  Wesley  Heam 
and  Pirie  MacDonald;  Morris  Burke 
Parkinson  was  a  particularly  happy 
choice  for  toastmaster.  Vice-President 
Foley  was  highly  commended  for  the 
splendid  arrangements  he  made  for  this 
model  smoker.  Meanwhile  the  ladies 
were  entertained  at  a  theatre  party  that 
was  reported  to  have  been  a  g^at  suc- 
cess. 
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Photographic  portraiture  is  irresisti- 
ble, organize  its  methods  of  distribution  I 
Comparatively  few  men  seem  to  compre- 
hend the  importance  of  this  principle. 
There  are  by  far  more  good  photogra- 
phers than  good  business  men  in  the  pro- 
fession. The  majority  attend  to  their  ad- 
vertising, correspondence,  their  meeting 
of  new  clients  and  keeping  track  of  old 
•ones  in  a  half-hearted,  desultory,  ama- 


teurish fashion.  They  relegate  business 
to  a  back  seat  and  would  like  best  to 
show  it  the  door,  and  simply  pose  as 
artists — as  if  an  artist  had  ever  been  suc- 
cessful without  being  a  business  man. 
Their,  tactics  have  no  design  and  con- 
struction. C.  W.  Hearn  hinted  at  this 
in  his  last  year's  talk  on  reception  room 
ladies. 

Yet  there  are  noteworthy  exceptions. 
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Strauss,  Marceau,  MacDonald,  for  in- 
stance, are  men  who  have  worked  out — 
each  for  himself — a  system  of  distribu- 
tion in  strange  contrast  to  men  like  Garo, 
Goldensky,  Bradley,  who,  like  the  lilies 
of  Biblical  fame,  have  but  little  concern 
for  the  "strange,  irregular  rhythms  of 
business."  as  Henry  James  would  put  it. 
Their  genius  for  art  of  these  latter  men  is 
not  wedded  to  a  talent  for  business. 
They  do  not  make  the  utmost  of  their  op- 
portunities. Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to 
convey  the  idea  that  business  plans  and 
policies  should  be  predominant  in  a  pho- 
tographic studio;  I  personally  dislike  all 
that  savors  of  artifice  and  trick,  but  a 
sound  and  graceful  business  method  is  a 
most  necessary  adjunct  for  all  who  desire 
the  comforts  of  life  as  well  as  its  glories. 

Most  first-class  photographers  have  a 
system  when  they  are  under  the  skylight ; 
all  that  is  necessary  would  be  to  imbue 
their  operations  in  the  reception  room 
and  at  their  office  desk  with  a  kindred 
spirit. 

W.  M.  Hollinger's  New  York  career 
is  the  best  evidencee  for  this  statement. 
He  used  to  practice  at  Dayton,  Ohio,  in 
the  ordinary  easy-going  way,  using  back- 
grounds, palms  and  papier  mache  acces- 
sories, retouching  and  silhouetting,  sell- 
ing his  portraits  by  the  dozen  just  like  the 
rest  of  them,  giving  the  dear  public  ex- 
actly what  it  wanted. 

I  have  never  seen  any  of  Hollinger's 
work  of  this  period,  so  I  can  only  speak 
from  hearsay.  When  I  first  made  the 
acquaintance  of  his  work,  about  ten 
years  ago,  the  metamorphosis  had  al- 
ready taken  place.  He  had  become  a 
full-fledged  individuality,  and  I  could  not 
help  wondering  at  the  neatness  and  per- 
fection of  his  method.  What  I  liked 
about  it  was  that  it  was  entirely  unob- 
trusive and  that  it  produced  work  of 
remarkable  truthfulness  and  force  and 
subtlety  of  character. 

He  was  really  the  first  of  the  regular 
professionals  who  took  a  more  serious, 
artistic  view  of  photography.  In  1897 
even  Stieglitz's  fanatic  clan  applauded 
him  and  tried  to  claim  him  as  one  of  their 
own   (and  to  my  knowledge  he  is  the 


only  professional  who  enjoyed  that 
doubtful  distinction).  Hollinger's  work 
at  that  time — delicate  modeling  in  half- 
tones, clearly  defined  against  light-tinted 
greys — was  exquisite.  He  soared  far 
above  Davis's  "ideal  average."  He  had 
particularly  fine  fefeling  for  line,  and  in 
his  posing  and  grouping  displayed  all  the 
rare  gifts  of  selection,  arrangement  and 
concentration.  He  had  fed  his  mind  upon 
the  Old  Masters,  not,  however,  to  falsify 
photographic  texture  and  show  his  own 
cleverness,  but  merely  to  give  a  more 
truthful  photographic  exhibition  of  life 
and  character.  In  recent  years  his  work 
has  become  a  little  "tight."  No  artist 
can  work  for  years  in  the  same  groove. 
True  enough,  he  also  tried  himself  in 
darker  tone  compositions — nobody  can 
except  that  influence,  it  seems  to  be  in 
the  air — but  the  clear  drawing  of  his 
early  New  York  period  afforded  greater 
esthetic  gratification. 

In  that  style  of  work  he  was  most  true 
to  himself,  for  he  was  one  of  the  first 
(if  not  the  first)  who  introduced  the 
"plain  room"  studios,  using  with  prefer- 
ence the  red  burlap  wall  of  the  same,  a 
simple  white  or  neutral  tinted  sheet,  or 
an  embossed  leather  screen,  as  back- 
grounds. He  dispensed  with  all  the  other 
accessories  of  the  well-appointed  studio* 
His  studio  is  absolutely  empty;  it  con- 
tains nothing  but  the  camera  and  a  little 
platform  on  wheels,  in  which  the  sitter  is 
posed.  I  had  occasion  to  remark  in  a 
previous  article  that  I  do  not  quite  ap- 
prove of  this  latter  arrangement.  To  be 
carted  about  through  empty  space,  with 
the  curious,  expectant  gaze  of  two  eyes 
steadily  fastened  on  one's  face,  is  not 
conducive  to  freedom  of  facial  expres- 
sion. I  admit  that  his  scientific  scrutiny 
may  afford  valuable  opportunities  for 
observation  and  the  study  of  physiog- 
nomy, and  that  with  the  help  of  experi- 
ence the  photographer  might  ascertain 
facts  which  he  could  not  conquer  in  any 
other  way.  But  there  is  no  doubt  to  my 
mind  that  the  naturalness  of  exposition 
and  interpretation  of  human  character 
suffers  thereby,  as  facial  expression  more 
than  any  other  part  of  our  organism  is 
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conditioned  by  momentary  environment 
and  the  resultant  of  circumstances.  This 
is  to  me  the  one  flaw  in  his  studio 
method. 

As  for  his  innovation,  it  had  my  fullest 
admiration  from  the  start.  We  owe  to 
him  largely  the  simplification  of  the  back- 
ground. He  typified  for  us  the  clearly 
defined  figure  against  a  light  background. 
It  was  a  most  noteworthy  assault  on 
Philistia.  It  gave  elegance  and  refine- 
ment to  the  print,  and  increased  its  ar- 
tistic effect  tenfold.  Most  men  at  his 
time  were  satisfied  with  accepting  the 
monstrous  conventions  of  the  papier 
mache  period.  Hollinger,  on  the  other 
hand,  saw  in  it  merely  galvanized  tradi- 
tion, and  boldly  set  forth  to  establish  a 
more  plausible  and  logical  style  of  por- 
traiture. He  became  an  expert  manipu- 
lator of  middle  tints  and  a  master  of 
light-toned  compositions.  These  various 
accomplishments  are  feathers  in  his  cap 
which  he  can  wear  with  special  pride! 

But  what  would  all  this  have  amounted 
to  if  Mr.  Hollinger  had  not  reorganized 
liis  reception  room  methods  in  a  similar 
manner?  He  realized  that  in  order  to 
organize  his  methods  of  distribution  he 
"had  to  organize  his  audience,  teach  them 
to  comprehend  his-  intentions,  or  at  least 
to  excite  a  little  flutter  of  expectation 
among  their  ranks.  He  maneuvered  it 
well.  He  made  it  his  special  business  to 
impress  every  person  of  distinguished 
appearance  with  the  fact  that  his  work 
was  diflFerent  to  that  of  any  other  man 
(and  it  was),  that  it  was  strictly  Hol- 
linger's.  He  scattered  his  invitations 
broadcast,  and  assured  his  sitters  that  he 
did  not  expect  them  to  order  unless  they 
were  perfectly  satisfied.  What  an  attrac- 
tive bait  for  the  guileless  public!  How 
such  a  generous  offer  is  apt  to  whet  pub- 
lic curiosity  at  a  time  when  commercial- 
ism is  being  brought  home  to  all  our 
doors,  and  new  advertising  intrigues  are 
served  up  hot  with  the  breakfast  cereals. 
And  then  another  little  detail.  The  prints 
will  be  ready  the  day  after  to-morrow; 
they  will  surelv  reach  you  before  the  end 
of  the  week.  How  the  mouth  must  water 
at  the  anticipation  of  this  novel  photo- 


graphic experience!  What  a  system! 
What  clever  machination!  And  this  is 
no  romance.  Mr.  Hollinger  is  a  marvel 
of  punctuality.  The  day  after  to-morrow 
the  sitter  gets  his  prints  in  a  neat  pack- 
age by  express — not  proofs,  but  finished 
prints,  half  a  dozen  of  them  or  more, 
each  different,  some  as  large  as  an  8  x  10, 
others  as  small  as  a  miniature,  while 
some  may  be  trimmed  down  to  long  slen- 
der panels.  And  these  portraits  are  not 
for  sale  by  the  customary  dozen,  like 
ordinary  ware;  they  are  pictures,  each 
offered  singly,  at  a  price  from  three  dol- 
lars fifty  upwards,  and  you  may  order 
as  many  and  whatever  you  like  or  none 
at  all.  Of  course,  he  is  too  shrewd  a 
salesman  not  to  talk  casually  of  his  own 
work,  but  he  has  arrived  at  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  best  to  give  the  public 
credit  for  some  intelligence,  and  there- 
fore never  indulges  in  self-lavish  praise 
or  the  running  down  of  other  men's 
work. 

The  public  soon  recognized  the  merit 
of  the  Hollinger  method.  It  caught  on 
— it  always  does  if  correctly  and  cleverly 
approached.  His  customers  had  some- 
thing to  talk  about  and  show  to  their 
friends,  who  liked  or  were  persuaded 
into  liking  the  latest  photographic  mode. 
So  an  endless. chain  of  advertising  clients 
was  started,  and  productions  of  a  highly 
artistic  and  individual  nature  brought 
into  commercial  circulation. 

Of  course,  such  a  system  is  mere  em- 
broidery, but  it  belongs  to  the  grand 
secret  of  popular  success.  The  public 
wants  to  be  pleased.  It  never  asks  the 
question,  Why  am  I  pleased? 

To  analyze,  so  that  others  may  learn 
from  the  experience  of  the  successful 
man.  is  one  of  the  sad  and  zestless  tasks 
of  the  critic.  The  professional  portrait 
nhotog-rapher  is  in  a  peculiar  position; 
he  fain  would  like  to  be  an  artist,  or 
rather,  as  I  do  not  like  the  term,  a  good 
craftsman,  who  faithfully  puts  out  his 
work  in  the  best  possible  way.  Yet  he 
has  appeal  to  the  multitude,  which  has 
only  a  haz>'  notion  of  what  ohotography 
can  do  and  what  it  cannot.  Furthermore, 
the  public  does  not  care  to  notice  the 
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presence  of  commercialism  in  such  trans- 
actions. What  the  photographer  may  do 
is  to  disguise  his  business  methods  in 
such  an  ingenious  way  that  an  esthetic 
gratification  will  arise  from  the  very  con- 
trast between  the  vulgarity  of  the  busi- 
ness functions  and  the  graciousness  of 
their  treatment. 


This  is  at  least  my  grumbling  explana- 
tion of  the  matter,  and  this  W.  M.Hol- 
linger  has  done  to  perfection.  He  has 
not  only  pluck  and  genius  to  think  for 
himself  and  believe  in  himself,  but  also 
the  rare  faculty  of  execution,  to  carry 
out  his  intentions  and  to  realize  his  the- 
ories in  a  practical  way. 


A  COOL  STUDIO, 

BY  PAUL  CLARE. 


A  GLASS  house  is  a  veritable  trap  to 
catch  heat,  a  fact  of  great  advantage  to 
the  gardener,  but  at  times  awkward  for 
the  photographer.  A  restful  coolness 
and  (what  is  almost  as  necessary)  an 
appearance  of  coolness  is  vital  during 
summer.  First  and  foremost,  good  venti- 
lation is  needed.  The  heat  of  an.  unven- 
tilated  place  is  stagnant  and  depressing. 
Take  a  sitter  into  such  a  room  and  she 
wilts  and  tires.  Where  available,  a  num- 
ber of  windows  should  be  open — the 
more  windows  the  less  chance  of 
draughts.  Whenever  sitters  are  not  ac- 
tually in  the  studio,  this  is  feasible,  and 
often  several  windows  may  be  open  even 
when  work  is  in  progress.  But  a  good 
blow  through  is  only  a  part  of  ventila- 
tion. The  quiet,  automatic  sifting  of  air 
through  ventilators  is  needful  at  all 
times,  for  there  are  seasons  in  spring  and 
fall — and  in  winter,  too — when  windows 
cannot  be  opened,  but  when  unchanged 
air  becomes  as  foul  and  stagnant  as  in  the 
heat  of  summer. 

Ventilation  must  be  carried  out  with 
some  attention  to  the  methods  of  air.  It 
is  well  known  that  if  air  is  passing  out 
from  the  top  of  a  room  it  causes  a 
draught  under  a  door.  The  outgoing  air, 
in  short,  must  be  replaced.  If  the  door 
be  sealed  so  that  air  cannot  pass  under  it. 
the  room  will  grow  stae^nant  in  spite  of 
the  hole  at  the  top.  Air  exhibits  a  dis- 
inclination to  pass  out  and  in  by  the  same 
aperture.  If  a  lath,  or  even  a  cord,  be 
stretched  across  the  hole  to  divide  it  in 
two,  it  will  be  found  that  a  current  of  air 
starts.    So  with  our  ventilators,  we  need 


more  than  one;  and  several  small  ones 
work  better  than  two  larger  ones.  A 
row  placed  high  in  the  slant  and  another 
row  close  to  the  floor  will  act  best.  It 
is  commonly  supposed  that  air  comes  in 
through  the  lower  and  passes  through 
the  upper  ventilators.  This  is  not  neces- 
sarily so.  Air  does  not  float  upwards  in 
itself  naturally;  only  when  it  is  heated. 
In  a  room  of  stagnant  air  the  flow  may 
be  downwards.  It  is  possible  to  have  a 
pool  of  "bad"  air  either  at  the  roof  or  the 
floor ;  and  so  it  is  advisable  to  have  ven- 
tilators near  each.  A  single  window 
opened  does  little  good.  If  opened  top 
and  bottom,  a  flow  of  air  commences. 

Fresh  air  attained,  it  is  next  necessary 
to  have  suggestions  of  coolness.  A  red- 
plush  upholstered  chair  is  an  abomina- 
tion on  a  blazing  day.  If  such  a  chair  is 
in  use  it  might  be  temporarily  covered 
with  some  calico  wrapper  in  a  good  pho- 
tographic cool  color,  or  a  chintz  of  quiet, 
unobtrusive  pattern.  A  wicker  chair  is 
better,  and  sometimes  a  deck  chair,  or 
even  a  hammock,  is  better  still,  though 
both  may  be  used  for  unsuitable  people 
unless  the  photographer  is  careful.  Arti- 
ficial plants  should  be  retired  and  cool- 
looking  growing  ones  used  instead. 
Some  of  the  lilies  which  grow  in  china 
bowls  containing:  only  pebbles  and  water 
are  excellent  for  this  purpose.  Li8:ht 
thin  draperies  sometimes  help  the  effect. 

The  skylight  frame  is,  of  course, 
painted  some  light,  cool  shade.  In  some 
studios  a  little  extra  painting  in  cream  or 
green  or  some  such  tint  will  help  the 
general  effect,  as  will  a  certain  amount 
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of  shade.  If  the  sitter  passes  from  a 
dark  dressing  room  into  a  bright  studio, 
heat  is  at  once  suggested.  If  the  dress- 
ing room  is  brightly  lit  and  the  studio 
screened,  the  suggestion  will  be  coolness. 

Water  has  a  restful  look,  and  it  should 
be  used.  But  water  must  be  clean  and 
clear,  and  a  globe  of  goldfish  is  a  pretty 
ornament,  and  as  good  as  a  toy  when 
children  are  present. 

Children,  by  the  way,  are  thirsty  little 
mortals,  and  often  a  fractious  child  is 
merely  a  thirsty  one.  A  filter — one  of 
those  glass  ones  in  which  the  drip,  drip 
of  the  water  may  be  watched,  should  be 
in  every  studio.  A  block  or  chips  of  ice 
floating  in  the  water  will  ensure  coolness. 

In  hot  weather  we  are  not  content  with 
fresh  air ;  we  must  feel  the  flow  of  it.  A 
few  hand  fans  should  be  in  every  studio. 


either  Japanese  paper  fans  or  palm 
leaves.  The  latter  usually  look  better. 
And  electric  fans  that  do  not  buzz  too 
much  will  send  cool  currents  across  the 
studio. 

Last,  there  is  the  operator  himself.  I 
have  visions  of  a  terrible  sight,  seen  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  It  was  an  old 
line  "professor,"  with  somewhat  long 
hair  streaming  over  the  collar  of  a  vel- 
veteen jacket.  The  day  was  a  hot  one, 
the  studio  stuffy,  and  the  professor  was 
mopping  himself  with  a  large  brown-and- 
gold  silk  handkerchief.  Poor  little  sitter  t 
no  wonder  the  child  was  fractious.  There 
is  no  need  for  an  operator  to  wear  black, 
if  it  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  day.  He 
should  look  cool  and  comfortable,  even 
if  he  has  to  don  white  to  do  so.  It  is  not 
what  is  but  what  seems. 
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That  professional  photography  is 
making  rapid  strides  cannot  be  denied. 
The  increasing  size  and  costliness  of  the 
new  studios  is  an  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  an  increasing  appreciation  of  the 
calling  of  the  professional  photographer. 

The  following  description  of  the 
Speaight  Bros.'  new  studio  in  London, 
taken  from  the  Photographic  Monthly, 
makes  interesting  and  encouraging  read- 
ing. The  illustrations  of  the  reception 
hall,  lounge  and  dressing  rooms,  which 
we  regret  we  cannot  reproduce,  suggest 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  or  St.  Regis  Hotels 
with  iheir  wealth  of  luxurious  and  ar- 
tistic fittings. 

Wonderful  as  has  been  the  progress 
of  photo-engraving  the  last  quarter  of  a 
tury  has  seen  almost  equal  progress  in 
professional  photography.  Of  course, 
since  the  general  development  of  portrait- 
ure began  earlier 'than  that  of  photo-en- 
graving, the  progress  possible  in  the  last 
quarter-century  has  depended  more  upon 
development  in  detail  than  upon  new  in- 
vention and  discovery.  Yet  those  of  us 
who  can  look  back  the  necessary  num- 
ber of  years  must  see  how  enormous  the 


progress  has  been.  Twenty-five  years 
ago  we  hid,  outside  London,  some  twenty 
or  thirty  firms  which  could  be  said  to  be 
substantially  established,  owning  their  es- 
tablishments, and  having  large  capitali- 
zation, now  there  are  hundreds.  In  the 
past,  it  was  easy  to  rattle  off  such  names 
as  Sarony,  Albert  Sachs,  Lambert  Wes- 
ton, Hughes  &  Mullins,  W.  Byrne,  Abel 
Lewis,  Chevalier  Lafosse  ,Lafayette,  the 
Chancellors,  Alex.  Ayton,  Whitlock,  H. 
P.  Robinson,  Norman  May,  and  a  few 
others,  who  were  "known  everywhere"" 
and  constituted  the  cream  of  the  profes- 
sion. Now,  the  men  of  similar  standing 
are  almost  too  numerous  to  be  dsitin- 
guished. 

While  many  of  the  old  men  remain 
with  us,  and  some  have  maintained  their 
relative  positions,  the  growth  of  the  pro- 
fession has  come  (as  is  natural)  mainly 
from  the  efforts  of  younger  men ;  and  by 
none  of  them  is  the  modern  spirit  more 
exactly  typified  than  bv  the  brothers 
Frederick  and  Richard  Speaight.  From 
the  old-time  studio,  worth  a  few  hun- 
dreds, or  at  most,  perhaps  two  or  three 
thousand     pounds,     to     the    most    ad- 
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vanced  of  all  London  photographic 
concerns,  with  an  establishment  val- 
ued at  100,000  pounds,  is  a  big 
step  and  it  is  one  that  the  Speaights  have 
made  in  quite  a  few  years.  The  reasons 
for  their  success  are  much  the  samp  as 
the  reasons  for  the  general  advance  in 
professional  photography, — Ijie  com- 
bination, in  one  concern,  of  (i)  artistic 
ability  and  originality,  (2)  business  abil- 
ity, and  (3)  energy,  faith,  enthusiasm. 
The  Speaights  have  had  more  than  ordi- 
nary success  because  there  are  two  of 
them,  and  because  one  supplies  exactly 
the  qualities  lacked  by  the  other ,^  while 
Jx)th  are  full  of  energy,  faith  and  enthu- 
siasm. Frederick  has  the  methodical, 
practical,  resolute,  and  judicial  business 
mind,  while  Richard  is  an  artist  in  his 
every  fibre,  instinct  with  life,  energy, 
ambition,  and  a  love  of  the  beautiful 
creatures  whom  he  has  chosen  as  a  spec- 
ialty— ^the  children. 

In  the  studio,  Richard  is  supreme, 
romping  with  the  little  ones,  "making 
pretend"  with  all  the  light-hearted  gaiety 
of  a  child  of  five,  or,  if  the  mood  of  the 
sitter  demands  it,  entering  into  the  spirit 
of  childish  troubles  with  all  the  sympathy 
of  a  mother.  This  personality  is  the 
main  key  to  success,  but  the  studio  has 
also  a  hundred  and  one  little  things  that 
contribute.  It  is  cooled  in  summer  as 
well  as  warmed  in  winter.  Its  air  is 
changed  constantly,  the  new  suppply 
coming  fresh,  and  filteied,  dried,  and 
wafmed, — no  promiscuous  opening  and 
shutting  of  windows,  no  alternations  of 
draughts  and  stuffiness.  Electric  light 
is  over-abundantly  supplied,  with  more 
controllable  variability  than  in  any  other 
studio,  so  that  any  required  lighting  can 
be  obtained  whether  the  daylight  is  much, 
little,  or  none.  A  host  of  details  of  these 
kinds  help  to  make  the  studio  unique. — 
to  make  its  working  easy  and  spontan- 
eous. Nor  is  the  studio  alone  in  the 
thought  and  money  devoted  to  its  com- 
.  fort.  The  aim  is  the  old  and  good  one — 
make  it  easier  to  do  the  right  than  to  do 
the  wrong,  if  you  want  g^ood  service — 
hence  the  fitttings  of  the  work-rooms, 
from   greatest   to   least,   has  been  done 


with  a  thoroughness  that  we  have  not 
seen  equalled  in  Britain  or  America. 
Where  frequent  floor- washing  is  desir- 
able, the  whole  floor  is  of  lead,  under 
light  lath-gratings;  temperature  of  air 
and  of  solutions  has  been  carefuUly  con- 
sidered; each  process  (as  carbon  and 
platinum)  has  its  separate  rooms,  and 
mechanical  appliances  and  apparatus  are 
used  as  fully  as  possible. 

The  most  important  appliances  of  all 
were  often  the  most  neglected  in  the  old- 
time  business,  but  here  they  are  the  most 
carefully  considered  and  appreciated, 
and  are  shown  (for  we  refer  to  the  as- 
sistants) that  this  is  so.  Not  only  is  their 
work  well  organized,  but  their  personal 
comfort  is  well  attained,  a  fact  which 
becomes  apparent  from  very  little  knowl- 
edge of  the  business. 

As  to  the  premises,  rebuilt  by  the 
brothers,  and  opened  last  year,  they  are 
the  last  thing,  to  date,  in  photographic 
construction.  The  timber  and  its  work- 
ing, the  stone-carving,  the  fibre-plaster 
decoration,  the  ornamental  metal  woric, 
even  such  details  as  the  great  Oriental 
rugs  in  the  halls  and  galleries,  were  all 
entrusted  to  specialists,  and  the  aim  was 
to  produce  a  handsome,  sumptuous 
building,  good  in  taste,  perfect  in  con- 
venience, attractive  in  every  detail  of  ap- 
pearance, and  avoiding  entirely  the  gor- 
geousness  of  the  modern  public-house 
or  variety  theatre.  The  aim  has  been 
very  fully  attained. 

A  very  important  feature  in  the  busi- 
ness has  been  the  well-considered  adver- 
tising, which  has  been  principally  limited 
to  large  and  telling  efforts.  Indirect  in 
character,  as  a  rule,  and  dignified  always, 
it  has  been  more  effective  than  if  it  had 
been  more  direct.  Even  such  a  natural 
suggestion  to  fond,  wealthy  mothers,  as 
one  that  they  should  have  their  children 
photographed  every  year,  on  their  suc- 
cessive birthdays,  has  proved,  with  ju- 
dicious persistence,  an  excellent  asset. 
The  pushing  of  the  "Baby's  Album," 
with  spaces  for  portraits  each  year  from 
birth  to  twenty-one,  has  helped  in  this 
direction. 

In  helping  charities  the  brothers  have 
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been  able  to  do  very  congenial  work,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  push  business.  Their 
great  effort  (which  was  supported  by 
leading  photographers  all  through  the 
kingdom)  in  connection  with  the  Prince 
of  Wales'  Hospital  Fund,  was  grate- 
fully acknowledged  by  the  King  (then 
Prince  of  Wales).  The  planning  and  a 
great  part  of  the  carrying  out,  of  the 
Coronation  Bazaar  in  aid  of  the  Great 
Ormonde  Street  Hospital  for  children 
was  their  work  and  was  so  successful, 
that  they  were  both  made  life  governors 
of  the  hospital.  Many  other  charities 
they  are  helping  almost  every  week ;  but 
apart  from  efforts  of  this  kind  they  have 
no  free  sittings. 


The  Speaight  success  is  based  on  the 
principles  which  have  underlain  all  the 
great  modem  progress  in  professional 
photography, — specialization  on  the  ar- 
tistic side,  organization  on  the  business 
side,  ample  and  good  equipment  in  the 
executive  department.  And  the  root  of 
the  success  of  Richard  Speaight  as  a  por- 
trayer  of  children,  lies  in  a  rule  formu- 
lated (perhaps  unconsciously)  by  him, 
which  is,  "never  tell  a  child  what  you 
want  it  to  do.  Show  it."  Children  are 
good  imitators,  'but  slow  to  understand 
and  obey  commands  from  strangers,  and 
this  rule  sums  up  a  great  amount  of 
acute  observation. 
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The  making  of  cameos,  says  C.  E. 
Mann,  in  Trade  News,  is  not  only  a 
simple  novelty,  but  it  is  one  that  pays. 
The  process  is  easily  worked,  and  a  little 
practice  will  enable  one  to  become  an 
expert.  I  use  a  4x5  plate,  which  is  suf- 
ficiently large.  To  make  a  medallion  to 
attach  to  a  watch-chain,  bracelet,  or 
brooch,  proceed  as  follows:  Pose  the 
sitter  in  a  strong  light.  Powder  the  hair, 
eyebrows  and  beard,  if  a  gentleman. 
Have  the  neck  bare  to  the  shoulder  and 
make  a  profile  view,  using  a  black  back- 
ground, about  the  size  of  the  head  of  the 
goddess  on  a  silver  half-dollar.  Under- 
expose slightly  and  develop  tolerably 
hard. 

When  the  negative  is  dry  paste 
thereon  a  round  cut-out  of  thin  black 
paper  with  the  opening  just  large  enough 
to  show  the  head  and  neck.  Then  take 
a  clean  glass  plate  of  the  same  size  as 
the  negative  and  cover  it  with  a  very 
thick  solution  of  gelatine,  applying  it  in 
the  same  manner  as  varnishing  a  nega- 
tive. When  dry.  repeat  the  operation. 
See  that  the  plate  is  coated  evenly,  and 
remember  that  the  thicker  the  gelatine 
the  better  the  results  will  be.  This  is  an 
important  detail  and  requires  careful  at- 


tention.    When  the  plate  is  dried,  im- 
merse in  a  sensitized  solution  of 

Bichromate  of  potash 1-3  ounce 

Strong  water  ammonia 20        minims 

Water 8        ounces 

This  solution  must  be  kept  in  a  dark 
place;  as  its  keeping  qualities  are  not 
good  it  is  advisable  to  mix  fresh  each 
time.  The  gelatine-coated  plate  is  im- 
mersed in  the  above  solution,  in  a  dark 
room,  by  yellow  light  only,  for  three 
minutes,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  the  dark. 
When  dry,  place  in  contact  with  the  neg- 
ative in  a  printing-frame  in  the  same 
manner  as  you  would  use  for  printing- 
out  paper,  being  sure  that  the  contact  is 
perfect.  Expose  to  direct  sunlight  for 
about  ten  minutes.  The  time  of  expo- 
sure depends,  of  course,  altogether  upon 
the  density  of  the  negative,  an  ordinary 
negative  will  require  about  the  same 
timed  exposure  as  for  carbon  print. 
After  printing  place  the  gelatine  plate 
in  the  dark  in  running  water  until  the 
bichromate  is  thoroughly  eliminated,  then 
place  it  in  a  shallow  tray  of  water,  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  glycerine  have  been 
'added;  allow  it  to  remain  there  for  fif- 
teen minutes,  when  it  should  be  removed 
and  placed  in  a  drying-rack  to  allow  the 
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superfluous  water  to  drain  oflF.  The 
image  can  now  be  seen  standing  out  in 
relief;  now  place  it  in  an  empty  drj*^- 
plate  box  of  the  same  size  as  the  plate, 
then  mix  some  plaster-of-Paris,  not  too 
thick,  and  pour  in  the  box  over  the  plate. 
When  the  plaster  has  hardened,  which 
will  be  in  about  twenty  minutes,  break 
away  the  sides  of  the  box  and  remove 
the  plate  very  carefully  from  the  plaster 
cast.  From  this  cast  the  cameo  is  made 
— almost  any  metal  can.  be  used.  For 
the  first  experiments  lead   is  the  best 


metal  to  use,  as  it  is  very  easily  melted ; 
one  can  make  a  few  samples  of  this 
metal,  but  my  regular  orders  calling  for 
silver  or  gold  cameos  I  usually  give  to 
my  jeweler,  as  he,  having  a  furnace  and 
crucibles,  can  secure  better  and  cleaner 
results.  If  the  seal  is  wanted  take  the 
plaster  cast,  warm  it  somewhat  and  brush 
the  same  with  olive  oil,  being  careful  not 
to  use  too  much  oil,  and  make  another 
plaster  impression  from  it.  Use  this  last 
cast  same  as  the  former  one.  This  process 
is  much  easier  than  it  appears. 
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Bromide  Printing  Simplified. 

At  the  recent  congress  of  photography 
at  Nice,  M.  Balagny,  a  well-known 
French  chemist  and  writer,  suggested  the 
following  method  of  working  bromide 
and  gaslight  papers,  and  stated  that  no 
matter  what  make  was  used,  excellent 
results  were  always  obtained.  The  paper 
should  be  exposed  for  thirty  seconds, 
then  immersed  in  a  developer  composed 
of 

Amidol 3  grs.       6  gms. 

Sodium   sulphide    (an- 
hydrous)  6  grs.      12  gms. 

Potass,  bromide  (lo  per 
cent  solution)    15  m.       30  cc.m. 

Sodium  bisulphite 

(NaHS03)    30  grs.      60  gms. 

Distilled  water   i  oz.    1000  ccm. 

The  image  appears  slowly  and  with 
beautiful  regularity,  and  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  fog. 

A  Compensator  in  Printing, 

M.  Cotillon  suggests  a  device  to  which 
we  have  given  the  above  title.  His  idea 
is  to  expose  a  plate  to  light  for  a  very 
brief  period  and  then  removes  the  gela- 
tine film  from  any  part  which  he  wishes 
to  print,  thus  obtaining  very  artistic  ef- 
fects, and  having  complete  control  over 
his  final  print.  It  is  obvious  that  plain 
plates  of  various  densities  could  be  used, 
and  different  effects  be  thus  obtained; 
but  we  do  not  think  it  is  so  good  a  meth- 


od as  that  of  using  tinted  matt  varnish, 
or  papier  mineral  and  black-lead,  or  the 
compensator  positive  plan  described  in 
our  April  issue,  1905. 

In  Focusing  Enlargements, 
Getting  an  enlargement  in  absolute 
focus  is  no  little  bother,  especially  in  the 
smaller  degrees  of  enlargement.  The 
following  method  is  completely  satisfac- 
tory : — After  the  first  rough  focusing  for 
size,  substitute  for  the  negative  two  plain 
glass  plates,  holding  between  them  an 
inch  or  two  of  black  sewing  cotton  which 
has  been  scraped  with  the  thumb-nail. 
A  light  (any  sort  of  flame — unscreened 
and  uncondensed)  will  show  the  fine  fib- 
rils along  the  sides  of  the  magnified 
thread-image  vivid  on  the  white  surface 
of  the  screen, — vivid  only  when  the  fib- 
rils are  in  focus.  The  slightest  displace- 
ment of  the  focus  will  blur  the  fibrils.  A 
pocket  magnifier  should  be  used.  You 
have  no  original  blur  to  deal  with, — ^no 
orififinal  "disc  of  confusion." 

Fine  fibrils  will  be  found  with  any 
amount  of  enlargement.  To  register,  one 
of  the  plain  glass  plates  is  used  in  front 
(lensward)  of  the  negative  when  making 
the  exposure,  to  ensure  that  the  film  of 
the  negative  shall  be  in  the  plane  vacated 
bv  the  black  cotton.  Try  it.  You  will 
never  go  back  to  your  evil  ways,  and 
what  took  you  some  time  vou  will  get 
"in  a  jiff,"  as  Virgil  says.— R.  B.  H. 


STUDIO  PORTRAIT:    OUTDOOR  EFFECT 
The   Feldman  Studio,  El  Paso,  Texas 


HOME     PORTRAIT 
The    Feldman  Studio,  El   Paso,  Texas 


STUDIO   PORTRAIT 
The   Feldman  Studio,  El   Paso,  Texas 


PORTRAIT 
The   Feldman  Studio,  El   Paso,  Texas 


THE     BRIDE 

The  Shafer  Studio,  Fairmont,  W.   Va. 

Arthur    Wright,  Operator 


PORTRAITS    FROM    THE    LAND   OF    BURNS 
By  John   Terras,  Markinch,  Scotland 


From  Das  Atelier 


PORTRAIT 
R.  Duhrkoop,  Hamburg,  Germany 


PORTRAIT 
F.  Crosier  &   Son,  Readsboro,  Vt. 


FROM  A  FORTY  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE. 


We  received  some  few  days  ag^o  from 
our  good  friend  Mr.  A.  W.  Judd,  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  some  carbon  prints 
for  examination.  The  carbon  was  trans- 
ferred on  to  glass  and  had  a  richness  and 
brilliancy  that  we  have  seldom  seen.  We 
would  have  liked  to  have  reproduced 
them  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers,  but 
found  that  owing  to  the  interference  of 


and  the  rights  for  this  city.  I  have  had 
much  enjoyment  from  making  prints  for 
myself  and  for  exhibition.  I  find  that 
I  can  transfer  to  glass  with  greater  ease 
and  certainty  than  anything  else,  and  by 
pressing  paper  to  these  transparencies 
you  get  a  very  satisfactory  result.  You 
can  use  any  tint,  smooth,  or  any  degree 
of  roughness,  and  tint  the  paper  where 


STUDIO   OF   A.  VV.  JUDD,  CHATTANOOGA. 

Note  the  amount  of  floor  spiace  saved   by  the    method 
of  suspending  the  backgrounds.    See  page  2i8. 


the  glass  support,  the  half-tone  process 
would  not  do  them  justice. 

In  his  letter  Mr.  Judd  writes  :  "My  ex- 
perience with  carbon  printing  began  in 
1878  when  I  paid  $150  for  five  patents 


the  lights  are  too  strong  and  shade  the 
backgrounds  or  draperies  to  the  desired 
tone. 

'^Another   advantage   is  that  the  pic- 
tures are  not  reversed  and  can  be  kept 
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clean.  There  is  one  objection,  that  of 
the  chance  of  breakage,  but  for  small 
sizes  I  think  that  is  not  a  serious  ob- 
jection. This  may  not  be  new  but  I 
have  not  seen  anything  like  it  by  any 
one  else." 

We  would  advise  any  of  our  readers 
who  are  interested  in  carbon  printinie:  to 
give  Mr.  Judd's  method  a  trial.  The 
prints  sent  in  by  Mr.  Judd,  4  by  5  and 
less,  were  neatly  framed  in  dark  wood 
and  gold  oval  frames,  the  color  of  the 
wood  chosen  to  harmonize  with  the  tone 
of  the  print.  They  were  both  effective 
and  distinguished  in  appearance. 

Another  point  Mr.  Judd  touched  upon 
is  a  nuisance  common  to  most  galleries. 
We  reproduce  a  picture  of  his  gallery 
showing  how  he  overcame  the  difficulty 
and  of  which  he  writes  feelingly  as  fol- 
lows :  "For  over  forty  years  I  have  been 
taxing  my  patience  with  the  feet  and 
casters  of  the  backgrounds.  They  are 
so  unsightly,  noisy  and  require  so  much 
room  and  time  to  arrange  them. 

"I  took  some  wire  about  one-eighth  inch 


with  curved  ends  and  hung  from  the 
ceiling  in  screw  eyes.  Into  these  hooks 
I  put  ordinary  curtain  poles  with  the 
background  tacked  to  them,  another  pole 
tacked  to  the  bottom  or  the  extension 
rolled  and  buttoned  curtains  with  hooks 
so  as  to  adjust  them  to  any  pole  or  back- 
ground. Wires  were  attached  to  the 
headgrounds  so  as  to  hook  them  to  any 
pole.  In  this  way  I  changed  my  back- 
grounds with  ease  and  rapidity,  without 
noise  or  disturbinig  the  rugs  and  fur- 
niture. By  discarding  the  background 
frames  and  feet  I  have  saved  ten  feet 
of  the  floor  space  and  I  am  able  to  make 
the  room  look  much  more  attractive  at 
all  times." 

The  illustration  shows  Mr.  Judd's  ar- 
rangement very  clearly  and  will,  we 
think,  have  many  imitators. 

The  Photographers'  Association  of 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  we  are  glad 
to  see,  have  elected  Mr.  Judd  as  their 
President  for  the  present  year.  We  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Judd  on  the  honor  con- 
ferred and  the  society  on  its  President. 
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BY   A.    J.    JARMAN. 


The  beautiful  effect  that  is  produced 
by  the  transfer  of  a  carbon  print  upon 
celluloid  has  often  been  imitated  by  coat- 
ing celluloid  with  a  bromide  emulsion, 
then  by  exposure  beneath  a  negative  to 
artificial  light  or  diffused  daylight  for  a 
few  seconds  a  picture  is  obtained  by 
development,  usually  of  a  blacklead 
color.  To  change  this  color  to  a  brown 
or  sepia,  resort  must  be  made  to  a  rede- 
velopment process,  or  by  bleaching  and 
sulphurizing;  of  course,  the  right  expos- 
ure must  be  hit  or  the  print  is  useless. 

It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  the  pho- 
tographer to  have  ready  sensitized  cellu- 
loid, so  that  the  image  may  be  printed  in 
the  same  way  as  sensitized  paper,  and  be 
enabled  to  watch  the  progress  of  the 
printing  in  the  same  manner.  The  mat- 
ted surface  of  white  celluloid  presents 


the  appearance  of  ivory  and  enables  the 
artist  to  work  up  such  a  print  in  water 
colors  or  monochrome  with  excellent  ef- 
fect. Celluloid  with  a  glossy  surface  can 
also  be  sensitized  if  desired.  To  prepare 
celluloid  for  printinof-out  purposes  the 
following  utensils  will  be  required : 

One  stoneware  crock  of  one  gallon  ca- 
pacity, one  stoneware  pitcher  or  jug  two- 
quart  size,  a  small  kerosene  lamp  chim- 
ney, several  strips  of  glass  one  inch  wide 
cut  from  a  cleaned-off  11  x  14  negative, 
to  be  used  for  stirring,  one  yard  of 
cheesecloth,  and  half  a  yard  of  strong 
canvas  such  as  is  used  by  ladies  for  wool 
work,  with  an  eighth  of  an  inch  mesh. 
The  cheesecloth  and  canvas  must  be 
washed  well  in  hot  water  so  as  to  get 
rid  of  any  sizing  they  may  contain,  finally 
rinsed  in  cold  water  and  dried ;  they  are 
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then  ready  for  use.  The  emulsion  is  now 
prepared  in  the  following  manner: 

Gelatine    (Heinrich's    hard) 4  ounces 

Distilled  water   12  ounces 

Chloride  of  ammonium   (C.P.)  -45  grains 
Rochelle  salts   90  grains 

Cut  the  sheets  of  gelatine  into  pieces 
about  two  inches  wide,  dissolve  the  salts 
in  the  distilled  water  in  the  stoneware 
crock,  stir  well  so  that  the  gelatine  be- 
comes soaked  with  the  saline  solution, 
place  the  crock,  now  covered  with  a 
stoneware  lid,  into  a  boiler  with  water 
standing  about  three  inches  high,  bring 
this  to  boiling  point  slowly,  stirring  the 
mixture  occasionally  with  one  of  the  glass 
strips.    Meantime  prepare  the  following : 

Nitrate  of  silver i   oz.  60  grs. 

Citric  acid   (powdered) 95  grains 

Distilled  water    10  ounces 

The  nitrate  of  silver  must  be  dissolved 
in  six  ounces  of  water,  the  citric  acid  in 
four  ounces,  then  added  to  the  nitrate 
solution,  forming  a  clear  liquid.  Now 
make  up  the  following  solution  with  hot 
distilled  water: 

Powdered    alum    90  grains 

Distilled  water    5  ounces 

The  temperature  should  be  about  150® 
Far.  The  gelatine,  being  now  dissolved, 
should  be  well  stirred  so  that  no  clots 
exist;  remove  the  crock  and  allow  it  to 
stand  awhile  so  that  the  temperature  falls 
to  about  130°  Far. ;  then,  under  the  weak 
light  of  a  gas  jet,  pour  the  acid  silver 
solution  in  small  quantities  into  the  crock, 
stirring  well  at  the  same  time  with  a 
glass  strip  until  all  the  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  has  been  added;  now  pour  the 
hot  alum  solution  into  the  mixture,  in  a 
gentle  stream,  and  continue  the  stirring 
for  a  few  minutes;  add  lastly  one  ounce 
of  pure  alcohol,  known  as  photographic 
alcohol,  this  being  well  stirred  in  with 
the  emulsion;  the  crock  must  now  be 
covered  and  stood  in  a  cool  place  to  allow 
the  emulsion  to  become  thoroughly  set. 

If  the  emulsion  is  prepared  during  the 
evening  it  will  be  ready  for  washing  in 
the  morning.  Although  the  emulsion  thus 
prepared  will  keep  for  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore washing,  it  will  be  found  best  to 


attend  to  this  the  following  day.  There 
will  be  no  fear  of  discoloration  from 
what  is  called  the  ripening  operation, 
which  in  the  case  of  gelatine  means  the 
combining  of  a  portion  of  the  nitrate  of 
silver  with  the  gelatine,  forming  an  or- 
ganic compound  which  for  sensitizing 
celluloid  it  is  better  to  avoid.  The  wash- 
ing of  the  emulsion  is  accomplished  as 
follows:  Take  a  bone  or  hard  rubber 
paper  knife ;  press  it  down  the  side  of  the 
crock ;  then  run  it  around  so  as  to  loosen 
the  solidified  emulsion;  lift  the  mass  out 
and  cut  it  into  pieces  with  the  bone  knife 
by  laying  it  upon  a  piece  of  clean  oil 
cloth  or  a  sheet  of  glass;  place  these 
pieces  into  a  large  basin  of  clean  cold 
water  (all  these  operations  may  be  car- 
ried out  under  the  light  on  an  ordinary 
gas  jet)  ;  take  the  crock  that  the  emul- 
sion was  made  in,  half  fill  it  with  cold 
water,  cut  off  a  piece  of  the  coarse  can- 
vas; place  therein  a  few  pieces  of  the 
emulsion ;  bring  the  four  corners  together 
and  twist  the  cloth  up  tight,  forcing  the 
emulsion  through  the  meshes,  allowing 
the  shreds  to  fall  into  the  water ;  continue 
the  operation  until  all  the  pieces  of  emul- 
sion have  been  squeezed  through  the 
canvas.  Now  tie  two  pieces  of  canvas 
c»ver  the  top  of  the  crock :  the  cloth  just 
used  can  be  used  for  one ;  turn  the  crock 
over  upon  its  side  and  let  the  water  drain 
off;  then  fill  the  crock  again  with  cold 
water  by  pouring  it  through  the  canvas. 
Repeat  the  operation  three  times,  allow- 
ing ten  minutes  to  elapse  between  each 
washing.  Lastly,  drain  well;  untie  the 
canvas,  wiping  off  any  shreds  of  emul- 
sion into  the  crock,  and  pour  over  the 
emulsion  one  ounce  of  pure  alcohol.  This 
*  will  aid  as  a  preservative.  The  canvas 
must  be  well  washed  and  can  be  used 
several  times.  The  emulsion  is  now 
ready  for  dissolving.  Make  up  the  filter 
by  tying  a  piece  of  washed  cheesecloth 
folded  to  four  thicknesses  over  the  small 
end  of  the  lamp  chimney,  cutting  off  the 
spare  ends ;  place  in  the  chimney  a  piece 
of  absorbent  cotton  pressed  down  upon 
the  cheesecloth.  Place  the  chimney,  in- 
verted, into  a  hole  cut  in  a  piece  of  board 
or  shelf ;  beneath  this  place  the  stoneware 
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pitcher  ready  to  receive  the  fihered  emul- 
sion. 

The  next  operation  will  be  to  prepare 
the  celluloid.  The  sizes  will  depend  on 
the  photographer's  requirements,  and, 
consequently,  the  method  of  coating. 
Sheets  of  celluloid  are  usually  supplied  20 
inches  wide  and  50  inches  long.  Pieces 
8  X  10  can  be  conveniently  coated  by 
laying  them  face  down  on  the  emulsion 
at  alx)ut  120°  Far.  A  little  skill  is  re- 
quired in  the  manipulation  so  as  to  avoid 
coating  the  back  as  well  as  the  front.  If 
8  X  10  is  the  size  decided  up:n,  then  pro- 
ceed to  cut  up  the  sheets  of  celluloid, 
which  may  be  fifteen  one-thousandths  of 
an  inch  thick,  or,  if  stouter  material  is 
required,  there  are  twenty  one-thou- 
sandths of  an  inch.  The  first  size  will 
cost  $1.35  per  sheet  and  the  second  $2.00, 
at  the  manufacturers,  or  by  the  hundred 
for  the  first  size,  90  cents  per  sheet.  Lay 
the  sheet  of  celluloid  upon  the  even  top 
of  a  table  or  upon  a  large  slate  slab, 
which  will  be  required  for  cooling  pur- 
poses ;  mark  oflF  the  sizes ;  place  a  straight 
edge  from  mark  to  mark,  and  draw 
across  the  tip  of  a  sharp  knife  so  as  to 
nearly  cut  the  celluloid  through.  Now 
double  the  end  over;  it  will  break  with 
a  clean  edge.  When  the  sheet  is  cut  up, 
clean  each  piece  with  tepid  water  and 
rinse  under  a  stream  of  filtered  water; 
hang  it  up  to  dry  with  a  push  pin  through 
one  corner.  As  soon  as  all  the  pieces 
have  been  cleaned,  coating  may  then  be 
proceeded  with. 

Place  the  crock  containing  the  emul- 
sion into  a  vessel  of  hot  water  (half  the 
emulsion  may  be  used,  if  desired,  to  coat 
only  a  few  pieces)  ;  bring  the  water  to 
boiling  point ;  stir  the  emulsion  well  with 
a  glass  strip;  add  one  ounce  of  pure 
alcohol  with  two  ounces  of  distilled 
water  and  one  ounce  of  nitrate  of  silver 
solution  made  up  of  fifty  grains  of  nitrate 
of  silver  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water. 
If  half  the  emulsion  only  is  used,  then 
only  half  the  quantities  given  are  neces- 
sary. The  emulsion  must  now  be  poured 
into  the  filter.  As  soon  as  filtering  is 
complete,  the  pitcher  containing  it  may 
be  placed  in  a  pan  of  hot  water.    Take  a 


clean  porcelain  tray,  10  x  12  will  do. 
Wash  this  well  in  hot  water  and  pour  in 
the  emulsion ;  stand  the  tray  upon  a  piece 
of  board ;  take  one  of  the  pieces  of  cellu- 
loid; wet  the  surface  of  it  by  pouring 
over  it  some  tepid  water,  and  drain  well 
so  that  the  surface  is  only  slightly  wet. 
Then  lay  it  down  upon  the  surface  of 
the  emulsion  by  bending  the  celluloid  so 
that  the  middle  touches  the  emulsion 
first ;  then  lower  each  end.  The  celluloid 
may  be  lifted  at  once  and  drained  at  one 
corner  into  the  tray  against  the  side  so 
that  no  air  bubbles  are  formed.  The 
celluloid  must  then  be  laid  down  upon  a 
wet  level  slate  slab  to  set  the  coating. 
By  wetting  the  slab  the  celluloid  becomes 
perfectly  flat  by  suction.  Just  as  soon  as 
the  coating  has  become  set,  lift  the  piece 
of  celluloid  by  one  comer,  allow  the 
water  to  drain  from  the  back  and  allow  it 
to  dry  by  hanging  from  a  shelf,  taking 
care  that  nothing  comes  in  contact  with 
the  back.  If  there  are  any  air  bubbles, 
they  may  be  disposed  of  by  touching  the 
spot  with  a  quill  camel's  hair  brush.  If 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  these 
bubbles,  then  the  emulsion  is  too  hot; 
they  are  caused  by  the  generation  of  a 
gas  from  the  camphor  contained  in  the 
celluloid.  Should  it  be  desired  to  coat 
larger  pieces  than  8  x  10,  then  another 
plan  must  be  followed.  In  such  a  case, 
the  sheet  of  celluloid  may  be  cut  into 
three  pieces  and  a  special  frame  made  so 
as  to  hold  the  sheet  of  celluloid  between 
the  top  and  bottom  halves  of  the  frame, 
the  top  half  having  pieces  of  india  rubber 
tacked  on  to  form  a  bed  for  the  celluloid 
to  rest  upon ;  then  when  the  top  half  is 
pressed  tightly  down  and  held  in  position 
with  hooks,  a  tray  is  formed  into  which 
the  emulsion  is  poured,  taking  care  in 
the  construction  of  the  frame  to  form  a 
lip  at  one  corner  to  pour  the  emulsion 
from.  The  frame  should  be  well  coated 
with  shellac  varnish  and  washed  thor- 
oue:hly  after  use. 

Pieces  of  celluloid  i6j/$  x  20  can  be 
coated  in  this  manner.  Of  course,  there 
will  be  a  waste  of  half  an  inch  all  round 
the  outside.  When  coating  by  this 
method,    the    celluloid    must    be    wetted 
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after  it  is  put  into  the  frame,  the  water 
being  poured  off  at  the  lip.  Water  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  may  be  used  in 
this  case.  When  the  emulsion  has  been 
poured  over  the  surface  a  little  tilting  is 
necessary  to  secure  even  coating.  Pour 
the  emulsion  each  time  through  the  filter. 
When  celluloid  is  coated  face  up  as  in 
this  case,  very  rarely  will  there  be  any 
gas  bubbles  formed.  As  soon  as  the 
coating  is  complete,  remove  the  celluloid 
by  undoing  the  hooks ;  turn  over  the  top 
half  of  the  frame;  then,  lifting  it  by  op- 
posite corners,  lay  it  down  upon  the  wet 
slab,  allowing  the  middle  to  touch  the 
slab  first.  By  this  means  it  will  be  drawn 
down  flat  upon  the  cold  slab.  The  re- 
maining emulsion  may  be  kept  for  fur- 
ther coating  if  used  within  a  week.  The 
prepared  celluloid  when  dry  will  keep  in 
good  condition  for  several  months  if  kept 
from  light  and  air.  As  soon  as  the  coated 
celluloid  is  dry,  it  may  be  cut  to  the  re- 
quired sizes  and  printing  upon  it  may  be 
commenced.  The  progress  of  the  print- 
ing can  be  watched  the  same  as  printing- 
out  paper,  but  it  must  be  well  shaded 
when  turning  the  celluloid  back  to  ob- 
serve the  depth  of  printing.  If  this  pre- 
caution is  not  taken  the  top  portion  of 
the  print  will  become  light-struck  and 
the  whites  will  become  pink.  The  depth 
of  printing  must  be  carried  only  one 
shade  darker  than  is  required  in  the  fin- 
ished picture.  The  loss  of  depth  is  but 
slight  in  the  operation  of  toning  and  fix- 
ing. After  being  toned  in  a  gold  bath, 
they  may  be  toned  in  an  acid  platinum 
bath  like  almost  any  other  silver  print. 
The  platinum  toning  must  not  be  carried 
too  far,  or  the  resulting  color  will  be  a 
peculiar  blue  or  purple  blue. 

When  the  prints  have  been  made  they 
must  be  well  washed  in  a  hard  rubber 
fixing  box  (do  not  use  a  zinc  washing 
box)  by  first  wetting  the  print  in  a  run- 
ning stream  of  water,  then  placed  in  the 
grooves  of  the  box,  which  must  be  filled 
and  refilled  with  clean  water  half  a  dozen 
times.  Do  not  try  to  wash  and  tone  these 
prints  like  paper,  or  disaster  will  follow. 
They  cannot  be  packed  one  on  the  top 
of  another ;  the  sharp  edges  of  the  cellu- 


loid will  cut  and  scratch  the  prints.  Ton- 
ing must  be  carried  out  carefully,  about 
four  being  toned  at  a  time;  then  placed 
in  a  weak  solution  of  common  salt  to 
stop  the  action. 

For  gold  toning  the  following  modifi- 
cation of  the  borax  bath  will  answer  well : 

Saturated  solution  of  borax 4  ounces 

Water    40  ounces 

Solution    of    chloride     of     gold 

(one   grain   to   the   ounce > ...  3  ounces 

Toning  must  not  be  carried  too  far;  the 
slightest  change  in  color  is  all  that  is 
necessary  for  good  brown  and  sepia 
tones.  As  soon  as  toning  is  complete, 
proceed  to  fix  in  a  bath  of  hyposulphite 
of  soda  three  ounces,  water  twenty 
ounces.  Fixing  will  require  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  minutes;  this  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  trace  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the 
emulsion  forms  a  compound  with  the 
zinc  oxide  or  other  material  in  the  cellu- 
loid, which  requires  long  fixing  to  be- 
come eliminated. 

After  the  fixing  process,  the  prints 
must  be  well  washed  again  in  the  hard 
rubber  box  three  or  four  times;  then 
placed  in  an  alum  bath  made  up  as  fol- 
lows: 

Common    alum    (powdered) 4  ounces 

Hot  water    40  ounces 

When  cold,  pour  off  the  clean  portion  for 
use.  This  may  be  used  many  times  over 
before  becoming  useless.  Place  the 
prints  in  this  and  let  them  soak  for  ten 
minutes ;  then  remove  them  and  wash  in 
the  hard  rubber  box  half  an  hour,  chang- 
ing the  water  about  a  dozen  times.  After 
this  the  face  of  each  print  must  be  wiped 
with  a  tuft  of  wet  absorbent  cotton  in  a 
stream  of  running  water;  then  suspend- 
ed to  dry  by  means  of  wooden  clips,  tak- 
ing care  to  grip  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  celluloid. 

Portraits  can  be  vignetted  perfectly 
upon  this  material — so  perfect  on  the 
browns,  purples  and  sepias  by  this  pro- 
cess that  many  persons  take  them  to  be 
carbon  prints;  in  fact,  on  several  occa- 
sions they  have  been  declared  to  be  car- 
bon prints  upon  celluloid.  There  is  one 
important  difference  between  a  carbon 
print  and  one  made  by  this  process :   the 
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depth  in  the  shadows  is  due  to  a  more 
perfect  reduction  of  the  organic  silver 
compound  and  shows  no  difference  in 
the  thickness  of  the  deposit,  while  ?n  a 
carbon  print  the  shadows  and  dark  por- 
tions of  the  print  stand  well  out  from  the 
surface. 

As  to  permanency,  time  alone  can 
prove  this.  The  writer  has  prints  made 
by  this  process  ten  years  ago  that  are 
just  as  perfect  as  when  first  made.  Prints 
made  by  this  process  possess  an  excep- 
tional delicacy  and  a  wide  range  of  color 
can  be  produced  at  will.  Of  course,  like 
many  new  processes,  those  who  take  it 
up  must  make  up  their  minds  to  become 
master  of  it.  One  minor  difficulty  was 
overcome  in  the  toning  process  by  mak- 
ing a  wood  tray  coated  with  shellac  var- 
nish. Spaces  were  marked  off  5J4  and 
y%  upon  the  bottom  and  small  varnished 
wood  pegs  placed  in  so  that  each  piece 
of  5  X  7  celluloid  rested  against  these 
pegs  when  the  tray  was  tilted,  preventing 
the  prints  from  sliding  over  each  other. 
By  this  means  any  number  of  prints  could 
be  toned,  up  to  one  dozen. 

Celluloid  prepared  in  this  way  will  be 
found  to  meet  every  requirement,  for 
lockets,  brooches,  pins  and  other  orna- 
ments, and  when  mounted  in  an  art 
frame,  leather  bound,  it  becomes  indis- 
tinguishable from  ivory.  When  colored 
in  water  colors,  it  can  be  varnished  by  a 
thinned  solution  of  amylacetate  collodion. 
The  thinning  is  accomplished  by  the  ad- 
dition of  amyl  acetate.    Such  a  covering 


makes  a  complete  waterproof  protection, 
so  that  if  the  print  becomes  soiled  it  may 
be  wiped  with  a  damp  cloth.  The  var- 
nishing of  the  print  is  not  a  necessity. 
They  present  a  beautiful  matt  surface. 
When  dried  down  after  toning  and  fixing 
the  spotting  of  the  print  must  receivo 
some  attention,  so  as  to  get  the  color  to 
match  and  be  free  from  gloss. 

Glossy  surface  collodion  prepared  by 
this  process  will  give  a  little  trouble  by 
the  film  becoming  loose  and  peeling  off 
at  the  edges,  so  that  an  allowance  should 
be  made  for  this  by  an  extra  quarter  of 
an  inch  all  around,  so  that  after  drying 
and  spotting  the  print  must  be  retrimmed. 

For  general  effect  and  superior  finish, 
as  well  as  artistic  taste,  the  matt  surface 
will  be  found  to  excel.  Another  plan 
for  mounting  is  to  first  trim  a  5  x  7  print 
so  that  there  is  about  one-eighth  of  an 
inch  of  white  margin :  then  use  a  strong 
paste  brushed  upon  the  back  of  the  cel- 
luloid within  three-eighths  of  an  inch  of 
the  outside  edge.  The  print  can  then  be 
placed  squarely  in  a  folder.  Place  a  piece 
of  clean  blotting  paper  upon  the  face  of 
the  print;  then  a  5  x  7  piece  of  clean 
glass,  and  lastly  a  two-pound  weight. 
Allow  to  remain  until  the  paste  has  be- 
come set.  Glue  may  also  be  used,  but 
not  hot.  Should  there  be  any  difficulty 
in  getting  the  paste  to  adhere,  rub  the 
back  of  the  celluloid  over  with  a  piece  of 
fine  sandpaper,  wipe  off  the  dust  and  ap- 
ply the  paste.  This  will  overcome  the 
difficulty  and  give  no  further  trouble. 


THE  WORKING  OF  DEVELOPMENT  PAPERS. 

BY  E.  A.  TURNER. 


(Continued  from  page  181) 

Other  developers  may  also  be  used  for 
developing  papers.  Amidol  developer 
gives  excellent  results,  and  the  following 
formula  is  about  right  for  most  papers : 

Water    10  ounces 

Sodium  sulphite,  dry 180  grains 

Amidol    30  grains 

Potassium  bromide,  as  necessary. 

The  amount  of  bromide  is  best  deter- 


mined by  trial,  as  just  described,  for  M. 
Q.  developer,  and  will  vary  considerably 
with  different  papers. 

Artol  may  be  used  in  combination  with 
hydrochinone.  The  formula  may  be  the 
same  for  M.  Q.  developer,  but  substi- 
tuting the  metol  by  twice  the  quantity  of 
ortol. 

Some  workers  immerse  the  print  in 
water,  previous  to  developing,  but  the 
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writer  usually  finds  it  more  convenient  to 
immerse  the  dry  print  directly  in  the  de- 
veloper. This  is  easily  done,  by  having 
a  generous  quantity  of  developer.  The 
print  must  be  flowed  completely  with  the 
developer  when  first  immersed,  to  avoid 
streaks  and  air-bells. 

When  the  print  is  removed  from  the 
developer,  it  is  rinsed  quickly  in  water 
and  transferred  to  the  fixing  bath.  Some 
workers  use,  instead  of  water,  a  dilute 
solution  of  acetic  acid,  say  a  half-ounce 
to  the  quart.  This  checks  development 
instantly,  and  is  an  excellent  preventive 
of  stains. 

When  first  immersed  in  the  fixing  bath 
it  is  very  important  that  the  prints  be 
immersed  instantly  and  completely,  and 
be  kept  moving  for  a  few  seconds.  If 
this  is  not  done,  yellow  stains  will  form 
on  the  prints.  A  very  convenient  way  to 
immerse  the  prints  is  with  an  inverted 
glass  funnel,  the  stem  of  the  funnel  being 
used  as  a  handle.  In  the  absence  of  a 
funnel  a  wooden  stick  may  be  used.  The 
funnel  must  not,  however,  be  left  resting 
on  the  prints  in  the  fixing  bath  or  it  will 
cause  dark  circles  on  the  prints  where  it 
comes  in  contact  with  them. 

For  the  fixing  bath,  plain  hypo  may  be 
used,  of  a  strength  of  three  ounces  to  the 
pint  of  water,  but  the  acid  fixing:  and 
hardening  bath  is  so  much  superior,  and 
so  inexpensive,  that  the  wise  photogra- 
pher will  always  use  it. 

The  following  formula  produces  an  ex- 
cellent bath : 

Water    64  ounces 

Hypo    16  ounces 

When  dissolved,  add  the  following 
acid  hardening  solution : 

Water    5  ounces 

Sulphite  soda,  dry %  ounce 

Acetic  acid    3  ounces 

Powdered  alum   J^  ounce 

It  should  be  used  until  each  pint  of  the 
bath  has  fixed  the  equivalent  of  half  a 
gross  of  cabinet  or  4  x  5  prints  and  then 
should  be  thrown  away.  The  bath  is  so 
cheap,  it  is  wiser  to  waste  a  pint  of  it 
than  to  lose  a  single  print  by  improper 
fixing. 


Developing  papers  fix  very  rapidly, 
much  more  rapidly  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. The  prints  are  usually  completely 
fixed  in  one  or  two  minutes,  but  we  can 
generally  leave  them  in  the  bath  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  without  the  least  in- 
convenience, and  this  time  will  make 
complete  fixing  absolutely  certain. 

The  washing,  after  fixing,  to  secure 
complete  removal  of  hypo,  must  be  very 
thorough,  for  if  the  hypo  is  not  com- 
pletely removed  the  prints  will  turn  yel- 
low with  age.  If  there  is  plenty  of  water 
and  a  good  stream  running,  a  half  hour's 
washing  will  be  sufficient  provided  the 
prints  are  kept  well  separated.  Of 
course,  if  they  are  allowed  to  pack  to- 
gether, the  water  cannot  remove  the 
hypo.  Longer  washing  does  no  harm, 
and  the  writer  has  frequently  washed 
prints  all  night  with  no  ill  effect.  The 
prints  were,  however,  well  hardened  in 
the  acid  fixing:  and  hardening  bath. 

After  washing,  the  prints  may  be 
spread  out,  face  up,  on  newspapers  or 
cheesecloth  stretchers  to  dry.  The  writer 
prefers  to  make  a  pack  of  the  wet  prints 
on  a  glass  plate  and  squeeze  out  the  sur- 
plus water,  then  placing:  the  damp  prints 
between  blotters  to  dry.  In  this  way  the 
prints  come  out  perfectly  flat.  It  is  neces- 
sary, however,  that  they  be  well  hard- 
ened in  the  acid  fixing  and  hardening 
bath,  or  they  will  stick  to  the  blotters. 

Some  workers  allow  the  prints  to  dry 
face  down  on  cheesecloth  stretchers  or 
on  blotters.  Dried  in  this  way  they  do 
not  curl  so  much  as  when  dried  face  up 
but  they  are  always  som-^wh^t  cockled 
and  never  perfectly  flat,  as  when  dried 
between  blotters.  Another  wav  that  has 
been  occasionally  suggested  is  to  provide 
a  long  wide  strip  of  cheesecloth  and  a 
largre  wooden  cvlinder  or  stoneware 
crock  on  which  it  mav  be  conveniently 
wound.  When  the  winding  is  started  the 
prints  are  placed  between  the  layers  of 
cheesecloth,  face  out.  They  are  thus 
dried  in  a  position  that  tends  to  counter- 
act the  natural  tendency  of  prints  to  curl, 
face  in,  in  drving. 

Prints  on  glossy  developing  paper  have 
more  tendency  to  stick  to  the  blotters  or 
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cheesecloth  than  matte  surface  prints, 
but  the  difficulty  may  be  overcome  by 
using  a  strong  acid  fixing  and  hardening 
bath,  which  will  harden  the  film  and  re-- 
move  the  sticking  tendency.  They  may, 
of  course,  be  dried  face  up,  even  if  not 
hardened.  The  method  used  in  drying 
glossy  gelatine  prints,  by  squeegeeing  on 
ferrotype  plates,  may  also  be  used  for 
glossy  developing  prints,  and  when  re- 
moved from  the  plates  the  prints  will 
possess  a  beautiful  brilliant  lustre. 

The  trimming  of  developing  prints  is 
no  different  from  trimming  any  other 
prints,  but  some  workers  do  not  trim  the 
print  at  all.  They  simply  print  with  a 
white  margin  and  carefully  place  the 
sheet  on  the  negative  by  guide  marks  so 
that  the  white  margin  will  be  uniform  all 
around  the  print.  Then  an  acid  fixing 
and  hardening  bath  is  used,  which  hard- 
ens the  film  so  it  does  not  "frill"  around 
the  edges  of  the  prints,  and  trimming  is 
not  necessary. 

Developing  prints  may  be  mounted 
wet,  like  prints  on  any  photographic  pa- 
per.   A  method  of  dry  mounting  is,  how- 


ever, sometimes  employed,  which  enables 
the  prints  to  be  mounted  on  thin  cards 
without  cockling.  Prints  for  dry  mount- 
ing should  be  dried  between  blotters,  so 
as  to  be  perfectly  flat.  The  dry  print  is 
placed  face  down  on  a  sheet  of  paper  and 
with  a  stiff  brush,  the  paste  is  applied  all 
around  the  edges  of  the  print,  the  pasted 
edge  being  about  one-fourth  inch  wide. 
The  paste  used  for  this  purpose  must 
have  very  good  adhesive  quality.  Some 
varieties  of  prepared  white  photo  paste 
serve  the  purp^ose  very  well,  and  hot  glue 
may  also  be  used.  The  pasted  print  is 
quickly  transferred  to  the  correct  posi- 
tion on  the  mount,  a  clean  sheet  of  paper 
placed  over  it  and  the  squeegee  roller 
applied.  Or  the  whole  may  be  put  under 
a  weight  for  a  few  minutes,  until  the 
paste  adheres.  This  method  of  mounting 
requires  a  little  practice,  but  it  very  suc- 
cessfully accomplishes  the  mounting  of 
prints  on  thin  cards  without  cockling. 
The  kodak  dry  mounting  tissue  also  of- 
fers a  clean  and  easy  method  of  dry 
mounting,  the  paste  pot  and  brush  are 
replaced  by  a  hot  flat  iron. 
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The  Photographers'  Association  of  Illi- 
nois hold  their  annual  convention  at 
Springfield,  111..  May  2(1,  .^d  and  4th. 
Every  eflFort  is  being  made  to  present  a 
practical  programme  of  the  highest 
merit.  In  line  with  other  conventions  of 
the  year,  the  main  eflFort  will  be  devoted 
to  the  business  end  of  photos:raphy  and 
the  subject  will  be  handled  by  practical 
men  who  have  made  successes  of  their 
own  businesses.  A  good  meeting  is  an- 
ticipated. 

The  next  convention  of  the  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee  Association  will  be  held 
at  Louisville.  Ky.  A.  W.  Judd,  Chatta- 
nooe:a.  Tenn.,  is  President  this  year,  and 
J.  C.  Reiger,  Louisville,  Ky.,  is  Secre- 
tary. The  convention  will  be  devoted 
largely  to  educational  features  which  will 
be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  W.  S. 
Lively,  President  of  the  Southern  School 


of  Photography.  Kentucky  hospitality 
will  be  upheld-  in  the  entertaining  fea- 
tures and  a  rousing  convention  is  prom- 
ised. 

The  Photographers'  Association  of 
California  announce  the  date  of  their 
next  convention  as  October  8th,  9th  and 
loth.  Further  details  will  be  forthcom- 
ing in  later  issues  of  the  magazine. 


BROMIDE   POINTERS. 

Exposing  distances  from  the  light 
should  be  measured,  not  guessed. 

Very  rough  paper  should  not  be  used 
for  subjects  less  than  whole-plate  size. 

With  an  average  negative  half  a  yard 
is  a  good  distance  from  the  light  for  ex- 
posing. 

Correct  exposure  and  prolonged  de- 
velopment in  dilute  normal  developer 
gives  finest  results. 


IS  ART  INDEBTED  TO  PHOTOGRAPHY? 

BY  PETER  MACNAB. 


All  true  art  is  but  the  expression  of 
man's  delight  in  God's  work,  and  to  the 
youth  whose  being  is  filled  and  thrilled 
with  this  admiration  a  language  to  give 
expression  to  it  becomes  necessary.  The 
Italian  shepherd  boy,  Giotto,  resting 
while  his  flock  is  feeding,  traces  forms 
on  the  smooth  surface  of  a  rock  with  a 
piece  of  burnt  wood;  the  art  student  in 
the  London  and  Paris  of  to-day  makes 
his  first  attempt  to  express  form  with  the 
same  material  on  the  more  convenient 
paper.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  acquire 
this  language  of  art;  one  may  be  under 
the  disadvantages  of  isolation  and  dis- 
couragement; another  may  be  surround- 
ed by  noble  examples  of  what  has  been 
achieved  by  the  great  ones  in  art — and 
although  this  may  stimulate  his  enthusi- 
asm and  rouse  his  ambition,  it  does  not 
save  him  in  any  way  from  the  necessity 
of  beginning  at  the  beginning,  of  humbly 
taking  up  his  stick  of  charcoal,  and,  by 
patient  training  of  hand  and  eye,  acquir- 
ing this  language  of  art  which  is  ulti- 
mately to  enable  him  to  pour  forth  his 
soul  upon  canvas,  and  to  give  delight  to 
others  by  recording  what  has  given  de- 
light to  him,  whether  it  be  the  form  of 
man  or  the  fleeting  glory  of  an  evening 
sky.  It  is  this  filtration  of  subject 
through  the  channel  of  the  sympathetic 
heart  that  gives  the  pure,  sparkling  pro- 
duct of  art. 

No  artist  of  the  present  day  can,  how- 
ever, ignore  the  fact  that  a  new  phase,  a 
new  question,  is  before  him.  The  pho- 
tographer with  his  camera,  that  veritable 
"trap  to  catch  a  sunbeam,"  is  everywhere 
In  evidence;  and  by  a  process  becoming 
more  and  more  simple  every  day  is  plac- 
ing before  our  eyes  transcripts  of  Na- 
ture— records  of  fact  and  form,  of  drift- 
ing cloud,  of  rolling  wave,  of  flight  of 
birds — ^which  cannot  fail  to  have  an  in- 
fluence on  present  and  future  art.    While 


no  mechanical  process  can  ever  act  as  a 
substitute  for  the  skill  and  power  of  the 
artist's  hand,  should  the  painter  not  take 
advantage  of  this  new  "gateway  of 
knowledge"?  Nay,  more,  are  its  traces 
not  already  very  visible,  and,  for  good  or 
for  evil,  is  not  art  already  indebted  to 
photography? 

When  photography  became  a  practi- 
cal, established  fact,  its  first  eflfect  on  art 
was  a  destructive  one ;  it  annihilated  the 
art  of  miniature  painting.  As,  however, 
it  gave  more  than  it  took  away,  this  is 
not  much  to  be  regretted.  The  next  re- 
sult was  that  it  became  a  kind  of  labor- 
saving  appliance  to  many  portrait  paint- 
ers and  their  sitters;  and  even  those 
painters  who  would  scorn  to  use  photog- 
raphy as  a  basis  of  their  work,  would 
scarcely  deny  the  convenience  of  having 
a  photograph  beside  them  which  would 
enable  them  to  work  on  a  head  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  sitter  without  endangering 
the  losing  of  the  likeness.  That  photog- 
raphy has  influenced  portrait  painting  is 
undoubted ;  it  has  accustomed  the  eye  to 
greater  correctness  of  form,  to  greater 
delicacy  of  modeling  in  the  features ;  and 
the  average  standard  of  the  portrait  pic- 
ture of  to-day  is  improved.  But,  in  the 
higher  sense  of  the  question,  has  it  in- 
fluenced the  art?  To  this  the  answer 
must  be  in  the  negative:  to  Rembrandt 
and  to  Vandyke,  to  Titian,  and  Velas- 
quez, to  Reynolds  and  Gainsborough,  we 
must  still  look  for  the  noblest  examples  of 
what  art  can  do  in  portraiture ;  nor  in  the 
best  work  of  the  best  portrait  painters  of 
our  own  day  are  any  evidences  apparent 
of  photography  having  suggested  any 
charm,  any  novelty,  any  special  feature, 
which  did  not  exist  in  the  pre-photo- 
graphic  period. 

When  we  look,  however,  to  other 
phases  of  art  than  portraiture  a  different 
result  may  be  arrived  at.    For  many  years 
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photography  rested  almost  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  professional  photogra- 
pher. Sitters  came,  portraits  were  taken, 
so  many  copies  were  ordered  and  so  much 
money  was  paid.  Topographical  views 
of  public  buildings,  of  "places  of  inter- 
est," were  taken  by  men  who  might  be 
skilled  in  the  process  of  taking  a  photo- 
graph, but  who  were  utterly  destitute  of 
the  slightest  artistic  instinct  even  to  guide 
them  in  the  selection  of  their  point  of 
view.  Cast-iron  trees  spread  their  me- 
tallic leaves  against  a  blank  of  white,  and 
though  the  result  might  be  wonderful,  it 
certainly  was  not  beautiful ;  art  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  its  production,  and  assur- 
edly could  never  be  influenced  by  its 
result. 

All  this  is  being  rapidly  changed.  The 
development  and  simplification  of  the 
means  of  taking  photographs,  the  instan- 
taneous plate,  the  hand  camera,  the.  film 
roll,  have  all  combined  to  put  this  process 
into  the  hands  of  a  new  army  of  workers. 
To  the  great  mass  of  these  it  will  ever 
remain  but  an  interesting  scientific  relax- 
ation, astonishing  its  practitioners  at 
the  results  that  they  themselves  have  pro- 
duced. But  in  the  ranks  of  this  army  of 
amateur  photographers  is  also  enrolled  a 
minority  of  a  very  different  stamp.  The 
artist,  who  in  many  cases  at  first  furtively 
and  almost  secretly  tampered  with  this 
fascinating  process^  afraid  lest  his  work 
should  be  stigmatized  as  a  species  of  col- 
ored photographs,  is  beginning  to  see  and 
to  own  openly  the  possibilities  of  the  in- 
fluence of  photography  on  art,  and  the 
"studio  with  dark  room  attached"  is  be- 
ing advertised.  The  man  who,  though 
endowed  with  some  share  of  the  artistic 
instinct  and  the  love  of  the  beautiful  in 
Nature,  had  never  acquired  the  language 
of  art  by  which  to  express  it,  now  finds 
the  short  hand  of  photography  at  his 
command,  enabling  him  to  produce  re- 
sults— oh  how  satisfactory  to  himself  and 
to  others,  compared  with  the  lisping  ef- 
fort of  the  water-color  drawing  of  the 
amateur ! 

When  photography  was  first  made  use 
of  by  a  few  artists  as  an  assistant  in  the 
production  of  pictures,  it  was,  as  before 


said,  chiefly  as  a  labor-saving  appliance; 
it  might  have  been  a  convenience  to  the 
individual  artist,  but  its  influence  on  his 
art  was  probably  more  for  evil  than  for 
good.  By  using  it  as  a  substitute  for  the 
skill  of  his  own  hand  and  eye,  that  skill 
became  weakened  and  deteriorated,  and 
he  fell  into  the  pitfall  of  exaggeration. 
The  morale  of  the  question  also  severely 
exercised  the  minds  of  many  artists ;  was 
it  not  a  matter  of  conscience,  a  question 
of  right  or  wrong,  this  use  of  photog- 
raphy in  the  production  of  a  work  pro- 
fessing to  be  done  by  one's  own  right 
hand?  This  question  is  slowly  but  surely 
answering  itself,  for  it  is  in  a  higher  and 
wider  sense  than  the  mere  saving  of  time 
or  labor  that  photography  is  influencing 
art;  its  traces  are  evident  in  the  work 
of  men  who  never  touched  a  camera  or 
had  a  photograph  beside  them  when  at 
work;  it  is  a  new  gift  which  has  been 
given  to  us,  which  increases  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  forms  and  eflfects  of  Nature, 
and  makes  many  hidden  things  plain,  and 
though  Nature  be  not  art,  all  true  art  hasf 
Nature  for  its  base. 

At  the  first  glance  it  might  seem  that 
if  photography  were  to  influence  art  at 
all  it  would  be  as  an  aid  to  the  elabora- 
tion of  detail,  but  this  has  certainly  not 
been  the  result.  No  modem  work  pro- 
duced since  the  discovery  of  photography 
surpasses  or  even  equals  in  the  matter  of 
execution  of  detail  the  work  of  Van 
Eyck,  of  Holbein,  of  Denner  and  many 
of  the  Dutch  painters.  Indeed,  the  gen- 
eral tendency  of  the  more  recent  phases 
of  modern  art  point  more  to  the  suppres- 
sion than  to  the  expression  of  detail. 

This  negation  of  detail  is  but  a  result 
of  the  positive  aim  of  modern  art,  which 
is  to  sacrifice  all  other  qualities  to  the 
expression  of  light  and  space;  to  free 
itself  entirely  from  the  lingering  conven- 
tionalities of  a  past  period  and  to  strike 
fresh  chords  in  the  harmony  of  Nature. 
The  fascination  of  this  art  is,  that  it 
seeks  to  interpret,  not  to  imitate,  that  it 
sacrifices  the  lesser  truths  in  order  to 
give  the  greater ;  while  ceasing  to  nie:gle 
at  the  blade  of  grass  and  individual  leaf, 
it  tries  to  give  to  sky,  and  meadow  gay 
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with  flowers,  "the  uncertain  glory  of  an 
April  day" ;  to  render  the  expanse  of  the 
rippling  summer  sea,  or  the  crested  wave 
breaking  on  the  smooth  wet  sand,  whose 
surface  reflects  the  clouds  that  float 
across  the  blue. 

We  have,  till  now,  so  much  associated 
the  products  of  the  camera  with  the  mere 
minutiae  of  detail,  have  counted  them  as 
curiosities  to  be  looked  at  through  a  mag- 
nifying glass,  that  it  may  be  asked  what 
act  or  part  can  photography  have  in 
evolving  this  phase  of  art,  and  in  what 
way  can  this  true  suggestive  art  be  in- 
debted to  photography? 

It  is  precisely  in  this  phase  that  art  is 
now  indebted  to  photography,  and  that 
the  art  of  the  future  is  likely  to  be  more 
deeply  indebted  still.  The  painter  is 
mostly  unconscious  of  the  part  that  pho- 
tography has  played  in  helping  him  to 
get  rid  of  the  conventionalities  of  a  past 
period.  It  has  so  accustomed  the  eye  of 
the  painter  and  the  public  alike  to  a  cer- 
tain truth  of  form  in  the  representation 
of  all  natural  objects,  that  a  return  to  the 
classical  composition  of  the  "brown  tree" 
period  in  landscape  is  impossible;  and  it 
has  had  a  large  share  in  sending  the 
painter  to  the  closer  and  more  constant 
study  of  Nature.  But  so  long  as  pho- 
tography took  a  certain  time  to  get  a 
result — even  though  that  time  could  be 
counted  by  seconds — it  may  be  said  that 
photography  recorded  some  fact  of  Na- 
ture quickly,  which  the  hand  of  man 
could  produce  more  slowly.  It  is  when 
•  we  come  to  instantaneous  photography, 
look  upon  what  it  has  already  done,  and 
think  of  what  it  may  yet  achieve,  that 
one  feels  that  a  new  power  is  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  painter  of  to-day — ^a  power 
which  gives  him  exact  knowledge  of  cer- 
tain facts  and  forms  of  Nature  which  his 
awn  hand  and  eye  could  not  seize;  and 
which  knowledge,  added  to  his  own  close, 
patient,  and  loving  study  of  Nature, 
must  have  a  distinct  and  decided  influ^ 
encc  on  his  art;  and  in  interpreting  cer- 
tain phases  of  Nature  gives  him  an  un- 
doubted advantage  over  his  predecessors, 
who  had  not  this  knowledge. 

Think  of  what  instantaneous  photog- 


raphy has  already  done  for  the  marine 
painter ;  it  has  loosed  him  from  the  bond 
of  conventionality,  and  freed  him  from 
the  trammels  of  traditional  representa- 
tion. It  has  arrested  for  him  the  rip- 
pling, dancing  wave,  it  gives  him  the 
exaot  form  of  the  fascinating  irregularity 
of  the  elongated  reflection  of  boat  and 
sail  on  slightly  broken  water,  it  seizes 
the  storm-wave  as  it  dashes  against  the 
rocky  shore  and  breaks  into  clouds  of 
fairy  spray  and  clots  of  foam  and  gurg* 
ling,  swishing  eddies. 

No  true  painter  of  the  sea  now,  and  in 
the  future,  can  help  being  influenced  by 
photography.  He  may  truthfully  repudi- 
ate ever  having  used  a  photograph,  but 
he  cannot  avoid  having  seen  one.  Truths 
which  were  hidden,  or  only  guessed  at, 
have  been  made  plain ;  the  scales  having 
fallen  from  his  eyes,  he  sees  with  a  new 
vision,  and  his  art  is  indebted  to  pho- 
tography. 

There  are  many  other  aspects  of  Na- 
ture in  which  photography  may  yet  be  of 
of  invaluable  service  to  the  painter  in 
assisting  him  to  give,  with  more  truth 
and  fidelity  to  Nature,  certain  fleeting 
and  evanescent  forms.  The  floating 
cloud,  which  vanishes  into  thin  air  as  the 
watcher  gazes  on  it;  the  perspective  of 
some  skies  where  the  cloud-forms  recede 
with  irregular,  yet  gradual,  diminution 
of  width  till  they  become  lost  in  the  vap- 
orous flatness  of  the  horizon;  the  true 
form  of  the  interstices  of  blue  on  a  field 
of  mottled  sky — ^all  these  are  effects 
which  the  painter  has  tried  to  represent^ 
but  it  is  quite  possible  to  conceive  that, 
aided  by  the  additional  knowledge  af- 
forded by  instantaneous  photography,  he 
may  yet  succeed  in  imbuing  them,  not 
only  with  a  truthfulness,  but  with  a 
freshness  and  charm  hitherto  unknown, 
and  that  the  art  of  the  future  may  bear 
an  impress  which  shall  distinguish  it 
from  the  art  of  the  pre-photographic 
period. 

If  this  result  be  ever  attained,  it  will 
depend  upon  the  use,  and  not  the  abuse, 
of  photography.  The  artist  who  arranges 
and  photographs  a  model,  and  then 
copies  the  result,  may  find  it  a  very  great 
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convenience;  but  such  practice  can  only 
have  a  deteriorating  influence  on  art, 
stamping  out  all  individuality,  and  blunt- 
ing that  keen  and  nervous  sense  of  per- 
ception so  essential  in  art.  Such  practice 
might  result  in  photography  being  in- 
debted to  art:  it  never  could  result  in 
art  being  indebted  to  photography. 

One  thing  is  certain;  this  question  of 
the  possible  influence  of  photography  on 
art  is  one  which  cannot  be  ignored.  A 
new  power  has  arisen,  which  cannot  be 
thrust  aside,  and  which  must  make  itself 
felt.  Photography  is  no  longer  the  mere 
taker  of  portraits  at  so  much  a  dozen; 
the  camera  is  being  taken  to  the  shore 
and  to  the  field,  to  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  Nature,  by  the  hands  of  men 
impelled  by  the  same  influence  as  the 


painter — ^the  love  and  admiration  of  Na- 
ture. It  is  impossible  that  art  can  remain 
uninfluenced  by  the  results.  The  mar- 
velous instantaneous  seizure  of  rapidly 
moving  forms  and  effects,  which  could 
not  be  caught  by  hand  and  eye  alone, 
must  add  to  the  artist's  knowledge  of 
Nature,  and  this  knowledge  must  add  to 
the  truth  and  power  of  his  interpretation 
of  Nature.  Not  in  leaning  on  photog- 
raphy for  support,  and  weakly  accepting 
from  it  work  which  should  be  done  by 
his  own  right  hand,  but  in  recognizing 
photography  as  a  fellow-worker  in  the 
study  of  Nature,  searching  out  truths  for 
him  and  giving  them  to  him  to  pass 
through  brain  and  heart  and  hand,  will 
the  artist  find  how  it  is  possible  that  art 
may  yet  be  indebted  to  photography. 
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(Continued  from  page  175) 

Single  Transfer. 

Having  made  a  print  it  is  well  to  de- 
velop it  the  same  day,  for  carbon  tissue 
once  printed  keeps  right  on.  If  one 
knew  a  print  was  underprinted  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  keep  it  one  or  two 
days  to  insure  its  coming  out  all  right 
So  it  will  be  seen  that  each  day's  printing 
ojught  to  be  developed  the  same  day.  For 
single  transfer  we  develop  directly  upon 
the  final  paper  or  glass,  the  only  transfer 
being  the  transfer  of  the  pigment  to  the 
chosen  support,  be  it  paper,  opal,  metal 
or  canvas.  From  the  start  to  the  very 
finish  it  is  as  simple  as  A  B  C,  since  we 
have  only  to  squeegee  the  print  upon  the 
chosen  support,  develop  and  dry.  If 
single  transfer  paper  be  used  proceed  as 
follows :  Into  a  tray  of  luke-warm  water 
throw  the  print  and  a  piece  of  single 
transfer  paper,  which  is  paper  merely 
coated  with  insoluble  gelatine  to  make  it 
adhere  to  the  tissue.  When  both  are 
limp,  lay  the  transfer  paper  (it  should  be 


a  trifle  larger  than  the  print)  face  up  on 
a  piece  of  glass,  and  upon  this  place  the 
print  pigment  side  down.  By  placing  one 
end  in  position  and  gradually  lowering 
the  print  it  can  be  laid  on  without  the 
sign  of  a  bubble,  and  this  is  necessary,  as 
it  is  not  possible  to  squeegee  very  vigor- 
ously else  the  print  might  be  distorted. 
Having  brought  paper  and  print  into  con- 
tact, place  a  blotter  over  them  and  gently 
roll  the  two  smooth,  after  which  lay  the 
glass  containing  the  print  face  down  upon' 
a  dry  blotter  and  put  under  pressure. 

If  a  number  are  being  done  the  weight 
of  the  glasses  will  be  sufficient,  except  for 
a  small  weight  to  hold  all  in  position,  but 
if  only  a  few  are  done  a  five  pound 
weight  will  be  best.  When  the  bottom 
print  has  been  under  pressure  fifteen  min- 
utes it  is  ready  to  develop.  Remove  the 
print  and  paper  from  the  glass  (or  glass 
and  all  can  be  immersed  should  it  not 
come  oflF  readily)  and  throw  the  print  in- 
to water  at  a  temperature  of  100  deg.  to 
no  deg.  Fahr.,  and  there  let  it  remain 
until  the  paper  falls  away  from  the  pig-- 
ment,  leaving  it  upon  the  single  transfer 
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paper.  Allow  the  print  to  float  on  the 
hot  water  face  down,  occasionally  raising 
and  turning  it  to  aid  the  more  rapid  re- 
moval of  all  soluble  pigment,  changing 
the  water  as  fast  as  it  becomes  much 
charged  with  color,  until  finally  the  print 
when  held  out  of  water  shows  all  detail 
and  all  the  high  lights  are  clear. 

When  fully  developed  the  drippings 
fiom  the  print  will  be  colorless,  showing 
that  all  the  remaining  pigment  is  insoluble 
and  permanent.  It  is  senseless  to  try  to 
hurry  the  development  of  a  print  by 
touching  its  face  with  finger  or  brush; 
it  will  only  tear  the  pigment  away,  for  it 
is  very  tender  at  this  stage.  Rocking 
will  aid  a  more  rapid  development,  and 
sometimes  hotter  water  may  have  to  be 
resorted  to,  but  ordinarily  the  print  is 
best  left  to  work  out  its  own  salvation. 
I  often  develop  a  considerable  number 
till  the  great©-  portion  of  the  pigment  is 
removed,  and  then  transfer  them  to  a 
large  trayful  of  clean  water  and  let  them 
finish  by  themselves  in  that,  afterwards 
rinsing  through  alum  water  and  then 
hanging  to  dry.  Sometimes  in  case  of 
slight  overprinting  it  is  well  to  direct  a 
gentle  stream  of  quite  hot  water  on  ob- 
stinate parts  and  wash  away  these  por- 
tions by  local  treatment.  In  this  case  I 
lay  the  print  on  a  sheet  of  glass  and  pour 
hot  water  on  parts  with  a  little  teapot, 
and  can  thus  improve  high  lights  in  no 
small  measure;  but  to  do  carbon  work  on 
a  large  scale,  one  must  see  that  the  con- 
ditions are  all  favorable  for  producing 
prints  without  any  such  extra  work. 
Get  fresh,  soluble  tissue,  don't  oversen- 
sitize,  develop  the  same  day  you  print, 
and  all  will  run  smoothly. 

Some  few  colors  have  to  be  watched 
closely,  as  they  are  none  too  soluble  to 
begin  with  and  should  the  dealer  keep 
them  too  long  they  will  give  trouble. 
Purple  and  red  have  given  an  occasional 
trouble  this  way,  but,  as  stated,  if  fresh, 
and  one  attends  to  the  minor  detail^ 
properly,  there  will  be  no  cause  to  com- 
plain. If  the  transfer  is  made  on  to  opal 
glass  the  same  process  of  developing  is 
carried  out.  Squeegee  the  print  on  to  the 
ground  side,  place  under  pressure,  and 


then  proceed  as  before.  If  upon  the 
glazed  side  or  upon  glass,  watch  cases, 
canvas,  etc. — ^the  substance  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  must  receive  a  coating  of  gela- 
tine first.  The  formula  for  single  transfer 
gelatine  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
paper. 

The  Double  Transfer  Process. 

As  has  been  stated,  prints  by  the  single 
tiansfer  process  are  reserved  when  print- 
ed from  glass  negatives,  since  the  back 
part  of  the  tissue  becomes  the  face  of  the 
print.  To  obviate  this  we  proceed  as  in 
single  transfer,  but  develop  the  print 
upon  waxed  paper  or  glass,  so  that  when 
developed  we  can  squeegee  transfer  pa- 
per upon  it,  let  it  dry  and  later  peel  oflf 
the  print  from  the  support  developed  on, 
and  as  it  adheres  to  the  paper  last  squee- 
geed on,  we  have  then  a  non-reversed 
print  face  up,  that  is,  the  face  of  the  pig- 
ment which  was  in  contact  with  the  nega- 
tive is  now  on  top  of  the  final  paper  in- 
stead of  the  back,  as  in  single  transfer. 
This  double  transfer  is  actually  no  more 
work,  though  from  the  description  it 
might  appear  to  be:  a  little  more  time 
may  elapse  ere  one  has  the  finished  print 
in  hand,  but  that  is  practically  all. 

To  prepare  the  temporary  support  it  is 
only  necessary  to  wax  it.  For  smooth, 
glossy  prints,  transfers  from  glass  or  the 
smooth  side  of  opal  will  produce  the  de- 
sired result.  For  smooth  but  not  very 
glossy  prints,  waxed  paper  sold  as  tem- 
porary or  flexible  support  is  used,  while 
for  matt  surface  the  giound  side  of  opal 
glass  is  admirable.  A  number  of  waxing 
solutions  are  given  in  the  instructions  of 
the  various  makers,  and  all  answer.  I 
prefer  one  made  as  follows,  as  it  gives  a 
very  thin  coating  of  wax  and  is  reliable : 
Into  I  ounce  of  benzole  shake  2  drams 
yellow  beeswax  shavings.  When  dis- 
solved, or  as  nearly  dissolved  as  possible, 
add  I  ounce  each  of  ether  and  alcohol. 
This  solution  should  be  rubbed  on  the 
temporary  support,  whatever  it  may  be, 
glass  or  paper,  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool. 
A  very  little  will  suffice,  two  or  three 
drops  being  ample  when  rubbed  from 
the  center,  to  coat  an  8x10  plate.    Tem- 
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porary  or  flexible  support,  which  is 
waxed  already,  must  be  waxed  with  this 
solution  after  each  transfer.  Oiled 
board,  which  is  used  in  copying  presses, 
forms  a  very  good  temporary  support 
when  waxed,  and  either  that  temporary 
support  or  the  ground  side  of  opal  glass 
is  the  best,  glossy  effects  seldom  being 
acceptable  in  carbon. 

One  may  perhaps  settle  down  upon  the 
matt  effect.  I  like  it  best  of  all,  and  in 
this  case  let  us  see  what  the  difference  is 
between  single  and  double  transfer.  We 
have  our  print,  we  have  an  opal  of  con- 
venient size — ^  little  larger  than  the 
print.  We  pour  several  drops  of  waxing 
solution  in  its  center  and  briskly  rub  it 
over  the  entire  surface,  and  it  rapidly 
sets.  Some  then  coat  this  with  plain  col- 
lodion and  when  set  wash  till  all  greasi- 
ness  has  disappeared.  It  is  a  good  pro- 
tection, but  I  do  not  always  use  it,  the 
wax  being  sufficient:  still  it  is  3l  safe- 
guard. Now  we  wet  the  print  and  the  pre- 
pared opal  and  squeegee  the  two  together 
(were  we  using  flexible  support  we 
should  do  exactly  the  same) ,  placing  the 
two  under  pressure  as  in  the  case  of  sin- 
gle transfer,  developing  when  pressed 
fifteen  minutes  and  rinsing  it  till  free  of 
all  colored  drippings. 

Up  to  this  portion  of  the  work  it  is 
practically  the  same  as  single  transfer, 
but  now,  instead  of  leaving  the  print  on 
the  support,  we  take  the  measures  to  re- 
verse  it.     This   is  very  simply  accom- 


plished, as  follows:  A  paper  coated 
with  gelatine  somewhat  like  single  trans- 
fer paper  but  being  rather  more  sticky  is 
used,  called  transfer  paper.  Cut 
a  piece  of  this  about  the  same  size  as  the 
print  to  be  transferred.  Soak  it  in  warm 
water  until  quite  slimy  to  the  touch,  and 
then  transfer  it  and  the  print  to  cold 
water  and  bring  the  two  together.  Roll 
the  two  together  well,  and  set  or  hang 
aside  to  dry.  When  perfectly  dry,  and 
not  before,  the  print  will  either  fall  off 
the  temporary  support  of  its  own  accord, 
or  it  can  be  peeled  off  by  starting  one 
comer  with  a  knife ;  and  that  is  all  there 
is  to  the  much  dreaded  carbon  process, 
save  mounting  and  spotting.  I  often 
keep  a  portion  of  the  backs  of  the  prints 
upon  which  a  deal  of  pigment  generally 
remains  in  order  to  have  the  correct  color 
to  spot  with.  One  has  a  grgat  range  in 
paper  for  the  final  support,  as  we  can 
either  purchase  double  transfer  paper  of 
light  or  heavy  grades,  or  can  make  it 
ourselves.  I  prefer  to  buy  it  by  the  roll, 
however,  as  it  is  not  expensive  and  can  be 
depended  upon.  I  should  have  stated 
that  before  applying  the  double  transfer 
paper  to  the  print,  it  (the  print)  should 
be  soaked  a  few  minutes  in  a  5  per  cent 
alum  bath  (guess-work  will  do  on  the 
strength)  to  discharge  the  bichromate 
sah  left  in  the  print  and  to  render  the 
gelatine  insoluble,  and  then  rinse  before 
applying. 

( To  be  concluded ) 
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The  business  of  a  photographer,  like 
that  of  any  other  professional  man,  will 
be  in  direct  ratio  to  his  capacity  for  ad- 
apting himself  to  the  commercial  meth- 
ods and  practices  of  the  times.  The  pro- 
fessional element  in  his  work  has  rather 
made  against  him  in  this.  Like  the  drug- 
gist, with  his  professionalism,  he  has 
been  inclined  to  overrate  its  value,  take 
a  stand  upon  a  slightly  higher  plane  than 
the  purely  commercial  one,  and  been  han- 


dicapped commercially  in  consequence. 
Marked  professional  capacity,  of  course, 
deserves  special  pay  and  the  higher  stand. 
But  it  is  far  safer  for  a  man  to  assume 
the  possession  of  average  merit,  attain- 
able by  an  average  man,  and  thrust  him- 
self boldly  into  the  commercial  ranks,  for 
the  certain  reward  he  will  find  in  them  if 
he  will  but  work  wisely  as  well  as  dil- 
igently. 
What  form  and  complexion  the  wis- 
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dom  takes,  can  be  best  judged  by  study- 
ing the  chief  causes  of  the  success  of 
well-known  business  men  who  have  come 
to  the  front.  There  is  not  one  who  has 
not  found  advertising  the  main  central 
supporting  pillar  of  the  superstructure  of 
his  fortunes.  And  advertising  upon  the 
most  liberal  possible  scale  that  his  returns 
would  allow  Oi.  "But  advertising  is  ex- 
pensive work."  So  it  is,  yet  not  so  ex- 
pensive as  when  the  men  in  question 
boldly  risked  their  all  in  suj^ort  of  their 
faith  in  its  value — and  were  amply  justi- 
fied by  results.  A  man  may  have  to 
spend  $100  to  make  a  profit  of  $50,  but 
it  is  a  wise  expenditure,  for  the  $50 
would  not  otherwise  be  gained. 

Photographers,  upon  the  whole,  adver- 
tise very   little.     Where  they   do,  they 
follow  in  the  ordinary  grooves  so  littered 
with  newspapers  and  handbills  contain- 
ing the  particulars  of  the  wares  of  their 
fellow  tradesmen,  that  the  description  of 
their  own  is  heedlessly  passed  over  by  a 
tired  and  satiated  public.     At  the  same 
time,  the  photographer  has  in  his  possess- 
ion the  very  best  means  of  gaining,  and 
that  with  the  greatest  ease,  the  admitted- 
ly  strongest,   most  (profitable,    and    so, 
naturally  the  most  diligently  sought  for 
feature    in    advertising,     viz.,    novelty. 
Take    a    case    or    two    in    illustration. 
Every    town    has    some    characteristic, 
something  in   the   way  of   a  bridge,   a 
river,  a  church,  a  pier,  a  promenade.  A 
photograph  of  it  should  be  taken,  and 
reproduced  in  a  small  block.  Prints  from 
this   upon  one  side  of  an  artistic  card, 
the  other  being  devoted  to  a  statement 
of  work  and  prices,  would  form  a  very 
effective  advertisement.    It  would  not  be 
tossed  aside  like  an   ordinary  handbill 
but  kept  with  more  or  less  care.    Snap- 
shots of  interesting  local  events,  suggest 
themselves  as  still  more  interesting  ma- 
terial for  such  treatment. 

Another  market  and  essential  feature 
of  successful  advertising  is  continuity. 
Spasmodic  efforts,  however  good  in 
themselves,  lose  force  from  their  occa- 
sional character.  With  a  little  thinking 
a  photographer  could  express  pictorially 
an    idea  requiring  several  pictures — ^the 


park,  pier,  or  river  in  spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter,  the  chief  open-air 
functions  of  the  town  or  city's  year,  and 
so  on.  There  are  a  hundred  different 
ways  in  which  a  sharp  and  thoughtful 
man  can  elaborate  novelties,  either  for 
distribution  or  exhibition  in  his  window 
and  show-cases.  They  would  serve  to 
keep  his  name  before  a  pleased  public, 
and  he  would  not  form  an  exception  to 
the  rule  of  the  result,  meaning  money 
gain.  It  certainly  means  trouble  and 
work,  but  he  who  thinks  that  success, 
even  with  the  very  highest  capacity,  in 
business  or  anything  else  is  to  be  gained 
without  these,  had  better,  perhaps,  be- 
gin calculating  what  sized  wing  would 
lift  him.  He  is  fitted  for  higher  than 
earthly  spheres. 

There  has  been  much  grumbling  at 
the  low  prices  to  which  work  has  been 
cut  down.  It  is  natural  enough  per- 
haps ;  but,  looking  around,  it  will  at  once 
be  seen  that  the  cutting  is  not  confined 
to  photographers.  It  is  general  and  char- 
racteristic  of  all  business,  wholesale  and 
retail,  all  over  the  world.  It  may  be 
further  noted  that  some,  recognizing  the 
trend  of  things  and  its  inevitableness,  in- 
stead of  grumbling  at,  cheerfully  accept 
the  new  order  and  style  of  doing  busi- 
ness, cut  still  lower,  and  are  making 
money.  They  find  that  if  prices  are  lower 
there  are  more  customers.  They  know 
that  they  would  not  come  at  all  at  the 
old  prices,  and  also — ^  fact  that  is  too 
often  lost  sight  of  in  complaining — ^that 
they  are  themselves  benefited  by  the  same 
lowering  of  prices  in  every  other  direc- 
tion. 

In  the  references  to  the  value  of  per- 
sistent and  novel  advertising,  and  in 
adapting  prices  to  the  demands  of  the 
times,  we  do  not  by  any  means  assume 
to  have  exhausted  the  elements  of  suc- 
cess ;  but  if  these  two  most  important  be 
gone  in  for  as  a  start,  it  will  easily  and 
naturally  follow.  He  cannot  be  progres- 
sive in  one  direction  only.  The  show 
cases  will  be  brightened  up  and  rear- 
ranged, the  studio  repainted,  old  back- 
grounds discarded  arid  replaced  by  some- 
thing fresher  looking  and  more  novel, 
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new  processes  and  new  ideas  generally 
adopted  wherever  possible. 

If  so,  it  is  quite  certain  that  work  will 
tumble  in  more  plentifully,  and  although 
the  profits  on  the  individual  card  may  be 
smaller,  in  gross  at  the  end  of  the  year 


there  will  be  a  pleasing  increase,  but  al- 
ways in  strict  proportion  to  the  extent  of 
energy  and  progressiveness  displayed. 
When  profits  increase — ^''Ah,  well,  there 
are  many  worse  businesses  after  all  than 
a  photographer's." 


EMINENT  PAINTERS  ON  ART  IN  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

A  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS  ( LONDON)  DISCUSSION. 


Photographic  workers  at  the  Society 
of  Arts  on  March  7,  had  an  opportunity 
of  seing  themselves  as  others — ^that  is  to 
say,  painters — see  them.  Mr.  David 
Murray,  R.  A.,  was  in  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
J.  C.  DoUman  read  an  able  paper  with  the 
somewhat  misleading  title  of  "Art  in 
Painting  and  Photography."  Mr.  Doll- 
man's  tribute,  as  a  painter,  to  photog- 
raphy was  as  generous  as  could  be  de- 
sired, and  his  criticisms  and  suggestions 
were  taken  up  in  the  right  spirit  by  the 
photographic  workerp — among  whom 
was  the  Rev.  F.  C.  Lambert — ^who  were 
present  and  discussed  -the  matter.  Mr. 
DoUman  and  Mr.  Lambert  agreed  that  it 
was  in  figure  studies  that  the  photog- 
raphy of  the  future  would  reach  its  high- 
est developement,  and  the  former,  who 
has  himself  won  prizes  of  distinction  for 
his  drawings  from  the  living  model,  sug- 
gested the  formation  of  a  school  of  pho- 
tography in  which  special  studies  of  fig- 
ures and  groupings  could  be  made. 

Beginning  by  a  reference  to  the  im- 
pressionist note  of  present-day  art,  Mr. 
Dollman  went  on  to  speak  of  modem 
photography,  which  had  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  its  artistic  no  less  than  its 
scientific  progress.  He  described  land- 
scape photography  as  a  simple  and  dig- 
nified rendering  of  nature,  but  one  in 
which  the  photographer's  artistic  capacity 
was  practically  limited  to  the  discrimina- 
ting choice  of  the  point  of  view.  In  the 
subsequent  discussion  Mr.  Lambert  sug- 
gested that  Mr.  Dollman  was  not  aware 
of  all  the  arts  and  tricks  of  photography, 
and  that  it  might  shock  him  to  know  that 
one  picture  was  sometimes  made  up  of 
portions  of  half  a  dozen  landscapes.    But 


Mr.  Dollman  insisted  that,  however  su- 
perficially pleasing  such  prints  might  be, 
there  was  a  scheme  covering  the  whole  of 
every  landscape  and  seascape  which,  of 
course,  was  ruined  by  such  combination 
treatment. 

Mr.  Dollman  paid  special  tribute  to  the 
representations  of  the  sea  by  photograph- 
ic artists.  They  were  most  impressive, 
he  said;  particularly  those  which  were 
not  too  sharp  in  their  definition,  and  in 
which  the  sense  of  movement  had  not 
been  shocked  by  a  metallic  crispness.  In 
most  of  them  we  could  estimate  the 
beauty  of  the  drawing  seen  in  tumbling 
water  and  the  character  and  form  of 
flying  spray.  Some  of  the  breaking  seas 
were  splendid  things,  and  many  of  the 
scenes  showing  the  effect  of  evening 
were  very  pleasing  indeed,  although  the 
prevailing  tendency  was  to  indulge  some- 
what too  freely  in  indistinctness  of  focus. 
The  work  done  in  the  direction  of  inter- 
iors, too,  with  the  facilities  offered  by  the 
use  of  modern  apparatus,  was  most  per- 
fect as  a  record  of  the  image  before  us. 

Forecasting  the  Future  of  Photography. 

As  has  already  been  said,  however,  it 
was  in  figure  studies  that  Mr.  Dollman 
found  photography  to  be  most  truly  ar- 
tistic. Figure  subjects  in  photography, 
he  said,  might  be  fewer  in  number  than 
landscapes,  but  they  were  more  attract- 
ive, because  the  photographer  had  here 
more  responsibility  in  his  personal  con- 
ception and  arrangement,  and  his  capac- 
ity as  an  artist  was  more  directly  brought 
forward.  Many  of  these  subjects  were 
excellent,  and  some  contained  aims  of  a 
high  order,  and  in  this  respect  would 
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seem  to  forecast  the  future  of  photog- 
raphy. For  this  was  the  direction  in 
which  the  art  ought  to  be  strong  enough 
to  assert  itself,  where  it  can  dominate  its 
subject  and  invest  it  with  the  creative. 

In  the  commercial  world  photography 
was  playing  a  striking  part,  particularly 
in  the  direction  of  illustrated  journalism. 
He  thought  it  must  be  generally  admitted 
that  the  bona-fide  character  of  a  photo- 
graphic picture,  which  illustrated  a  topical 
subject,  gave  it  more  interest  than  in  the 
case  of  a  more  or  less  idealized  picture. 
He  appealed  to  his  audience  not  to 
despise,  but  to  respect,  "the  record  print" 
— ^the  exact  representation  of  the  things 
depicted.  *'We  want  to  know  what  the 
incident  was  like ;  not  what  another  man 
thought  it  was  like." 

In  speaking  of  art  training,  Mr.  Doll- 
man  admitted  his  ignorance  of  the  meth- 
ods of  education  which  prevail  among 
photographic  societies — ^his  knowledge 
of  present-day  photography  was  founded 
largely  upon  the  annual  exhibitions  in 
London— ibut  it  was  evident  that  the 
scientific  side  of  the  subject  was  well 
cared  for.  One  often  wondered,  how- 
ever, whether  there  was  a  course  of 
training  in  art  independently  of  the  use 
of  the  camera  proceeding  in  the  society. 
The  student  in  painting  was  for  some 
years  occupied  in  schools  of  art  or  in 
studios  of  painters,  not  only  learning  his 
craftsmanship,  but  educating  his  taste 
and  forming  his  standard  of  beauty.  The 
importance  of  this  to  the  photographic 
artist  could  hardly  be  overestimated. 

A  Photographic  School  of  Art. 

In  landscape  work  the  power  of  crea- 
tion did  not  lend  itself  so  freely  to  the 
photographer.  He  had  to  use  the  keenest 
judgment  and  taste  in  the  preparation  of 
his  subject  before  the  photographic  plate 
was  exposed.  His  scope  was  limited  by 
the  intractability  of  nature.  But  in  figure 
studies  it  was  different,  and  Mr.  DoUman 
suggested  a  photographic  school  for  stu- 
dents to  study  from  the  living  model. 
He  was  sure  that  the  greatest  tiling  that 
photography  was  going  to  do  in  the  fu- 
ture would  be  associated  with  the  figure. 


and  here  the  photographer  would  have 
the  best  opportunity  of  showing  his  cre- 
ative power  in  art.  When  one  remem- 
bered the  exquisite  modelling  of  flesh  and 
the  tenderness  of  tone  which  a  good  pho- 
tograph could  give,  it  seemed  a  great  loss 
that  these  qualities  were  not  made  avail- 
able to  the  fullest  extent.  He  thought 
that  a  student  trained  in  art,  and  accus- 
tomed to  exercise  care  in  selecting  his 
model,  would,  if  he  were  a  man  with  im- 
agination, produce  some  photographic 
picture  which  would  cause  a  sensation. 
Beautiful  as  were  numbers  of  landscapes 
seen  in  photographic  exhibitions,  they 
were  poor  compared  with  the  results 
which  were  possible  in  this  direction  at 
the  hands  of  the  right  man.  If  the  con- 
ception, say,  of  a  G.  F.  Watts  could  be 
combined  with  a  high  degree  of  photo- 
graphic executive  the  world  would  see 
for  the  first  time  what  it  was  possible  for 
photography  to  achieve. 

Instantaneous  Photography. 

Mr.  Dollman  went  on  to  make  some 
interesting  criticisms  of  "instantaneous 
photography,"  mentioning  the  case  of  a 
lecturer  who  visited  this  country  some 
time  ago,  bringing  with  him  some  won- 
derful photographis  of  moving  animals. 
Now,  he  might  have  contented  himself 
with  the  photographic  analysis  of  the 
movement  of  animals,  but  he  demonstra- 
ted by  single  records  of  action — ^the  ac- 
tion that  was  found  in  the  five-hundredth 
part  of  a  second — ^that  the  movement  of 
animals  in  the  works  of  Landseer  and 
others  was  incorrect !  It  was  another  ex- 
ample of  mistaking  a  part  for  the  whole. 

The  object  of  art  was  to  show  move- 
ment .as  it  appeared  to  the  human  eye, 
not  as  it  appeared  to  a  photographic  len^ 
with  a  rapid  shutter.  If  a  cart-wheel  in 
motion  were  taken  in  that  instantaneous 
way,  the  resulting  picture  conveyed  the 
effect  of  a  wheel  at  rest,  every  spoke  and 
detail  being  sharply  defined,  while  the 
common  picture  of  a  revolving  wheel, 
drawn  in  the  way  that  all  artists  draw  it, 
was  of  course  the  truer  art.  Analytical 
demonstration  in  such  cases  meant  step- 
ping out  of  the  domain  of  art  into  that  of 
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science.  Another  point  of  criticism  had 
reference  to  the  photographic  portrait 
taken  direct  on  a  fairly  large  scale* 
These  portraits  were  sometimes  unsuc- 
cessful, although  the  expression  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  natural  and  the  features 
faithfully  depicted.  He  submitted  that 
this  was  owing  to  the  camera  being 
brought  too  close  to  the  subject,  thus  ex- 
aggerating the  perspective  view  of  the 
face. 

While  the  human  vision  consisted  of 
the  combined  images  of  the  eye,  the  vis- 
ion of  the  camera  depended  upon  the  sin- 
gle lens.  The  two  eyes  were  able  to  look 
round  the  sides  of  an  object;  the  camera 
lens  had  but  one  point  of  sight,  and  from 
the  same  point  would  yield  a  very  dififer- 
ent  image.  This  led  undue  prominence 
to  be  given  to  the  nose  and  the  front 
planes  of  the  face.  The  stereoscopic 
camera,  with  its  twin  lenses,  got  over  this 
difficulty.  The  lecturer  also  touched  upon 
the  question  of  diffused  light  in  interiors. 
He  thought  that  the  dread  of  halation 
was  to  some  extent  unfounded.  The 
tracery  of  a  window  partially  obliterated 
might,  after  all,  have  a  better  effect  than 
if  the  detail  were  sharply  picked  out  like 
an  architect's  drawing. 

The  Camera's  Use  for  the  Painter, 

The  discussion  was  felicitously 
suipmed  up  by  Mr.  David  Murray,  who 
referred  to  the  early  da>s  of  photogra- 
phy, when  artists  seriously  suggested  its 
suppression,  as  it  endangered  tfie  profes- 


sion of  portrait  painting.  But  photogra- 
phy had  been  a  good  friend  to  the  por- 
trait painter  in  some  respects,  although  a 
foe  in  others — a  foe  because  it  made  im- 
possible the  abandon  which  the  old  por- 
trait painters  adopted  in  their  wort 
Some  portrait  painters  had  now  gone  so 
far  as  to  adopt  photography  as  a  basis  of 
their  work ;  a  few  even  had  had  the  pho- 
tograph of  the  sitter  enlarged  on  the  can- 
vas so  that  they  might  be  sure  of  their 
drawing  and  neglect  no  detail.  In  some 
cases  this  led  to  the  cramming  of  the  pic- 
ture with  superficial  detail,  while  the  es- 
sential effects  of  character  and  even  of 
grace  were  sacrificed.  The  camera  to 
landscape  painters  was  of  great  service, 
and  he  (Mr.  Murray)  would  not  hesitate 
to  make  use  of  one  that  would  show  him 
the  changing  effects  of  clouds. 

Mr.  Murray  also  dwelt  upon  the  serv- 
ice rendered  by  photography  in  reprodu- 
cing paintings  in  the  world's  great  gal- 
leries— a  most  valuable  source  of  in- 
struction, wanting  only  (when  the  copyist 
was  an  artist)  in  color,  the  joy  of  all 
things  in  art.  One  thing  the  photogra- 
pher of  landscapes  could  not  do^make 
a  Turner  picture.  Turner  he  described 
as  an  impressionist  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  and  the  biggest  man  in  the 
realm  of  art.  There  were  impressionists 
and  impressionists.  Some,  like  Claude 
Monet  had  excellent  qualities,  but  others 
were  impressionists  because  they  could 
not  be  anything  else. — Amateur  Photog- 
rapher. 
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(Contiuued  from  page  112) 

Variations  in  Depth. — This  brings  us 
to  the  consideration  of  the  varying  be- 
havior of  different  lenses  as  regards 
depth.  All  methods  of  calculating  depth 
have  one  fault  in  common.  The  calcula- 
tions assume  conditions  that  are  not,  and 
cannot  be,  fulfilled  by  any  other  than  a 
theoretically  lens  of  an  unattainable  type. 


Hence  no  lens  behaves  exactly  as  the  for- 
mulae would  appear  to  indicate,  while  the 
performance  of  any  particular  lens  de- 
pends on  its  degree  of  imperfection,  and 
in  some  measure  on  certain  details  of  its 
construction.  These  discrepancies  can- 
not well  be  allowed  for,  except  by  the 
adoption  of  a  special  indicating  device 
adjusted  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  lens, 
and  if  this  is  not  available  little  can  be 
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done  beyond  calculating  the  theoretical 
depth,  and  making  a  certain  amount  of 
allowance  for  probable  errors.  The  first 
allowance  we  have  to  make  is  for  the 
varying  defining  power  of  different 
lenses.  The  depth  theoretically  avail- 
able may  differ  most  materially  from 
the  depth  apparently  given  by  the  lens, 
because  in  the  one  case  we  judge  by  a 
fixed  circle  of  confusion,  and  in  the  other 
by  an  elastic  standard  which  varies  with 
the  defining  power  of  the  lens.  Our  ideas 
of  "focus"  are  very  critical  if  the  defini- 
tion anywhere  is  very  acute,  but  they  are 
lenient  if  there  is  no  very  acute  definition 
to  set  a  high  standard.  We  can,  how- 
ever, bring  theory  and  practice  into  better 
accord  by  the  simple  expedient  of  allow- 
ing for  a  very  small  circle  of  confusion, 
say,  1-250  of  an  inch,  with  a  lens  of  great 
defining  power,  and  a  larger  circle,  say, 
i-ioo  of  an  inch,  with  a  lens  of  inferior 
quality  that  will  not  give  very  critical 
definition  in  any  circumstances.  It  is  also 
necessary  to  consider  the  subject,  for  if 
there  is  no  fine  detail  to  show  up  the 
defining  power  of  the  lens,  we  may  use 
a  larger  circle  of  confusion  than  would 
otherwise  be  admissible.  If  we  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  lens,  and  give  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  subject,  it  may  be  quite 
possible  to  select  a  circle  of  confusion 
that  will  give  calculated  results  agreeing 
more  or  less  closely  with  the  apparent 
depth  obtained  with  the  lens.  The  small 
est  circle  usually  necessary  will  be  about 
1-250  of  an  inch,  and  the  largest  advis- 
able about  I -100. 

There  is  yet  another  allowance  we  can 
make.  If  a  lens  has  a  trace  of  positive 
spherical  aberration,  the  distances  that 
fix  the  limits  of  depth  are  generally  short- 
ened, while  with  negative  aberration  they 
are  lengthened.  As  aberration  cannot 
well  be  entirely  eliminated,  such  effects 
nearly  always  exist,  and  sometimes  the 
magnitude  of  the  effects  is  very  great. 
You  may  focus  one  lens  on  a  calculated 
hyperfocal  distance,  and  find  that  in  ac- 
cord with  theory  very  distant  objects 
are  fairly  sharp;  you  may  try  the  same 
thing:  with  another  lens,  and  discover  that 
the  far  objects  are  so  much  out  of  focus 


as  to  be  unrecognizable.  If  such  a  fact 
is  known,  you  can  allow  for  it  by  making 
a  deduction  from  your  calculated  dis- 
tance, of  a  far  depth,  or  by  adding  to  the 
calculated  hyperfocal  distance.  You  must, 
however,  be  very  familiar  with  the  lens 
to  make  such  allowances  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy,  and  the  safest  course  is  to 
use  a  much  smaller  circle  of  confusion 
in  your  calculations,  and  look  upon  the 
results  as  simply  representing  the  mar- 
gins beyond  which  it  is  not  safe  to  expect 
good  focus.  The  limits  of  depth  thus 
ascertained  are  almost  certainly  wrong  in 
point  of  fact,  and  will  not  allow  you  to 
take  the  utmost  advantage  of  the  depth 
actually  available ;  but  they  are  safe  lim- 
its, and  there  is  some  advantage  in  that 
fact. 

Useful  Facts  and  Rules  Concerning 
Depth, — When  we  focus  on  infinity  the 
nearest  object  in  focus  is  at  the  hyper- 
focal distance,  and  depth  extends  from 
that  distance  up  to  infinity. 

The  hyperfocal  distance  is  always 
equal  to  the  focal  length  multiplied  by 
the  diameter  of  the  aperture,  and  divided 
by  that  of  the  circle  of  confusion. 

When  we  focus  on  the  hyperfocal  dis- 
tance the  nearest  object  in  focus  is  at  half 
the  hyperfocal  distance,  and  the  farthest 
at  infinity,  so  that  depth  extends  from 
half  the  hyperfocal  distance  up  to  infinity. 

When  we  focus  on  half  the  hyperfocal 
distance,  the  nearest  object  in  focus  is  at 
one-third  the  hyperfocal  distance,  and 
the  farthest  at  the  hyperfocal  distance, 
so  that  if  we  represent  the  hyperfocal 
distance  by  H.,  depth  extends  from  H/3 
up  to  H.  when  focussing  on  H/2. 

Similarly,  if  we  focus  on  H/3,  depth 
extends  from  H/4  up  to  H/2;  or  if  we 
focus  on  H/4  it  extends  from  H/5  up  to 

H/3. 

Generally,  if  we  focus  on  a  distance 
equal  to  H/n.,  depth  extends  from  H/ 
(n  +  i)  up  to  H/  (n — i)  Therefore  a 
series  of  distances  equal  to  infinity,  H. 
H/2,  H/3,  H/4,  H/5,  etc.,  is  a  series  of 
distances  of  consecutive  depths,  such  as 
when  we  focus  on  any  one,  then  depth 
is  limited  by  the  two  adjoining  distances. 
This  is  the  fundamental  principle  upon 
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which  all  depth  indicating  devices,  such 
as  the  Cornex  index,  are  devised.  The 
rule  for  finding  a  series  of  consecutive 
depths  is  also  very  often  of  use  in  ordi- 
nary work,  as  it  frequently  happens  that 
the  distance  on  which  we  focus  is  as 
nearly  as  possible  some  definite  fraction 
of  the  hyperfocal  distance. 

If  we  focus  on  any  distance  equal  to 
U.  then,  if  H.  is  hyperfocal  distance 
for  the  stop  in  use,  depth  extends  from 
H.U.  (H.  +  U.)  toH.U.  (H  — U.). 

If  a  lens  gives  a  small  quantity  of  posi- 
tive spherical  aberration,  the  distances 
limiting  depth  tend  to  be  nearer  the  lens 
than  the  calculations  indicate ;  but  if  the 
aberration  be  negative,  the  actual  dis- 
tances tend  to  be  greater  that  the  calcu- 
lated distances.  This  is,  however,  not  a 
universal  rule. 

Depth  is  unaffected   by  aperture  so 


long  as  the  caustic  surface  bounding  a 
spherically  aberrated  light  pencil  inter- 
sects the  plate.  In  such  a  case  depth  does 
not  increase  as  the  aperture  is  reduced, 
until  the  latter  is  reduced  sufficiently  to 
throw  the  caustic  surface  behind  or  in 
front  of  the  plate,  and  when  that  condi- 
tion is  fulfilled  the  effect  of  further  re- 
ducing the  aperture  is  very  much  less 
than  the  ordinary  depth  formulae  would 
indicate.  As  the  caustics  must  intersect 
the  plate  in  some  portions  of  the  image 
when  spherical  aberration  exists,  and  as 
traces  of  this  aberration  commonly  do 
exist  when  very  large  apertures  are  in 
use,  the  conditions  that  render  depth  in- 
dependent of  aperture  frequently  secure 
and  cause  the  appearance  of  great  dif- 
ferences between  the  calculated  and  the 
observed  effects. — British  Journal  of 
Photography. 


WORK  ON  THE  BACK  OF  THE  NEGATIVE. 

BY  DRINKWATER  BUTT. 


Work  on  the  glass  side  of  the  negative 
lies  principally  in  the  direction  of  the 
reduction  and  increase  of  contrasts,  and 
so  is  of  assistance  both  to  hard  and  un- 
derexposed plates,  and  those  which  are 
flat  from  the  opposite  error. 

This  may  be  accomplished  by  covering 
the  back  of  the  plate  with  a  semi-trans- 
parent material,  and  then  removing  it  in 
such  places  as  we  desire  to. print  darker, 
and  so  rendering  it  more  or  less  opaque 
where  we  desire  less  action  of  the  light. 
For  this  purpose  we  may  use  what  is 
known  as  matt  or  ground-glass  varnish, 
tinted  collodion,  or  any  of  the  varieties 
of  translucent  papers  known  as  tissue, 
tracing,  papier  mineral,  or  papier  vegetal, 
removing  or  rendering  portions  of  them 
more  transparent  where  necessary,  or 
tinting  or  further  obscuring  them  where 
desired. 

The  Use  of  Matt  Varnish. 

The  best  and  most  convenient  of  all 
these  is  the  matt  varnish,  which  may  be 


purchased,  plain  or  tinted.  A  fine  grain 
is  most  suited  to  small  and  portrait  work, 
and  a  coarse  grain  to  large  and  landscape 
negatives.  The  varnish  is  applied  cold, 
but  otherwise  exactly  as  the  ordinary 
varnishing  of  the  face  side  of  the  plate. 
It  should  dry  rapidly,  and  in  five  or  ten 
minutes  be  ready  for  work,  which  may 
be  begun  by  carefully  scraping  off  the 
varnish  with  a  sharp  knife  (do  not  use 
the  retouching  or  pencil-cutting  knife, 
but  keep  one  for  the  purpose)  from  those 
portions  which  do  not  print  dark  enough 
on  the  trial  print. 

Working  on  the  Varnish. 

In  an  under-exposed  negative,  these 
will  be  the  high  lights,  or  in  an  over-ex- 
posed and  veiled  one  the  shadows.  The 
scraping  should  be  carried  almost,  but 
not  quite,  to  the  edge  of  the  portion 
worked  upon,  in  order  to  allow  for  the 
spreading  of  the  light  which  takes  place 
as  it  passes  through  the  thickness  of  the 
glass.     In  place  of  using  the  knife,  the 
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matt  varnish  may  be  rendered  transpa- 
rent with  mastic  varnish,  but  the  process 
is  hardly  so  neat  or  useful. 

Water-color  and  Pencil  on  the  Varnish, 

In  some  cases  the  diflFerence  created 
between  the  coated  and  uncoated  por- 
tions of  the  plate  may  be  sufficient  for  the 
purpose;  but  if  further  density  be  still 
required  in  any  part  it  may  be  obtained 
by  tinting  the  matt  surface  either  with  a 
wash  of  carmine  or  of  Indian  yellow 
water  color,  or  by  applying  black-lead  by 
means  of  a  soft  pencil,  or  in  the  form  of 
powder  with  a  stump.  The  latter  is  most 
useful  for  large  surfaces  and  for  the 
lightening  of  shadows,  the  former  when 
small  portions  only  need  attention.  Such, 
for  instance,  are  the  high  lights  on  drap- 
ery or  on  clouds,  which  do  not  remain 
sufficiently  bright  while  the  rest  of  the 
picture  receives  sufficient  printing.  If 
desired,  the  varnish  itself  may  be  ren- 
dered more  or  less  non-actinic  by  being 
tinted  with  dragon's  blood,  gamboges, 
iodine,  or  chrysoidin,  to  any  required 
depth. 

Colored  Varnishes  and  Similar  Devices. 

Other  and  similar  methods  are  to  flow 
the  back  of  the  negative  with  a  plain  col- 
lodion, more  or  less  tinted  with  aurine, 
or  with  a  varnish  made  of  equal  parts  of 
white  hard  varnish  and  methylated  spirit, 
with  a  few  drops  of  castor  oil  and  oil 
or  lavender,  colored  with  the  addition  of 
a  solution  of  aniline  yellow  in  alcohol. 
Neither  of  these  is  so  convenient  as  the 
ordinary  matt  varnish,  though  either  is 
certainly  better  than  the  messy  expedi- 
ents of  dabbing  the  back  of  the  plate  with 
ordinary  artist's  oil-color,  or  smoking  it 
over  a  taper  and  then  wiping  the  por- 
tions on  which  the  deposit  is  not  re- 
quired. Of  these  the  former  may  be  ren- 
dered more  tolerable  by  the  addition  of  a 
quick  drying  varnish  to  the  color,  and  it 
is  sometimes  possible  to  varnish  over  the 
soot  of  the  latter  to  prevent  its  smearing. 
But  they  are  not  processes  to  be  used 
when  better  ones  are  available,  and  are 


only  mentioned  here  as  expedients  to  be 
restorted  to  in  an  emergency,  for  which, 
in  photography  especially,  it  is  always 
well  to  be  prepared. 

Mounting  the  Tracing  Paper  on  the 
Negative. 

Next  we  have  the  covermg  of  the  back 
of  the  negative  with  one  of  the  translu- 
cent .papers  before  mentioned.  If  tissue 
is  used  it  may  be  attached  to  the  glass 
all  over  by  means  of  starch  paste  well 
rubbed  into  it,  or  even  with  gum  water 
or  skim  milk,  though  with  the  two  lat- 
ter it  is  not  so  easy  to  get  the  paper  to  lie 
flat  and  without  wrinkles.  The  main  point 
to  be  observed  to  avoid  these  is  to  see 
that  the  paper  has  expanded  as  much  as 
it  will  do  under  the  influence  of  the  mois- 
ture before  placing  it  on  the  glass.  When 
dry,  the  tissue  may  be  scraped  off  in 
the  same  way  as  the  matt  varnish,  and 
leaves  a  soft  edge,  which  is  very  suitable 
for  landscape  and  portrait  work.  Color 
or  blacklead  may  be  applied  to  its  sur- 
face as  required. 

Work  on  the  Paper. 

In  preference  to  scraping,  some  work- 
ers prefer  to  render  the  paper  transpar- 
ent with  vaseline,  gum  water,  or  a  so- 
lution of  hard  paraffin  in  kerosene;  but 
this  is  rather  a  messy  way  of  working, 
and  not  so  easy  to  keep  exactly  to  the 
required  boundaries.  The  papier  minSral, 
or  vegetal^  or  tracing  paper,  is  best 
strained  over  the  plate  and  fastened  with 
gum  or  glue  at  the  edges  only,  the  re- 
quired portions  being  then  cut  clean  out 
with  a  very  sharp  knife.  This  gives  a 
harder  edge  than  the  other  method,  but 
is  very  suitable  f ot  architectural  work,  in 
which  there  are  definite  lines  to  be  fol- 
lowed. 

Several  Layers  of  Paper. 

Some  skilful  workers  will  use  two  or 
even  three  thicknesses  of  paper,  differ- 
ently cut  out,  in  this  way,  thus  obtaining 
varying  degrees  of  density  as  required, 
without  the  use  of  color  washes  or  black- 
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lead.  The  operation  is  carried  out  by 
making  actual  outline  tracings  of  the  sub- 
ject from  the  negative,  cutting  out  the  re- 
quired parts,  and  then  superimposing  the 
sheets  on  the  back  of  the  latter  much  as 
a  printer  places  his  overlays  for  printing 
from  a  block  or  engraving.  In  the  work- 
room of  a  well-known  architectural  pho- 
tographer I  recently  say  some  very  clever 
contrivances  like  small  ground-glass 
tables,  lit  from  beneath  by  electric  light, 
to  facilitate  this  tracing  and  cutting  with 
the  negative  in  a  horizontal  position. 


The  Most  Suitable  Papers. 

In  choosing  paper  for  this  purpose  the 
French  tracing,  as  it  is  called,  should  be 
purchased,  as  it  retains  its  translucency 
well,  and  does  not  become  yellow  (and 
so  more  non-actinic)  on  exposure  to  light 
and  air  as  do  some  other  varieties. 

In  these  processes,  as  will  have  been 
seen,  we  have  an  almost  unlimited  control 
over  the  densities  and  values  of  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  negative. — Photog- 
raphy. 


NIAGARA  FALLS  CONVENTION  PHOTOGRAPHERS' 
ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 


A  report  having  been  circulated  to 
the  effect  that  Niagara  Falls  could  not 
properly  care  for  our  National  Associa- 
tion, I  take  this  method  to  refute  same. 

When  the  Executive  Board  was  called 
for  its  annual  meeting,  there  was  some 
question  as  to  where  it  would  be  held, 
owing  to  a  recent  fire,  which  destroyed 
two  of  Niagara's  hotels.  Your  Board 
found  upon  fullest  investigation,  that  the 
loss  of  these  two  houses  could  make  no 
material  change  in  our  plans,  as  the  re- 
maining hotels  and  private  rooms  were 
abundantly  able  to  care  for  a  convention 
double  the  magnitude  of  the  Photo- 
graphers' Association  of  America. 

However,  the  ruins  are  being  cleared 
and  a  new  and  more  modern  Imperial 
Hotel  will  replace  the  old  one  before  the 
date  of  our  annual  convention.  We  have 
secured  such  rates  that  there  can  be  no 
question  of  fairness  or  the  old  cry  of 
Niagara  graft  raised,  which  your  Board 
very  carefully  sifted,  and  found  no  just 
cause  for  complaint  on  that  score. 

The  official  headquarters,  Cataract- 
International  Hotel,  have  made  us  most 
liberal  rates,  three  to  five  dollars  per 
day,  American  plan,  the  latter  rate  in- 
cludes private  bath,  and  about  one  hun- 
dred rooms  at  three  dollars,  American 
plan,  is  certainly  so  reasonable  that  you 
cannot  afford  to  stay  at  home  or  away 
from  Headquarters. 


Other  first-class  hotels  have  made  the 
following  rates : 

The  Clifton  (Am.  Side). $2.50  Amer.  Plan. 

Tower  Hotel   2.50       "         " 

Empire  Hotel    2.00       "  " 

Temperance  House   1.50       "         " 

Temperance  Annex  2.00       "  ^      "  ^ 

Also  a  large  number  of  rooms  in  pri- 
vate homes,  50  cents  up. 

You  will  wish  to  see  the  wonders  of 
the  Falls,  which  can  be  thoroughly  done 
,  under  three  dollars.    The  leading  points 
of  interest  being: 

The  Gorge  Trip  .' $1.00 

Cave  of  the  Wiivds 1.00 

Maid    of   the   Mi^t    50 

Reservation  and  Island  drive 15 

Down  the  Incline 10 

Should  you  desire  the  use  of  a  car- 
riage or  hack,  the  fee  is  one  dollar  per 
hour,  as  reasonable  as  prevails  in  any 
American  city.  In  addition,  special  rates 
will  be  made  for  trips  to  Toronto  and 
the  Thousand  Islands.  Buffalo,  twenty- 
three  miles  distant,  is  reached  by  train 
or  trolley,  at  fifty  cents  for  the  round 
trip. 

These  facts  and  figures  should  refute 
all  claims  of  graft,  and  you  may  be  as- 
sured that  your  trip  to  Niagara  Falls 
Convention  will  be  one  of  small  ex- 
pense and  large  returns  for  the  money 
invested. 

Everything  considered,  your  Board  are 
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unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  Niagara 
Falls  will  live  in  our  history  as  the  most 
ideal  place  to  which  we  have  been  sent. 
The  magnificent  scenery  and  the  social 
life  to  be  enjoyed  in  our  being  called 
together  for  a  full  week,  the  untold 
value  to  our  financial  success  in  attend- 
ing a  convention,  planned  as  educational 


in  a  business  sense,  as  well  as  a  fine 
art  display,  indicates  that  it  will  do  you 
great  good  and  be  of  lasting  benefit  in 
tiie  future  conduct  of  the  business  end 
of  your  profession. 

Frank  W.  Medlar, 

Secretary. 


TRADE    NOTES. 


A  BIG  flash  is  produced  with  a  very  small 
amount  of  the  Victor  flash  powder  manufac- 
tured by  Jas.  H.  Smith,  306  41st  Street,  Chi- 
cago. From  actual  tests  we  were  much  sur- 
prised at  the  wonderful  actinic  qualities  of 
this  new  powder.  Photographers  looking  for 
a  powder  with  the  maximum  amount  of  il- 
lumination with  the  minimum  amount  of 
smoke  would  do  well  to  give  this  brand  a 
trial. 


We  gather  from  the  New  York  American 
that  the  late  Paul  Nocquet  carried  a  Kodak 
with  him  on  his  last  fatal  balloon  trip,  which 
in  itself  is  not  remarkable.  The  remarkable 
fact  was  that  when  the  camera  was  found 
it  had  been  soaking  in  water  and  mud  for 
some  hours ;  when  the  films  were  taken  out 
and  developed  the  six  exposures  gave  print- 
ing negatives  none  the  worse  for  their  rough 
treatment.  This  is  a  striking  testimonial  for 
the  thoroughness  of  construction  and  relia- 
bility of  the  Kodak. 

T^K  Eastman  Ferro-Prussiate  Post  Card— 
the  card  With  the  Delft  china  effect,  seems  to 
have  caught  on.  It  is  a  most  effective  card 
for  printing  cloud  effects.  For  the  tourist 
who  is  looking  for  a  simple  process,  these 
cards  offer  quite  the  simplest  process  yet. 
They  print  in  the  sun  in  a  few  minutes,  and 
are  finished  by  washing  in  cold  water. 


Trier  &  Bergfield,  the  well-known  mount 
manufacturers  of  New  York,  have  just  issued 
one  of  the  finest  catalogue  or  book  of  styles 
we  have  yet  seen.  Contained  within  its  hand- 
some embossed  red  and  gold  covers  is  a  mag- 
ni^cent  assortment  of  mounts  of  every  size, 
g^rade  and  color. 

A  glance  through  its  pages  is  a  liberal  edu- 
cation in  the  art  of  mounting.  We  would  ad- 
vise our  readers  to  send  25  cents,  to  cover 
express  and  packing  charges,  and  secure  a 
co^  of  this  sumptuous  book. 

The  new  factory  erected  by  Trier  &  Berg- 
field,  at  River  Avenue  and  151st  Street,  New 
York,  is  a  model  of  its  kind,  and  is  equipped 
with  the  latest  and  best  machinery  for  turn- 
ing out  the  highest  quality  of  work  with 
economy   and  despatch. 


The  dealers  are  showing  two  handsome  new 
albums  recently  issued  by  the  Kodak  Com- 
pany, the  "Artists"  and  the  "Lakeside,"  the 
former  is  made  on  the  loose-leaf  system,  en- 
abling you  to  insert  extra  leaves  or  tissue  at 
will.  The  front  cover  is  designed  with  a 
panel  for  your  own  special  lettering,  the 
leaves  of  rough-finished  heavy  stock  g^ive  the 
prints  quite  an  artistic  effect.  A  sheet  of 
tissue  keeps  the  prints  from  rubbing  and  adds 
to  the  general  appearance. 

The  "Lakeside"  album  is  made  in  four 
sizes,  the  leaves  and  cover  being  in  black 
only.  Either  album  will  make  an  attractive 
and  convenient  holder  for  your  presentation 
prints. 


"GoERz  Lenses"  is  the  title  of  a  neat  little 
catalogue  just  received  from  the  Goerz  Opti- 
cal Works.  Its  foreword  on  "The  Selection 
of  Lenses"  gives  a  simple  rule  for  the  method 
of  determining  the  focal  length  of  a  lens 
allowable  in  operating  in  rooms  of  limited 
length.  This  alone  makes  it  worth  while  the 
writing  in  for  a  copy. 

The  new  Goerz  products  are  listed  and  de- 
scribed in  detail,  two  pages  being  devoted  to 
the  new  model  Goerz- An schutz  cameras. 

The  catalogue  contains  some  pictures  of 
remarkable  high-speed  photography  made  with 
this  camera  fitted  with  the  speedy  Celor  lens. 


The  Yunit  Chemicai,  Company,  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  is  putting  out  a  line  of  excep- 
tionally good  paper  and  chemicals.  Some  of 
their  Yunox  paper  we  tried  recently  was  re- 
markable for  the  deep  rich  shadows  combined 
with  brilliant  high  lights,  seldom  obtained 
with  a  developing  paper.  The  dozen  nega- 
tives we  printed  from  were  widely  different 
in  their  printing  qualitjes,  and  were  a  severe 
test  for  any  paper.  Yunox,  however,  produced 
more  than  the  average  number  of  good  prints. 

The  latest  product  of  the  Yunit  Company 
is  a  lantern  slide  plate,  for  which  is  claimed 
many  good  qualities  possessed  by  no  other 
plate.  This  company  prepays  express  charges 
on  all  orders,  and  a  great  advantage  in  order- 
ing direct  from  the  factory  is  that  all  goods 
sent  out  are  absolutely  fresh. 
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The  arc  lamp  is  coming  more  than  ever  into 
daily  use  in  the  studio.  A  new  lamp  intro- 
duced by  G.  Gennert  is  the  Woodward  Ac- 
tinic Purple  Ray  Lamp.  Small  and  of  a 
neat  design,  it  burns  with  a  purple  arc,  giv- 
ing an  illumination  of  3500-candle  power  at 
a  cost  of  from  12  to  15  cents  per  hour  cur- 
rent consumption.  The  light  is  of  such  in- 
tensity that  it  is  possible  to  get  fully  ex- 
posed negatives  with  exposures  of  less  than 
one  second.  Retailing  at  $45.00,  the  lamp 
gives    photographers    generally    a    means    of 


producing  good   portraiture   without   the   aid 
of  €L  skylight. 

Platinum  prints  can  be  made  with  this  lamp 
in  about  ten  minutes,  and  Aristo  prints  in 
about  double  the  time.  A  convenient  printing 
cabinet  (which  can  be  taken  apart  and  stored 
away  when  not  in  use)  is  offered  for  use 
with  the  lamp,  carrying  twenty-four  5x7  and 
six  8x10  printing  frames  at  one  time.  Those 
who  are  interested  in  the  light  can  see  it  in 
operation  at  G.  Gennert's  showroom,  at  24 
East  Thirteenth  Street,  New  York. 
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We  have  had  several  complaints  lately  from 
people  who  have  paid  for  a  subscription  to 
this  magazine  to  a  canvassing  agent,  who 
ckiims  to  represent  the  United  News  Company, 
of  Chicago,  and  who  have  received  nothing 
for  their  money. 

We  regret  that  they  have  been  defrauded, 
and  can  only  repeat  that  this  magazine  em- 
ploys no  canva-ssers,  and  subscriptions  can 
only  be  received  direct  or  through  reputable 
stock  houses.  Anv  offer  of  the  magazine  at 
less  than  its  regular  rate  of  $3.00,  especially 
with  a  premium  thrown  in,  should  be  investi- 
gated before  any  money  is  paid  over. 


Under  date  of  April  14,  Mr.  A.  T.  Bar- 
raud,  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  some  of  whose  chil- 
dren's pictures  we  had  the  pleasure  of  repro- 
ducing in  our  last  issue,  writes  "The  repro- 
ductions are  excellent.  Could  not  have  been 
better." 

We  are  glad  our  engravers  gave  Mr.  Bar- 
raud  such  sati'sfaction.  We  are  sure  that  the 
pictures  gave  our  readers  much  pleasure. 


As  we  go  to  press  the  reports  of  the  San 
Francisco  catastrophe  are  coming  in.  Mr. 
Otto  Boye,  three  of  whose  child  studies  we 
reproduced  in  our  last  issue,  will  undoubtedly 
have  lost  his  studio,  which  was  on  Market 
Street.  Details  are  yet  lacking,  but  we  hope 
to  hear  of  his  personal  safety.  We  extend  to 
him  and  the  photographers  of  San  Francisco 
our  sincere  sympathy.    . 


The  Birmingham  News,  Ala.,  pays  a  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  the  quality  of  the  work 
of  the  students  of  the  Southern  College  of 
Photography,  of  McMinnvillc,  Tenn.,  an  exhi- 
bition of  which  was  made  at  the  Tri-State 
Photographers  Convention,  recently  held  at 
Birmingham. 

Mr.  Lively  reports  that  the  school  is  grow- 
ing more  rapidly  than  ever.    This  is  another 


evidence  of  the  possibilities  of  the  awakening 
South. 

One  of  our  subscribers  in  Texas  who  wrote 
in  to  say  that  he  had  not  received  his  copy 
of  the  magazine,  wrote  the  following  day  to 
say  that  it  had  been  received,  and  took  the 
occasion  to  say,  "As  usual,  it  is  full  of  'good 
stuff.'"     Thank  you,  Mr.  Dawson. 


From  the  Feldman  Studio,  £1  Paso,  Tex., 
we  recently  received  a  parcel  of  photographs, 
some  of  which  we  have  much  pleasure  in  re- 
producing in  these  pages.  What  we  wished 
most  to  reproduce,  however,  is  impossible— 
we  mean  the  general  appearance  of  the  parcel 
and  its  contents.  The  eight  prints,  all  of  an 
excellent  quality,  were  printed  on  rich  plate- 
sunk  papers;  the  sepia  platinum  prints  were 
ta-stefully  mounted  on  well-chosen  cover  stock. 
The  larger  prints  being  inserted  in  a  rich 
dark-brown  shade  of  cover  paper,  even  the 
brass  binding  clips  being  carefully  shaded  to 
match  the  cover. 

Nor  was  the  outer  covering  neglected,^  the 
wrapping  paper  being  of  good  quality  in  a 
nice  shade  of  gray,  the  parcel  being  fastened 
by  a  narrow  tape  matching  the  color  of  the 
paper. 

The  whole  effect  was  bound  to  create  a 
good  impression  on  the  customer,  even  before 
the  pictures  were  examined.  It  was  good 
work  artistically  presented  in  every  detail 

We  feel  sure  that  if  more  photographers 
would  put  as  much  care  and  thought  into 
their  work,  high  prices  would  be  the  rule  and 
not  the  exception. 


We  also  received  parcels  of  pictures  from 
the  Shafer  Studio,  of  Fairmont,  W.  Va.;  F. 
Crosier  &  Son,  Readsboro,  Vt.,  and  Mr.  John 
Terras,  of  Markinck,  Scotland,  all  good  work 
and  measuring  up  to  a  high  standard  of  pho« 
tography.  We  are  glad  to  have  seen  the  work, 
and  our  only  regret  is  that  we  are  nnable  to 
reproduce  a  greater  proportion  of  it. 


PORTRAIT 
J.  Savannah,  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada 
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ATTENTION! 

NEWS  FROM  THE  FRONT   FORETELLS  A   BOOMING 

CONVENTION  AT  NIAGARA  FALLS,  AUGUST 

7,  8,  9  and  10,  1906. 


LOCATION. 
Niagara  Falls  needs  no  pen  pictures 
to  tell  of  its  charms  as  a  place  of  recrea- 
tion or  rest.  During  the  heated  months 
probably  no  spot  on  earth  entertains 
more  people  from  all  sections  of  the 
globe.  To  those  who  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  stopping  at  this  famous  resort, 
they  are  the  ones  most  desirous  of  re- 
turning. Those  who  live  in  anticipation 
of  visiting  this  historic  scene,  especially 
of  our  fraternity,  should  avail  them- 
selves of  this  opportunity  to  combine 
recreative  pleasure  and  wholesome  in- 
terchange of  thought,  along  the  lines  as 
will  be  presented  by  the  Photographers 
Association  of  America. 

POLICY. 
This  year's  convention  assumes  a  new 
departure  from  the  well-trodden  paths  of 
past  meetings,  in  the  fact  that  business 
methods  are  to  prevail,  as  against  the 
older  theories  of  crowding  art  to  the 
front  to  the  exclusion  of  the  vital  busi- 


ness principles  so  essential  to  a  well  con- 
ducted and  successful  studio. 

The  foregoing  must  not  be  implied  to 
mean  that  art  will  be  neglected,  but  on 
the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  carefully  cared 
for  in  various  ways,  making  itself  ap- 
parent at  all  times  during  the  conven- 
tion. 

Open  discussions  are  to  be  encouraged, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  much  interest  will 
be  manifest,  that  through  this  channel 
knowledge  may  be  imparted.  It  is  al- 
ways the  practical  things  that  are  taken 
home  with  you,  the  visionary  theories 
are  left  behind.  Come  prepared  to  tell 
the  good  things  you  know  to  your  neigh- 
bor. 

EXHIBITS. 

It  is  not  too  early  to  announce  that 
the  pictures  to  be  exhibited  this  year 
will  be  pictures  of  quality,  such  as  will 
afford  a  lasting  interest  to  the  best  stu- 
dents of  our  profession.  Let  every  in- 
terested member  of  the  Association,  who 
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has  not  already  made  known  his  good 
intentions,  prepare  a  few  pictures  for  this 
grand  collection. 

SALON. 

Remember  the  twenty-five  pictures 
which  are  to  be  selected  for  Salon  Hon- 
ors. One  picture  only  to  be  taken  from 
any  one  studio  collection.  Such  selected 
pictures  to  be  further  honored  by  being 
published  (with  consent  of  owner)  in 
next  year's  Review,  the  Association  an- 
nual. Portraits,  studios  or  views  will  be 
considered  in  this  selection.  Why  not 
be  one  of  the  twenty-five?  This  means 
you. 

COMMERCIAL. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Photog- 
raphers' Association  of  America  there 
has  been  combined,  with  the  support  of 
photographers,  the  loyal  support  of 
manufacturers  and  dealers,  and  this  As- 
sociation desires  to  be  placed  on  record 
as  appreciating  the  continual  and  har- 
monious blending  of  interests. 

The  history  of  this  Association,  now 
in  its  twenty-sixth  year  of  usefulness, 
working  upon  a  sound  financial  basis, 
representing  the  largest  and  most  influ- 
ential photographic  association  in  the 
world,  will  cause  the  P.  A.  of  A.  to 
count  the  commercial  as  well  as  the  ar- 
tistic needs  of  photographers. 

HOTELS. 

The  Cataract-International  Hotel, 
situated  on  the  bank  of  Niagara  River, 
near  the  Falls,  will  be  headquarters  for 
the  1906  convention.  In  the  Cataract 
section  of  this  hotel  will  be  the  man- 
ufacturers' exhibits,  the  art  exhib- 
its, and  the  lecture-rooms  for  daily 
sessions,  with  ample  room  for  all. 
Most  of  our  members  will  be  reg- 
istered in  this  section  of  the  hotel,  rates 
being  from  $3  to  $5  per  day  on  the 
American  plan.  Our  committee  would 
like  to  have  members  of  the  Association, 
if  agreeable  to  them,  in  the  Cataract  sec- 
tion of  the  hotel,  that  we  may  be  able 
to  exclude  all  strangers  and  control  the 
hotel  as  our  own.  This  has  been  guar- 
anteed to  us  if  we  can  fill  it.  Let  us  try. 

Many  other  hotels  which   have  been 


previously  mentioned  in  the  journals  ai 
lower  rates,  all  American  plan,  are  to 
be  recommended. 

RATES. 

Arrangements  have  been  perfected  for 
reduced  rates  covering  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
West,  including  Colorado,  Texas,  Kan- 
sas, Nebraska  and  the  Dakotas.  Par- 
ties west  of  these  States  can  purchase 
tickets  to  mentioned  State  lines,  and 
from  there  on  secure  the  reduced  rate. 

The  rate  granted  is  on  the  certificate 
plan,  one  rate  going,  one-third  fare  re- 
turning. When  purchasing  tickets  at 
starting  point,  ask  for  certificate  which 
will  be  given  you  by  your  ticket  agent. 
Upon  youT  arrival  at  Niagara  Falls,  this 
ticket  must  be  deposited  with  the  treas- 
urer, F.  R.  Barrows,  to  be  validated  by 
joint  agent.  A  fee  of  twenty-five  cents 
will  be  charged  upon  delivery  of  vali- 
dated certificate.  Don't  fail  to  secure 
these  certificates  from  joint  agent  before 
close  of  the  convention. 

This  validated  certificate  is  to  be  pre- 
sented to  ticket  agent  for  return  trip, 
and  in  exchange  for  same  the  holder  will 
be  sold  a  return  ticket  for  one-third  fare. 
These  certificates  will  in  no  case  be  hon- 
ored if  presented  by  other  than  the  ori^:- 
inal  purchaser.  Going  tickets  may  be 
purchased  from  August  3d  to  9th,  and 
validated  certificates  will  be  honored  to 
August  14th,  inclusive. 

Note:  In  no  case  accept  receipt  for 
money  paid  for  gK)ing  ticket  instead  of 
certificate,  as  it  will  not  be  honored  by 
railroad  agent  at  convention.  If  ticket 
aeent  is  not  supplied  with  certificates,  he 
will  inform  you  of  nearest  point  where 
one  can  be  secured. 

MEMBERSHIP. 
Any  person  desirous  of  becoming  a 
member  of  this  organization,  who  is  a 
studio  proprietor,  or  employer  of  help, 
shall  be  required  to  pay  a  membership 
fee  of  $3.00  and  one  year's  dues  of  $2.00, 
a  total  of  $5.00.  Send  above  amount,  with 
full  name  and  permanent  address,  using 
street  and  number,  to  the  Treasurer,  F. 
R.  Barrows,  No.  1873  Dorchester  Ave., 
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Boston,  Mass.  Employees  are  only  re- 
quired to  pay  the  annual  dues  of  $2.00, 
but  in  making  application  for  a  member- 
ship must  furnish  letter  of  endorsement 
from  employer. 

DUES, 
^lembers  in  good  standing  are  re- 
quired to  pay  their  dues  in  advance  of 
our  meeting.  This  will  save  you  a  long 
wait  at  box  window,  and  will  materially 
lessen  the  arduous  duties  of  your  Treas- 
urer. Send  dues  to  above  address  and 
do  it  now. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 
This  feature  of  our  convention  is  in 
the  hands  of  a  capable  committee,  who 
are  planning  a  good  time  for  everybody, 
both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  No  place 
offers  more  attractions  to  help  them  in 


carrying  out  their  plans.  Come  and  help 
them  to  make  merry. 

GUARANTEE. 

Back  of  all  promises,  our  committee  is 
making,  regarding  this  convention  and 
its  accommodations,  stands  the  guaran- 
tee of  Mayor  Cutler,  of  Niagara  Falls, 
a  man  who  will  sec  that  no  extortion  of 
rates  shall  be  practiced  upon  our  people. 

The  citizens  as  a  whole  are  determined 
to  overcome  all  past  prejudice  regarding 
unjust  charges. 

This  week  will  be  photographers' 
week  at  Niagara  Falls,  for  the  mayor 
told  us  so. 

Will  you  be  with  us? 

Fraternally  yours, 

F.  R.  Barrows, 

Treasurer  P.  A.  of  A. 
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At  a  meeting  in  Boston,  May  6,  1906, 
of  the  California  Photographers*  Relief 
Fund  Committee,  which  was  inaugurated 
in  New  York,  April  20th,  and  the  Na- 
tional Relief  Association  for  California 
Photographers,  which  was  started  in 
Boston,  April  27th,  it  was  resolved  and 
decided  that  the  two  committees  should 
act  jointly  under  the  title  of  the  Na- 
tional Relief  Fund  for  California 
Photographers^  and  that  no  photogra- 
pher in  this  country  who  has  the  interest 
of  his  suffering  California  brothers  at 
heart  need  hesitate  to  give  what  he  can 
to  either  source  of  appeal,  or  to  both, 
for  the  final  distribution  will  be  made  by 
the  joint  committee,  to  the  end  that  every 
dollar  will  go  honestly  and  with  strict 
business  care  and  watchfulness  where 
it  is  most  deserved  and  needed.  As  this 
union  of  committees  is  of  a  national 
character,  all  other  committees  of  the 
country  are  invited  to  send  their  con- 
tributions to  either  treasurer,  Joseph 
Bvron,  Treasurer,  53  West  32d  Street, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  or  Frank  R.  Bar- 
rows. Treasurer,  1863  Dorchester  Ave- 
nue, Boston,  Mass. 

N.   Y,  Committee— B,  J.  Falk,  Theo- 


dore C.  Marceau,  E.  B.  Core,  Pirie  Mac- 
Donald,  J.  G.  Gessford,  A.  F.  Bradley, 
F.  E.  Baker,  Curtis  Bell,  Sec. ;  Jos.  By- 
ron, Treas. 

Boston  Committee — ^W.  H.  Partridge, 
M.  B.  Parkinson,  Jo  Di  Nunzio,  H.  D. 
Haight,  C.  W.  Hearn,  Will  Armstrong, 
Sec;  Frank  R.  Barrows,  Treas. 


VARNISHING  PLATINOTYPES. 

It  is  well  known  that  occasionally 
platinotypes  present  a  sunken-in  appear- 
ance, and  various  remedies,  such  as  the 
application  of  negative  varnish,  encaustic 
paste,  or  shellac  solution,  are  recom- 
mended. The  disadvantage  of  the  var- 
nishes is,  as  pointed  out  by  Valenta  in 
the  Photo graphische  Korrespondenz,  that 
they  frequently  give  a  tinge  of  yellow  to 
the  whites,  and  he  recommends  the  fol- 
lowing* to  obviate  this: 

Sandarac    i  ounce 

Benzole    4  ounces 

Acetone  4  ounces 

Absolute  alcohol 2  ounces 

This  may  be  painted  over  the  print,  or 
the  print  immersed,  and  then  excess  of 
the  varnish  removed  by  blotting  off  with 
clean  blotting  paper,  and  then  drying. 
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« 

BY   CHARLES    WESLEY   HEARN. 

A  Paper  Read  Before  the  Pennsylvania  Photographers'  Association  at  the  Washington 

Convention. 


In  the  practice  of  professional  por- 
traiture it  is  incumbent  upon  us  all,  as 
representatives  of  an  art  in  whose  hands 
its  welfare  is  at  present  placed,  that  we 
should  primarily  have  its  advancement 
in  dignity  and  importance  very  much  at 
heart,  and  this,  not  in  any  lukewarm 
manner,  for  it  should  permeate  through 
every  fibre  of  our  body,  an  ever-present 
power  to  force  us,  if  a  worthy  trustee, 
to  properly  conserve  the  trust  reposed  in 
us.  Our  work  should  always  be  made 
upon  honor. 

That  esteem  and  respect  of  the  pub- 
lic in  photography  per  se,  as  in  other  vo- 
cations is  obtained  only  by  their  having 
a  knowledge  and  due  appreciation  of 
the  progress  made  toward  a  continual 
advancement  for  higher  ideals.  Added 
thereto  is  its  being  a  vocation  of  the  most 
vital  interest  to  every  family  in  the 
world.  If  by  any  means  it  should  be- 
come impossible  to  reproduce  likenesses 
by  the  aid  of  the  camera  it  would  be  a 
calamity  of  such  universal  importance 
that  even  the  recent  horror  of  havii'g 
one  of  our  largest  and  most  beautiful 
cities  practically  wiped  out  of  existence 
in  a  single  day  would  be  as  nothing  in 
comparison. 

In  connection  with  this  recognition  of 
the  public  of  the  present  standing  and 
future  possibility  of  photography  as  a 
very  young  and  beautiful  art,  and  of  its 
being  a  necessity  to  the  world's  comfort, 
we  must  on  broad  lines  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  personality  of  those 
engaged  in  it  has  much  to  do  with  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  the  public,  which 
is  as  vital  to  us  as  in  other  professions. 
In  our  own  particular  case  it  is  a  very 
potent  factor,  and  one  worthy  of  most 
serious  consideration  by  all. 

It  IS  not  my  intention  at  the  present 
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time  to  dwell  more  than  a  moment  upon 
morality  and  correct  deportment  under 
the  light,  when  commonsense  tells  us 
all  what  should  be  done.  It  is  a  mystery 
to  me,  and  always  will  remain  so;  how 
anyone  can  live  continually  a  life  of  gen- 
eral debauchery,  and  have  the  nerve  to 
pose  refined  women  and  their  carefully 
reared  daughters.  The  intuition  of  a 
woman  is  proverbial,  but  I  do  not  think 
her  gentle  tolerance  under  trying  condi- 
tions receives  the  praise  and  appreciation 
that  it  should.  Of  such  women  are  our 
mothers,  sisters,  wives  and  daughters, 
of  whom  we  are  very  solicitous  that  they 
are  never  brought  into  a  tainted  atmos- 
phere. Others  have  similar  feelings.  We 
should  never,  under  any  tircumstances, 
engage  as  an  operator  to  handle  our  cus- 
tomers a  man  who  we  consider  unfit  as 
a  man  to  dine  under  our  roof  with  our 
family. 

One  of  the  more  common  breaches  in 
our  personality  is  a  woeful  lack  of  an 
appreciation  as  well  as  practice  of  that 
professional  courtesy  which  all  of  us 
have  often  noted  in  our  intercourse  with 
other  professions.  This  may  appear  to 
some  as  a  matter  of  little  importance, 
and  in  the  hustle  of  business  and  sharp 
competition  that  any  and  all  methods  are 
excusable;  but  sooner  or  later  I  have 
noticed  that  extreme  unprofessional 
methods,  if  continued  in,  always  react 
against  those  who  practice  them.  It 
warps,  distorts,  and  renders  hideous  our 
personality  to  all  persons  of  refinement 
with  whom  we  come  in  contact,  making 
us  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  our  pa- 
trons, help,  even  at  times  our  family,  and 
probably  ourselves,  as  well. 

When  we  consult  a  doctor,  lawyer, 
dentist  or  almost  any  other  representa- 
tive professional   man,   we   rarely   ever 
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hear  any  disparaging  word  spoken  by 
them  of  their  fellows.  They  are  cour- 
teous, attentive  to  their  needs,  and  sel- 
dom mention  each  others'  names,  unless 
necessary,  and  then  only  by  way  of  ac- 
quiring that  information  pertinent  to  the 
matter  in  hand.  Rarely  indeed  do  they 
criticise  or  even  comment  upon  their 
professional  or  personal  standing.  If 
anything  Is  said  at  all,  it  is  in  commenda- 
tion rather  than  otherwise.  It  is  not  done 
in  that  indirect  way  of  doing  harm — cold 
lukewarm  words,  the  method  of  express- 
ing being  worse  that  the  words  them- 
selves. These  men  of  other  professions 
will  not  even  take  your  case  in  hand, 
unless  of  vital  importance,  and  then  only 
for  the  time  being,  if  some  other  mem- 
ber of  their  profession  has  the  matter  in 
charge  but  is  not  available  at  the  time. 

I  can  well  illustrate  this,  by  giving  an 
incident  that  occurred  in  my  own  fam- 

iiy. 

When  my  daughter  was  an  infant  she 
was  troubled  with  a  sore  scalp,  which 
the  doctor — of  considerable  experience 
and  ability — could  not  seem  to  cure,  the 
child  being  very  frail  and  weakly  in 
consequence.  One  day  Mrs.  Ream's 
father — a  doctor  of  great  experience  and 
large  practice — came  on  from  Philadel- 
phia, to  the  city  where  we  lived,  to  see 
us.  He  had  hardly  entered  the  house 
before  he  saw  the  child,  and  immediately 
raising  her  in  his  arms,  took  her  to  the 
window  to  look  at  her,  and  without  hav- 
ing taken  his  overcoat  off,  left  word  to 
telephone  the  doctor  to  come,  and  went 
himself  to  the  drug  store,  where  he  had 
made  what  they  called  a  "tar  cap,"  and 
placed  it  on  the  child's  head,  who,  from 
that  moment  commenced  to  improve  and 
was  soon  well. 

The  profuse  apologies  and  explana- 
tions which  my  father-in-law  made  to 
the  doctor  when  he  came,  and  later  sug- 
gested his  trying  this  remedy  for  a  day 
or  two,  are  still  very  present  in  my  mind, 
but  I  remember  very  distinctly  hearing 
him  state  that  the  color  of  the  child's  face 
was  such  that  it  made  it  imperative  that 
something  be  done  at  once.  The  treat- 
ment was  new  to  the  local  doctor,  and  he 


thoroughly  appreciated  the  interference, 
and  continued  with  the  case  until  com- 
plete recovery. 

Here  was  my  first  lesson  in  profes- 
sional courtesy — a  case  of  life  and  death 
— and  yet  as  careful  as  he  could  be  not 
to  interfere  again  while  visiting  us.  He 
insisted  that  th€  doctor  should  call  as 
usual,  and  Mrs.  Hearn  was  made  to  feel 
that  her  father  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  case. 

Similar  examples  of  this  courtesy,  and 
most  careful  avoidance  of  anything  that 
could  be  construed  in  the  slightest  as 
unprofessional,  are  known  to  us  all. 

Why  in  the  world  should  we  npt  be 
careful?  Do  we  wish  to  confess  that  as 
a  class  we  are  less  honorable? 

Let  us  learn  to  put  a  curb  upon  our 
tongues,  and  when  we  get  beaten  in 
competition  with  others  in  any  special 
line,  when  we  are  arrayed  against  each 
other,  let  us  stay  beaten  till  something 
new  comes  up.  Be  a  game  loser  and  a 
modest  winner.  Whenever  we  lose  an 
important  competitive  bit  of  work,  it  is 
always  of  value  to  us  to  ascertain  the 
reason  why  and  how  it  was  accomplished. 
This,  as  a  matter  of  business,  should  not 
be  neglected.  After  ascertaining,  then 
drop  it  and  look  after  something  else. 

A  valuable  asset  in  any  business,  pho- 
tography included,  is  its  financial  suc- 
cess. The  return  may  be  obtained  in 
making  work  upon  honor,  and  for  that 
matter  upon  dishonor  as  well.  It  may  in 
addition  be  obtained  by  gross  frauds,  im- 
position upon  the  public  and  contempt- 
ible methods,  of  doing  business,  etc. 

The  difference  between  them  all  con- 
sists in  the  degree  of  honor  employed  in 
the  methods  of  the  studio. 

It  is  the  case,  also,  that  there  are 
many  engaged  in  photography  who  care 
not  a  button  for  the  art,  but  who,  as  hon- 
orable men,  do  conduct  on  a  whole  a 
clean  and  honorable  business,  purely  and 
simply  for  the  money  there  is  in  it.  Some 
of  these  running  a  successful  business 
because  they  are  good  business  men, 
may,  in  the  estimation  of  those  they  trade 
with,  and  the  general  public  appear  in 
by    far   mbre    favorable   light   than    he 
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with  higher  ideals  but  less  business  suc- 
cess, and  I  see  no  reason  why,  in  many 
cases,  this  should  not  be.  Their  success 
is  mainly  because  they  are  possessed  of 
"sanity  in  business,"  They  may  or  may 
not  have  much  of  a  love  for  the  art  side 
of  photographic  work,  but  it  is  fair  to 
presume  in  the  majority  of  cases  that 
their  financial  success,  if  continued  for 
any  length  of  time,  is  largely  caused 
because  they  show  and  maintain  a  cer- 
tain technical  excellence,  which,  in  the 
mind  of  the  great  majority  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  more  preferred  than  work  made 
on  pictorial  lines. 

How  to  make  our  own  individual  busi- 
ness more  of  a  success  is  what  concerns 
us  all.  In  this  connection  it  seems  that 
an  analysis  of  the  business,  as  a  whole, 
and  particularly  of  ourselves  as  managers 
of  the  same,  as  being  very  important. 

It  is  a  problem  for  us  to  study  and 
find  out  the  cause,  similar  to  that  em- 
ployed by  a  civil  or  mechanical  engineer 
to  overcome  existing  conditions  and  cre- 
ate a  desired  result.  The  pruning,  and 
even  the  surgeon's  knife,  may  be  found 
necessary  to  restore  healthy  conditions. 

During  this  analysis  there  is  at  times 
an  undue  amount  of  attention  given  to- 
wards increasing  the  gross  amount  of 
sales  each  year  to  the  exclusion  of  more 
properly  conserving  that  which  we  al- 
ready possess. 

It  seems  often  the  wiser  course  to  use 
the  methods  of  the  surgeon  who,  with 
knife,  cuts  very  deep  than  with  the  prun- 
ing knife  to  lop  off  trifles,  unless  they 
be  many  and  in  the  aggregate  very  harm- 
ful. 

Given  a  gross  amount  of  business  each 
year,  say  from  about  $5,000  upwards, 
it  is  possible  that  it  should  be  done  with 
profit  and  to  live  in  a  modest  way  out 
of  it.  If  the  amount  is  two  or  three  times 
larger,  and  is  not  yielding  a  verv  good 
percentage  of  net  returns,  then  it  is  more 
fitting  for  the  proprietor  to  here  give 
his  first  attention  to  investigating  and  im- 
proving existing  conditions,  than  to  try 
and  increase  his  gross  amount  of  sales, 
which  would  be  of  no  particular  value. 

If  a  good  profit  is  obtained  upon  what 


you  do,  then  probably  your  system  is 
correct,  and  attention  could  be  given 
towards  increasing  the  output,  which 
should  be  productive  of  a  larger  per  cent, 
of  returns,  as  many  of  the  expenses  of 
a  studio  such  as  rent,  etc.,  are  perma- 
nent, and  would  not  vary  much  unless 
radical  changes  were  made. 

The  trouble  with  many  photographers 
of  the  better  grade  (and  those  who  at- 
tend conventions  belong  to  this  class)  is 
that  we  are  very  poor  business  men,  or, 
what  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  re- 
sult, is  that  we  do  not  give  the  business 
end  the  attention  that  we  should. 

We  frequently  allow  outside  matters 
to  dominate  our  attention  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  business;  when  this  is  the 
case,  we  should  as  soon  as  possible  draw 
out  of  this  condition  of  things. 

Again,  with  those  who  make  their  own 
sittings  and  much  of  the  other  work  of 
the  studio,  it  is  hard  to  find  time  to  de- 
velop the  business. 

The  economical  employment  of  time, 
our  own  as  well  as  our  assistants,  with 
a  good  system  of  accomplishing  this, 
would  largely  help  us  to  get  some  time 
each  day  to  give  to  this  matter.  If  we 
employ  operators,  then  it  should  be  easy 
of  accomplishment. 

One  very  good  and  impressive  way  to 
increase  sales  is  by  the  work  under  the 
light,  and  if  care  is  taken  and  good  judg- 
ment displayed  it  could  be  most  effective. 
When  you  have  patrons  who  are  able 
to  pay  anything  in  reason  for  worthy 
things,  arrange  to  make  diflferent  things 
in  addition  to  what  they  desired  in  the 
first  place,  but  make  them  "winners," 
something  that  will  be  sure  to  please. 
They  may  in  the  first  place  have  thousrht 
only  of  having  work  of  the  value  of  five 
or  ten  dollars,  and  even  a  smaller 
amount,  to  fill  a  want  for  photographs 
that  has  come  up.  It  rests  with  you,  in 
addition  to  the  supplying  of  this  demand, 
to  enthuse  them  by  the  result  of  the  sit- 
ting, as  shown  by  the  proofs  submitted. 
When  through  with  them  under  the  light 
— and  this  should  be  done  within  a  rea- 
sonable time — tell  them  that  you  would 
appreciate  it  greatly   if  they  could  call 
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the  next  day,  for  you  would  like  to  look 
over  the  proofs  with  them.  Mention  .that 
you  have  in  addition  made  something  a 
little  different  from  what  they  desired, 
because  it  appealed  to  you  as  presenting 
great  possibilities,  and  you  would  in  con- 
sequence like  to  see  how  they  came  out, 
etc.  Do  this,  and  if  you  are  personally 
a  good  salesman,  you  will  sell  the  goods ; 
if  not,  let  your  expert  receptionist  do  so. 
Everyone  likes  to  receive  personal  at- 
tention, .  and  everything  that  savors  of 
that,  especially  so  if  it  impresses  them 
that  it  is  unusual  on  your  part.  By  this 
means  you  see  them  first  when  they  re- 
ceive the  proofs,  which  is  always  an  ad- 
vantage, as  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
adjust  any  adverse  opinion  as  to  their 
merits,  before  their  friends  have  possibly 
raised  a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction,  which 
is  hard  to  eradicate  afterwards.  It  also 
enables  you  to  coach  them  as  to  what 
changes  could  be  effected  to  improve 
them,  which  information  could  be  con- 
veyed by  them  to  those  who  sit  in  judg- 
ment over  the  results  of  your  labors. 

In  this  connection,  I  am  strongly  in- 
clined to  think  that  it  is  inadvisable,  when 
a  would-be  patron  comes  to  our  studio 
to  make  an  appointment  for  a  sitting,  to 
do  anything  more  at  that  time  than  to 
show  her  an  assortment  of  interesting 
things,  leaving  the  matter  of  final  selec- 
tion and  the  exact  decision  to  be  made 
later. 

In  a  general  way,  if  information  as 
to  prices  is  asked,  quote  them  clearly  and 
carefully,  so  there  will  be  no  misunder- 
standing come  up  or  the  integrity  of  the 
studio  questioned.  When  the  patron 
comes  to  fulfil  the  engagement,  ascertain 
her  wishes,  secure  your  deposit,  and  ar- 
range, if  possible,  to  have  them  bring  in 
the  proofs,  at  which  time  only,  should 
sales  be  made.  If  this  cannot  be  done, 
then  make  the  sale  at  the  time  of  sit- 
ting. Results  are  always  most  success- 
ful, by  personal  intercourse,  when  the 
proofs  are  returned,  otherwise  you  en- 
dane^er  the  success  of  your  "building 
methods"  under  the  light. 

I  mentioned  a  short  time  ago  about 
having  the  patron  come  in  next  day  to 


look  over  the  proofs  with  you.  If  pos- 
sible make  an  appointment  with  them  for 
the  purpose,  say  from  4  to  5  or  6  p.  m.^ 
when  the  sittings  for  the  day  are  over, 
and  let  this  hour  or  so  be  devoted  daily 
towards  increasing  your  output.  This 
would  be  one  of  the  directions  in  which 
it  could  be  done,  being  the  simplest,  most 
effective,  and  economical.  I  often  hear 
of  patrons  coming  to  a  studio  and  not 
being  able  to  see  the  proprietor,  because 
he  is  busy  developing,  a  most  ridiculous 
state  of  affairs;  neglecting  something 
that  might  increase  his  sales  for  that 
which  could  be  done  at  another  time. 

If  you  have  a  tactful  and  efficient  sales- 
lady your  presence  will  not  be  asked 
for,  unless  important.  Do  not  'phone 
downstairs  that  you  cannot  come,  as  you 
are  "busy  with  your  chemicals,"  etc. 

One  of  the  most  successful  men  in 
our  profession  to-day — one  who  is  also 
famous  as  a  workman,  has  for  years 
made  it  a  point  to  be  at  his  studio  cer- 
tain hours  the  later  part  of  the  day.  On 
one  occasion,  when  in  that  city  for  a 
day,  I  went  to  his  studio  about  5  p.  m., 
to  talk  with  him  prior  to  a  dinner  ap- 
pointment we  both  had.  While  wait- 
ing for  him  to  be  at  leisure,  I  saw  him 
angling  and  finally  secure  an  order  for 
a  large  picture  and  frame  for  $150.00 
from  a  customer  who  called  to  see 
him  by  appointment  to  talk  over  his  sit- 
ting of  the  day  before. 

This  is  the  result  of  a  system  founded 
on  good  lines.  With  a  haphazard  way 
of  doing  things,  the  proofs  may  have 
been  mailed,  and  my  friend  have  been 
developing.  The  opportunity  for  which 
he  planned,  would  then  have  been  lost. 

The  Niagara  Falls  Convention  is  de- 
signed to  help  you  all,  on  the  lines  that 
are  needed. 

The  avenues  for  greater  business  suc- 
cess are  many,  and  it  will  be  impossible 
for  us  all  not  to  profit  by  this  coming 
National  convention,  for  many  of  these 
roads  will  be  traveled. 

For  instance,  there  is  one  matter  that 
is  of  the  most  vital  importance  and  yet 
I  very  much  doubt  if  there  are  many 
of  us  here  who  have  more  than  a  vague 
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idea  of  how  much  it  costs  to  make  our 
pictures.  We  say  the  paper  costs  a 
few  cents,  the  plates  exposed  so  much 
more,  and  the  retouching  twenty-five  or 
thirty  cents,  the  mounts,  say,  another 
small  amount.  We  jump  at  an  estimate 
for  the  cost  of  the  other  chemicals,  and 
there  we  rest.  If  it  is  insisted  upon 
that  we  go  further  into  the  matter,  we 
confess  we  have  the  rent  and  other 
fixed  expenses,  and  the  help  to  pay,  but 
we  have  no  clearly  defined  idea  of  how 
this  could  be  estimated.  Many  do  not 
go  into  such  depths  of  bookkeeping  as 
to  try  and  see  just  what  a  business  yields 
or  to  get  a  correct  estimate  of  what  pic- 
tures actually  cost  with  all  of  these  ex- 
penses proportioned  out,  consequently 
we  are  not  in  possession  of  any  data 
upon  which  to  estimate  what  we  can 
make  pictures  for. 

The  wool  or  cotton  merchant  is  ac- 
customed to  figure  upon  the  eighth  of 
one  per  cent.,  and  figure  large  transac- 
tions upon  the  most  narrow  margins,  and 
is  successful,  and  here  in  contrast  are 
some  photographers  who  have  no  clearer 
idea  of  what  their  pictures  are  costing 
per  dozen  than  a  child  five  years  old  has 
of  the  cost  of  a  toy  she  is  playing  with. 

I  expect  to  have  very  clear  and  help- 
ful facts  presented  at  our  convention 
by  various  able  speakers,  of  exactly  how 
this  may  be  accomplished,  which  will 
be  made  very  plain  to  you. 

Again :  Sane  business  methods  demand 
also  that  we  make  pictures  such  as  the 
public  wants.  It  is  a  mistake  to  think 
that,  as  a  whole,  any  large  percentage 
cannot  appreciate  good  pictures. 

Again:  We  can  make  a  misfit  of  our 
business  as  we  may  have  misfits  in  cloth- 
ing. Trade  usually  flocks  to  certain  lo- 
calities for  certain  things.  The  wealthy, 
the  middle  class,  and  the  poor  alike,  all 
do  this. 

It  would  be  a  misfit  for  a  photogra- 
pher capable  only  of  making  work  of  an 
indifferent  quality  to  locate  in  a  section 
of  a  city  patronized  only  by  persons  of 
refined  tastes.  Equally  bad  would  it  be 
for  our  best  artists  to  open  a  studio  in 
a  locality  patronized  by  people  of  less 
cultivated  taste  or  by  bargain  hunters. 


Yet  these  mistakes  are  made  every  day. 
A  superior  workman  will  be  sometimes 
hunted  up  by  persons  who  appreciate 
his  ability,  wherever  he  may  be  located, 
but  he  is  seriously  at  a  disadvantage  at 
best. 

Stand  at  the  entrance  of  your  studio 
half  an  hour  at  different  times  of  the 
day,  and  extend  it  over  a  matter  of  two 
or  three  weeks,  and  size  up  the  people 
who  pass.  Try  to  gauge  their  ability 
to  pay  for  pictures.  As  a  class  would 
it  be  the  $3,  $5,  $8,  $10,  or  $12  per 
dozen  pictures  that  they  would  be  likely 
to  have?  Is  the  product  of  your  studio 
in  harmony  with  the  trade?  Unless  your 
ability  is  such  as  to  draw  trade  at  bet- 
ter prices  from  elsewhere,  then  you  are 
face  to  face  with  a  proposition  of  mak- 
ing a  sufficiently  appreciated  superior 
picture  to  those  around  you,  to  obtain 
the  trade  that  comes  to  that  locality,  but 
the  price  of  that  product  must  at  some 
time  be  practically  the  same  as  the  others. 
If  your  ability  is  such  that  you  appeal 
to  the  more  cultivated  class,  then,  with 
those  who  can  afford  it,  the  price  charged 
is  not  of  such  importance  as  is  the  value 
of  your  ability  as  an  artist. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  that  in 
this  business  convention  at  Niagara 
Falls,  /  think  I  am  safe  to  say,  that  it  is 
very  probable  that,  as  things  look  now, 
we  shall,  without  exception,  have  the 
finest  and  largest  collection  of  pictures 
on  exhibition  both  from  this  country  and 
various  parts  of  Europe  that  have  ever 
been  gathered  together  at  a  professional 
photographers'  convention.  These  pic- 
tures will  be  a  delight  for  us  all,  and  will 
be  our  art  instruction. 

Equally  attentive  and  alert  are  our 
board  of  officers,  to  see  that  the  most 
valuable  information  pertinent  to  our 
future  business  success  is  presented  to 
you,  and  that  not  in  any  loosely,  dis- 
jointed manner,  but  in  a  systematic  way, 
and  we  hope  with  hits  made  and  points 
scored.  As  chief  executive  of  these 
officers  I  earnestly  ask  your  cordial  sup- 
port in  pictures  contributed,  personal  at- 
tendance, and  active  participation 
towards  this  desired  success. 


RETOUCHING. 


Lecturing  on  this  subject  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  North  Middlesex  Pho- 
tographic Society,  Mr.  H.  G.  StoUard 
gave  many  valuable  hints.  The  follow- 
ing points  will  interest  the  beginner: 

1.  When  applying  the  retouching  me- 
dium see  that  the  edge  is  softened,  other- 
wise it  might  show  in  the  print. 

2.  When  working  only  have  a  small 
piece  of  the  negative  visible,  as  this  con- 
duces to  comfort  and  ease. 

3.  According  to  the  strength  of  neg- 
ative, use  various  surfaces  for  reflecting 
daylight. 

For  dense  negatives  use  a  mirror. 

For  medium  negatives  use  a  white 
board. 

For  thin  negatives  use  a  white  dull 
board. 

4.  For  working  by  artificial  light 
hang  from  the  retouching  desk  a  sheet 
of  tissue  paper.  Behind  this  a  candle 
may  be  placed. 

5.  A  magnifying  glass  of  about  6-in. 
focal  length,  large  enough  for  one  to 
be  able  to  look  through  both  edges, 
should  be  used  for  small  work. 

6.  Pencils. — Hardmuth's  or  Faber's 
BBB  to  HHH  are  preferable.  They  are 
best  used  in  a  holder,  so  that  a  long  fine 
point  can  be  secured,  as  this  is  neces- 
sary to  enable  the  worker  to  see  where 

^  is  placing  the  lead. 

7.  For  reducing  densities,  small  re- 
touching knives,  costing  6d.,  and  medical 
dissecting  knives,  both  blunt  and  chisel- 
pointed,  are  useful. 

8.  The  negative  should  be  printed  as 
progress  is  made. 

9.  Xo  particular  stroke  is  necessary, 
but  that  which  serves  the  purpose  of  the 
moment  must  be  used.  On  the  hollow 
of  a  cheek  a  useful  method  is  to  make 
the  figure  8  horizontally  without  lifting 
the  pencil.  The  small  shadow  running 
from  the  nose  to  the  side  of  the  mouth 
can  be  filled  in  with  commas. 

10.  Attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
catch    light    in   the    eyes,   which    should 


always  be  of  wedge  shape  with  the  base 
of  the  wedge  towards  the  source  of  light. 

11.  In  working  on  the  eye,  be  careful 
not  to  obliterate  the  red  spot  in  the  cor- 
ner. 

12.  In  portrait  negatives  the  smaller 
the  head  the  finer  the  work  must  be  done. 

13.  From  time  to  time  as  work  pro- 
gresses look  at  the  negative  from  a  lit- 
tle distance  and  see  if  defects  have  been 
removed  and  modeling  secured. 

14.  Take  out  spots  first.  Then  work 
on  the  high  lights  on  the  forehead. 
Watch  the  two  prominences  above  the 
eyes  and  preserve  the  depression  which 
lies  between  them.  The  strengthening 
of  the  high  lights  adds  relief,  which  is 
all  important. 

15.  Texture. — This  must  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  and  it  should  partake  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  original.  Study  good  en- 
gravings for  knowledge. 

16.  Lips. — See  that  the  high  light  on 
the  lower  lip  is  present.  Adjust  the  curve. 
Remove  the  shadows  which  run  down- 
wards from  the  ends  of  the  mouth.  Very 
red  lips  require  the  shadows  between 
them  lightening. 


COPYING  PRINTED  MATTER  AND 
MANUSCRIPT. 

A  WRITER  in  a  German  paper  which  is 
devoted  to  "Bibliothekwesen,"  suggests 
the  following  method  for  copying  manu- 
scripts or  books,  and  it  is  certainly  a  good 
idea.  The  book  or  other  object  is  laid 
face  up  on  a  table,  and  above  it,  at  an 
angle  of  45°,  is  placed  an  ordinary  bed- 
room looking-glass,  and  the  reflection  in 
this  focussed  in  the  camera  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  Instead  of  using  plates,  a 
smooth-surface  bromide  or  negative  pa- 
per should  be  used,  and  the  result  will 
be  obviously  white  letters  on  a  black 
ground,  and  if  exposure  and  development 
are  properly  carried  out,  they  will  be  as 
legible  as  black  on  white,  and  there  is 
no  need  to  make  a  further  print. 
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REMOVING  AND  TRANSFERRING  GELATINE  FILMS  FROM 
CRACKED  NEGATIVES. 

BY  A.    J.   JARMAN. 


In  the  regular  work  of  a  photographic 
printing  establishment,  where  a  large 
number  of  negatives  are  in  daily  use 
and  being  handled  by  different  people, 
although  great  care  may  be  exercised, 
accidents  will  occur  and  a  valuable  neg- 
ative is  liable  to  get  broken  or  cracked. 
If  the  crack  is  in  the  glass  only,  and 
the  film  is  not  affected,  the  usual  plan  is 
to  place  a  piece  of  albumen  paper  over 
the  front  of  the  negative,  covering  this 
with  a  piece  of  clean  glass  of  the  same 
size,  the  whole  being  held  in  position 
by  binding  the  edges  with  strips  of 
gummed  paper;  or,  if  albumen  paper  is 
not  at  hand,  a  piece  of  aristo-platlno  pa- 
per from  which  the  sensitive  coating  has 
been  removed,  by  placing  the  paper  in 
a  clean  solution  of  hypo,  indication  20 
by  the  hydrometer,  allowing  the  paper 
to  soak  for  ten  minutes,  then  washing 
well  in  running  water  for  a  short  time, 
blotted  off,  and  as  soon  as  dry  can  be  used 
in  place  of  the  albumen  paper.  Al- 
though this  answers  quite  as  well  the 
printing  process  is  greatly  retarded. 

Any  good  reliable  method  by  which 
the  film  itself  could  be  removed  and 
transferred  to  another  piece  of  glass 
would  prove  to  be  of  considerable  value 
to  the  photographer.  Only  a  few  days 
ao^o  the  writer  performed  the  operation 
of  removing  a  film  from  a  cracked  neg- 
ative and  transferring  it  to  another  piece 
of  glass  before  the  Ohio-Michigan  pho- 
tographers at  their  convention. 

Before  attempting  the  removal  of  the 
film  from  a  valuable  negative  a  few 
trials  should  be  made  with  discards  to 
enable  one  to  become  familiar  with  the 
operation. 

In  the  first  place  it  will  be  necessary 
to  harden  the  film  by  soaking  the  neg- 
ative in  a  strong  solution  of  chrome 
alum,  one  ounce  of  alum  to  ten  or  twelve 
ounces  of  water,  and  filtering.  If  the 
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negative  has  been  retouched,  which  most 
likely  would  be  the  case  with  a  portrait, 
the  retouching  medium  must  be  removed 
either  with  turpentine  or  benzine  and  the 
surface  wiped  quite  clean  with  a  tuft 
of  absorbent  cotton.  The  negative  must 
now  be  placed  in  the  alum  solution  for 
twenty  minutes.  It  must  then  be  re- 
moved and  washed  for  fifteen  minutes 
and  allowed  to  become  quite  dry.  The 
following  solutions  must  be  made  up  in 
separate  bottles: 

No.  I. 

Commercial  fluoride  of  sodium    J4  ounce 
Cold  water  12      ounces 

No.  2. 

Citric  acid    (powdered) ^  ounce 

Cold  water  12      ounces 

These  will  keep  in  good  condition  for 
some  time. 

To  remove  the  film,  take  equal  parts 
of  No.  I  and  2  by  measure;  place  the 
mixture  in  a  hard-rubber  tray.  If  the 
negative  is  5x7,  four  ounces  of  No.  i 
and  the  same  quantity  of  No.  2  placed 
in  a  6j^x8j4  tray  will  answer  the  pur- 
pose. Have  at  hand  a  clean  glass  plate 
8x10,  wet  it  under  the  faucet,  pour  upon 
the  surface  a  small  pool  of  gum  arabic 
solution — one  ounce  of  gum  arabic  dis- 
solved in  five  ounces  of  water.  Allow 
the  gum  to  flow  over  the  surface  of  the 
plate,  then  wash  it  in  a  gentle  stream  of 
water;  only  a  very  small  trace  of  gum 
IS  needed  to  cause  the  perfect  adhesion 
of  the  film.  Lay  this  plate  in  a  level 
position. 

Now  place  the  negative  to  be  stripped 
into  the  fluoride  mixture;  rock  the  tray 
occasionally.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
course  of  a  minute  or  so  that  the  film 
will  show  signs  of  lifting  at  the  edge. 
Now  lift  the  film  from  the  cracked  plate 
with  the  forefinger  and  thumb  of  each 
hand;  then  lay  it  down  upon  the  gum- 
wetted  plate ;  adjust  the  film  with  a  small 
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earners  hair  brush  and  see  that  it  lies 
perfectly  square;  then  take  a  piece  of 
paper,  wet  it  under  the  faucet,  drain  it 
slightly,  and  lay  it  down  upon  the  film, 
holding  one  end  with  the  left  hand;  ap- 
ply a  very  soft  india-rubber  squeegee 
over  the  paper — do  not  press  too  heavily ; 
repeat  the  operation  in  the  reverse  di- 
rection. Turn  the  plate  over  to  ascer- 
tain whether  there  are  any  air-bubbles; 
if  there  are,  a  careful  application  of 
the  squeegee  will  readily  remove  them; 
if  there  are  none,  the  plate  may  be  laid 
aside  in  a  horizontal  position  to  dry.  It 
will  be  found  that  if  the  film  has  been 
carefully  hardened  that  the  total  expan- 
sion will  not  exceed  one-eighth  of  an 
inch. 

As  soon  as  the  film  has  become  thor- 
oughly dry  it  should  be  varnished  with 
a  good  quality  of  negative  varnish,  or 
it  may  be  coated  with  amyl-acetate  col- 
lodion. The  reason  for  coating  the  film 
with  varnish  is  to  cause  it  to  become 
filmly  attached  to  the  glass  plate  at  the 
edges,  because  where  the  film  had  been 
hardened  there  is  a  tendency  to  lift  at 
the  edges,  which  at  times  will  give  trou- 
ble in  securing  complete  contact.  The 
mixed  solutions  inust  be  thrown  away 
after  use  because  the  stripping  qualities 
are  lost. 

The  real  action  which  takes  place  to 
cause  the  lifting  of  the  film  is  due  to  the 
liberation  of  fluoride.  This  element  in 
contact  with  water  produces  hydroflu- 
oric acid,  which,  in  turn,  very  slightly 
attacks  the  surface  of  the  glass  through 
the  pores  of  the  gelatine  film,  thus  re- 
leasing the  hold  of  the  film  upon  the 
glass,  while  citrate  of  sodium  is  formed 
and  remains  in  the  water. 

The  hardening  of  the  fi-Im  previous  to 
the  stripping  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance. If  this  precaution  is  not  taken 
the  gelatine  film  will  become  enlarged 
to  a  considerable  extent  by  the  absorb- 
tion  of  water;  in  fact,  it  is  not  a  diffi- 
cult matter  to  enlarge  a  film  from  a  4x5 
negative  to  5x6 ;  should  the  negative  hap- 
pen to  be  a  dense  one  the  enlargement 
presents  a  decided  improvement.  The 
object  in  using  a  larger  glass  plate  to 


place  the  stripped  film  on  is  to  give  the 
operator  more  freedom  to  adjust,  while 
as  soon  as  the  whole  operation  is  com- 
plete the  plate  can  be  cut  to  the  re- 
quired size.  If  a  considerable  number 
of  prints  should  be  required  in  carbon 
the  above  method  of  stripping  and  re- 
versing the  film,  so  as  to  produce  a  re- 
versed negative  for  single  transfer,  will 
at  once  recommend  itself. 

The  carbon  process  appears  to  be  com- 
ing very  much  to  the  front,  and  is  like- 
ly to  become  more  widely  adopted,  be- 
cause the  price  of  platinum  and 
platinum  salts  is  on  the  increase.. 
The  rise  in  price  is  likely  to  con- 
tinue because  the  yearly  production 
of  platinum  is  very  limited,  while 
the  demand  for  it  is  constantly  on  the 
increase  not  only  in  photography,  but 
for  commercial  purposes.  Should  the 
price  of  platinum  continue  to  rise,  it  may 
became  too  costly  to  use  in  photography, 
the  carbon  process  would  then  become 
the  only  one  that  could  be  thoroughly 
depended  upon  for  permanency  and  the 
demand  for  reversed  negatives  would  be 
considerable  in  such  a  case.  The  pro- 
cess described  will  prove  invaluable  for 
the  making  of  reversed  negatives.* 

Many  times  the  photographer  requires 
a  considerable  number  of  clean  glass 
plates  for  use  in  the  printing  frames, 
ranging  from  5x7  to  11x14,  and  the  tedi- 
ous work  of  cleaning  off  old  negatives 
by  using  a  mixture  of  potash  lye  or  soda 
with  hot  water  is  resorted  to.  There  is 
no  better  plan  to  be  found  for  this  kind 
of  work  than  the  one  described  using,  of 
course,  the  liquid  in  greater  bulk.  The 
writer  has  worked  continuously  for  sev- 
eral hours  without  any  apparent  injury 
to  the  hands  bevond  causing  the  skin  to 
turn  yellow.  After  the  work  of  stripping 
was  completed  the  hands  were  washed 
in  lime  water,  the  object  being  to  convert 
any  trace  of  weak  hydrofluoric  acid  into 
fluoride  of  lime  and  thus  neutralize  any 
deleterious  effect  the  acid  might  possess. 
The  use  of  india-rubber  gloves  might 
be  used  in  this  instance  with  advantage 
if  a  'large  number  of  plates  have  to  be 
cleaned.     When   plates   are   cleaned  by 
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this  plan,  as  soon  as  the  film  has  been 
removed,  the  plate  is  placed  into  a  large 
tray  of  clean  water  until  it  is  filled,  the 
plates  are  then  wiped  with  a  piece  of 
clean  rag  in  a  stream  of  running  water 
and  placed  into  a  rack  to  dry.  Sometimes 
a  few  of  the  plates  will  present  a  bluish 
tint  upon  the  surface,  but  this  will  not 
interfere  with  the  use  of  the  plate  as  a 
negative  support.     The  only  plates  that 


may  have  to  be  discarded  will  be  those 
that  possess  what  appears  to  be  a  per- 
manent sulphide  stain,  which  usually  oc- 
curs with  those  plates  that  have  been  al- 
lowed to  stand  and  the  hyposulphite  of 
soda  has  crystallized  upon  them.  If  a 
hard  gelatine  substratum  has  been  used 
it  will  not  matter,  both  substratum  and 
film  can  be  removed,  the  plate  being  left 
quite  clean. 


PORTRAITURE. 

BY   G.    P.   M.    HOPKINS. 
A  Paper  Read  Before  the  Oxford  (England)  Camera  Club. 


In  a  recent  lecture  on  Art  the  state- 
ment was  made  that  "Raphael's  best  pic- 
tures were  those  he  never  painted."  What 
the  lecturer  exactly  intended  to  convey 
in  this  paradoxical  saying  I  am  not  sure ; 
but  how  true  it  is  in  one  sense  all  art 
workers  are  sadly  aware.  Our  best  pro- 
ductions are  always  those  we  have  only 
seen  in  our  waking  dreams,  in  what  we 
call  "our  mind's  eye;"  those  perfectly 
satisfactory  achievements  which  seem  so 
possible  till  we  attempt  to  translate  them 
into  fact! 

Portrait  and  Likeness. 

The  perfect  portrait  is  so  rare  that  it 
may  almost  be  called  non-existent,  and 
'^-•e  attempt  to  produce  it  in  photography 
gives  rise  to  more  disappointment  than 
perhaps  any  other  branch  of  the  art. 
The  reasons  for  this  are  numerous.  I 
suppose  we  are  all  pretty  well  agreed 
about  what  constitutes  a  good  portrait. 
If  asked  for  a  definition,  most  people 
would  give  this:  A  faithful  and  pleas- 
ing likeness;  or  possibly,  a  faithful  but 
pleasing  likeness.  And  in  the  "but"  lies 
all  the  difficulty!  I  suppose,  jud8:ine: 
by  what  we  see  in  the  exhibitions,  both 
of  painting  and  photography,  that  there 
does  exist  a  certain  number  of  people 
who  prefer  wn-pleasing  presentments  of 
themselves  or  their  friends;  at  any  rate, 
the  artists'  tastes  seem  to  run  in  this 
direction.  This  is  no  doubt  partly  due 
to  the  modern  craze  for  "actuality,"  as 


i(  is  called,  and  to  the  excessive  empha- 
sizing of  one  particular  phase  of  the  sit- 
ter's personality,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
the  other  thousand  traits  which  go  to 
make  up  the  human  character.  This 
doubtful  fashion  in  art,  however,  like 
other  fashions,  will  have  its  day  and  sub- 
side into  obscurity.  If,  however,  any 
photographer  wishes  to  follow  it,  he  will 
not  find  it  very  difficult  up  to  a  certain 
point.  He  will  probably  not  be  able  to 
emulate  certain  eminent  painters,  who 
contrive  to  put  into  some  of  their  sit- 
ters' faces  traits  of  character-  which, 
whether  they  exist  or  not,  might  almost 
furnish  material  for  a  libel  action.  Such 
triumphs  are  reserved  for  the  more 
plastic  arts.  Photography  must  be  con- 
tent with  representing  things  as  they 
really  are,  as  far  as  we  can,  for  our  limi- 
tations are  somewhat  severe. 

First  of  all,  let  us  get  a  clear  idea  of 
what  our  sitter  really  is  like,  and  what 
impression  we  must  endeavor  to  convey 
to  the  world  of  this  particular  human  be- 
ing. A  true  appreciation  is  seldom  ob- 
tained by  one  interview:  if  possible  we 
should  see  our  sitter  several  times  in  the 
case  of  a  stranger  to  us;  with  acquain- 
tances and  friends  the  task  is  easier.  The 
several  somewhat  varying  impressions 
thus  received  must  be  compared,  and  a 
general  composite  one  obtained.  If  this 
is  felt  to  be  unsatisfactory,  some  one  of 
the  pleasantly  characteristic  impressions 
should  be  selected,   mental  notes  being 
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taken  of  details  of  lighting,  costumes, 
etc. 

Orthochromatic  Portraiture. 

Having  determined  what  we  wish  our 
portrait  to  look  like,  we  must  consider 
our  means.  It  will  be  found,  in  think- 
ing over  the  characteristic  points  of  any- 
one's personal  appearance,  that  color 
plays  a  very  important  part.  And 
the  rendering  of  cojor  is  one  of 
our  chief  stumbling  blocks.  The 
difficulties  connected  with  it  are  twofold, 
viz.,  those  belonging  to  any  rendering 
of  color  by  monochrome,  and  those  pe- 
culiar to  photography.  Careful  study  of 
tone-values,  and  practice  in  trying  to 
render  them  correctly,  help  to  overcome 
the  first,  but  technical  knowledge  in  ad- 
dition must  be  employed  to  grapple  with 
the  second.  For  example,  in  photo- 
graphing a  person  with  blue  eyes,  pink 
and  white  complexipn,  and  auburn  hair, 
we  have  not  only  to  find  out  the  relative 
depth  of  tone  of  the  various  colors,  but 
also  to  reckon  with  the  fact  that  blue 
will  appear  nearly  white,  and  pink  and 
auburn  approaching  black,  in  a  photo- 
graphic print,  unless  we  take  means  to 
remedy  this  misrepresentation.  Color- 
sensitive  (orthochromatic)  plates,  with 
or  without  colored  screen,  should  often 
be  used,  especially  where  defects  such  as 
freckles  exist,  but  care  must  be  taken 
not  to  overdo  the  use  of  these 
devices,  or  we  may  get  the  op- 
posite result  to  that  aimed  at,  e.  g.,  blue 
eyes  may  look  black  and  auburn  hair 
nearly  white.  Care  in  development  helps 
much  towards  correct  color  rendering; 
parts  of  the  negative  which  threaten  to 
become  too  dense  can  be  stopped,  while 
others  are  coaxed  into  density.  It  will 
be  seen  that  in  order  to  do  this  with  suc- 
cess a  clear  idea  of  the  color  result  de- 
sired must  be  kept  in  mind,  and  here 
comes  in  the  use  of  the  studv  of  tone- 
valuqs,  or  relative  depths  of  various 
colors. 

Printing,  too,  plays  an  important  part 

•1    color-rendering.     Printing  processes 

suitable    to    the    negative    and    subject 

should  be  chosen.  The  best  processes  for 

portraits  are  certainly  carbon  and  plati- 


num, as  both  render  the  delicate  grada* 
tion  of  tone  required  far  better  than 
other  processes;  unless,  indeed,  it  is  re- 
quired to  suppress  detail,  or  obtain  a 
broad  effect,  when  bromide  or  gum-bi- 
chromate prints  are  most  satisfactory. 
P.  O.  P.  and  albumenized  silver  paper 
come  between,  and  are  not  really  so 
effective  as  either,  except  in  a  few  cases. 
A  fairly  good  carbon-like  effect  is  ob- 
tained by  drying  P.  O.  P.  in  contact 
with  matt-surfaced  celluloid,  a  good  deal 
more  detail  and  a  pleasing  surface  are 
thus  obtained. 

The  Real  Rembrandt  Lighting. 

All  said  and  done,  however,  the  ab- 
sence of  real  color  from  a  presentment 
of  the  human  face  must  remain  a  great 
disadvantage,  and  we  can  only  partially 
atone  for  it  by  judicious  lighting  and  pos- 
ing. In  studying  the  question  of  lighting, 
we  can,  as  everyone  knows,  get  much 
help  from  observation  of  the  works  of 
great  artists,  especially  such  as  Rem- 
brandt and  Teniers.  These  masters  are 
particularly  useful,  in  so  much  that  their 
models  are  generally  homely,  if  not  ugly, 
whereas  painters  like  Vandyck,  and  even 
Reynolds,  have  a  knack  of  appearing  to 
have  had  only  handsome  sitters,  who 
would  look  well  in  any  light.  The  poses 
of  the  last-named  artists  (and  their 
schools)  are  frequently  too  artificial, 
though  charming,  to  be  of  much  use  as 
guides  to  us  and  the  models  seem  to  have 
all  possessed  hands  of  the  same  beauti- 
ful and  useless  type.  The  hands  of  the 
Flemish  and  Dutch  schools  are,  on  the 
contrary,  lifelike  and  natural  in  their  va- 
rious types  and  positions.  If  the  light- 
ing: of  a  number  of  Rembrandt  portraits 
be  studied,  it  will  be  found  that  the  por- 
tion of  the  face  and  neck  in  bright  light 
is  almost  always  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
or  egg  shape,  with  a  piece  taken  out  of 
it — never,  I  think,  a  half  egg  shape,  as  is 
ofte«i  seen  in  photographic  portraits 
lighted  from  the  side.  This  particular 
lighting  is  not  very  easy  to  obtain  in  an 
ordinary  room,  though  in  a  studio  it  is 
easy  to  get  it.  Some  light  must  be 
thrown  from  above  or  underneath  in  ad- 
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dition  to  that  coming  from  the  window. 
Of  course,  lighting  must  be  adapted  to 
the  type  of  face  being  operated  on,  and 
nothing  but  practice  can  teach  how  this 
is  to  be  done.  Rembrandt  was  very 
clever  in  the  lighting  of  eyes;  and  it  is 
good  practice  to  try  to  copy  some  of  his 
effects.  Often  quite  insignificant  eyes 
can  be  made  interesting  by  throwing 
them  into  shadow,  which  must,  of  course, 
be  transparent  shadow.  This  transpar- 
ency of  shadow  is  much  helped  by  the 
use  of  isochromatic  plates  and  care  in 
development.  A  source  of  trouble  in 
connection  with  the  eyes  is  their  surface 
polish,  which,  transparent  and  limpid  in 
nature  often  gives  a  glassy  or  unnat- 
urally glaring  effect  in  a  photo- 
graph. This  must  be  seen  to  m 
arranging  the  lighting,  as  it  often 
escapes  notice  until  revealed  in  the 
print.  Eyes  are  generally  most  pleas- 
ingly represented  when  looking  naturally 
in  front,  not  turned  at  an  opposite  angle 
to  the  face,  or  looking  much  away  from 
the  lens,  though  sometimes  the  face  may 
be  turned  away  and  the  eyes  directed  to 
the  lens  with  advantage.  Bunches  of 
flowers  do  not  light  up  well,  and  should 
be  avoided.  They  usually  resemble  black 
and  white  rags  more  than  anything  else. 
Flowers,  which  form  such  beautiful 
studies,  resent  being  treated  as  access- 
ories, and  demand  special  lighting. 

Background   and   Accessories. 

Accessories  may  help  or  hinder  a  pic- 
ture. When  thoroughly  appropriate  they 
are  very  desirable,  but  they  seldom  are 
unless  the  sitter  can  be  pictured  in  his 
own  room  among  his  ordinary  surround- 
ings.   A  portrait  of  an  artist  or  student 


becomes  doubly  interesting  when  taken 
in  the  midst  of  his  paints  or  books,  but 
such  things  introduced  into  a  studio  por- 
trait look  absurd  and  pretentious.  Taste, 
however,  no  longer  runs  in  this  direction, 
as  in  the  days  when  Lewis  Carroll  wrote 
"Hiawatha's  Photography." 

The  use  of  black  backgrounds  is  con- 
demned by  many  good  critics,  and  I  think 
that  dead  black  screens  are  certainly  to 
be  avoided.  If  we  examine  Rembrandt's 
or  Velasquez's  dark  backgrounds  we 
shall  find  them  always  of  a  luminous 
quality,  even  if  not  shaded  into  half-light, 
as  they  frequently  are.  Against  a  dead 
black,  the  face  is  apt  to  look  as  if  cut  out 
of  cardboard,  without  roundness.  This 
failing  may  be  observed  in  some  very 
fashionable  photographer's  portraits. 

The  arrangement  of  the  principal 
object  on  the  plate  belongs  properly  to 
the  subject  of  composition,  about  which 
the  Oxford  Club  has  had  much  valuable 
advice  from  Mr.  Snowden  Ward  and 
others,  so  I  will  only  say  that  great  care 
should  be  given  to  this  point,  if  a  good 
picture  is  to  be  produced.  We  do  not 
always  know  why  a  picture  pleases  us, 
and  very  often  it  will  be  found  on  con- 
sideration that  the  arrangement  of  the 
chief  masses  according  to  rules  of  com- 
position has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
matter.  One  chief  rule  is  that  the  chief 
object  should  not  be  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  plate,  especially  when  it  is  a  seated 
figure  and  when  accessories  are  included. 
I  have  indicated  a  few  "side  lights" 
which  will,  I  hope,  if  not  new  or  par- 
ticularly useful,  at  any  rate  not  help  to 
darken  the  path  of  the  aspiring  port- 
raitist as  he  struggles  toward  the  full 
light  of  successful  achievement. 


ON  PLATINOTYPE  PRINTING. 

BY  G.  E.  C.   MORRIS. 


Of  all  the  various  printing  processes 
now  in  vogue,  perhaps  platinotype  is  the 
simplest;  yet  despite  this  apparent  fact, 
how  many  amateurs  there  are  who  fight 
shy  of  it,  and  pass  on  to  the  more  un- 
certain bromide  and  gaslight  papers! 


True,  the  effects  produced  on  these 
papers,  if  worked  with  precision  and  in- 
telligence, are  nearly,  if  not  quite,  equal 
to  the  effects  produced  on  platinotype. 
Hence  it  is,  no  doubt,  the  platino  matt 
surface  papers  are  so  much  used.    How- 
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ever,  the  desired  result,  viz.,  the  "platino- 
type"  effect,  is  only  attained  after  con- 
siderable experience  in  bromide  work. 
We,  all  of  us,  are  familiar  with  the  nasty 
green  or  rusty  brown  print,  caused 
through  errors  in  exposure  or  wrong  de- 
velopment. With  platinotype  the  color 
does  not  vary  one  iota,  if  the  most  ordi- 
nary care  is  exercised.  Even  the  be- 
ginner may  produce  excellent  prints  with 
very  little  knowledge.  In  the  first  place, 
there  is,  as  in  most  other  printing  pro- 
cesses, one  particular  class  of  negative 
which  will  give,  with  the  minimum 
amount  of  trouble,  the  best  result,  and 
that  is  the  negative  which  one  might 
describe  as  "correctly  exposed  and  de- 
veloped," one  that  is  neither  too  thin  nor 
too  dense,  but  has  a  nice  brilliant  spark- 
ling tone,  with  fairly  transparent  shad- 
ows. This  kind  of  negative  will  give  a 
similarly  brilliant  print,  because  being 
equally  balanced  in  light  and  shade,  it 
is  possible  to  print  out  on  the  platinum 
paper  with  fair  distinctness  the  details 
of  the  shadows,  without  sacrificing  some 
other  portion  of  the  negative. 

When  the  negative  is  unequally  bal- 
anced in  light  and  shade,  the  shadows 
have  to  be  printed  to  their  proper 
strength,  to  the  detriment  of  some  lighter 
and  perhaps  more  important  part.*  Thus 
one  might  feel  constrained  to  argue  that 
there  is  only  really  one  type  of  negative 
that  is  suitable  for  platinotypes.  For 
the  beginner  this  is  so,  for  he  will  never 
get  good  results  during  his  early  experi- 
ments, except  with  a  fairly  plucky  neg- 
ative ;  but  as  he  gains  experience  he  will 
soon  find  out  that  any  negative  capable 
of  yielding  a  good  solio*  print  will  also 
yield  a  good  platinotype. 

Personally,  I  prefer  a  soft  negative 
with  plenty  of  detail,  and  always  print 
in  the  shade,  generally  having  the  frames 
covered  with  tissue  paper.  It  takes 
longer,  but  the  results  are  worth  it.  It 
is  perhaps  needless  to  add  that  no  neg- 
ative deficient  in  detail  will  yield  a  good 
print,  neither  will  one  that  has  been 
intensified  with  mercury ;  the  latter  gives 
rusty  blacks.  Now,  damp  is  the  one 
great  drawback  to  platinotype  printing, 


and  too  much  caution  cannot  be  used  to 
prevent  the  paper  becoming  moist.  The 
calcium  in  the  tube  in  which  the  paper 
is  sold  will  effectually  keep  the  paper 
in  good  condition,  if  it  is  used  up  within 
the  week;  so  that  there  is  no  necessity 
to  go  in  for  costly  air-tight  storing  tubes, 
if  one  only  buys  sufficient  for  immediate 
use.  The  paper  must  naturally  be  kept 
in  a  dry  place.  I  keep  mine  in  a  cup- 
board  in  the  mantelpiece. 

With  regard  to  general  working  de- 
tails, it  is  necessary  to  have  i  lb.  of 
oxalate  of  potash,  6  oz.  of  potassium 
phosphate  (not  always  obtainable,  but 
sodium  phosphate  will  do  if  unable  to 
get  the  former),  10  oz.  bottle  of  pure 
hydrochloric  acid.  Developing  formulae 
are  as   follows: 

No.  I. 

Potassium   oxalate    2      ozs. 

Potassium  phosphate   J4  02. 

Water    14      ozs. 

For  use,  one  part,  with  one  part  of  water. 

Or,  for  vigorous  results — 
No.  2. 

Oxalate  potash    16      ozs. 

Potassium  phosphate   4      ozs. 

Sulphate  of  potash  J4  oz. 

Water    120      ozs. 

Used  without  dilution. 

Both  the  above  formulae  should  be 
made  up  with  hot  water,  and  used  when 
cold;  the  latter  should  always  be  used 
quite  cold  to  obtain  very  brilliant  prints. 

No  difficulty  should  be  experienced  in 
development,  if  the  exposure  has  been 
correct;  in  fact,  it  is  automatic,  more 
or  less,  in  action.  A  slight  variation 
of  color  occurs  when  the  bath  is  used 
warm,  but,  generally  speaking,  the  colder 
the  solution,  the  colder  the  tone.  The 
prints  should  be  submerged  in  the  bath 
in  such  a  manner  that  air  bubbles  are 
avoided.  This  is  very  easily  accom- 
plished with  a  little  practice.  The  prints 
should  be  slid  in,  not  pressed  in  flat. 

Correct  printing,  the  most  important 
factor  of  the  process,  is  very  soon 
learned.  It  should  be  carried  on  until 
the  detail  in  the  darkest  portion  of  the 
negative  is  distinctly  visible,  and  when 
this  occurs  it  will  be  found  that  the 
lighter   portions    have    turned    a    deep 
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orange  color.  Unless  some  portion  of 
the  image  shows  this  color,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  the  print  is  un- 
derexposed. If  the  shadows  are  fairly 
well  defined  and  no  orange  color  is  vis- 
ible, it  is  safe  to  print  a  little  deeper,  to 
give  more  contrast.  A  very  weak  neg- 
ative will  not  give  a  plucky  print  un- 
less very  slowly  printed  in  a  dull  light. 
A  very  dense  negative  is  unsuitable  be- 
cause it  invariably  gives  hard,  chalky 
prints,  which  lack  of  light  and  shade; 
consequently,  a  "well-graded"  negative 
is  undoubtedly  the  best  for  first-class  re- 
sults. The  novice  would,  therefore,  do 
well  at  the  first  to  adhere  to  one  class 
of  negative,  carefully  noting  the  ex- 
posure, and  not  attempt  experiments  with 
other,  and  perhaps  less  suitable  negatives, 
although  they  may  be,  if  properly  treated, 
capable  of  yielding  prints  which  are  in 
every  way  as  satisfactory. 

In  order  to  prevent  damp  from  affect- 
ing the  paper  when  printing  out  of  door^ 
on  a  fine  day,  it  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  have 
a  printing  board  lined  with  felt,  or  some 
other  thick  material,  on  which  to  lay 
the  frames.  This  obviates  the  necessity 
of  using  rubber  pads  at  the  back  of  the 
paper,  which  is  very  often  a  nuisance. 

A  few  words  may  be  said  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fixing  or  hydrochloric  acid 
bath.  This  is  an  important  matter  and 
should  not  be  scamped.  Hydrochloric 
acid  is  cheap  and  should  not  be  stinted. 
The  following  is  a  good  formula  for  a 
number  of  small  prints : 

Hydrochloric  acid  J4  02. 

Water  40      ozs. 

Make  up  a  solution  in  a  40-oz.  bottle, 
and  use  in  three  separate  dishes,  allow- 
ing the  prints  to  remain  in  each  dish  not 
less  than  five  minutes.  When  they  come 
out  of  the  last  dish  the  solution  should 
be  quite  clear ;  any  tinge  of  yellow  shows 
that  traces  of  iron  still  remain  in  the 
prints.  No  intermediate  washing:  is 
necessary  between  development  and  fix- 
ing; The  final  washing  should  be  of 
twenty  minutes'  duration,  and  then  the 
prints  can,  if  desired,  be  dried  by  the 
fire. 


There  are  many  diflFerent  kinds,  or 
brands,  of  platinum  paper  now  on  the 
market,  and  all  are  excellent  in  their 
way.  The  surface  of  the  paper  is  a 
matter  for  some  consideration.  For 
small  quarter-plate  prints  the  smooth  pa- 
per is  the  most  effective;  the  rougher 
textures  are  more  suitable  for  large 
work,  such  as  prints  made  from  enlarged 
negatives.  Though  there  are  occasions 
when  a  very  broad  eflFect  is  required  in 
a  small  landscape  print,  the  rough  sur- 
face paper  produces  most  artistic  results. 

There  is  a  common  idea  that  the  plati- 
num printing  is  ultra  expensive.  The 
actual  paper  may  be  rather  more  costly 
that  P.  O.  P.,  for  example,  but,  taken 
generally,  it  is  infinitely  cheaper  than 
brornide,  and  decidedly  simpler  in 
manipulation,  when  once  its  peculiarities 
have  been  overcome.  To  sum  up  the 
chief  "pitfalls"  in  platinum  printing  it 
may  be  said  that  damp  paper,  errors  in 
exposure,  and  printing  from  unsuitable 
negatives  form  the  sum  total  of  early 
failures. 

Dampness  makes  itself  evident  in 
granular,  grey,  flat-k)oking  prints  when 
developed.  Overexposure  has  often  a 
similar  result,  while  underexposure 
shows  itself  in  prints  of  harsh  contrasts 
and  very  black  shadows.  There  are  ways 
and  means  of  remedying  some  of  these 
defects,  but  as  prevention  is  better  than 
cure,  it  is  wiser  not  to  attempt  to  cor- 
rect these  errors  by  further  manipulation, 
but  rather  to  seek  the  cause  of  the  fault 
in  the  first  instance,  and  contrive  to  pre- 
vent it  in  future. — Amateur  Photogra- 
pher. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  TIME  DEVELOP- 
MENT. 

The  chief  advantages  of  time  develop- 
ment are  (i)  Uniform  negatives  when 
exposure  has  been  correct;  (2)  Reduces 
light  fog  to  a  minimum ;  (3)  Determines 
when  development  is  complete;  (4)  Re- 
moves the  temptation  to  overdevelop  in 
the  hope  that  more  details  may  be  ob- 
tained. 


PORTRAIT 
J.  Savannah,  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada 


PORTRAIT 
J.  Savannah,  Victoria,  B.  C,  Canada 


PORTRAIT 
J.  Savannah,  Viotorla,'B.  C,  Canada 


CHILD   PORTRAITURE 
J.  M.  Brigham,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


CHILD   PORTRAITURE 
J.  M.  Brigham,  Battle  Creek,  Mioh. 


PORTRAIT 
J.  M.  Brigham,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


THE  OLD   MUSICIAN 

By  H.J.  Leonard,  Raolne,  Wis. 

Selected  to  represent  the  Wisconsin  Photogrophers'  Association 
at  the  Nations!  Convention 
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Fpom  the  Barnyard 
James  S.  Radcliffe,  MiUville,  N.  J. 
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Dear  Fellow  Members  of  the  P.  A. 
OF  A. : 

You  probably  are  aware  that  our  next 
convention  is  intended  to  be  educational 
— on  the  business  side  of  photography. 
I  think  we  agree,  that  at  least  one  con- 
vention could  be  devoted  to  this  neces- 
sary part  of  our  profession,  without 
abating  a  single  iota  from  maintaining 
and  striving  for  our  continued  advance- 
ment as  artists.  This  is  supposed  as  be- 
ing understood. 

At  the  Niagara  Falls  Convention,  the 
art  side  of  our  profession  will  have  Its 
claim  presented  as  being  the  only  true 
fundamental  principle  upon  which  our 
advancement  financially  should  rest. 

We  shall  have  assigned,  as  an  advo- 
cate for  this  topic  one  who  is  well  quali- 
fied as  a  most  able  and  gifted  speaker  to 
defend  and  maintain  this  stand.  With 
marked  ability  of  analysis,  it  is  very 
evident  that  new  and  valuable  informa- 
tion can  be  obtained,  whereby  larger  fin- 
ancial returns  are  possible  by  simply 
elevating  the  artistic  results  alone,  but 
more  especially  so  if  his  suggestions, 
founded  upon  a  close  study  upon  the  sub- 
ject, are  carried  out. 


AN  OPEN  LETTER 

FROM 

PRESIDENT  HEARN 

TO  ALL 

PHOTOGRAPHERS. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

CHARLES  WESLEY   HEARN 

164  TREMONT  STREET 

BOSTON 

The  business  end  will  be  equally  well 
attended  to,  with  attention  to  as  many 
ways  for  improvement  as  time  will  per- 
mit. The  detail  alone  of  making  pictures 
that  will  please,  and  from  the  proofs 
submitted  to  obtain  orders  that  will  re- 
sult to  our  decided  advantage,  giving  our 
patrons  just  and  full  value,  will  receive 
our  closest  attention. 

At  the  P.  A.  of  A  convention  at  Bos- 
ton, one  of  the  most  popular  sessions 
was  that  devoted  to  the  ^'management  of 
the  reception  room.''  This  will  be  taken 
up  again  this  year,  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  be  made  even  more  instructive. 

A  review  of  an  address  given  by  the 
writer  at  the  recent  Washington  meet- 
ing of  the  Pennsylvania  Association,  to 
be  found  on  another  page,  will  further 
inform  the  reader  of  a  few  other  mat- 
ters which  are  in  contemplation. 

I  would,  however,  draw  additional  at- 
tention to  the  art  exhibition.  It  is  a 
little  early  yet  to  state  as  a  positive  fact, 
beyond  any  possibility  of  disappointment, 
but  as  things  appear  now  we  will  most 
likely  have  the  largest  collection  of  pic- 
tures from  Europe  and  America,  of  a 
very   high    order  of  artistic   excellence, 
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that  has  ever  been  exhibited  at  a  profes- 
sional gathering  of  photographers  in 
America. 

Certain  kind  and  very  influential 
friends  and  well-wishers  of  our  Associa- 
tion have  rallied  to  the  assistance  of  a 
most  loyal  supporter  of  your  executive 
who  was  requested  to  obtain  these  pic- 
tures as  a  loan  exhibit,  if  a  possibility. 
The  completion  of  only  one  matter  of 
detail  is  necessary  before  giving  further 
publicity  to  the  matter.  Independent 
European  exhibits  are  also  expected.  In 
addition,  we  have  the  promise  of  a  loan 
exhibition  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Curtis,  of 
Seattle.  This  exhibit  will  consist  of  fifty 
of  his  14x17  pictures,  illustrative  of  the 
tribal  life  of  the  American  Indians. 
Without  exception  these  pictures,  for 
various  reasons,  are  photographically 
the  wonder  of  the  age.  Unfortunately, 
for  ourselves,  our  own  most  successful 
efforts  pale  into  comparative  insignifi- 
cance. For  the  attainment  of  these  pic- 
tures of  great  historical  value,  he  is  de- 
voting the  best  years  of  his  life,  thus 
perpetuating  for  posterity  what  would 
be  utterly  lost,  without  his  efforts,  as 
the  American  Indian  is  fast  becoming 
extinct.  These  pictures  made  under  the 
most  trying  and  almost  in  possible  con- 
ditions, often  with  a  14x17  outfit,  used 
as  a  hand  camera,  are  wonderful  for 
their  composition  and  other  pictorial 
qualities. 

The  exhibits  of  the  work  of  our  mem- 
bers may  be  sent  as  "complimentary"  if 
desired.  Exhibits  not  so  marked  will 
be  judged  by  a  carefully  selected  and 
competent  jury,  and  twenty-five  of  the 
best  pictures — selecting  only  one  from 
any  exhibit — will  be  marked  for  Salon 
Honors,  and  a  certificate  given  to  that 
effect.  The  convention  will  be  asked  to 
direct  that  these  pictures  be  used  to  "il- 
lustrate" the  1907  P.  A.  of  A.  publica- 
tion— The  Association  Annual,  or  if  they 
see  fit,  make  some  other  appropriate  use, 
so  that  our  members  may  be  able  to 
eventually  secure  reproductions  of  the 
same  for  study,  reference,  and  preserva- 
tion. 

As   a  picture   worthy    for  the   Salon 


must  of  necessity  be  of  a  very  high 
standard  of  excellence,  it  is  urgently  de- 
sired that  our  members  will  this  year 
take  great  pains  with  their  exhibits. 

There  will  be  no  restriction  as  to  the 
size,  nor  the  number  sent  in  one  exhibit ; 
quality  only  being  considered  by  the  jury. 
Portraits,  landscape  and  marines  are 
alike  eligible.  The  only  stipulations  for 
Salon  Honors  are  that  the  pictures  must 
have  been  made  since  August,  1905, 
and  that  the  exhibitor  is  a  member  of 
the  Association  in  good  standing  at  the 
time  our  convention  opens  at  Niagara 
Falls  next  August. 

We  do  not  desire  to  be  unduly  un- 
communicative, or  to  border  upon  any 
semblance  of  mystery,  but  it  is  impo=>- 
sible  at  the  present  time  to  give  official 
publicity  as  to  other  honors  in  contem- 
plation by  your  executive  for  these  pic- 
tures, except  in  a  general  way  to  state 
that  the  outcome  of  the  Salon  for  1906 
will  thus  receive  official  recognition  from 
this  leading  professional  body  of  photog- 
raphers of  the  world,  as  the  present  at- 
tainment of  photographic  art  among  the 
professionals  in  America.  It  is  impera- 
tive, therefore,  for  the  dignity  of  our 
art  that  these  results  should  prove 
worthy  of  our  claim  for  its  recognition 
as   a  fine   art. 

In  the  judging  of  the  pictures,  that 
degree  of  technique  necessary  to  pro- 
duce good  artistic  results,  which  will  be 
evident  to  the  jury,  will  naturallv  receive 
especial  attention.  Technique  alone  will 
not  prevail,  pictures  should  also  present 
at  least  a  good  claim  to  artistic  results. 
We  believe  at  a  National  convention,  as 
many  as  twenty-five  pictures  of  a  very 
high  order  should  unquestionably  be 
present,  coming  out  of  an  equal  num- 
ber of  exhibits. 

If  it  should  be  found  that  there  are 
several  pictures  of  practically  the  same 
value,  and  only  a  part  of  them  can  be 
selected  to  complete  the  stipulated  num- 
ber, then  those  pictures  will  be  selected 
which  come  from  an  exhibit  having  the 
better  average.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  exhibits,  as  a  whole,  should  be 
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very  carefully  selected  before  being  sent. 
A  picture  which  does  not  strengthen 
your  collection  is  always  a  good  one  not 
to  send. 


Other  matters  of  interest  will  be  given 
in  next  month's  issue  of  this  magazine. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Charles   Wesley   Hearn. 


CARBON  PRINTING  FOR  PROFESSIONALS. 

By  A   Practical  Printer. 


( Continued  from  page  230) 

Enlargements, 

There  is  nothing  to  compare  with  a 
carbon  enlargement,  and  owing  to  their 
wondrous  beauty  they  appeal  to  the  cus- 
tomer at  the  first  glance.  I  believe  it  is 
well  to  have  a  number  of  them,  suitably 
framed,  in  the  place  of  honor  in  every 
studio  where  carbon  work  is  practiced. 
As  carbon  is  not  sensitive  enough  to  en- 
large directly  upon,  we  first  make  a  car- 
bon transparency  from  a  well-finished 
negative  and  from  this  make  an  enlarge- 
ment in  the  camera.  For  wealth  of  de- 
tail and  perfect  gradations  in  tones  there 
can  be  none  too  much  praise  given  the 
carbon  transparency,  hence  it  is  fit  and 
proper  to  make  the  positive  to  enlarge 
from  in  carbon.  All  who  make  enlarged 
negatives  even  for  other  than  carbon 
work  would  do  well  to  make  the  positive 
in  carbon.  For  this  purpose  a  special 
tissue,  transparency  black,  is  used.  It 
diflFers  from  the  ordinary  tissue  only  in 
being  made  of  a  very  much  more  finely 
ground  pigment  and  costs  a  trifle  more. 

The  print  is  made  as  for  single  trans- 
fer, is  squeegeed  on  a  plain  glass  coated 
with  the  waxing  solution,  or  albumen, 
and  save  that  it  is  printed  considerably 
deeper  than  it  would  be  for  a  print, 
diflFers  in  no  way  from  the  ordinary 
work.  When  dry  it  may  be  varnished, 
and  after  the  enlarged  negative  has  been 
made  from  it,  it  may  be  used  as  a  win- 
dow transparency. 

With  the  special  transparency  black, 
lantern  slides  of  the  choicest  quality  are 
readily  made,  and  providing  the  nega- 
tives are  small  enough  to  admit  of  con- 
tact printing,  the  process  is  as  cheap  and 
easy  as  any  other.     I  usually  coat  the 


glasses  with  albumen  solution,  dipping 
them  wholly  in  and  racking  to  dry,  as 
it  is  difficult  to  tell  which  side  is 
albumenized,  and  dipping  is  quite  handy. 
A  solution  of  the  white  of  one  egg,  well 
shaken,  in  eight  ounces  of  water,  with 
a  drop  of  strong  ammonia  added,  an- 
swers profitably.  By  adding  a  little  for- 
malin the  albumen  solution  might  be 
made  to  keep,  but  it  is  probably  better 
to  make  it  fresh  twice  a  week.  The 
glasses  being  dry,  the  prints  all  made, 
I  wet  the  latter  and  squeegee  or  roll 
them  on  to  glasses,  laying  all  in  a  pile 
and  placing  a  blotter  of  the  right  size  be- 
tween each  slide.  On  each  pile  of  twen- 
ty-five a  weight  should  be  placed,  and 
if  one  is  doing  a  hundred  or  so,  by  the 
time  the  last  pile  is  made  the  first  lot  is 
ready  to  develop.  If  one  has  a  wash- 
ing tank  of  suflficient  capacity  it 
will  do  nicely  for  developing.  If  not, 
a  wire  cage  can  be  made  which 
will  hold  the  .  requisite  number.  About 
four  with  a  capacity  of  twenty- 
five  each  will  be  convenient  for  the  aver- 
age worker.  Whatever  form  is  used, 
it  had  best  be  something  that  will  hold  the 
slides  vertically.  Fill  the  tank  or  cage 
with  slides,  immerse  it  in  water  at  about 
100  deg.  Fahr.  and  leave  the  slides  there 
until  the  backing  shows  signs  of  being 
ready  to  drop  away.  Then  by  gently 
raising  and  lowering  the  cage  the  paper 
slips  oflf  and  the  pigment  begins  to  rapid- 
ly leave  the  plate  where  it  is  soluble. 
Changing  the  water  a  number  of  times 
and  raising  and  lowering  the  cages,  we 
soon  have  as  fine  a  lot  of  slides  as  ever 
were  made.  After  the  soluble  pie:ment  is 
all  washed  away,  a  few  minutes'  immer- 
sion in  alum  water  and  a  final  rinsing 
completes  the  work.     The  fact   that  the 
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slides  are  reversed  makes  no  difference, 
as  it  is  only  a  matter  of  placing  the 
thumb  mark  accordingly  on  the  finished 
slide.  I  do  not  varnish  the  slides  at  all, 
simply  matting  and  binding  a  cover 
closely  down  on  each  slide.  Slides  made 
from  transparency  black  will  stand  oxy- 
hydrogen  or  electric  light,  but  the  colors 
of  the  ordinary  tissue  are  not  ground  suf- 
ficiently fine.  They  are  all  that  could  be 
desired  for  oil  lanterns  and  form  a  most 
agreeable  change  from  black  and  white, 
but,  as  stated,  they  will  not  be  satisfac- 
tory   with    a    light    stronger    than     oil. 

Making, 

While  such  excellent  papers  are  to  be 
had  at  reasonable  price  from  the  stock 
house,  I  do  not  suppose  any  would  care 
to  make  their  own  unless  it  might  be  the 
single  and  double  transfer  paper.  How- 
ever, for  the  benefit  of  those  who  would 
like  to  experiment,  I  append  a  formula 
for  making  tissue  as  well  as  those  for  sin- 
gle and  double  transfer  paper,  etc. : 

Carbon  Tissue. 

Coignet's  gold  label  gelatine  2  ounces 

White  loaf  sugar  3  ounces 

Water,  hot   40  ounces 

Coloring  matter to  suit 

Grind  up  the  color  with  a  little  of  the 
warm  jelly  and  add  to  the  bulk,  which 
may  be  kept  liquid  in  a  water  bath.  Test 
from  time  to  time  by  floating  a  strip  of 
white  paper  on  it  and  look  through  it  at 
the  gas  jet.  If  the  flame  can  be  seen,  add 
more  and  more  color  until  it  cannot.  To 
coat  the  paper,  mioisten  it  slightly  and 
lay  it  on  a  sheet  of  glass,  then  pour  on 
sufficient  of  the  jelly  to  coat  it  amply  and 
level  it  while  setting,  after  which  it  may 
be  hung  up  to  dry.  Winsor  and  New- 
ton's nroist  water  colors  are  almost  all 
suitable  for  this  work ;  sepia,  Indian  red, 
black,  and  some  of  the  browns  being  ex- 
cellent. 

Single  Transfer, 

A. 

Nelson's  No.  i  gelatine  i  ounce 

Water    20  ounces 

Dissolve  in  water  bath. 

B. 

Chrome   alum    20  grains 

Water 2  ounces 


When  A  and  B  are  thoroughly  dis- 
solved, add  B  to  A  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties at  a  time,  stirring  vigorously  during^ 
the  whole  mixing.  Apply  to  any  paper 
desired,  or  to  metal,  canvas  or  wood. 

Double    Transfer, 

A. 

Nelson's  hard  gelatine    i  ounce 

Water    8  ounce* 

Dissolve  in  water  bath. 

B. 

Chrome  alum    30  grains 

Water    i  ounce 

Add  3  drams  of  B  solution  in  2  ounces 
of  water  to  the  entire  quantity  of  A,  stir- 
ring as  it  is  added  little  by  little.  Then 
float  the  paper  selected  on  this  solution. 

Waxing  Solution. 

Yellow  beeswax    2  drams 

Benzole ' i  oimcc 

When  dissolved  add 

Ether    i  ounce 

Alcohol    I  ounce 

Another  (Elliott's) 

I. 

Benzole   i  ounce 

Beeswax    3  grains 

2. 

Turpentine    i  ounce 

Resin  12  grains 

Dissolve  separately  and  mix  the  two. 
Pour  a  little  on  a  flannel  rag  and  rub  the 
surface  to  be  waxed,  well  polishing  with 
a  dry  flannel  rag. 


HINTS  ON  DEVELOPING. 

In  making  up  developers  it  is  import- 
ant to  use  a  good  quality  sulphite  of 
soda.  Obtain  clear  crystals  or  wash  them 
if  covered  with  a  powdery  deposit. 

If  amidol  is  very  dark  colored  when 
bought  it  is  stale,  and,  although  it  ma> 
do  for  negatives,  will  not  give  a  good 
color  on  bromide  or  gaslight  paper. 

A  FORMULA  for  simultaneously  devel- 
oping and  fixing  plates  is:  Water,  10 
ozs. ;  hypo,  }i  oz. ;  caustic  potash,  100 
grs. ;  kachin,  100  grs. ;  soda  sulphite,  I 
oz. 


ON  STRICTLY  COMMERCIAL  LINES.— THEO.  MARCEAU. 

By  Sidney  Allan. 


Everybody  who  knows  the  Colonel 
personally  likes  him.  Those  who  know 
him  more  intimately  even  admire  him. 

Also  I  could  not  escape  the  charm 
of  his  personality.  His  photographs — 
well,  it  is  really  too  bad  that  a  man  in 
my  position  must  always  express  an 
opinion.  Perhaps  I  will  be  able  to  evade 
it  in  this  instance. 

I  believe  that  Marceau  never  consid- 
ered photography  from  an  artistic  point 
of  view.  Why,  then,  criticise  him  from 
that  standard.  His  sole  aim  as  a  photog- 
rapher has  been  to  please  the  public. 
Now,  one  need  not  be  supersubtle  to  see 
that  such  subserving  is  apt  to  call  forth 
an  immense  disdain  in  those  photogra- 
phers who  recognize  photography  as  an 
art. 

Is  this  just?  Most  assuredly  not. 
Marceau  can  argue  that  photography  is 
made  to  amuse  people  and  that  it  mat- 
ters little  how  it  impresses  the  critical 
mind,  li  such  work  is  denied  the  name 
of  art,  call  it  by  any  other  name,  as  long 
as  it  satisfies  the  public  it  is  good  pho- 
tography. Its  success  is  in  a  way  a 
mark  of  merit,  and  it  is  only  causing 
unnecessary  trouble  to  deny  its  meritori- 
ous qualities. 

Pray,  what  are  these  meritorious  quali- 
ties? a  Mr.  Garo  may  ask.  Plentiful,  I 
would  answer,  from  the  commercial 
point  of  view.  Of  course,  a  Marceau 
print  looks  a  trifle  out  of  place.  We 
have  outlived  the  period  of  over-retouch- 
ing. Yet  one  should  not  forget  that  he 
represents  that  class  of  work  as  well  as 
any  man  has  ever  done.  The  newcom- 
ers have  a  different  standard,  more  ad- 
vanced, I  give  in,  but  that  is  all.  Mar- 
ceau found  it  profitable  to  stick  to  the 
old  methods.  And  is  there  really  so 
much  difference  between  the  various 
modes  of  expression?  The  Marceau 
style  is  different  to  the  Davis  style,  and 


the  Pierce  style  is  different  to  the  Co- 
burn  style.  Who  can  say  which  is  the 
best?  Do  you  really  prefer  a  blurred 
face  to  a  good  old-fashioned  worked  out 
face?  Neither  is  particular  to  my  liking. 
But  as  a  critic  I  am  always  willing  to 
render  to  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
Caesar's.  Half  a  loaf,  the  wise  agree,  is 
better  than  no  bread,  but  because  it  is 
only  half  a  loaf,  we  surely  have  no  right 
to  complain  that  we  have  received  a 
stone. 

In  photography,  as  in  art,  the  fashions 
change.  At  one  time  one  kind  of  work 
is  lauded  to  the  sky;  a  few  years  later 
another  wins  unstinted  applause. 
Despite  Bernard  Shaw  (I  have  never 
heard  that  he  had  made  a  special  study 
of  photography,  which  would  entitle  him 
to  prophetic  utterances),  the  majority  of 
the  public  is  still  on  Marceau's  side.  And 
the  public,  after  all — no  matter  what 
your  or  my  opinion  may  be — has  a 
good  deal  to  say  about  it. 

In  painting,  the  romanticists  have  run 
down  the  classicists,  and  the  realists,  in 
turn,  have  run  down  the  romanticists, 
and  so  on  until  it  has  become  an  unmiti- 
gated bore.  As  if  there  wasn't  some- 
thing good  in  everything.  It  was  mere- 
ly the  fight  of  line  and  color  for 
supremacy.  It  is  much  the  same  way  in 
photography.  The  fight  is  there  be- 
tween the  natural  and  flattered  expres- 
sion, and  it  will  continue  as  long  as 
portrait  photography  exists. 

Marceau  is  the  champion  of  flattered 
expression.  Nobody  has  ever  taken  so 
much  pains  to  purge  the  human  face 
of  every  blemish  and  present  surfaces 
as  smooth  as  celluloid.  Well,  if  ladies 
of  fashion  are  not  satisfied  with  the  face 
that  God  has  given  them,  and  prefer 
somebody  else  to  make  another  one  for 
them,  what  is  the  poor  photographer  to 
do   about   it?     Nearly    all    professional 
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photographers  I  know  make  concessions 
to  the  vanity  of  their  clients.  The  only 
difference  is  that  Marceau  not  only 
makes  more,  but  to  such  an  extent  to 
bring  them  into  harmony  with  his  bank 
account. 

There  lies  the  rub!  Professional  por- 
trait photography^ — there  is  no  way  of 
getting  around  it — is  a  commercial 
proposition.  The  people  of  moderate 
or  medium  intelligence  form  about  nine- 
ty per  cent,  of  our  population.  It  be- 
comes merely  a  question  whether  you 
want  to  work  for  the  ten  or  the  ninety 
per  cent.  If  you  choose  to  work  for  the 
ten,  well  and  good,  the  laurels  in  these 
days  of  write-ups  will  not  be  failing,  but 
I  fear  your  automobile  rides  will  be  few 
and  far  between.  And  this  is  no  trifling 
matter,  unless  one  is  satisfied  with 
being  a  photographer  for  photography's 
sake. 

Marceau  cheerfully  chose  to  work  for 
the  ninety  per  cent.  It  may  have,  as  the 
years  passed  on,  dwindled  down  to  sixty 
or  fifty,  or  even  less,  but  the  clientele 
is  still  large  enough  to  support  not  only 
one  New  York,  but  three  branch  estab- 
lishments. 

Marceau  is  the  very  antipode  of  Mil- 
ton Waide ;  he  believes  in  collaboration, 
not  in  any  one-horse  town  method.  He 
runs  his  establishments  like  a  banking 
house.  Everybody  is  paid  per  check. 
He  has  the  credit  of  having  introduced 
sane  business  methods  into  a  profession, 
which  was  always  exceedingly  weak  in 
that  respect.  He  has  gone,  perhaps,  too 
far  in  that  direction,  as  he  has  eliminated 
all  individuality  of  the  photographer  in 
the  management  of  a  gallery.  He  does 
not  take  any  pictures  himself,  he  hires 
his  men  for  that.  His  place  is  not  un- 
der the  skylight  or  in  the  dark  room,  but 
at  his  office  desk,  reading  the  reports 
that  are  sent  in  every  morning  from  the 
managers  of  his  Boston,  Philadelphia  and 
Los  Angeles  establishments.  He  is 
merely  the  head  of  the  firm.  "All  let- 
ters have  to  be  addressed  to  the  firm,  not 
to  him."  He  travels  from  one  place  to 
the  other.  He  devotes  his  time  to  JmUd- 
ing  up  his   business.     Isi  iuB  ^gaUeries 


everything  runs  like  clockwork.  Every 
one  of  his  hundred  or  more  employees 
has  certain  strictly  regulated  duties  to 
perform.  They  never  interfere  with 
each  end,  but  work  harmoniously 
towards  one  end.  The  lady  at  this  desk 
is  in  charge  of  a  certain  department,  the 
lady  at  the  next  desk  of  another,  the  man 
behind  the  pay-window  and  his  clerks 
take  care  of  double  bookkeeping  and 
the  monetary  functions,  and  so  on. 

Every  prominent  transient  receives  an 
invitation  to  visit  the  Marceau  Studio. 
Celebrities  are  offered  special  induce- 
ments. New  methods  of  soliciting  cli- 
ents are  continually  invented.  Every 
would-be  client  is  followed  up  by  tele- 
phone and  letter  in  a  most  rafKnc  man- 
ner, until  resistance  is  no  longer  possible. 
In  the  meanwhile  the  financial  standing 
of  the  party  has  been  looked  into,  and 
if  it  is  in  any  way  doubtful,  no  credit  is 
allowed. 

The  Marceau  Studio  is  really  a  won- 
derful lesson  to  the  photographer  who 
has  no  particular  artistic  vanity  to  com- 
bat with  and  who  is  solely  bent  on  suc- 
ceeding on  commercial  lines.  The 
Colonel  has  proved  himself  a  true  or- 
ganizer, and  shown  that  one  can  run  a 
gallery  like  any  other  business  on  a 
legitimate  basis. 

And  the  most  astonishing  part  of  it, 
after  all,  is  that  a  Marceau  print  can  be 
recognized  at  the  first  glance,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  issued  on  Fifth  Avenue, 
Tremont  Row  or  Chestnut  Street.  Al- 
though Marceau  has  renounced  all 
claims  as  an  individual  worker,  he  has 
understood  to  give  to  his  products  a 
certain  stamp  of  their  own.  I  would 
recognize  a  Marceau  woman,  elaborately 
gowned,  with  a  shower  of  spangles  on 
waist  and  skirt,  the  latter  twisted  around 
her  lower  limbs,  with  a  sea  of  frills  re- 
posing at  her  feet,  among  thousands  of 
photographs. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  the  Mar- 
ceau print  is  a  certain  matter-of-fact  ap- 
pearance. The  way  his  bust  portraits 
are  composed  and  his  standing  figures 
are  posed,  clearly  show  that  all  details 
of  technique  have  been  reduced  to  the 
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simplest  and  most  practical  methods. 
Admirable,  indeed,  from  a  business  point 
of  view.  As  we  all  know  there  are  only 
a  few  ways  how  a  head  can  be  posed :  in 
profile,  full  face,  three-quarter  view,  with 
the  eyes  looking  down,  upward,  sideways 
or  straight  ahead,  with  the  hand  on  the 
chin,  on  the  cheek  or  the  back  of  the 
head,  etc.  All  the  other  poses  are  either 
bizarre  or  variations  of  the  fundamental 
ones.  The  OW  Masters  or  Professor 
Otto  Beck  can  prove  this  to  any  one 
sceptically  inclined.  Why  not  select  the 
most  characteristic  ones  and  utilize  them 
to  the  best  advantage  on  all  occasions. 
And  so  it  is  with  everything.  There  is 
always  one  method  that  is  the  most  serv- 
iceable. Marceau  has  taken  hold  of  the 
inimitable  conventions  of  photography, 
and  moulded  them  into  practical  func- 
tions, and  thereby  rendered  professional 
photography  a  greater  service  than  by 
any  esthetic  experiments  he  might  have 


"created"  for  the  benefit  of  serious  in- 
tellects. 

To  sum  up — what  I  respect  most  in 
Marceau  is  his  absolute  impersonality  in 
the  same  way  as  I  respect  in  Pirie  Mac- 
Donald  his  absolute  individuality.  It  is, 
after  all,  no  mean  accomplishment  to 
know  what  the  public  likes  and  to  have 
the  ability  to  give  it  to  them.  It  must 
be  after  all  no  such  easy  matter  since 
you  or  I  don't  do  it.  What!  There  is 
a  way  to  meet  with  public  favor  in  four 
cities  and  we  knew  it  all  the  time,  and 
yet  allowed  Mr.  Marceau  to  have  it  all 
his  own  way.  A  peculiar  weakness — as 
we  all,  without  exception,  have  ambitions 
in  the  same  direction. 

Let  us  reform,  and  if  we  want  to  get 
ahead  in  this  photographic  world  of 
ours,  let  us  become  initiated  into  the 
business  methods  of  a  Strauss,  Davis, 
Pirie  MacDonald,  StefTens  and,  above  all 
else,  of  the  firm  Marceau. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  DEVELOPMENT  PAPERS. 

E.  A.  Turner. 


In  any  photographic  operation,  as  in 
anything  else  that  is  worth  doing  on  this 
little  planet,  difficulties  will  sooner  or 
later  be  encountered.  The  successful 
worker  is  he  who  understands  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  work  he  is  doing  and  knows 
how  to  avoid  or  overcome  them. 

And  it  is  the  same  in  other  walks  of 
life.  The  successful  teacher  knows  not 
only  how  to  teach  his  subject,  but  also 
how  to  manage  the  recalcitrant  pupil. 
The  successful  photographer  knows  all 
the  whims  and  caprices  of  the  paper  he 
is  using  and  how  to  prevent  any  of  these 
things  influencing  the  quality  of  his 
work. 

The  manipulation  of  development  pa- 
pers, while  probably  easier  than  the 
manipulation  of  any  other  kind  of  pho- 
tographic papers,  is  still  beset  with  a 
few  peculiarities  that  may  be  worth  our 
while  to  discuss.  Perhaps  the  easiest 
way  to  cover  the  various  points  will  be 
to  consider  them  under  heads  which  de- 


scribe the  appearances  caused  in  the 
finished  print.  We  may  then  consider 
them  as  failures  and  discuss  them  in 
order. 

Grayish  Whites. 

A  not  uncommon  fault  with  inexperi- 
enced workers  in  development  papers  is 
a  graying  over  all  the  whites  of  the  print, 
including  the  white  rebates  if  there  are 
any.  It  is  usually  caused  by  the 
developer  not  containing  sufficient  bro- 
mide of  potassium  for  the  grade  of  pa- 
per used,  and  in  this  case  is  always  easily 
remedied  by  adding  one  or  two  drops  of 
10  per  cent,  solution  to  each  ounce  of 
the  developer.  Some  developing  papers 
require  more  bromide  in  the  developer 
than  others.  The  white  rebates  of  a 
properly  made  print  will  be  absolutely 
white,  as  clear  as  the  paper  on  which  the 
"emulsion"  was  coated.  A  very  conveni- 
ent test  for  purity  of  whites  is  to  fold 
over  the  print,   without  creasing  it,   so 
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that  the  back  of  the  sheet  can  be  com- 
pared directly  with  the  white  margin  on 
the  face.  Any  slight  grayness  is  then 
immediately  noticeable.  The  writer  often 
makes  this  test  with  the  wet  print,  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  a  minute  in  the 
fixing  bath. 

Grayish  whites  may  also  be  caused  by 
working  the  paper  in  too  strong  a  light, 
or  by  exposing  the  sheet  too  much  to 
the  light  during  manipulation.  In  this 
case  perhaps  the  best  remedy  is  to  ar- 
range to  have  a  yellow  light  for  handling 
the  paper  and  developing.  Such  a  light 
is  easily  arranged  by  hanging  a  double 
thickness  of  yellow  tissue  paper  in  front 
of  the  lamp.  The  light  may  be  tested 
just  as  the  safe  light  for  plates  is  tested, 
by  exposing  half  of  a  sheet  of  paper  for 
about  one  minute  and  then  developing 
the  entire  sheet.  If  the  light  is  unsafe, 
the  exposed  half  of  the  sheet  will  quickly 
gray  over  in  the  developer,  while  the 
other  half  remains  clear. 

Besides  these  causes,  grayish  whites 
may  also  be  due  to  too  much  or  too 
strong  an  alkali  in  the  developer.  De- 
veloping paper  that  is  very  old  will  not 
yield  prints  having  clear  whites.  No 
reasonable  amount  of  bromide  hi  the 
developer  will  keep  the  whites  from 
turning  gray.  And  at  this  point 
it  is  well  to  maintain  that  there 
is  a  vast  difference  in  developing  papers 
in  keeping  quality.  Some  papers  are 
worthless  when  a  year  okl  and  others  do 
not  seem  to  suffer  appreciably  from  be- 
ing kept  for  a  year. 

The  last  cause  of  grayish  whites  is 
too  long  development.  The  proper  de- 
velopment for  most  developing  papers 
is  between  20  and  40  seconds  and  if 
development  is  continued  for  too  long 
a  time  in  trying  to  force  up  an  underex- 
posure the  sheet  will  fog  over  slightly, 
just  the  same  as  a  plate  or  film  will  do 
if  developed  10  minutes  or  more  in  a 
normal  developer. 

Greenish  or  Brownish  Blacks. 

To  secure  black  tones  on  developing 
papers,  it  is  necessary  that  both  paper 
and  developer  be  fresh  and  in  perfect 
working  condition,  and  that  the  devel- 


oper be  properly  compounded  for  the 
paper  on  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Green- 
ish or  brownish  blacks  can  then  be  caused 
by  old  paper,  impure  chemicals,  old  or 
oxydized  developer  or  by  too  weak  a  de- 
veloper. But  when  paper  of  absolutely 
dependable  quality  and  freshness  is  used, 
and  the  developer  is  prepared  carefully 
from  pure  chemicals  and  used  while 
fresh,  the  number  of  possible  causes  of 
greenish  or  brownish  blacks  is  reduced 
to  two — too  much  bromide,  and  overex- 
posure. 

We  have  previously  spoken  of  the  im- 
portance of  having  exactly  the  rig^t 
amount  of  bromide  in  the  developer  and 
of  how  different  papers  require  different 
amounts,  so  perhaps  it  will  only  be  neces- 
sary in  this  connection,  to  call  attention 
again  to  the  fact  that  excess  of  brcwnide 
in  the  developer  is  the  commonest  cause 
of  impure  tones. 

As  to  exposure,  there  is  considerable 
latitude  permissible  in  the  exposure  that 
may  be  given  in  printing  and  the  trouble 
with  greenish  or  brownish  tones  only  oc- 
curs when  the  exposure  is  considerably 
in  excess  so  that  the  print  flashes  up 
very  quickly  and  has  to  be  quickly  rinsed 
and  fixed  in  order  to  save  it  from  becom- 
ing too  dark.  If  exposure  is  short  enough 
so  that  development  is  fairly  slow  and 
under  ready  control  the  tones  will  not 
suffer.  It  seems  as  if  the  silver  image 
always  develops  up  at  first  in  a  greenish 
or  brownish  tone,  and  only  takes  on  the 
pure  black  tone  with  longer  development. 
The  writer  has  also  noticed  this 
peculiarity  with  plates  and  with  bromide 
papers.  A  certain  length  of  time  of  de- 
velopment seems  to  be  necessary  for  best 
results. 

To  secure  pure  black  tones,  then,  it 
is  only  necessary  to  make  sure  that  pa- 
per is  good  and  fresh,  developer  correct 
and  freshly  prepared,  and  to  avoid  over- 
exposures and  prints  that  flash  up  in 
the  developer.  Correct  developer  is  easy 
to  secure  by  purchasing  from  a  reliable 
manufacturer  or  by  preparing  it  from 
reliable  chemicals  according  to  the  for- 
mula furnished  by  the  manufacturer  of 
the  paper. 

(To  be  continued) 


EVERYDAY  RESEARCH. 

BY   GEORGE   E.    BROWN. 


Not  the  academic  investigation  of  Pro- 
fessor Atomicity  on,  say,  the  relations  of 
the  hy-droscyl  groups  in  aromatic  devel- 
opers, but  the  everyday  practical  re- 
search which,  in  the  same  spirit  as  the 
scientific  investigator,  worms  a  way  out 
of  difficulties,  refuses  to  assume  the  atti- 
tude that  "things  happened  so,"  and  does 
not  rest  until  the  cause  of  such  and  such 
an  effect  is  found — that  is  what  is  wanted 
in  photographic  practice,  and  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  it  are  the  same  as  those 
underneath  the  higher  sciences.  Nature 
holds  her  secrets  lightly,  and  answers 
only  "Yes"  or  "No"  to  the  questions  we 
put  to  her.  So  if  we  are  to  find  out  any- 
thing we  must  make  our  mode  of  ques- 
tioning simple,  so  that  there  can  be  only 
one  interpretation  of  Nature's  answer. 
Take  a  concrete  example.  Your  toning 
bath  will  not  tone.  You  spoil  batch 
after  batch  of  prints.  Now,  this  is  not 
due  to  a  general  cussedness  or  wrong- 
ness.  It  is  due  to  one  or  more  specific 
causes,  and  if  you  are  to  find  out  to 
which  of  the  conditions  the  failure  is  to 
be  ascribed  you  must  so  arrange  matters 
as  to  have  no  doubt  that  certain  other 
conditions  are  above  suspicion.  Your 
prints  may  not  tone  because  the  paper  is 
old  or  stale,  or  because  the  prints  were 
not  washed  enough,  or  because  the  wash 
water  was  unsuitable,  or  because  the  ton- 
ing bath  contained  impure  chemicals,  or 
because  the  dishes  were  contaminated 
with  traces  of  other  baths. 

Probably  you  have  some  reason  for 
suspecting  one  of  these  causes  more  than 
others.  If  so,  the  scientific  method  is, 
make  all  other  conditions  most  favorable 
(save  this  alone),  and  carry  out  the  pro- 
cess with  things  arranged  thus,  along- 
side other  prints  in  which  care  has  been 
taken  to  eliminate  this  unpropitious  fac- 
tor also.  Thus  you  suspect  your  sulpho- 
cyanide  of  being  impure.  You  therefore 
make  two  baths,  one  with  your  ordinary 
supply,   another  with   the  most    refined 


product  you  can  get,  in  each  case  ob- 
serving the  precautions  which  experience 
and  knowledge  suggest.  Thus  you  wash 
in  pure  rain  or  distilled  water,  you  use 
freshest  paper,  and  new  dishes  (or  if 
your  old  ones  show  no  cracks  you  rinse 
them  with  spirit  of  salts,  which  removes 
all  harmful  substances).  Thus  you  will 
get  a  negative  or  positive  answer  to  your 
question — "Is  the  sulphocyanide  wrong?" 

A  man  tells  me  without  a  smile  that 
his  formula  for  a  developer  requires  only 
one-tenth  the  exposure  demanded  if  the 
formula  I  am  at  present  using  is  fol- 
lowed. As  he  is  a  man  and  a  brother, 
I  do  not  accuse  him  of  premeditated  in- 
exactitude. We  agree  to  stand  by  the 
results  of  exposing  a  few  plates,  cutting 
them  in  halves  and  developing  one  lot  of 
halves  in  his  develq)er  and  the  other  lot 
in  mine. 

So,  again,  you  hear  of  the  glorious  re- 
sults of  toning  lantern  slides  by  a  cer- 
tain process ;  yet  bow  few  are  they  who 
will  take  a  single  slide,  treat  half  of  it  as 
directed  (by  tilting  it  in  the  dish)  and 
compare  the  results  on  the  screen.  I 
have  a  lot  of  slides  made  in  this  way 
by  which  I  can  at  once  see  and  show  my 
friends  the  result  of  toning  according  to 
a  certain  formula. 

The  same  method  of  procedure  is  nec- 
essary in  many  other  directions.  Were 
it  followed  we  should  have  errors  of  long 
standing  dying  pretty  soon,  and  impos- 
sible processes  would  cease  to  move  in- 
cessantly from  one  photographic  journal 
to  another,  to  the  amusement  of  him 
who  watches  with  interest  their  travels 
and  disguises. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  point 
out  that  no  one  can  help  a  photographer 
out  of  a  difficulty  better  than  himself, 
provided  that  he  will  look  at  the  question 
all  round  and  that  he  is  fairly  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  effects  of  the  tools  or 
chemicals  he  is  using. 
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DEFECTS  AND  FAILURES  IN  CARBON  PRINTING,  AND 
THEIR  PREVENTION. 

BY  HENRY  W.    BENNETT,  F.R.P.S. 

Mr.  Bennett— one  of  the  leading  European  authorities  on  the  carbon  process — contributes  the 
following  helpful  article  to  **  The  Practical  and  Pictorial  Photographer."  We  feel  sure  that 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  working  this  process  will  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  Mr. 
Bennett's  experiences. — Ed. 


Although  the  carbon  process  forms 
one  of  the  most  attractive  methods  of 
obtaining  prints,  it  offers,  unfortunate- 
ly, more  opportunities  for  defects  and 
failures  than  some  of  its  rivals. 

As  in  other  work,  these  defects  arise 
principally  from  the  worker's  igno- 
rance of  their  cause.  All  may  be  easily 
prevented,  if,  the  reason  being  known, 
suitable  precautions  are  taken.  With 
reasonable  care  in  working  technical 
defects  should  be  absent. 

I,  Storage  of  Tissue. — When  sensi- 
tive tissue  cannot  be  used  convenient- 
ly as  soon  as  received,  it  is  of  the  great- 
est importance  that  it  be  protected 
from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  as 
well  as  from  light.  Wrapping  in  wa- 
ter-proof paper  and  storing  in  a  print- 
ing frame  under  moderate  pressure 
will  fulfil  all  requirements  for  two  or 
three  days.  If  not  so  preserved,  the 
tissue  rapidly  becomes  insoluble.  For 
longer  keeping  a  receptacle  containing 
dry  calcium  chloride  may  be  used.  Al- 
though this  preserves  the  solubility  of 
the  tissue  for  a  long  time,  it  introduces 
a  new  defect.  The  tissue  becomes  very 
brittle.  It  requires  handling  with 
great  care,  as  it  is  difficult  to  avoid 
cracking  or  breaking  the  film  of  gela- 
tine. If  this  method  of  storage  be 
adopted  the  tissue  should  be  freely 
exposed  to  the  air  in  a  dark  cupboard 
or  drawer  for  an  hour  at  least  before 
printing. 

a.  Preparation  of  the  Tissue  for 
Printing. — Carbon  tissue  appears  to 
possess  the  property  of  attracting  dust 
and  small  particles  of  paper,  etc.,  to 
a  greater  degree  than  most  photo- 
graphic printing  media.  It  should  be 
carefully  dusted  with  a  soft  fabric  be- 
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fore  placing  in  contact  with  the  nega- 
tive. 

3.  Safe  Eklge. — Care  should  be  taken 
to  place  the  tissue  so  that  it  does  not 
project  beyond  the  protecting  safe 
edge.  Also  it  must  be  covered  on  all 
sides  to  the  extent  of  one-eighth  of  an 
inch,  at  the  least,  by  the  safe  edge.  If 
not,  frilling  will  inevitably  occur  in 
development. 

4.  Printing. — It  is  imperative  that 
the  same  brand  of  silver  paper  be  used 
invariably  for  the  actinometer  by 
which  the  depth  of  printing  is  gauged, 
or  uniform  results  cannot  be  obtained. 
The  various  brands  differ  materially  in 
speed. 

5.  Albumenized  paper  gains  rapidity 
materially  with  keeping.  Gelatine 
emulsion  papers  remain  constafit  for 
months  if  stored  in  metal  tubes  or 
boxes.  For  actinometer  printing  Solio 
only  should  be  used. 

The  exposure  of  the  tissue  in  the 
printing  frame  will  be  incorrect,  and 
the  resulting  prints  defective,  if  the 
actinometer  does  not  receive  sufficient 
attention.  When  the  instrument  in 
use  is  in  the  form  of  a  single  tint  that 
requires  printing  to  a  standard  depth 
several  times  in  succession  for  gaug- 
ing the  extent  of  the  exposure  of  the 
tissue,  it  is  evident  that  any  delay  in 
changing  the  silver  paper  will  result 
in  a  very  definite  printing  of  the  car- 
bon tissue.  An  actinometer  which 
consists  of  a  series  of  graded  squares, 
which  simply  necessitates  the  exposure 
of  a  single  strip  of  silver  paper  until 
the  number  corresponding  to  the  nega- 
tive shows  a  faint  image,  will  be  the 
most  simple  and  certain  for  amateur 
work.     Its  progress  must  be  watched 
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with  care,  and  the  examination  of  the 
strips  made  under  uniform  conditions. 

6,  The  Image  is  too  Light. — ^This 
is  principally  caused  by  under  print- 
ing. If  the  exposure  in  the  printing 
frame  has  been  carefully  gauged,  and 
the  correct  exposure  for  that  negative 
is  known,  the  weakness  of  the  image 
may  be  caused  by  want  of  sensitiveness 
in  the  tissue.  (The  method  of  secur- 
ing a  uniform  degree  of  rapidity  is 
given  in  the  paragraph  on  sensitiz- 
ing-) 

7.  This  result  may  arise  from  the 
over  development  of  a  correctly  ex- 
posed print,  or  from  commencing  de- 
velopment with  water  at  too  high  a 
temperature;  105  degrees  may  be  con- 
sidered the  standard  temperature. 

8.  The  Image  is  too  Dark. — Al- 
though this  is  mainly  due  to  over- 
printing, yet,  like  the  preceding  de- 
fect, it  may  be  the  result  of  variations 
in  the  sensitiveness  of  the  tissue:  it 
may  be  due  to  other  causes. 

9.  Age  of  Tissue. — ^The  tissue  may 
have  been  kept  too  long,  and  become 
partially  insoluble  in  consequence.  Or 
the  prints  may  have  been  kept  too  long 
after  exposui-e  without  precautions  be- 
ing taken  for  arresting  the  action  of 
the  light,  which  continues  after  the 
print  is  taken  from  the  frame.  This 
continuating  action  may  be  largely 
checked  by  keeping  the  print  under 
moderate  pressure,  as  suggested  for 
unexposed  tissue.  Or  it  may  be  en- 
tirely stopped  by  storing  the  print  in 
a  calcium  tube  or  box.  If  the  print 
has  to  be  rolled  for  storing,  the  sensi- 
tive side  should  be  inwards. 

10.  The  Printed  Tissue  may  fail  to 
adhere  to  the  single  Transfer  Paper. 
This  may  be  due  to  any  one  of  several 
causes. 

11.  Soaking. — The  transfer  paper 
may  not  have  been  soaked  for  a  suffi- 
ciently long  time.  A  thin  paper  will 
not  require  more  than  four  or  five 
minutes.  A  thick  and  rough  paper 
should  remain  in  water  twenty  or  thir- 
ty minutes. 

12.  The  print  may  have  been  soaked 


in  water  too  long  before  squeegeeing 
into  contact.  Dry  tissue  will  curl  with 
the  sensitive  side  inwards  on  being 
placed  in  cold  water.  As  it  becomes 
impregnated  with  water  it  straightens 
out,  and  finally  curls  with  the  sensi- 
tive face  outwards.  It  should  be  taken 
from  the  water  and  squeegeed  into  con- 
tact before  it  becomes  quite  flat.  If  the 
soaking  is  allowed  to  proceed  too  far. 
this  curling  tendency  will  be  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  cause  it  to  leave  the  trans- 
fer paper. 

The  want  of  adhesion  due  to  these 
two  causes  is  evident  at  the  time  of 
squeegeeing  the  prints  to  the  trans- 
fer paper.  That  due  to  the  following 
causes  is  mostly  seen  when  the  print 
is  placed  in  the  developing  tank  only. 

13.  Insolubility  of  the  Tissue.— 
When  the  tissue  has  become  insolu- 
ble through  long  keeping  after  sensi- 
tizing, it  frequently  peels  away  from 
the  transfer  paper,  partially  or  entire- 
ly, when  an.  attempt  is  made  to  re- 
move the  backing  paper. 

14.  Insufficient  Water  between  the 
tissue  and  transfer  paper  when  squee- 
geeing into  contact  may  result  in  im- 
perfect adhesion. 

15.  Air-bubbles  on  the  tissue  when 
soaked  in  water  previously  to  squee- 
geeing it  to  the  transfer  paper  will 
produce  patches  of  imperfect  contact, 
and  consequently   failure   to   adhere. 

16.  Air-bubbles  allowed  tt>  remain 
on  the  transfer  paper  in  the  prelimi- 
nary soaking  will  lead  to  a  similar 
result. 

17.  Blisters  during  development  are 
the  result  of  imperfect  adhesion,  and 
are  most  frequently  due  to  the  causes 
given  in  the  two  preceding  paragraphs. 

18.  Frilling,  or  lifting  of  the  edges 
of  the  print,  is  another  example  of  this 
same  defect.  This  is  very  frequently 
caused  by  the  edges  of  the  print  not 
being  protected  by  a  safe-edge. 

19.  Very  Hot  Water,  or  prolonged 
development,  may  either  cause  or  ag- 
gravate these  defects. 

20.  The  Printed  Tissue  may  fail  to 
adhere  to  the  temporary  support  used 
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for  double  transfer  prints.  This  may 
be  due  to  the  following  causes,  in  ad- 
dition to  those  given  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  relating  to  single  transfer 
paper. 

31.  Insufficient  Waxing  Solution  ap- 
plied to  the  temporary  support,  or 
polishing  and  rubbing  oS  too  much 
of  the  solution.  The  surface  of  the 
temporary  support  should  be  ri'*^*"- ' 
carefully  with  a  piece  of  soft,  fluffless 
fabric,  after  applying  the  solution. 
This  should  be  merely  sufficient  to 
render  the  coating  uniform.  The  sup- 
port should  be  left  with  a  slight  sur- 
face moisture. 

22.  Using  the  Temporary  Support 
too  soon  after  Waxing  is  a  certain 
cause  of  failures.  One  hour,  at  the 
very  least,  should  elapse  if  the  sup- 
port is  hung  in  a  dry  and  warm  room. 
With  careful  storage,  the  supports 
may  be  kept  indefinitely  after  waxing. 

Failure  due  to  these  causes  only  oc- 
cur during  development. 

23.  The  Backing  Paper  is  difficult 
to  Remove. — ^This  may  arise  from  in- 
solubility of  the  tissue,  as  mentioned 
in  paragraph  6,  to  excessive  over- 
printing, or  to  removing  the  backing 
paper  too  soon  after  placing  the  print 
in  the  hot  water.  When  this  difficulty 
as  experienced,  the  print  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  a  few  seconds 
longer,  and  a  fresh  attempt  made  from 
a  different  corner. 

24.  Streaks  and  Markings  appear  in 
the  surface  of  the  print  as  soon  as  the 
image  is  visible.  These  are  mostly 
caused  by  not  keeping  the  print  com- 
pletely submerged  during  the  removal 
of  the  backing  paper,  or  making  long 
pauses  during  that  operation. 

25.  Circular  or  Irregular  Patches, 
lighter  than  the  surrounding  work,  but 
having  a  dark  margin,  which  occur  in 
the  lighter  tones  of  the  picture  in  the 
early  stages  of  development,  are  due 
to  leaving  the  print  too  long  before 
stripping  off  the  backing  paper.  They 
frequently  disappear  during  the  prog- 
ress of  development.  The  backing 
paper  should  be  removed  as  soon  as 


possible  after  placing  in  the  hot  wa- 
ter. 

26.  Well-defined  Light  Streaks, 
Markings  or  Patches  may  arise  during- 
development  or  in  the  alum  bath.  They 
are  most  frequently  caused  by  allow- 
ing the  surface  of  the  print  to  come 
into  contact  with  other  prints,  the  fin- 
gers, or  any  solid  substance.  The  film 
is  extremely  delicate  and  nothings 
must  be  allowed  to  touch  it  until  after 
drying.  When  re-wetted  for  double 
transfer  or  for  mounting  it  may  be 
touched  without  injury. 

27.  Defects  in  Drying  on  a  Tempo- 
rary Support. — ^The  only  failure  that 
may  arise  at  this  stage  is  the  film  leav- 
ing the  temporary  support.  This  is 
caused  by  drying  too  rapidly  or  in  a 
place  that  is  too  warm.  A  cool  place 
and  slow  drying  are  very  desirable. 

28.  The  Film  may  fail  to  adhere  to 
the  final  support  in  double  transfer. 
— Several  causes  may  produce  this  de- 
fect. Either  the  final  support  or  the 
temporary  support  bearing  the  print 
may  not  have  been  soaked  sufficiently 
in  cold  water.  At  the  least,  fifteen  min- 
utes should  be  allowed  so  that  the 
gelatine  may  absorb  water  fully. 

29.  The  Final  Support  may  not  have 
been  immersed  in  warm  water.  It  may 
have  been  immersed  too  long,  or  the 
water  may  have  been  too  hot.  Immer- 
sion in  warm  water  is  necessary  after 
the  long  soaking  in  cold,  in  order  to 
soften  the  gelatine  coating  sufficiently 
to  enable  it  to  adapt  itself  to  the  relief 
of  the  image,  and  also  to  cause  it  to 
adhere.  The  water  must  be  warm,  not 
hot ;  about  ninety  degrees  being  a  good 
temperature.  The  final  support  should 
be  immersed  for  a  few  seconds  only, 
just  until  the  gelatine  becomes  soft 
and  yielding.  If  left  soaking  too  long. 
or  in  water  that  is  too  warm,  part  of 
the  gelatine  coating  dissolves  away, 
and  insufficient  remains  for  forming 
a  bedding  for  the  image.  The  gelatine 
should  be  in  a  semi-soluble  condition 
when   the   transfer   is   made. 

30.  Double  Transfer. — In  the  meth- 
od   given   in    the    Practical    Photogra- 
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pher's  Library  Series,  No.  13,  October, 
1904,  p.  26,  for  working  double  trans- 
fer on»  drawing  paper,  the  failure  to 
adhere  may  arise  from  other  causes 
in  addition.  The  paper  intended  for 
the  final  support  may  have  received 
too  thin  a  coating  of  gelatine.  From 
26  to  30  oz.  of  a  one-in-thirty  solu- 
tion of  gelatine  should  be  used  for  six 
imperial  sheets  of  drawing  paper.  This 
should  be  applied  in  three  or  four 
thin  coatings. 

31.  The  image  will  also  fail  to  ad- 
here to  the  final  support  if  too  little 
gelatine  is  used  in  making  the  trans- 
fer. 

32.  The  Film  may  fail  to  leave  the 
Temporary  Support. — ^Although  simi- 
lar in  effect,  this  is  not  the  same  de- 
fect as  the  preceding.  It  is  due  entire- 
ly to  insufficiently  waxing  the  tempo- 
rary support. 

The  plan  of  keeping  a  stock  of  insen- 
sitive tissue,  and  sensitizing  as  re- 
quired, offers  many  advantages.  Ad- 
ditional precautions  become  necessary, 
however,  to  prevent  defects  arising  in 
sensitizing  or  keeping. 

33.  Insensitive  Carbon  Tissue  will 
deteriorate  seriously  if  allowed  to  be- 


come damp.     In  a  dry  and  cool  place 
it  will  keep  indefinitely. 

34.  Defects  in  Sensitizing  and  Dry- 
ing.— In  order  to  secure  uniform  sensi- 
tiveness, the  strength  and  temperature 
of  the  sensitizing  bath  and  the  time 
of  immersion^  must  be  as  uniform  as 
possible. 

35.  Spots  or  Patches  of  uneven  sen- 
sitiveness are  caused  by  air  bubbles 
forming  either  on  the  back  or  the  face 
of  the  tissue.  Care  should  be  taken, 
immediately  after  immersion,  to  re- 
move any  that  may  have  formed. 

36.  The  Sensitizing  Bath  should  al- 
ways be  alkaline.  An  acid  solution 
produces  partial  insolubility  of  the  tis- 
sue. 

37.  In  Drying  Tissue  after  Sensi- 
tizing, if  it  is  allowed  to  remain  on  a 
ferrotype  plate,  a  little  of  the  sensitiz- 
ing solution  must  be  left  between  the 
tissue  and  the  plate  before  squeegee- 
ing. If  the  tissue  is  drained  before 
squeegeeing,  and  there  is  no  liquid  be- 
tween its  face  and  that  of  the  plate, 
it  will  fail  to  strip  after  drying. 

Drying  at  too  high  a  temperature 
after  sensitizing  will  spoil  the  work- 
ing qualities  of  the  tissue. 
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The  occasion  sometimes  arises  for  the 
production  of  negatives  from  plates  that 
have  been  exposed,  but  a  record  of  the 
exposures  lost.  Frequently,  therefore, 
although  the  plates  are  known  to  have 
had  a  fleeting  visit  from  actinic  light,  it 
happens  that  a  remembrance  of  the  sub- 
ject is  the  only  clue  that  is  followed  in 
the  dark-room. 

Many  other  occasions  may  also  arise 
when  the  photographer  is  called  to  de- 
velop plates  the  exposures  of  which  he 
is  unacquainted  with. 

A  universal  panacea  for  the  treatment 
of  difficulties  of  this  description  has  been 
suggested  in  the  employment  of  time  de- 
velopment. The  many  advantages  of 
this  method  cannot  be  denied,  but  al- 
though there  are  a  great  number  of  pho- 


tographers who  like  to  turn  out  their 
negatives  with  the  assistance  of  as  many 
time,  labor  and  thought  saving  devices 
as  possible,  there  are  as  many  more  who 
delight  in  and  prefer  to  have  a  personal 
finger  in  the  pie,  and  use  their  own 
judgment — good  or  bad — when  dealing 
with  unknown  exposures. 

Dilute  the  Developer. 

With  unknown  exposures,  however, 
the  personal  element  counts  for  little 
unless  some  definite  plan  is  adopted  for 
their  treatment. 

This  treatment,  so  far  as  the  pre- 
liminary stages  of  development  are  con- 
cerned, can  be  summed  up  in  the  ad- 
vice:— "dilute  the  developer." 

Every   exposed  plate  must  be  either 
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underexposed,  normally  exposed,  or 
overexposed.  If  it  has  been  underex- 
posed a  dilute  developer  will  do  no  harm, 
although  a  considerable  time  will  prob- 
ably elapse  before  the  first  appearance 
of  the  image;  if  normally  exposed  a 
similar  developer  will  give  as  good  a 
negative  as  a  strong  solution,  while  if 
the  plate  has  been  overexposed,  the  di- 
lute developer  becomes  a  necessity  if  the 
negative  is  to  be  saved.  In  other  words, 
a  very  dilute  developing  solution  permits 
the  characteristics  of  the  exposure  to 
be  observed  more  easily,  and  gives  more 
opportunity  for  control  if  the  plate  is 
overexposed,  without  in  any  way  en- 
dangering the  final  quality  of  the  image. 

Stand  Development, 

If  several  plates  have  to  be  expedi- 
tiously dealt  with  and  the  exposures  are 
not  known,  no  better  method  of  treating 
them  to  a  preliminary  bath  of  dilute  de- 
veloper can  be  suggested  than  in  the 
employment  of  a  grooved  developing 
trough,  as  used  for  stand  development. 
The  developer  acts  in  the  same  way  on 
the  vertical  plate,  but  should  be  a  trifle 
stronger  than  for  normally  prolonged 
stand  development. 

If  four  ounces  of  normal  strength 
developer  are  added  to  four  pints  of 
plain  water  and  the  trough  filled  with 
the  mixture,  the  plates  can  be  slid 
straight  into  the  grooves  and  left  for  a 
while  without  attention. 

Of  course,  if  only  one  or  two  plates 
are  being  developed,  a  dilute  developer 
made  in  the  above  proportion  can  be 
used  in  an  ordinary  developing  dish,  in- 
stead of  the  grooved  trough. 

A  "Universal"  Developer. 

The  following  formula  for  making  up 
a  developer  is  one  that  can  be  depended 
upon  for  use  with  practically  every  brand 
of  plates  on  the  market.  Being  in  three 
solutions  it  is  far  more  amelnable  to 
modification  and  control  than  a  one  or 
two-solution  developer,  as  its  constitu- 
ents can  be  altered  to  any  extent  to  suit 
individual  cases. 

It  is  clean  and  non-staining,  and  may 


be  used  repeatedly  until  exhausted.  A 
trough  full  of  the  diluted  developer  can 
therefore  be  kept  ready  for  use  for  weeks 
if  well  covered. 

A. 

Hydroquinone  i8o  grs. 

Sodium  sulphite  3  ozs- 

Potassium   bromide    20  grs. 

Water  ao  ozs. 

B. 

Metol  •  • 140  grs- 

Sodium  sulphite 3  ozs. 

Water  20  ozs. 

C. 

Sodium  Carbonate 3  ozs. 

Water  20  ozs. 

The  normal  developer  is  composed  of 
equal  quantities  of  A,  B  and  C.  This 
gives  a  clean  negative  of  good  printing 
quality  and  color.  For  subjects  contain- 
ing violent  contrasts  better  gradation  is 
secured  if  the  normal  developer  is  di- 
luted with  an  equal  bulk  of  water. 

For  overexposure  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  A;  for  extreme  cases  treble  the 
quantity  of  A,  and  add  an  equal  bulk  of 
water  and  one  dram  of  10  per  cent,  so- 
lution of  potassium  bromide. 

For  underexposure  decrease  the  pro- 
portion of  A ;  for  extreme  cases  omit  A 
altogether  and  use  equal  parts  of  B  and 
C. 

Overexposure, 

Overexposure  is  the  principal  cause 
for  anxiety  when  dealing  with  a  batch  of 
unknown  exposures.  Undertimed  ex- 
posures can  remain  in  the  dilute  devel- 
oper with  no  ill  effect  if  kept  well  covered 
up.  The  correctly  exposed  plates  will 
probably  develop  slowly  and  evenly,  and 
with  perfect  gradation  if  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  trough. 

It  is  the  cases  of  extreme  overex- 
posure that  require  to  be  dealt  with 
promptly,  if  printable  negfatives  are 
wanted  without  having  to  resort  to  after 
reduction. 

If  the  grooved  trough  is  used,  the 
plates,  after  they  have  been  in  the  di- 
lute developer  for  half  a  minute,  should 
be  taken  out  and  replaced  in  a  reversed 
position.  This  permits  the  developer  to 
act  evenly  on  the  film,  and  the  operation 
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should  be  repeated  every  time  the  plates 
are  taken  out  and  examined. 

After  they  have  been  immersed  for  a 
minute  or  so,  any  cases  of  abnormal  ex- 
posure will  soon  become  manifest.  Even 
in  this  dilute  developer  the  image  will 
become  faintly"  visible  all  over  the  plate 
as  distinct  from  the  indications  of  un- 
der or  normal  exposure,  when  only  the 
high  lights  appear  a  considerable  time 
previously  to  the  half-tones  and  shadow 
details. 

As  soon  as  an  overexposed  plate  is 
thus  observed,  it  should  be  at  once  re- 
moved from  the  developer  and  trans- 
ferred to  a  dish  of  water,  to  which  sev- 
eral drops  (10-20)  of  a  10  per  cent,  so- 
lution of  citrate  of  soda  have  been  added. 

This  practically  stops  the  action  of 
the  developer,  but  permits  the  image 
to  be  slowly  built  up  later  by  application 
of  the  very  restrained  developer  given 
above. 

Development  in  this  solution  will  be 
rather  slow — say  30  to  90  minutes — ^but 
if  the  development  is  accelerated  the  neg- 
ative will  suffer.  Very  bad  cases  of  over- 
exposure can  thus,  when  ascertained  by 
the  preliminary  application  of  a  very 
weak  developer,  be  overcome,  and  the 
plate  made  to  yield  a  negative  equal  in 
gradation  to  a  perfectly  exposed  speci- 
men. 

Under-exposure. 

If  after  the  plates  have  remained  in 
the  first  dilute  normal  developer  for  five 
minutes  and  no  indications  of  the  image 
appear,  one  should  be  taken  out  and  a 


normal  developer  diluted  with  four  times 
its  bulk  of  water  applied. 

In  this  solution  the  extent  of  the  ex- 
posure will  soon  be  shown,  and  if  it  is 
a  case  of  bad  underexposure,  which  will 
be  betrayed  by  the  high-lights  coming 
up  in  irregular  patches,  leaving  the 
shadows  unaffected,  the  plate  should  be 
placed  in  a  dish  of  plain  water  and  a 
developer  made  up  for  underexposure  as 
given  for  the  previous  page. 

The  plate  is  then  transferred  to  this 
and  allowed  to  remain  until  the  half- 
tones are  out.  It  is  then  placed  again 
in  plain  water  and  covered  up,  and  if 
time  is  no  object,  it  may  be  left  for  an 
hour  or  two  while  the  other  plates  are 
dealt  with. 

All  possible  detail  will  be  brought  out 
by  this  long  soaking  without  clogging  up 
the  high  lights.  Final  density  can  be 
obtained  by  finishing  the  negative  in 
the  normal  developer. 

The  plates  that  give  indications  of 
having  received  correct  exposure  can, 
of  course,  be  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary 
way  or  allowed  to  remain  to  develop  out 
in  the  dilute  developer. 

The  foregoing  methods  are  not  sug- 
gested for  adoption  by  the  photographer 
who  prefers  to  develop  all  exposures 
right  out  by  the  factorial  system  and  de- 
pend on  after-treatment  to  secure  print- 
able density  and  gradation,  but  for  the 
worker  who  has  a  fair  amount  of  time 
to  devote  to  a  subject  that  needs  very 
careful  attention  if  this  after-treatment 
is  to  be  mitigated. — Photographic  News. 
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When  our  president  wrote  me  that  he 
wanted  a  few  words  to-night  on  any  sub- 
ject, I  hardly  knew  what  to  give  you  my 
ideas  on,  but  there  came  to  me  a  thought 
we  seldom  hear  of.  A  few  years  ago,  on 
my  first  visit  to  the  far  West,  I  noticed 
that  everyone  on  meeting  me  and  con- 
tinually thereafter  had  a    ready    hand- 


shake and  a  good,  honest  smile.  The 
more  I  saw  that  smile  and  felt  its  influ- 
ence of  good  will,  the  more  I  became 
convinced  that  if  I  added  that  general 
agreeableness  to  my  own  stock  in  trade, 
the  more  friends  I  would  make  and  the 
more  friends  the  gallery  would  have. 
Before  this,  I  had  been  so  busy  with 
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my  improvements  m  photography  that  I 
never  thought  of  myself  and  the  influ- 
ence I  might  have  on  sitters  and  custom- 
ers. About  this  time  I  met  and  entered 
the  employ  of  that  prince  of  good  fellows 
and  wonderful  business  photographer, 
the  late  F.  H.  Bushnell,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. From  him  I  learned  one  of  the 
best  "business  getters"  that  I  have  ever 
known,  namely,  "Agreeableness  to  Your 
Customers." 

We  may  apply  this  art  in  many  ways 
to  ourselves,  for,  as  he  used  to  say,  many 
a  photographer  could  make  elegant  work 
but  never  rise  above  a  "small  fellow" 
through  his  lack  of  this  most  necessary 
quality.  You  know,  I  know,  we  all 
know  that  it  is  hard  enough  work  to  get 
customers  in  our  places,  then  why  not 
hold  them,  first,  by  good  treatment — yes, 
the  very  best  treatment.  Especially  when 
it  is  so  cheap  and  easy.  That  is,  after 
some  little  practice  for  some  of  us. 

I  know  a  photographer  of  wonderful 
ability  in  our  art  who  is  not  a  business 
success.  Yes,  we  all  know  them.  When 
visiting  a  friend  of  mine  who  knew  this 
particular  photographer,  I  asked  him  why 
So-and-So  was  not  more  of  a  success. 
Quickly  and  earnestly  the  answer  came, 
"Why,  if  you  ever  had  had  your  picture 
taken  by  him  you  would  know.  You 
would  not  want  to  go  back  there  again. 
He  is  the  most  disagreeable  cuss  I  know." 
So  it  goes. 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  that  we,  as 
photographers,  have  the  greatest  busi- 
ness card  of  any  business  Why,  just 
think  of  it,  we  produce  on  all  photo- 
graphs our  name  and  address — stamped, 
written  or  printed — and  customers  buy 
them  by  the  dozen  as  a  usual  thing.   We 


make  one  dozen  photographs,  send  them 
out,  and,  if  they  please  their  receivers, 
we  have  a  chance  for  twelve  new  custom- 
ers in  the  course  of  time.  That  twelve 
dozen  going  out  will  repeat  itself  until 
you  have  photographed  the  community 
in  this  endless  chain  of  advertising! 

Each  photograph  is  a  complete  card, 
all  you  need  now  is  the  extra  boost  your 
first  customer  will  give  you  if  you  have 
impressed  him  with  your  agreeableness, 
and  if  you  carry  it  out  on  all  the  rest 
there  is  no  end  to  it.  We  must  begin  our 
agreeableness  when  they  first  come  in  and 
continue  it  to  the  very  end  of  our  rela- 
tions with  them.  When  they  have  their 
sittings,  when  their  proofs  are  shown, 
and  especially  when  they  have  re-sit- 
tings; when  the  work  is  delivered,  and 
often  when  it  is  not  delivered. 

Most  of  us  find  it  easy  to  be  agreeable 
in  the  first  sitting,  and  with  the  customer 
that  finds  no  fault.  But  it  is  hard  to  be 
as  agreeable  to  the  perpetual  re-sitter 
and  the  fellow  who  won't  accept  the  fin- 
ished work.  But  you  must  be.  Do  you 
expect  him  to  boost  your  gallery  when 
you  force  him  to  take  twelve  photo- 
graphs that  he  only  throws  in  the  fire? 
Your  being  disagreeable  by  making  him 
take  the  twelve  photographs  he  does  not 
like  causes  you  to  lose  twelve  business 
cards  that  have  an  attraction  to  them 
that  make  twelve  people  who  receive 
them  look  at  your  name — ^and,  chances 
are,  pay  your  gallery  a  visit.  No,  you 
would  rather  lose  that  chance  by  your 
disagreeableness  and  lose  your  present 
customer  by  forcing  the  work  on  him. 
Then,  nine  chances  out  of  ten,  you  ruin 
your  future  business  with  this  man  and 
his  friends,  breaking  your  endless  chain. 
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A  SLOW  plate,  one  for  instance  used 
in  making  lantern  slides,  has  a  much  finer 
structure  than  a  very  rapid  plate.  But  I 
do  not  refer  here  to  coarseness  or  fine- 
ness of  grain  of  emulsions,  but  to  the 
coarseness  in  negatives  sometimes  occur- 


ring during  hot  weather  manipulation,  a 
condition  of  things  which  is  not  blam- 
able  upon  the  inherent  quality  of  the 
plate  itself. 

This  coarseness  of  grain  does  not  make 
its  appearance    during    development    or 
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directly  after  it,  but  shows  most  annoy- 
ingly  after  the  plate  is  dried. 

The  negative  which  up  to  this  time  has 
delighted  us  with  its  clearness  and  soft- 
ness, suddenly,  as  it  were,  develops  a 
granularity  often  presenting  the  appear- 
ance as  if  the  expostre  had  been  made 
through  a  fine-grain  screen  such  as  used 
in  making  half-tone  negatives.  You 
might  call  it  a  variety  of  frill,  but  it  is 
not  exactly  a  frilling  and  seems  to  arise 
from  a  decomposition  of  the  gelatine.  I 
believe  it  is  due  to  the  protracted  drying 
incident  to  muggy,  humid,  hot  weather, 
for  when  the  weather  is  even  at  torrid 
heat  and  the  air  dry  there  is  not  so  much 
liability  of  encountering  it. 

The  remedy  would  seem  therefore  to 
have  recourse  to  gome  method  of  quick 
drying.  During  the  humid,  Summer 
weather  frequenfiy  patches  of  wet  persist 
upon  the  negatives  even  though  drying 
has  been  going  on  all  night. 

These  patches  are  of  different  density 
from  the  rest  of  the  negative  and  require 
extra  retouching  if  not  tfo  be  apparent  in 
printing.*    During  hot  weather  ice  water 


should  be  used  both  in  developer  and 
fi3^er,  but  nothing  is  so  effective  to  secure 
rapid  drying  as  the  use  of  formaldehyde. 

Immediately  after  development  rinse 
off  the  plate  (if  pyro  is  used  a  good 
rinse  is  necessary)  with  ice  water,  then 
place  it  in  a  weak  bath  of  formaldehyde 
(i  dram  to  lo  ounces  of  water).  Rock 
the  plate  for  a  minute  and  then  place  in 
hypo. 

After  fixing,  a  second  bath  in  formal- 
dehyde had  better  be  used  as  a  precaution. 
The  negative  is  washed  in  running  water 
for  twenty  minutes.  The  formaldehyde 
so  hardens  the  film  that  even  artificial 
heat  may  be  used  to  dry  the  plate.  But 
one  must  be  cautious  not  to  rinse  the 
plate  from  the  formaldehyde  when  sub- 
jecting it  to  artificial  heat.  It  must  be 
dried  directly  in  taking  it  from  the  formal- 
dehyde, and  then  considerably  high  tem- 
perature may  be  used.  If  a  flame  is  em- 
ployed, do  not  hold  the  negative  too  close 
or  unevenness  will  result.  The  electric 
fan  is  the  best  means  to  expedite  the  dry- 
ing of  a  film. — Journal  of  the  Photo.  So- 
ciety of  Philadelphia. 


PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  WISCONSIN. 


The  tenth  annual  convention  of  the 
P.  A.  of  Wis.  was  held  at  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  April  24th,  2Sth,  and  26th,  Presi- 
dent Berryman  presiding. 

Mayor  Sherburn  M.  Becker,  of  Mil- 
waukee, delivered  a  short  address  of 
welcome  to  the  photographers  present. 

The  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  pre- 
vious convention  was  dispensed  with, 
and  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  were  read  and  accepted;  the 
same  showing  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Association  to  be  very  satisfactory. 
Short  addresses  were  delivered  by  J. 
C.  Howarth,  F.  F.  Hazelett,  J.  M.  Band- 
tel  and  E.  C.  Berryman. 

Mr.  Berryman's  address  was  in  part 
as  follows: 

"Ladies  and  Gentlemen^: — It  is  with 
no  small  degree  of  pleasure  that  I  greet 
you  on  this,  the  opening  day  of  our  tenth 


annual  convention.  Photography  has 
grown  at  a  rapid  rate  in  all  branches. 
Many  new  fields  have  been  opened  up, 
and  the  future  offers  great  possibilities. 

"Thirty  or  forty  years  ago  a  camera 
was  a  rarity,  and  the  enthusiast  who  pos- 
sessed one,  carried  a  mountain  of  traps 
afield  and  smothered  in  a  tent  during  his 
tedious  manipulations  of  the  wet  plates. 
Last  year  the  United  States  alone  made 
three  hundred  thousand  cameras  of  va- 
rious kinds,  and  photographic  business 
reached  the  respectable  total  of  $20,- 
000,000. 

"Such  figures,  though,  do  not  even  hint 
at  the  true  extent  of  the  sun's  aid  in  ob- 
taining exact  copies  of  anything  that  the 
eyes  can  see.  If  one  were  to  tell  the 
ordinary  man  that  photography  has  a 
more  pervading  influence  on  his  business 
life  than   any  other  one    discovery    of 
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which  we  have  an  authentic  record,  he 
would  probably  be  highly  incredulous. 
Yet  it  is  an  indisputable  fact. 

"During  the  next  three  days  you  will 
have  the  opportunity,  not  only  to  study 
the  many  excellent  examples  of  photog- 
raphy on  display,  but  to  hear  lectures 
and  talks  from  those  mentioned  in  the 
program,  and  others,  and  also  to  see 
the  various  demonstrations  from  which 
you  should  make  it  a  point  to  gain  all 
the  knowledge  possible." 

Brief,  remarks  were  made  by  Vice- 
Presidents  F.  W.  Schneider  and  B.  J. 
Brown.  Mr.  Brown's  remarks  related 
to  the  Milwaukee  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation, which  was  organized  two  years 
ago  and  which  is  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, and  has  the  effect  of  establishing 
a  better  feeling  among  the  local  photog- 
raphers. 

It  was  suggested  by  the  Secretary,  that 
members  of  the  profession  should  organ- 
ize in  all  cities  and  States,  and  that  all 
the  associations  should  co-operate  for  the 
advancement  of  the  profession,  artisti- 
cally and  financially. 

The  Secretary  also  called  attention  to 
the  program  for  Wednesday,  and 
strongly  emphasized  the  importance  of 
attending  the  conventions,  and  especially 
the  lectures  and  business  sessions  of  the 
Association. 

April  24th,  1906. 

The  morning  session  was  called  to 
order  at  9.30  by  the  President,  and  the 
Nominating  Committee  proposed  the  fol- 
lowing names  for  the  several  offices: 

For  President — B.  J.  Brown,  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

For  First  Vice-President — W.  A. 
Pryor,  of  La  Crosse. 

For  Second  Vice-President — W.  J. 
Hillman,  of  Richland  Center. 

For  Secretary — ^J.  M.  Bandtel,  of  Mil- 
waukee. 

For  Treasurer — A.  A.  Bish,  of  Chippe- 
wa Falls. 

On  further  nominations  for  President 
being  called  for,  the  names  of  F.  W. 
Schneider  and  W.  A.  Pryor  were  pro- 
posed. The  first  ballot  resulted  in  no 
election.     On    the    second    ballot,    Mr. 


Brown  received  a  majority  of  one  vote, 
and  was  declared  elected. 

All  the  other  candidates  were  duly 
elected  by  consent.  W.  A.  Pryor,  First 
Vice-President;  W.  J.  Hillman,  Second 
Vice-President;  J.  M.  Bandtel,  Secre- 
tary, and  A.  A.  Bish,  Treasurer. 

The  Secretary  addressed  the  Associa- 
tion at  some  length,  thanking  the  mem- 
bers for  their  expression  of  confidence 
and  good  will.  His  election  to  the  office 
of  secretary  for  a  sixth  term,  he  said, 
seemed  to  him  evidence  of  approval  of 
his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  Association, 
He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
continued  support  of  the  membership 
was  necessary  in  order  to  make  tne 
work  of  the  officers  effective  and  to  in- 
sure the  future  success  of  our  conven- 
tions. He  asked  for  the  loyal  support 
of  the  members,  for  their  officers,  and 
earnestly  requested  the  attendance  of 
every  photographer  at  the  next  conven- 
tion, and  especially  to  take  part  in  the 
exhibition  of  pictures  and  the  educational 
and  business  sessions  of  the  convention. 

After  some  discussion  it  was,  decided 
to  hold  the  next  convention  again  in  Mil- 
waukee. 

April  25th,  1906. 

The  afternoon  session  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  at  3.20. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  educational 
session  was  the  lecture  by  Sadakichi 
Hartmann  (Sidney  Allan).  The  lecture 
was  a  most  excellent  one,  and  very  highly 
appreciated  by  the  photographers  pres- 
ent. Mr.  Hartmann  told  of  the  gradual 
improvement  in  photography  and  how 
the  business  should  be  conducted  in  order 
to  elevate  it  and  make  it  more  and  more 
prosperous.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  ten- 
dered to  the  speaker  for  his  excellent 
lecture. 

Mr.  S.  Lawrence  then  gave  a  lecture 
on  the  selection  and  use  of  lenses  for  the 
various  kinds  of  work,  and  a  general,  dis- 
cussion by  the  members  and  visiting  pho- 
tographers followed. 

In  the  evening,  at  8  o'clock,  the  mem- 
bers and  their  friends  assembled  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  St.  Charles'  Hotel, 
where  a    reception    and    musicale  were 
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given  under  the  arrangement  and  man- 
agement of  Mrs.  B.  A.  Rice. 

April  26th,  1906. 

The  morning  was  spent  in  demonstra- 
tions in  toning,  etc.  The  afternoon  ses- 
sion was  called  to  order  at  3  o'clock, 
and  Mr.  Hartmann  criticised  a  number 
of  pictures  taken  from  the  walls  of  the 
Art  Department. 

The  report  of  the  judges  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  "Werner  Trcphy"  was  awarded 
to  B.  J.  Brown,  of  Milwaukee. 

The  "Rice  Trophy"  was  awarded  to 
the  Striffler  Studio,  of  Marinette. 

The  first  award  in  class  "A"  (a  gold 
badge),  to  H.  J.  Leonard,  of  Racine, 

The  first  award  in  class  "B"  (a  gold 
badge),  to  J.  H.  Field,  of  Berlin. 

The  second  award  in  class  "B"  (a  gold 
badge),  to  the  Striffler  Studio,  of  Mari- 
nette. 

The  picture  selected  for  the  Associa- 
tion Salon,  was  taken  from  the  exhibit 
of  H.  J.  Leonard,  of  Racine. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Bish,  of  Chippewa  Falls, 
then  read  a  paper  which  we  have  pleas- 
ure in  printing  at  length  elsewhere  In 
this  issue. 


The  Secretary  then  delivered  a  short 
address  to  the  members,  and  extended  a 
cordial  invitation  to  all  photographers  in 
the  State  and  adjoining  territory,  to  join 
with  us  in  our  next  convention,  arid  by 
so  doing,  help  to  make  the  convention 
of  1907  a  still  greater  success  than  those 
of  the  past. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  tendered 
to  President  Berryman  for  the  excellent 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  the  ses- 
sions of  the  convention  and  the  interest 
shown  by  him  in  the  work  of  'the  As- 
sociation. 

Demonstrations  in  posing:,  lighting  and 
negative  making  were  conducted  by  the 
representatives  of  the  various  firms,  and 
others.  Some  of  these  demonstrations 
were  made  with  the  "Aristo  Lamp"  and 
others  with  the  "Woodward  Lamp." 

Both  the  Active  and  Associate  mem- 
bership expressed  their  satisfaction  with 
the  success  of  the  convention;  the  gen- 
eral cpinion  being  that  it  was  the  most 
interesting  one  that  we  had  ever  held, 
and  that  much  interest  would  be  taken  in 
the  convention  to  be  held  next  year. 
Fraternally, 

J.  M.  Bandtel,  Secretary. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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List  of  Contributors,  Metropolitan  and   ^Vestern  Sections  of  the   Profes- 
sional Photographers'  Society,  of  New  York.     Contributions  from 

Manufacturers. 


Rochester  Btnefit  Performance. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Rochester 
Division,  Western  Section  of  the  P.  P. 
S.  of  N.  Y.,  a  very  succesrful  benefit  con- 
cert was  given  at  the  Cook  Opera  House 
May  6th.  The  proceeds  of  the  benefit 
were  devoted  to  the  fund  the  Western 
Section  is  raising  for  help  of  the  Cal- 
ifornian  photographers. 

The  boxes  were  sold  by  subscription 
for  $25.00  each  to  the  following  firms 
and  individuals:  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
Bausch  and  Lomb  Opt.  Co.,  Century 
Camera  Co.,  the  Rochester  Optical  Co., 


Defender  Photo  Supply  Co.,  Gundlach- 
Manhattan  Co.,  Wollensak  Co.,  Seneca 
Camera  Co.,  Empire  Moulding  Works. 
J.  E.  Mock  and  Dudley  Hoyt. 

Prominent  members  of  the  Rochester 
Camera  Club  occupied  two  large  boxes 
and  both  amateur  and  professional  pho- 
tographic interests  were  well  represented. 

The  net  proceeds  of  the  benefit  after 
all  expenses  have  been  deducted  will 
reach  the  $400  mark.  When  seen  Mon- 
day morning,  Dudley  Hoyt,  chairman  of 
the  Western  Section,  said:  "The  fund  is 
progressing  steadily.  The  wave  of  hys- 
terical  gift-giving   has   passed   and   has 
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been  succeeded  by  a  carefully  considered, 
business-like  collection  for  a  specified 
purpose.  The  Western  Section  will 
close  its  lists  on  May  15th,  and  will  in 
all  probability  send  something  over  a 
thousand  to  California.  All  acknowledg- 
ments will  be  made  through  the  press  irt 
due  season." 

Since  the  receipt  of  this  correspond- 
ence we  have  received  a  letter  from 
President  Dudley  Hoyt  saying  that  the 
fund  collected  by  the  Western  Section 
would  be  distributed  through  the  Profes- 
sional Photographers'  Association  of 
California,  and  that  $500  of  the  fund 
had  already  been  forwarded  to  Secre- 
tary E.  J.  McCullagh  of  the  California 
organization. 

Mr.  Hoyt  added  that  the  informafion 
received  by  him  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
was  such  as  to  lead  him  to  believe  that 
the  utmost  haste  was  needed  in  the  col- 
lection and  forwarding  of  the  diflFerent 
amounts  now  being  gathered,  as  nearly 
every  member  of  the  profession  in  San 
Francisco  and  Santa  Rosa  was  practi- 
cally penniless. 

Subscribers  in  Western  Section. 

The  Western  Section,  P.  P.  S.  N.  Y., 
desires  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  the 
following  contributions  to  the  fund  for 
the  relief  of  the  California  photographers 
who  suffered  through  the  recent  earth- 
quake and  fire : 

E.  F.  Hall,  Buffalo  .* $  5  00 

J.  James  Sipprell,  Buffalo   . .  5  00 

H.  D.  Beach,  Buffalo   s  00 

J.  George  Nussbaumer,  Buff- 
alo  (collected)    15  00 

Charles  E.  Hunt,  North  Ton- 

owanda   500 

H.   E.    Ranier,   Manlius    5  00 

A.   H.    Harscher,   Pittsford. .  5  00 

A.  B.  DeGroat,  Bath 500 

A.   B.   Stebbins,   Canisteo....  500 

Fred.  Robinson,  Ithaca   5  00 

A.  J.  Richards,  Medina 5  00 

Thomas  Smith,  Niagara  Falls  5  00 

E.  L.  Graiff,  Oxford i  00 

C.    P.    Sutton,    Hornellsville.  2  00 

C.  B.  Van  Buren,  Ithaca   ..  i  00 

Irving  Saunders,  Rochester  . .  3  00 

Edw.  Calhoun,  Rochester  ...  5  00 

W.  M.  Furlong,  Rochester  . .  5  00 

J.  E.  Mock,  Rochester  I  00 

H.  L.   Spedding,   Rochester..  i  00 


J.  N.  Hcbcrger,  Rochester  . .  5  00 

F.  E.  Badcr,  Rochester   i  00 

A.  L.  Lehnkering,  Rochester.  2  00 

John  Smith,  Rot^ester i  00 

I.    H.    Luce,   Rochester    ....  5  00 

W.  H.  Denio,  Rochester  ....  i  00 

H.  C.  Gorton,  Rochester 5  00 

L.  DeAmanda,  Rochester  ...  i  00 

C.  H.  Smith,  Rochester  3  00 

Marks  &  Fuller,  Rochester. .  10  00 
N.  V.  Hibbard,  Rochester  . .  2  00 
J.  H.  Croughton,  Jr.,  Roches- 
ter     s  00 

Charles   Zoller    (R.    C.    C), 

Rochester  5  00 

Dudley  Hoyt,  Rochester 5  00 

Rochester  Div.  W.  S.,  P.  P.  S. 
N.    Y.    (entire    amount   In 

treasury)    ; 37  25 

L.  B.  Elliott,  Rochester 10  00 


$189  23 


Theatre    Benefit,    Total    Re- 
ceipts   %7^s  40 

Advertising,    Printing, 
Etc    $73  50 

Theatre,  Rent  250  00      323  SO      388  90 


Small  Contributions 


$578  13 
4  95 


$583  10 
May  9th,  New  York  Draft,  Payable  to 
Secretary,  Photographers*  Associa- 
tion  of   California    500  oa 


Balance $83  10 

Dudley  Hoyt^  Chairman. 

The  Manufacturers. 

The  following  contributions  have  been 
received  from  the  manufacturers: 

Eastman     Kodak      Co.      (in      mer- 
chandise)      $I,500.0D 

G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.   (in  mer- 
chandise)       500  00 

Bansch  &  Lomb  Opt.  Co 250.00 

J.    Di   Nunzio    50  «> 

C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works  50  oa 

Burke   &   James    50  00 

J.  W.  McCabe  &  Co 50  00 

Berlin   Aniline  Works    2$  00 

J.  H.  Andrews,  New  York   10  00 

Subscribers  to  the  National  Relief  Fund 
Amounting  in  all  to  Date,  $617. 
The  following  list  has  been  handed 
to  us  by  the  Committee  on  Publicity  of 
the  New  York  Section  of  the  joint  Na- 
tional Relief  Fund  for  California  Pho- 
tographers : 

New    KorJt.— F.    Wendell,   J.   G.    C^cssford, 
Chas.   Steinberg,  E.  M.  Burrow,   Sarony;  O. 
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C.  Wurst,  P.  MacDonald,  Photo-Miniature, 
A.  F.  Bradley,  Fred.  WaUer,  E.  Bierstadt, 
Pach  Bros.,  Miss  E.  Selby,  S.  J.  Scherer, 
Curtis  Bell,  Alman  &  Co.,  L.  P.  Ames,  Geo. 
H.  Rockwood,  Mrs.  G.  Kasebier,  C  B. 
Schaidcr,  Wortz  Bros.,  Miss  A.  Bingham, 
H.  Mishkin,  J.  Schloss,  S.  H.  Lifshey,  B. 
Fredericks,  B.  J.  Falk,  Misj  H.  Tx>hmann,  N. 
L.  Coe  &  Son,  J.  Hall.  J.  Fisher,  W.  A. 
Morand,  O.  Brunbeck,  Davis  &  Eickemeyer, 
E.  B.  Core,  Sam  Newman,  O.  G.  Mason,  Luigi 
Favata,  I.  Underbill,  J.  A.  Pollock,  Dubois  & 
Nolling,  Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine, 
H.  Hendrickson,  M.  W.  Penfield.  L.  H.  Dreyer, 
A.  C.  Kalt,  Aim6  Dupont,  Mandelkern,  A. 
Werner,  W.  T.  Ross,  C.  E.  BoUes,  R.  Stoll- 
mach,  C.  S.  Harding,  J.  G.  Gardiner,  J.  C. 
M.  Stone,  F.  D.  Le  Clear,  W.  Spiess,  T.  C. 
Marceau.  J.  Byron,  P.  C,  Byron,  Miss  A. 
Weiss,  R.  W.  Phelps,  B.  Mcintosh,  G.  W. 
Fricdrichsen,   W.   G.    Farrand,   G.   G.   Rock- 


wood,  A  A.  Knox.  C.  Blank,  McLean,  Hollin- 
ger  Puffer. 

Milton  Loryea,  Spokane,  Wash. ;  Childs  Gall, 
Ishpenning,  Mich.;  Mrs.  Van  Fleet,  Detroit, 
Mich.;  Rinehart,  Omaha,  Neb.;  M.  Ed.  Wil- 
son, Savannah,  Ga.;  A.  Friend,  Washington, 

D.  C;  H.  F.  Fine,  Photo-Beacon,  Chicago; 

E.  A.  Bass,  Paterson ;  A.  Dozer,  Bucyrus,  O. : 
G.  S.  North,  S.  Norwalk,  Conn.;  M.  Paap, 
Hoboken,  N.  J.;  H.  R  Medlar,  Woodstock, 
III.;  C.  E.  Craven,"  Kane,  Pa.;  F.  E.  Post, 
Denver,  Col.;  J.  Price,  Dover,  N.  J.;  Mrs. 
Armstrong,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  No  Name, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  S.  S.  Riley,  Mich.;  L.  E. 
Imes.  Lansing,  Mich;  J.  H.  Lamson,  Maine; 

F.  W.  Medlar,  Spencer,  la  •  R.  Hines,  Mo- 
bile, Ala.;  W.  W.  Darnell,  E.  Radford,  Pa. 

St.  Louis,  Afo.— H.  A.  Hyatt  Supply  Co., 
I.e.  Cnnkhn,  Kd.  Ro-ch.  ].C  Str-?— .  '^reh- 
hart  Sisters,  T.  Kajiwara,  W.  Schiller,  J. 
&  H.  Arnbumber,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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(A  paper  read  at  the  tenth  annual  convention 
of  the  Photographers'  Association  of  Wis- 
consin, by  A.  A.  Bish,  of  Chippewa  Falls, 
Wis.) 

The  word  "art*'  "covers  a  miiltitude  of 
sins."  It  may  be  likened  unto  a  "jack-o-lan- 
tern" — the  more  you  follow  it,  the  more  else- 
where it  seems,  and  the  faster  we  travel,  the 
farther  we  get  from  success,  at  least  many  of 
us  seem  to  do  so.  There  are  some  reasons 
for  these  things — for  these  half-won,  half-lost 
successes — whether  we  are  endeavoring  to  be 
artists  in  chimney  sweeping,  in  circus  riding, 
in  charcoal  drawing,  in  painting,  or  in  pho- 
tography. One  thing  certain,  it  is  not  "luck," 
for  that  view  of  the  matter  has  been  thor- 
oughly exploded  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
as  proven  by  everyday  histonr  of  the  busines.s 
world,  even  if  such  a  view  of  the  matter  ever 
did  hold  true,  which  is  not  the  case. 

To  me,  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  we 
find  so  many  failures  and  comparatively  suc- 
cessful ones,  is  that  too  many  start  out  on  the 
road,  lacking  any  definite  plan  of  procedure, 
armed  with  little,  if  indeed  any  preparation, 
expecting  to  force  their  "natural  gifts"  into 
abnormal  growth,  and  too,  within  a  few  weeks 
or  months  at  least.  Discouragement  usually 
follows,  for,  not  having  been  schooled  in 
adversity,  we  are  unable  to  cope  with  such  ap- 
paritions as  are  sure  to  beset  our  path.  There- 
fore, the  thing  that  most  concerns  the  future 
professional  photographer  is  the  character  and 
ability  of  the  class  of  young  men  who  to-day 
are  being  attracted  to  the  business,  and  the 
influences  surrounding  them  while  they  are 
endeavoring  to  fit  themselves,  to  become  the 
successors  of  ourselves. 

If  the  hope  of  the  nation  is  centered  in  the 
children  of  to-day,  so  also  is  the  future  stand- 


ard of  photography  as  regards  its  position  in 
the  world  of  ar^  and  its  rank  in  the  business 
world  as  well,  to  be  almost  wholly  determined 
by  the  class  of  men — ^young  men  now — who 
will  soon  take  the  places  of  the  older  work- 
ers. The  boy,  or  young  man,  who  to-day  is 
drifting  into  the  work  without  any  very 
definite  ideas  of  the  same,  or  natural 
fitness  for  it,  and  especially  who  is 
lacking  in  a  general  education,  and  who 
learns  the  simple  manipulations  of  plates  and 
paper,  in  a  gallery  where  cut  prices,  abuse  of 
competitors,  along  with  loose  and  oft  times 
disreputable  business  methods  prevail,  will 
hardly  become  a  first  class  photographer  or 
business  man.  Sooner  or  later  this  apostle  of 
Art  is  brought  face  to  face  with  a  fuller  knowl- 
edge of  the  requirements  for  actual  existence, 
or  in  other  words,  the  "bread  and  butter  side 
of  life."  He  can  then  run  in  debt,  he  can  cut 
prices,  he  can  take  up  fakes,  all,  all  of  which 
will  lead  to  his  complete  undoing. 

You  would  not  think  of  sendincr  your  son  to 
study  law  or  medicine  where  there  are  no 
books  on  the  subjects,  or  where  there  was  no 
professional  atmosphere  in  which  to  thrive 
and  grow.  Or  where  the  man  of  medicine  or 
the  lawyer,  employed  most  of  his  time  and  tal- 
ents to  the  furthering  of  some  schemes  of 
graft,  instead  of  pursuing  his  profession  in  a 
quite,  dignified  and  legitimate  way.  Certain- 
ly not!  Then  if  you  have  no  moral  or  pro- 
fessional pride  as  a  photographer,  do  not 
be  guilty  of  getting  some  one  else  into  the 
business,  with  like  unfortunate  attainments.  I 
call  to  mind  now,  a  case  where  a  bright  young 
man,  fairly  well  educated,  and  who  by  nature 
was  otherwise  fitted  for  the  business,  entered  a 
prallery  as  a  student  where  many  business 
shortcomings  were  painfully  apparent.     This 
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FAILURES  AND  HOW  TO  PREVENT  THEM. 


man  practically  lost  ten  years  of  his  business 
life,  for  after  he  left  there,  where  such  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  prevailed,  it  took  him 
that  long  to  overcome,  somewhat,  some  of  the 
things  that  he  had  absorbed  while  there.  It 
behooves  the  prospective  apprentice  to  investi- 
gate most  carefully,  before  he  commits  himself 
to  any  establishment  he  wishes  to  enter.  Like- 
wise, the  proprietor  should  be  careful  to  in- 
form himself  of  the  capabilities  of  his  appli- 
cant and  also  to  post  him  as  far  as  possible  on 
the  subjects  that  will  make  or  unmake  him 
in  case  he  decides  to  cast  his  lot  with  us  and 
become  a  disciple  of  Daguerre. 

A  few  days  ago  I  saw  a  young  man  oper- 
ating a  buzz  saw.  He  had  only  lately  returned 
from  a  small  gallery,  where  he  went,  expecting 
to  learn  the  business  in  a  short  time.  He 
spent  some  months  there,  and  then  left,  having 
lost  his  time,  as  well  as  what  he  had  paid  tiie 
fellow  to  teach  him  photography.  The  so- 
called  "teacher"  having  been  in  the  business 
less  than  one  year  himself.  As  I  stood  watch- 
ing him  at  his  new  work,  I  wondered  which 
was  the  more  likely  to  carve  out  for  him  the 
mystic  word,  "success,"  the  buzz  saw  he  now 
operated  or  the  one  he  had  so  lately  deserted. 
The  American  people  are  appreciative.  They 
are  grateful  for  any  favors  shown  them,  and 
are  not  slow  to  reward  any  special  display  of 
talent.  The  question  is,  are  you  ready,  fully 
prepared,  to  demonstrate  today  to  your  picture 
buying  public,  that  your  work  has  the  stamp 
the  very  best  that  you  can  do,  and  that  it  is 
worth  what  you  ask  for  it  or  more?  Are  you 
so  conducting  yourself  and  your  business,  that 
you  comm^and  the  esteen  of  your  local  busi- 
ness associates  and  the  patrons  of  your  estab- 
lishment? 

The  public,  the  great  throbbing,  pulsating 
mass  of  humanity,  that  constantly  surround  us 
in  our  public  as  well  as  our  private  life  and 
with  which  we  come  in  contact  at  every  turn, 
have  many,  yes,  very  many  more  ways  of  find- 
ing our  measure  than  we  ofttimes  know  about. 
We  are  sorted  out;  we  are  compared  with 
other  men  and  other  firms  in  like  walks  of 
life;  we  are  sifted  and  finally  placed 
in  the  pigeon  hole;  usually  the  one  our 
talents  and  our  inclinations  seem  to  best  fit  us 
for  by  a  public  that  is  rarely  wrong  in  its 
final  estimate,  and  just  as  inexorable,  for 
squirm  as  we  may,  we  can  hardly  hope  to  es- 
cape, when  once  put  there^.  These  conditions 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  dealer  and  manu- 
facturer as  well  as  to  the  photographer,  and  if 
you  do  observe  these  things  you  mav  confi- 
dently expect  to  enjoy  your  share  of  the  good 
things  here  below,  for  the  world  is  hungering 
for  people  who  can  do  things,  and  who  can 
do  them  right,  without  being  watched,  and  who 
know  some  things,  and  who  know  they  know 
them.  In  the  photographic  field  to-day,  who 
will  carry  the  messages  to  the  thousands  of 
waiting  Garcias? 
A   few  years  ago,  the  late  Marshal  Field, 


of  Chicago,  received  a  letter  from  an  old 
friend  who  was  in  business  in  a  western  town 
a  respected  and  honorable  citizen  of  the  place, 
but  who  wished  to  retire  from  active  life, 
asking  Mr.  Field  to  send  him  a  manager  for  his 
business  interests.  He  said  he  wanted  a  man 
who,  above  all  things  must  be  honest,  of  good 
education,  a  gentleman,  and  one  who  had  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  business  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  manage  and  one  who  was  not  afraid 
to  work.  To  such  a  man  he  could  pay  a  salary 
of  $2,500  per  year.  Mr.  Field  wrote  back  to  his 
friend  that  he  himself  was  looking  for  just 
such  a  man  and  to  one  known  to  fill  the  above 
specifications  he  could  pay,  not  $2,500  but 
^5,000  per  year. 

We  must  all  help  with  our  presence,  our  tal- 
ents and  with  our  money  to  sustain  these  con- 
ventions, for  they  are  doing  more  to  elevate 
photographers  and  the  business  generally  than 
can  be  told  in  words.  Those  of  us  who  have 
been  attending  these  state  and  sectional  con- 
ventions for  the  last  twelve  or  fifteen  years, 
know  whereof  we  speak.  There  is  much  yet 
to  do,  but  let  us  have  the  future  good  of  our 
present  labor  ever  in  sight.  The  "stay  at 
home,"  or  the  man  who  comes  here  only  once 
in  two  or  three  years,  and  who  consequently 
is  not  in  accord  with  associations  and  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  such,  can  not  be  considered  an 
authority  on  such  subjects,  although  he  it  is 
who  usually  offers  most  of  the  criticisms  on  the 
conduct  of  the  association's  affairs. 

Shame  on  you  who  are  only  in  the  business 
for  what  you  can  get  out  of  it !  A  selfish  world 
indeed  would  it  be  if  we  all  took  your  view  ol 
the  matter.  If  you  are  the  slave  of  your  busi- 
ness, it  is  your  own  fault,  most  likely.  If  you 
are  down  in  the  mire,  you  can  not  hope  to 
mend  matters  by  simply  sitting  by  and  bewail- 
ing your  fate.  Ours  is  a  noble  profession  as 
Prof.  Hartmann  said  yesterday,  and  we  ought 
to  be  proud  of  any  part  that  we  may  take  in 
further  ennobling  it.  We  all  can  help  in  some 
ways  with  our  talents;  our  money,  or  by  our 
presence  here  at  these  helpful  meetings.  The 
day  is  here  now,  when  the  line  dividing  the  pro- 
gressive, earnest  and  deserving  photographer 
from  the  other  fellow  is  sharply  drawn.  By 
your  presence  here,  I  take  it  for  granted  that 
you  are  on  the  right  side  of  the  line,  and  that 
you  are  getting  enough  out  of  these  meetings 
to  fully  warrant  your  continuing  to  attend 
and  to  assist  in  everv  way  to  still  further  the 
good  work  already  done. 

Portrait  photography,  in  portraying  the 
forms  and  faces  of  loved  ones,  in  recalling 
and  preserving  most  sacred  memories  of  those 
who  would  otherwise  be  lost,  buried  in  the 
oblivion  of  the  past,  and  in  keeping  alive  and 
nourishing  affections  which  the  separation  of 
land  and  seas  cannot  sunder,  in  the  solace  it 
extends  in  the  homes  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor  alike,  it  performs  a  service  that  entitles 
it  to  a  grateful  people,  as  one  of  the  most 
subtle    blessings   known    to    mankind.      What 
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memories  of  joy  and  sadness  are  recalled 
when  we  look  again  upon  the  picture  of  a 
father,  mother  or  friend  who  long  since  has 
passed  away,   and  when  we  look  again   and 
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the  vision  grows  stronger  and  they  seem  to 
stand  again  by  our  side,  and  as  we  see  them 
again  through  our  tears,  we  exclaim.  Thanks, 
thanks,  noble  art! 


TRADE    NOTES. 


The  camera  cataloe^ues  become  more  at- 
tractve  than  ever.  The  new  Kodak  cata- 
logue, with  its  handsome  Darby  and  Joan 
cover,  contains  sixty-four  pages  of  interesting 
matter  for  the  camera  worker. 

The  ambitious  picture-maker  will  find  the 
proverbial  long-felt  want  more  than  filled  b} 
the  latest  addition  to  the  Kodak  family,  the 
new  No.  4,  A  Folding  Kodak.  Following  the 
lines  of  the  well-known  No.  3  A.  F.  P.  K, 
the  size  of  the  picture  is  increased  to  5Ji  x 
6y2  inches.  A  special  feature  of  this  camera 
is  the  optical  equipment,  the  lens  and  shutter 
being  such  as  is  ordinarily  furnished  with 
the  highest  grade  5x7  cameras.  It  is  not 
in  the  least  complicated  and  notwithstanding 
the  large  sized  picture  it  takes,  it  folds  into 
a  smaller  compass  than  one  would  believe  pos- 
sible, when  closed  measuring  only  2^  inches 
in  thickness. 

In  landscape  work  it  alBFords  great  scope  for 
the  composition  of  the  picture,  used  either 
vertically  or  horizontally.  By  means  of  an 
adapter  the  camera  becomes  available  for  glass 
plates.  The  price  of  this  new  camera  is  $35.00. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  a  catalogue,  it  will  in- 
terest you. 


"Aids  to  Artistic  Aims"  is  the  title  of 
a  well  illustrated  booklet  put  out  by  the 
Bausch  &  Iromb  Opt.  Co.  Every  other  page 
is  a  picture,  and  the  other  pages  are  devoted 
to  descriptions  of  some  of  the  Bausch  & 
Lomb  anastigmats,  especially  those  for  hand 
camera  work. 

If  you  have  not  decided  upon  a  lens  for 
your  hand  camera  outfit,  get  a  booklet  and 
it  will  help  you. 


From  the  Yunit  Chemical  Company  of 
Rochester  we  have  just  received  a  copy  of 
their  new  list  of  materials  for  photography, 
listing  and  describing  at  length  the  various 
specialties  manufactured  by  this  firm. 


We  have  used  the  goods  ourselves  and 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them  to 
our  readers.  When  you  deal  with  the  Yunit 
Co.  you  get  the  goods  delivered  free  at  your 
studio.  And  you  have  their  guarantee  that  the 
goods  are  as  represented  0/  your  money  is  re- 
funded. If  you  have  not  tried  the  Yunit 
Products  it  will  certainly  pay  you  to  write 
for  particulars. 


The  "SaENTo"  shutter  has  made  an  in- 
stant success.  The  Kalamazoo  Shutter  Co 
writes  that  thejr  are  already  unable  to  meet 
the  demand.  From  letters  we  have  seen,  we 
gather  that  it  is  the  most  practical  and  silent 
shutter  now  on  the  market.  Get  in  line  with 
your  order  to  secure  early  delivery. 

Why  Cooke  Lenses  Excel  is  the  bold  head- 
line of  a  new  display  hanger  issued  by  Taylor, 
Taylor  &  Hobson,  Ltd.  The  reason  is  unfolded 
in  a  series  of  diagrams  that  tell  the  story  both 
plainly  and  pointedly.  Look  for  it  at  your 
dealers. 


We  are  glad  to  notice  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  business  of  W.  H.  Murphy  &  Co.,  of 
New  York.  Starting  some  two  years  ago, 
this  firm  has  come  rapidly  to  the  front.  They 
carry  very  full  lines  of  all  the  best  photo* 
graphic  specialties  and  apparatus.  Their  line 
of  high-grade  card  stock  is  one  of  the  biggest 
in  the  East. 

Photographers  in  search  of  fresh  goods  and 
prompt  service  will  do  well  to  give  this  firm 
a  trial.  It  will  pay  you  to  look  up  their  an- 
nouncement on  another  page  of  the  magazine. 

To  The  Editor. 

Dear  Sir  : — ^We  beg  to  announce  through  the 
medium  of  your  valuable  columns  that  the 
firm  of  Telgmann  and  Torka,  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, our  General  Agents  for  the  Pacific 
Coast,  have  resumed  business  at  1107  Turk 
Street,  same  city.  They  will  carry  in  stocky 
as  heretofore,  a  complete  line  of  our  goods. 

Their  new  construction  and  repair  depart- 
ment will  be  fully  up-to-date  and  provided 
with  greatly  increased  facilities.  Their  factory 
is  being  built  on  a  very  much  larger  scale,  and 
is  being  fitted  at  a  considerable  expense  with 
improved  machinery  of  the  very  latest  and 
most  approved  design. 

We  will  gladly  extend,  through  Messrs. 
Telgmann  and  Torka,  all  possible  facilities  to 
photographers  who  have  lost  their  belongings 
in  the  recent  catastrophe  and  help  them  to  re- 
open business  either  through  the  loan  of  lenses 
and  apparatus,  or  by  extension  of  credit  when- 
ever necessary,  or  any  other  means  at  our 
disposal. 

Thanking  you  for  the  insertion  of  the  pres- 
ent lines,  we  remain, 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  P.  Goerz  Opticai.  Works. 
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The  New  Zealand  International  Exhibition, 
to  be  held  at  Christchurch,  November,  1906, 
to  April,  igo7,  is  to  have  an  extensive  photo- 
graphic department.  The  committee  invite? 
exhibits  in  the  following  classes:  Portraiture, 
pictorial  photographs,  scientific  and  technical 
photographs,  apparatus  and  material,  process 
work  and  lantern  slides. 

Entry  forms  must  reach  the  Secretary  (Pho- 
to Section),  New  Zealand  International  Ex- 
hibition, Christchurch,  N.  Z.,  not  later  than 
October  ist.  Further  particulars  can  be  had 
by  writing  to  the  above  address  or  to  this 
office. 


From  the  studio  of  Mr.  T.  Smith,  Niagara 
Falls,  we  have  received  the  best  argument  yet 
in  favor  of  his  city's  claim  that  Niagara  Falls 
offers  special  attractions  to  conventioners.  We 
refer  to  four  very  fine  pictures  of  the  falls 
and  the  cataract.  The  National  Convention 
offers  a  combination  of  busmess  and  pleas- 
ure that  will  undoubtedly  draw  a  very  large 
attendance,  a  convention  that  promises  to 
be  great  in  every  sense  of  the  word  held  at 
one  of  Nature's  grandest  beauty  spots. 


Mr.  Jas.  S.  Radcuffe,  of  Millville,  N.  J., 
has  sent  us  a  series  of  photographs  of  barn- 
yard fowls,  some  of  which  we  reproduce  on 
another  page  of  the  magazine.  From  Mr. 
Radcliffe's  description  of  his  experiences,  we 
gather  that  the  hen  is  not  a  good  sitter— that 
is,  photographically. 

Mr.  Radcliffe  will  pardon  us  if  we  make  a 
point  somewhat  at  his  expense,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  readers.  In  his  letter  he  remarked  that 
he  received  a  message  over  the  telephone  from 
a  prize  chicken  farm  some  few  miles  out  of 
town,  asking  if  he  could  take  photographs  of 
poultry.  Of  course,  he  said  that  he  could,  and 
made  a  mental  note  that  the  work  would  help 
out  a  quiet  month. 

The  point  we  want  to  make  is  that  the 
live  photographer  should  not  have  any  quiet 
months.  As  soon  as  his  studio  work  slackens 
he  should  get  out  and  drum  up  commercial 
work.  It  has  great  possibilities,  but  they 
will  not  always  come  over  the  'phone  unsought. 


New  York  is  at  last  to  have  a  school  of 
photography.  We  often  wondered  why  New 
York  did  not  have  such  a  school.  We  are  glad 
to  see  that  Mr.  Milton  Waide  has  incorporated 
his  school.  There  is  in  this  a  promise  of  an 
institution  that  will  be  a  credit  to  itself  and  the 
city. 

A  good  location  has  been  secured  at  32 
Union   Square,  and  arrangements  are  almost 
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completed  towards  securing  a  staff  of  thor- 
oughly competent  teachers.  Further  particu- 
lars of  the  school  will  be  given  in  our  next 
issue. 


The  Camera  Ci^ub  of  Hartfori>— one  of  the 
oldest  camera  clubs  in  the  country — recently 
gathered  together  an  interesting  exhibition 
of  the  work  of  the  leading  women  photogra- 
phers in  America.  Some  thirty-two  of  the 
leading  workers  are  represented  by  200  prints. 
To  Miss  Jesse  Tarbox  Seals,  of  New  York, 
was  given  the  credit  of  having  the  best  ex- 
hibit. Amongst  others,  we  noted  such  promi- 
nent names  as  Miss  Frances  B.  Johnston, 
Washington,  D.  C;  Miss  Mary  Camell,  Phil- 
adelphia.  Pa.;  Miss  Alice  Houghton,  New 
York;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Pearce,  Waukegan,  Wis.; 
Miss  Hannah  Scott,  Independence,  Kas.,  and 
Mrs.  Myra  A.  Wiggin,  Salem,  Ore.. 

The  credit  of  the  exhibition  is  due  to  *thc 
officers,  who  are:  Dr.  Frederick  S.  Crossfield, 
president;  Clayton  P.  Chamberlain,  secretary; 
W.  S.  Jacobs,  corresponding  secretary; 
R.  La  Monte  Russel,  treasurer;  and  to  H. 
O.  Warner,  A.  L.  Gillette  and  James  Wyper. 
Mr.  Warner  has  had  the  exhibition  in  charge 
and  it  was  he  who  collected  the  pictures. 


From  letters  received,  we  are  glad  to  know 
that  our  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sec- 
ond annual  convention  of  the  Professional 
Photographers'  Society,  of  New  York,  which 
appeared  in  the  May  number  of  the  magazine, 
has  given  general  satisfaction,  more  especially 
to  those  most  interested. 


Calling  upon  Pirie  MacDonald  a  few  days 
ag6,  we  noted  with  pleasure  the  official  an- 
nouncement from  the  Ministry  of  Industry  and 
Commerce,  Paris,  of  his  election  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  French  Academy,  dating  from 
March  i,  1906. 

This  is  an  honor  of  which  the  sturdiest 
American  may  well  be  proud,  and  it  sits 
peculiarly  well  upon  the  lightsome  Pirie. 


The  17th  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Nebraska  Photographers*  Association,  held  at 
Omaha,  May  15  to  18,  was  a  record  breaker 
in  the  history  of  the  Association.  Not  only 
was  the  attendance  greater  than  at  any  pre- 
vious meeting,  the  exhibits  were  more  numer- 
ous and  of  a  higher  quality.  Next  year's  meet- 
ing is  to  be  held  at  Lincoln,  Neb.  Mr.  Jno. 
F.  Wilson,  Pawnee  City,  was  re-elected  pres- 
ident for  a  second  term. 


PORTRAIT 
By  Curtis  Bell,  Nevr  York 
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PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA 

••  ON  TO  NIAGARA  " 


"On  to  Niagara"  should  be  the 
watchword  of  all  photographers  inter- 
ested in  their  craft.  Are  you  one  of 
them  and  are  you  ready?  Have  you 
that  exhibit  ready  to  help  make  the 
best  collection  of  portrait  photography 
ever  shown  at  a  national  convention? 
It  is  not  the  large  number  of  pictures 
we  want  so  much  as  the  high  quality 
of  same. 

There  will  be  only  two  classes  of  ex- 
hibit— complimentary,  and  for  salon 
honors.  For  the  latter  the  best  twen- 
ty-five pictures  will  be  selected  by  the 
judges  to  hang  as  "A  Salon  Exhibit." 
What  more  could  you  wish  for  than 
the  honor  of  having  one  of  your  pic- 
tures selected  as  one  of  the  best  twen- 
ty-five portraits  of  the  convention?  Is 
it  not  as  great  an  honor  as  winning  a 
medal  or  trophy?  The  convention  will 
be  asked  to  authorize  the  reproduction 


of   the   twenty-five   salon   pictures    in 
next  year's  Association  Annual, 

Now  get  busy  and  have  your  exhibit 
ready.  We  want  it.  We  want  your 
presence  and  want  you  to  help  make 
the  Niagara  Falls  Convention  the  suc- 
cess it  is  bound  to  be.  The  profit  to 
you  will  be  great  and  it  will  repay  you 
an  hundred  fold  for  the  few  dollars  it 
costs  in  railroad  fare  and  a  few  days' 
hotel  expense. 

Pictures  may  be  sent  complimentary 
if  preferred.  All  exhibits  sent  are  eligi- 
ble for  salon  honors.  Those  pictures  not 
selected  for  the  salon  will  be  hung  in 
the  complimentary  section.  Pictures 
to  be  sent  prepaid,  addressed  to  C.  J. 
Van  Deventer,  first  vice-president,  Cat- 
aract-International Hotel,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  must  be  received  in 
Niagara  Falls  not  later  than  August  3d. 
Fraternally  yours, 

C.  T.  Van  Deventer. 
First  Vice-President,  P.  A.  of  A. 
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BY   SIDNEY   ALLAN. 


It  is  well-nigh  impossible  to  talk 
ten  minutes  about  photography  with- 
out mentioning  the  name  of  J.  C. 
Strauss.  No  other — neither  Pirie  Mac- 
Donald's  nor  the  cryptic  Steichen's — sug- 
gests itself  so  readily  to  our  mind, 
comes  so  easily  tripping  on  our  tongue, 
though  we  may  have  never  enjoyed  fhe 
hospitality  of  the  Growlery  nor  idled 
away  a  gray  afternoon  amidst  the 
roseate  pleasures  of  the  Tower  room. 
Strauss,  more  than  any  other  of  his 
brother  craftsmen,  has  realized  the 
necessity  of  making  concessions  to  pop- 
ularity, and  he  has  nxade  them  in  a 
broad  and  brilliant  Western  fashion. 
His  "shop,"  with  the  air  of  a  French 
castle,  with  its  elegant  and  yet  mat- 
ter-of-fact equipments  and  its  insolent 
waste  of  space,  boldly  proclaims  the 
advance  the  profession  has  made  in 
recent  decades,  and  proves  beyond 
doubt  that  also  a  portrait  photographer 
may  possess  a  striking  and  even  pompous 
personality. 

Tall  and  brusque,  with  hair  that 
curls,  and  eyes  that  twinkle  ironically 
and  continually — the  sort  of  man  at 
whom  women  look  regardfully — he 
lives  in  St.  Louis  and  has  made  his 
studio  one  of  the  sights  of  that  lightest 
and  most  coquettish  of  Western  towns. 
He  has  made  the  city  photographically 
his  own  by  right  of  personal  conquest. 

Twenty-seven  years  ago  he  opened 
there  a  little  shabby  gallery,  and  did 
the  ordinary  down-town  trade.  His 
work  was  probably  not  much  worse 
nor  much  better  than  the  average  en- 
countered in  such  premises.  They  rep- 
resented the  attempts  through  which 
every  young  ambitious  photographer 
passes  on  his  way  to  a  knowledge  of 
his  own  thought  and  his  own  style. 
But  he  was  shrewd;  he  sized  up  his 
competitors;  he  studied  the  wants  of 
his  time  with  all  its  conventions  and 
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limitations  (over  which  man  has  no 
control)  ;  sought  how  best  to  turn  to 
account  the  material  he  had  on  hand, 
and  slowly  but  steadily  made  his  way 
into  public  favor,  until  he  completely 
mastered  the  trick  of  pleasing  the  pub- 
lic. His  cleverness  in  that  respect  is, 
in  these  days,  amazing,  almost  diabol- 
ical. 

As  a  portraitist  Strauss  is  what  I 
would  call  a  "brutalist."  He  does  not 
merely  endeavor  to  control,  but  actual- 
ly tries  to  force  the  countenance  of  a 
sitter  into  its  most  favorable  expres- 
sions. He  makes  his  sitter  assume  an 
attitude,  a  gesture,  a  twist  of  the  body 
that  he  considers  characteristic,  and 
then,  with  bulb  in  hand,  lies  in  wait 
for  some  fugitive  expression  that  will 
yield  a  significant  and  impressive  rep- 
resentation of  the  subject,  and  lend 
life  and  suggestive  force  to  the  objec- 
tive record  of  the  camera.  Like  a  ban- 
dit ready  to  seize  upon  a  victim  and 
rob  it  of  all  the  beauty  it  calls  its  own, 
he  crawls  around  his  sitter,  restless  as 
a  panther,  peering  into  his  face  and  re- 
arranging the  light  effect  at  every  mo- 
ment (his  sidelights  are  frequently  the 
best  part  of  the  performance),  and 
when  the  reflection  of  a  congenial  mood 
flits  across  the  features  before  him — 
presto!  Before  the  sitter  is  aware  of 
it,  the  thing  is  accomplished,  and  you 
only  have  the  familiar  remark  of 
Strauss  to  his  assistant,  "Boy,  did  you 
get  that?" 

And  the  "boy"  is  so  wonderfully 
trained  that  he  invariably  realizes 
Strauss's  intentions.  Strauss's  operat- 
ing tactics  are  really  marvels  of  rapid- 
ity. Four  to  six  exposures  a  minuute 
are  mere  play  to  him.  He  works  his 
camera  like  a  breech-loading  gun.  It 
is  very  much  like  target  practice  at  high 
sea;  he  aims  at  a  certain  facial  expres- 
sion, and  whenever  any  indication  of 
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it  appears,  he  fires  away  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, operating  his  bulb  with  amaz- 
ing alacrity.  Also  Falk  and  Pierce 
deserve  the  title  of  "men  behind  the 
gun,"  but  there  is  a  difference.  Falk, 
learned  as  he  is  in  photographic  bal- 
listics, is  not  quite  nimble  enough  to 
fire  away  in  volleys ;  and  Pierce  (really 
a  disciple  of  Strauss),  although  cour- 
ageous enough  to  sail  over  torpedoes 
or  any  house  portraiture  obstruction, 
somehow,  does  not  aim  quite  as  ac- 
curately. 

And  this  is,  after  all,  the  secret  of 
success  of  all  portraiture  of  this  kind. 

Strauss  seems  to  be  more  versed  in 
the  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
seems  to  be  a  more  efficient  character 
reader.  He  has  the  changes  of  physi- 
ognomy, the  range  of  external  appear- 
ances at  his  beck  and  call.  Using  a 
rubber  tube  of  extraordinary  length — 
I  have  never  seen  a  longer  one — ^his 
movements  are  in  no  way  handicapped ; 
he  can  stand  twenty  feet  away  from 
his  sitter  and  still  practice  his  hyp- 
notic coaxing  and  invigorating  meth- 
ods. 

And  he  juggles  so  expertly  with  rub- 
ber bulb  and  tube  that  he  almost 
persuaded  me  that  photography  was 
all  slight  of  hand. 

The  natural  fugitive  expression  is 
Strauss's  strength  and  weakness.  Por- 
traiture of  this  kind  is  surprisingly  in- 
teresting, but  a  trifle  impersonal,  not 
so  much  as  rfar  as  the  photographer 
is  concerned — this  particular  method 
gives  as  much  scope  to  the  display  of 
individuality  as  any  other — but  from 
the  sitter's  standpoint.  A  snap-shot 
portrait — and  what  else  is  it! — rarely 
becomes  typical,  the  exposure  is  too 
short  to  enable  one  to  seize  upon  the 
essential  characteristics  of  a  face.  An 
idealization  is  purely  accidental.  And 
yet — after  many  a  sleepless  night — 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
is,  after  all,  the  most  logical  method, 
and  the  one  which  I  most  heartily  en- 
dorse. 

What  the  public  wants  first  of-  all 
is  a  natural  likeness.     Coburns  are  no 


photographic  commodity.  A  momen- 
tary expression  may  look  at  times  very 
queer,  notwit^istanding  that  it  may  be 
perfectly  accurate.  No  matter  how  in- 
timately we  may  be  acquainted  with 
a  person,  it  is  impossible  to  compete 
with  the  camera  and  discover  all  the 
subtle  variations  of  his  or  her  (as  it 
may  be)  facial  expressions.  It  is  at 
this  point  where  the  genius  of  the  por- 
trait photographer  comes  in,  his  abil- 
ity to  read  character,  to  reflect  through 
external  appearances  the  disposition  of 
the  sitter.  A  long  exposure,  the  com- 
posite of  several  fugitive  expressions, 
on  the  other  hand,  may  be  more  typical, 
but  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
less  subtle,  more  stereotype  and  less 
natural.  And  for  that  reason,  mark 
my  word,  the  "brutalisf'  will  win 
out  in  the  long  run. 

And  this  brutal  inter-penetration  in- 
to a  person's  character  is  really  what 
interests  me  most  in  Strauss's  work. 
His  workmanship  is  as  elegant  and 
elaborate  as  that  of  a  dozen  other  men 
— not  more  so  and  not  less.  He  has, 
of  course,  also  been  influenced,  but  not 
to  his  undoing,  by  the  tonal  move- 
ment, and  indulges  in  the  harmless 
pastime  of  painting  meaningless  pic- 
torial backgrounds  into  his  pictures. 
But  these  are  merely  mannerisms  that 
do  not  count  in  the  final  summing  up 
of  his  abilities. 

What  I  admire  in  Strauss  is  that 
he  works  with  the  true  intensity  of  an 
artist.  His  work  is  visible.  He  has 
faith  in  himself,  and  is  in  love  with 
the  work  he  does.  His  special  faculty 
as  a  reader  of  physiognomies  is  self- 
centered;  it  revolves  on  its  own  pivot. 
He  has  not  enriched  the  world  with 
morbid  pictorial  fragments  like 
Steichen,  but  poured  forth  a  rich  and 
vivid  stream  of  average  excellence.  He 
is  a  natural  man,  who  loves  all  that 
tends  to  expand  his  emotions,  and  his 
portraits  (mediocre  as  at  least  10  per 
cent,  of  them  are)  are  merely  the  ex- 
pression of  his  joy  in  expensive  life. 
And  for  that  reason  I  like  best  to  think 
of  Strauss,  sitting  in  his  tower  room, 
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when  the  strain  of  work  is  over,  giving 
his  friends  the  benefit  of  his  whole- 
some, spendthrift  nature,  his  wit,  his 
heart,  his  intelligence.  He  is  as  whole- 
souled  and  magnetic  a  personality  as  I 
have  ever  known,  and  he  is  always  tri- 
umphantly himself. 

But  what  does  it  really  matter  what 
I  or  anybody  else  think  of  him !  He 
is  one  of  the  men  who  has  made  good 
in  his  profession,  as  well  as  in  his  life, 
and  that  is,  after  all,  the  principal  thing 
in  all  nooks  and  byways  of  our  earthly 
existence. 

Strauss  is  not  merely  playing  a  very 


important  role — if  not  the  most  impor- 
tant— in  American  portrait  photog- 
raphy of  the  last  ten  years;  but  has 
also  created  a  mode  of  doing  things  in 
a  gallant  and  lavish  way  that  has  at- 
tracted and  influenced  all  the  photog"- 
raphers  of  his  generation.  In  his  pro- 
fession he  is  the  most  accomplished 
man  of  affairs  living — master  of  all  the 
artifices  and  secrets  of  pleasing  the 
public  and  yet,  withal  an  excellent 
craftsman,  an  expert  portrait  photog- 
rapher, full  of  originality,  insight  and 
selection,  whom  I  admire  and  whom 
all,  I  presume,  respect. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC  ETHICS.  * 


BY    PIRIE   MACDONALD. 


Some  of  the  people  said  to  me  this 
morning,  "Why  did  you  come  down  on 
the  last  day?"  I  have  been  to  several 
conventions  and  the  experience  of  wak- 
ing up  in  the  morning,  going  through 
your  clothes  and  fino.ng  a  broken  pack- 
age of  cigarettes,  a  couple  of  car  tickets 
and  a  quarter,  and  feeling  as  though  you 
were  sure  you  must  have  had  a  good 
time;  I  know  all  about  that,  and  that  is 
one  of  my  reasons  for  coming  down  on 
the  last  day.  Then,  too,  I  had  a  topic, 
and  it  seemed  to  me  it  didn't  fit  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  joyous  period.  I 
have  been  asked  to  speak  on 

Photographic  Ethics. 

Ethics  Webster  describes  as  being  the 
science  of  human  duty.  Every  other 
profession  that  we  know  of  that  has  be^n 
established  for  any  length  of  time  has 
found  itself  forced  to  a  system  of 
ethics — a  system  of  understanding,  man 
to  man,  each  to  the  other  realizes  that  a 
certain  course  is  the  only  course  which 
is  right,  and  that  all  other  courses  are 
wrong. 

Due  to  the  fact  very  probably  that  this 
profession  of  ours  is  so  comparatively 
recent  of  birth,  we  haven't  been  able  to 

*  An  address  given  before  the  Washington 
Convention,  1906. 


get  together  and  arrange  a  code  of 
ethics.  We  know  individually  what  we 
believe  to  be  right  and  wrong,  but  we 
are  all  built  differently  and  what  one 
man  considers  right  the  other  man  con- 
siders not  quite  right,  and  the  result  is 
instead  of  a  line  being  drawn  absolutely 
straight,  it  wavers,  and  the  result  is  that 
we  do  have,  as  I  heard  remarked  only  a 
short  time  ago,  a  lot  of  petty  jealousies. 
My  friends,  I  believe  that  tfiey  are  not 
jealousies,  but  largely  a  lack  of  under- 
standing of  one  another. 

We  have  in  New  York  City  an  organi- 
zation that  has  been  putting  people  to- 
gether in  groups,  and  those  people  who 
have  been  associated  most  closely  to- 
gether have  an  infinitely  better  under- 
standing of  one  another  than  any  scat- 
tered set  of  photographers  of  the  same 
number,  in  the  wx)rld. 

The  Duties  We  Owe, 

In  considering  this  question  of  ethics — 
and,  truly,  I  do  not  propose  boring  you 
with  a  long  dissertation  on  the  science  of 
right  and  wrong,  but  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary to  explain  the  proposition  in  order 
that  I  may  logically  draw  to  an  end.  In 
the  ethics  of  photography  we  have  three 
vital  points  which  we  must  consider. 
Thev  are 
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(i)  That  duty  we  owe  to  the  patron. 

(2)  There  is  the  duty  which  we  owe 
to  the  profession;  and, 

(3)  There  is  the  duty  which  we  owe  to 
ourselves. 

The  duty  that  we  owe  to  the  patron  is 
beyond  any  kind  of  question  the  first 
duty.  Because  of  this  unformed  condi- 
tion that  we  are  in  we  have  been  prone 
to  look  on  the  customer,  the  patron,  as 
common  prey;  a  person  from  whom  we 
are  to  extract  absolutely  everything 
which  is  extractable,  and  give  him  just 
as  little  as  possible.  When  it  comes  to  a 
matter  of  the  rights  of  the  customer  in 
the  negatives  which  we  have  made  we 
have  been  very  prone,  many  of  us,  to 
forget,  or  to  at  any  rate  elide  the  impor- 
tance of  the  value  of  the  privacy  of  the 
customer.  We  must  definitely  get  down 
to  some  line  of  procedure;  we  must  get 
down  to  an  understanding,  each  photog- 
rapher with  the  other,  as  to  exactly  how 
far  the  line  of  privacy  does  go,  as  to 
exactly  what  the  customer  is  entitled  to 
and  as  to  exactly  what  the  pho- 
tographer is  entitled  to,  so  that  if  a 
photographer  transgresses  that  law 
which  we  have  agreed  is  to  be  followed, 
he  will  be  cut  off  from  communication 
with  us  because  he  is  not  an  honorable 
man  according  to  the  voice  of  photog- 
raphy as  expressed  in  its  ethics. 

There  are  many  duties  that  we  owe  to 
our  customers.  The  duty  of  giving  our 
best,  the  duty  of  giving  our  absolute  de- 
votion, honor  and  unswerving  fidelity. 

Duties  to  the  Profession. 

The  duties  to  the  fraternity  are  an  en- 
tirely different  matter.  It  is  a  secondary 
interest  as  compared  with  the  duty  to  the 
patron,  but  it  nevertheless  is  an  exceed- 
ingly important  one,  the  duty  that  you 
and  I  owe  to  one  another.  When  a  client 
comes  in  and  mentions  the  name  of  my 
friend,  instinctively  I  say,  even  while  I 
do  not  agree,  perhaps,  with  his  artistic 
theories;  even  while  I  think,  perhaps, 
that  his  work  is  not  what  he  might  make 
it — I  say :    "Yes,  my  friend ;  a  bully  good 


worker."  A  man  who  doesn't  say  that  of 
his  friend  is  no  friend,  and  we  should  all 
occupy  the  position  of  friends,  one  to  the 
other.  (Applause.)  That  is  the  reason  for 
ethics.  It  breeds  equality,  that  there  be 
no  one  man  bigger  than  another  and  no 
one  man  smaller  than  another.  The 
motto  of  the  New  York  State  Society  is 
"Equality."  Equality  is  the  foundation 
of  ethics.  You  will  find  as  you  look  the 
matter  over  that  unless  there  is  absolute 
equality  it  is  impossible  to  agree  on  any 
common  ground.  Unless  there  is  the 
feeling  of  equality  it  is  impossible  to  do 
that  duty  which  we  owe  one  to  the  other. 
I  claim  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  pho- 
tographer to  every  other  photographer  to 
lead  the  next  man  to  the  point  that  he  be- 
lieves is  the  proper  one  to  occupy;  not 
necessarily  the  right  one,  but  the  one  he 
believes  is  the  right  one  to  occupy.  And 
so  we  might  follow  this  subject  through. 

Dignifying  the  Profession. 

Every  once  in  awhile  somebody  says 
we  must  dignify  the  profession,  and  be- 
yond any  question  it  is  true;  we  must 
dignify  the  profession.  We  must  dignify 
the  profession  by  acting  absolutely  honor- 
able every  time.  We  are  undignified  as  a 
profession.  Frequently  we  do  find  people 
who  do  unprofessional  things,  things  we 
know  are  unprofessional  and  the  result  is 
that  a  while  ago  I  went  to  an  affair 
dressed  as  other  gentlemen  were  dressed, 
and  I  believed  myself  entitled  to  as  much 
respect  as  any  man  in  the  room,  and  a 
man  who  is  in  the  rubber  business  said 
to  me: 

"Going  to  make  a  flash-light  of  the 
bunch  ?"    (Laughter) . 

And  I  said  to  him  r  "Are  you  going  to 
sell  some  of  your  damned  old  rubber 
hose?"  It  was  the  only  opportunity  for 
getting  even.  But  you  know  truly  that  if 
we  go  to  an  affair  of  that  kind  as  a  pro- 
fessional man  we  should  not  go  disguised 
as  waiters ;  we  should  go  as  professional 
people,  do  our  work  and  get  out  and  not 
crowd  in  in  a  suit  of  evening  clothes  and 
try  to  do  two  things  at  once.  And  if  we 
do  go  in  as  gentlemen  we  should  protect 
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ourselves  as  I  then  protected  myself. 
(Applause.) 

When  it  comes  to  real  fraternity ;  when 
it  comes  to  getting  together  really  closely 
getting  together  and  getting  down  to  the 
essence  of  the  term  fraternity,  there  is 
one  thought  I  want  to  give  you.  I  be- 
lieve it  to  be  an  absolute  truth.  I  want 
you  to  remember  that  "what  you  give  will 
be  returned  to  you  in  kind."  I  want  you 
to  believe  with  me  that  just  so  sure  as 
you  lead  a  fellow  craftsman  off  with  a  lie, 
just  so  sure  will  you  be  lied  back  to. 
There  are  people  who  have  had  trust  mis- 
placed in  them,  but  I  believe  that  the 
average  will  hold  mighty  good,  that 
every  time  you  do  give  out  honestly  and 
squarely  a  piece  of  encouragement,  a 
piece  of  heart,  a  piece  of  knowledge,  that 
the  same  thing  in  kind  is  returned  to  you. 
(Applause.) 

The  only  possible  basis  on  which  a 
code  of  ethics  can  exist  is  that  we  must 
give  and  not  always  take;  that  we  must 
hand  out  what  we  believe  to  be  right; 
that  after  we  have  agreed  to  a  thing  we 
must  live  up  to  it,  even  through  its  cuts. 

Our  Duty  to  San  Francisco 

To-day  we  are  in  a  position  that  is  un- 
usual. We  have  a  question  before  us 
that  cannot  be  handled  by  ethics.  Out  in 
'Frisco  they  have  a  condition  that  calls 
away  beyond  any  call  of  duty.  I  notice 
that  the  firemen  of  New  York 
City  are  collecting  a  fund  to  send  tx>  the 
firemen,  and  the  authors  and  painters 
and  all  of  the  trades  and  fraternities  are 
getting  together  and  sending  out  money 
for  the  benefit  of  their  particular  line  of 
work.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  show 
that  you  can  act  beyond  the  rufe,  beyond 
what  is  laid  out  to  do ;  that  your  hearts 
must  lead  you.  Our  New  York  Associa- 
tion has  received  a  communication  from  a 
man  whose  man  is  a  household  word,  a 
man  who  has  been  in  business  many  years 
and  who  had  one  of  the  finest  studios 
there ;  a  man  who  until  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  wds  possessed  of  many  thousands 
of  dollars  in  equipment  and  a  place  cap- 
able of  keeping  him  thoroughly  well. 
When  he  wrote  the  letter  he  was  being 


fed  by  strange  hands,  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren being  contributed  to  out  of  the 
charity  fund.  This  is  a  digression  from 
my  theme,  and  I  merely  want  to  urge  on 
you  to  seriously  think  of  protecting  our 
own  in  'Frisco  from  humiliation.  I  want 
to  call  to  your  attention  the  fact  that  we 
must  not  deal  out  charity,  but  help  re- 
establish them  in  an  honest,  reputable 
business ;  that  we  must  put  our  own  peo- 
ple on  a  sound  footing  and  not  let  them 
drag  after  everybody  else.  This  fund  has 
not  been  properly  subscribed  to.  I  am  not 
here  pleading  for  the  fund  in  any  per- 
sonal capacity,  but  I  feel  that  we  have 
not  done  what  we  should  have  done. 

I  was  brought  up  in  New  York  State 
and  am  reminded  of  an  old  farmer  who 
needed  money  and  one  day  he  came  into 
town,  went  to  a  friend  and  said :  "George, 
I  have  got  a  little  note  here  for  a  hundred 
dollars,  and  I  would  be  greatly  obliged  to 
you  if  you  would  let  me  have  the  money 
on  it."  The  man  picked  up  the  note, 
looked  it  over  and  said,  of  course  he 
would  be  glad  to  do  it,  but  just  then  he 
had  no  money,  "but  Til  tell  you  what  I'll 
do;  I'll  indorse  it."  The  farmer  thought 
that  was  letting  him  down  a  little  bit  easy, 
so  he  said  "thank  you,"  and  went  on  to  a 
second  man  and  he  indorsed  it,  and  the 
third  man  was  just  about  to  do  so  when 
the  farmer  said,  "No  you  don't ;  no  more 
indorsements ;  that's  no  petition,  that's  a 
promissory  note,"  Now,  I  will  tell  you 
we  have  been  doing  too  much  indorsing 
and  haven't  gone  down  in  our  clothes 
for  the  cash,  and  those  people  out  there 
need  the  cash.  I  am  going  to  stop  on 
that  subject.  I  believe  every  man  knows 
what  he  ought  to  do  better  than  I  can  tell 
him. 

The  Section  Idea, 

Over  in  New  York  State — we  never 
talk  about  anything  else  but  "New  York 
State,"  you  know ;  it  kind  of  gets  on  the 
tongue  and  rolls  off.  Over  in  New  York 
State  a  couple  of  years  ago  it  was  felt 
that  an  organization  of  photographers 
should  be  perfected.  On  looking  the 
ground  over  we  decided  that  a  meeting 
once  a  year  was  not  adequate.    We  found 
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that  out  by  experience  and  our  friend 
Seavy  will  probably  remember  the  in- 
stance, that  when  the  National  Conven- 
tion was  cut  off  two  years  the  thing  didn't 
go.  If  it  had  been  put  oflf  for  four  years 
you  wouldn't  have  gotten  even  the  of- 
ficials together.  The  result  was  that  away 
back  in  Chicago  in  ninety  something  or 
other  we  decided  it  was  necessary  to  hold 
the  national  convention  every  year  in 
order  that  it  might  be  kept  warm.  The 
truth  is  that  to  hold  a  meeting  once  a 
year  only,  you  only  keep  in  touch  by 
your  finger  tips,  you  don't  really  get  hold 
of  one  another ;  you  don't  get  on  to  each 
other's  favorite  yarns  and  don't  know 
how  much  to  discount  (laughter) ;  so  in 
New  York  State  we  arranged  to  divide 
the  State  up,  secondarily  to  the  State 
Society,  into  what  we  called  sections. 
We  have,  for  instance^  in  New  York  City, 
a  section  composed  of  about  forty-five 
members.  Then  there  are  centers  at 
other  points;  at  Aftany,  another  center- 
ing about  Rochester,  and  another  section 
has  recently  been  formed  on  the  Hudson 
river  centerinig  at  'Poughkeepsie,  half 
way  between  New  York  and  Albany. 
The  effect  is,  that  while  this  is  only  our 
second  year  there  were  350  people  at  the 
convention.  It  is  true  some  came  from 
outside  of  the  State,  but  the  main  part 
of  them  were  people  from  inside  the  State 
of  New  York.  In  New  York  City  we 
have  over  forty  who  attend  the  meetings 
of  the  local  society  regularly  every 
month. 

When  we  first  organized  the  New 
York  City  section  I  went  up  and  down 
Fifth  avenue  and  called  on  some  of  the 
people  three  and  four  times,  but  they 
said  "No,  no;  the  thing  won't  go;  we 
would  like  to  go  to  accommodate  you,  as 
far  as  that  is  concerned,  but  there  is  Mr. 
So  and  So  down  the  street — "  and  I  got 
every  man  to  go  there  as  my  personal 
friend,  to  meet  me,  because  I  wanted  him 
to ;  and  we  got  through  with  the  business 
of  organization  in  about  three-quarters 
of  an  hour,  and  then  they  "chewed  the 
rag"  for  three  hours,  just  tickled  to 
death  to  meet  one  another.  People  who 
had  lived  on  the  same  block  for  years 


went  there  and  didn't  know  each  other's 
faces  and  each  believed  the  other  man 
was  a  crook  (laughter).  That  unfortu- 
nately is  the  condition  in  other  places.  If 
you  see  a  man  from  some  particular  town 
he  says,  "I  like  Mr.  So  and  So"  in  such 
another  town,  "but  the  man  in  my  town, 
he  is  bad." 

In  New  York  we  have  the  bitterest 
kind  of  competition.  We  do  not  get 
much  more  money  for  our  pictures  than 
people  in  smaller  towns,  where  expenses 
are  much  smaller,  while  our  expenses 
are  enormous,  and  it  means  that  in  order 
to  preserve  ourselves  we  have  to  go  in 
and  compete,  and  the  bitterest  competi- 
tors are  the  best  of  friends  in  New 
York — ^you  see  the  word  comes  in  all 
the  time. 

Some  of  you  are  going  to  point  to  the 
fact  that  at  this  past  meeting  in  New 
York  there  was  a  bit  of  friction  between 
our  section  and  the  executive.  I  believe 
that  we  were  right,  and  I  guess  that  the 
executive  believed  as  honestly  that  they 
were  right,  but  the  very  fact  of  there 
being  a  division  of  idea  proves  the  neces- 
sity  for  the  section ;  in  one  town  from  the 
interest  in  another;  it  proves  that  there 
is  a  separated  interest,  it  proves  that 
Pittsburg  needs  something  that  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  does  not  need ;  it  proves 
that  you  are  able  to  get  together  on  a 
common  basis  of  real  friendliness  in 
Pittsburg,  and  that  you  in  Washington, 
having  common  interests,  are  able  to  get 
together. 

We  never  admit  any  of  these  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Association  people 
as  members  because  it  interferes  with  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  (laughter)  I  am 
very  fond  of  many  of  them  myself,  but  I 
am  a  great  believer  in  the  law  of  the 
majority.  We  always  arrange  so  that 
we  have  a  bite  to  eat  and  a  drop  to  drink 
and  a  couple  of  cigars  to  a  man  at  our 
meetings,  and  we  don't  stand  around 
and  wait  for  people  to  propose  things. 
Men  vie  with  one  another  in  proposing. 
One  says:  "Old  chap,  I  haven't  had  a 
drink  with  you  for  a  long  time,"  and  the 
result  is  they  are  glad  to  see  each  other 
and  there  is  the  genuine  fraternal  feeling. 
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You  may  say  this  is  a  long  way  from 
ethics.  I  want  to  tell  you  the  section  is 
the  birthplace  of  ethics.  I  want  to  tell 
you  it  is  not  among  people  whose  inter- 
ests are  absolutely  alike,  but  among  peo- 
ple whose  interests  are  different  that 
ethics  can  be  bred  at  all.  Ethics  are 
made  to  pull  people  together  to  some 
common  end;  to  pull  people  together  so 
that  they  really  understand  and  believe 
each  other. 

I  hear  around  the  hall  some  one  say, 
"Well,  photographers  won't  live  up  to 


it."  I  am  a  member  of  a  conference.  In 
that  conference  one  of  the  biggest  men  in 
America,  one  whose  tongue  yields  Eng- 
lish that  bums,  I  called  down  so  that  he 
apologized  publicly  for  suggesting  that 
our  profession  was  not  up  to  the  average 
morally.  I  want  you  to  know  that  we 
are  better  than  the  average  morally  (ap- 
plause) :  that  we  can  and  do  live  together 
in  peace  and  in  harmony,  if  we  know  one 
another  well  enough.  I  would  like  to  see 
you  folks  next  year  form  a  dozen  groups 
and  try  the  scheme  out. 
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BY  DAVID    GRAY   ARCHIBALD. 


A  PHOTOGRAPHER  employed  on  a  big 
contract  work  where  only  a  certain 
amount  of  money  could  be  paid  for  pho- 
tographing, cast  about  him  for  a  means 
of  increasing  his  income  without  decreas- 
ing his  usefulness  to  the  company.  The 
work  to  be  got  must  be  of  such  a  nature 
as  could  be  done  in  spare  time.  He 
finally  hit  upon  mounting  prints  on  muslin 
as  the  best  thing  to  do.  From  an  exten- 
sive experience  in  doing  the  work  he 
knew  more  about  it  than  "the  other  fel- 
low"; the  equipment  was  simple  and  at 
hand,  while  the  work  could  be  done 
lunch  hours,  etc. 

The  conditions  for  doing  the  work 
being  favorable,  he  reasoned  that  many 
people  having  accumulations  of  photo- 
graphs want  them  put  into  a  shape  they 
can  be  made  use  of.  The  first  thing  to  do 
was  to  get  up  samples  and  make  prices. 
These  samples  included  both  glossy  and 
mat-surfaced  prints  in  the  various  grades 
and  kinds  of  paper  he  expected  to  find. 
Some  were  mounted  on  cloth  plain; 
others  with  flaps  to  bind  them  into  books, 
and  some  were  backed  up  over  the  cloth 
with  paper  to  give  them  "body".  Taken 
as  a  whole,  they  made  an  attractive  show- 
ing, for  the  sample  prints  mounted  were 
an  interesting  lot. 

The  next  question  was  to  market  them. 
I.  e.,  get  the  work  to  do.  By  showing 
them  in  the  office,  $30.00  worth  of  work 


was  secured.  This  being  disposed  of, 
outside  work  was  gone  after.  The  solic- 
iting was  done  both  by  letter  and  per- 
sonal application.  The  latter  way  was 
the  best,  for  then  there  was  no  money 
expense  to  speak  of  and  an  acquaintance- 
ship was  established,  meaning  the  getting 
of  other  work  to  do  when  he  could  do 
it. 

Here  is  how  he  did  the  work : 
Materials  needed  for  the  work. 
A  number  of  sheets  of  ground  glass, 
larger  in  size  than  the  prints  to  be 
mounted. 
Ferrotype  tins  of  good  quality,  larger 
in  size  than  the  prints  to  be  mounted 
(These  in  sufficient  numbers). 
A  broad  paste  brush. 
A  quantity  of  excellent  paste. 
A  good  print  roller. 
A  quantity  of  good  quality  soft  fin- 
ished muslin. 
Glycerine. 
A  tray  to  put  the  prints  in  to  soak. 

(You  mount  wet). 
A  broad  squeegee. 
Benzine  and  paraffine. 
An  electric  fan    (if  obtainable). 
A  letter  press  large  enough  in  size  to 

take  the  prints  and  blotters. 
Photographic  blotters. 
Pencil,  rule,  sharp  knife,  transparent 
draftsman's  triangle  and  print  trim- 
ming machine. 
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The  prints  are  soaked  before  mounting 
in  a  solution  of  one  part  glycerine  to  30 
parts  water.  I  usually  dry  my  prints 
first  so  that  they  get  the  full  benefit  of 
this  solution,  which  is  used  as  a  means 
of  keeping  them  flexible  after  being 
mounted.  The  prints  stretch  in  the  wet- 
ting so  I  allow  in  trimming  for  it.  My 
8x10  prints  I  make  short  }i  of  an  inch 
the  long  way  and  i-i6th  the  short  way. 

If  your  prints  are  of  sufficient  size  you 
can  often  adopt  a  standard  size  a  little 
smaller  than  the  plate  size  for  your  fin- 
ished work.  I  make  my  pictures  taken 
on  8x10  plates,  7j4x9J^.  If  they  are 
only  to  be  mounted  and  not  to  be  bound 
in  books  I  do  not  trim  them  before 
mounting.  If  to  be  bound  into  books,  I 
have  a  piece  of  cloth  and  plain  paper  pro- 
ject over  on  the  left-hand  (bound  in) 
side  of  the  print.  The  piece  of  paper 
should  be  of  the  same  weight  and  quality 
as  the  print.  Leave  only  i-i6th  of  an 
inch  between  it  and  the  print  when  both 
are  placed  on  the  glass  ready  to  be 
pasted ;  have  the  paper  half  an  inch  or  so 
wider  than  the  flap  is  to  be. 

To  mount,  place  enough  of  the  gly- 
cerine and  water  solution  in  the  tray  to 
cover  the  prints.  Allow  them  to  soak  in 
this  solution  until  thoroughly  wetted. 
Then  take  a  print  out  of  the  water  and 
place  it  face  down  on  top  of  a  piece  of 
ground  glass,  if  a  mat-surface  or  a  ferro- 
type tin,  if  the  print  be  glossy.  Place  it 
to  the  right-hand  side  of  the  piece  of 
giassy  etc.  with  the  lower  edge  towards 
you.  At  its  left-hand  side,  place  paper 
if  you  intend  to  bind.  After  draining, 
squeegee  the  water  from  the  print,  work- 
ing outward  from  the  center  to  the  sides. 
When  all  the  water  possible  is  gotten  rid 
of  this  way,  rub  the  back  over  lightly 
with  a  cloth  to  remove  all  surface  moist- 
ure and  to  insure  proper  contact  of  the 
print  to  support. 

Next  apply  the  paste  practically  all 
over  the  print  and  support.  Do  this 
evenly  and  do  not  hurry  to  mount  the 
cloth  on  the  top  of  it.  The  next  thing 
after  pasting  is  to  place  a  piece  of  muslin 
on  the  print,  etc.  This  should  be  larsre 
enough  to  overlap  a     little  all  around. 


Rub  this  down  with  your  print  roller, 
using  a  flat  object  like  a  coin  to  get  out 
any  bad  ridges.  As  a  rule,  moisture  will 
show  at  the  place  beneath  the  cloth  where 
the  edges  of  the  print  come.  After 
mounting  set  up  to  dry.  This  can  be 
either  spontaneously  or  in  the  draft  of  an 
electric  fan.  In  drying,  the  main  point 
is  to  manage  to  have  some  moisture  left 
in  the  print  when  they  come  off  their 
support  to  go  under  pressure.  In  fact, 
I  watch  them  carefully  and  pull  them  off 
often  before  they  become  quite  dry. 
When  they  show  an  inclination  to  curl 
oflf  in  part  you  can  try  pulling  them  off. 
Also  feel  the  back  with  your  hand  to  see 
if  it  seems  dry.  In  ground  glass  work 
they  usually  show  the  grain  of  the  glass 
when  looked  at  on  the  reverse  side. 
When  you  cannot  see  the  view  well,  they 
are  dry  enough  to  come  oflf. 

Be  sure  that  the  surface  of  the  print 
is  not  wet  enough  to  stick  before  putting 
it  between  blotters,  the  next  step.  Place 
a  blotter  down,  then  a  print  on  top  of  it, 
then  another  blotter,  then  another  print, 
etc.,  until  all  are  placed  thus.  Put  extra 
blotters  top  and  bottom  before  putting 
into  the  letter  press  and  applying  press- 
ure. Leave  them  in  the  letter  press 
under  pressure  for  twenty-four  hours. 
Longer  is  better  and  it  is  well  to  change 
the  blotters  for  others,  and  drier,  when 
you  think  of  it  occasionally.  Putting  dry 
cloth  mounted  Velox  prints  under  press- 
ure to  flatten  and  at  the  same  time  put- 
ting others  more  or  less  damp  in  the  same 
press  and  pile  of  blotters,  means  having 
your  prints  wrinkle  at  the  eds:es.  A 
piece  of  thick  card-board  placed  between 
the  two  lots  will  prevent  this. 

In  trimming,  measure  in  two  places 
to  the  rigfht  from  the  left  (trimmed 
edge)  placing  marks  with  a  pencil  to  act 
as  a  guide  for  your  strai8:ht  edge  when 
vou  come  to  trimming  with  a  sharp  knife. 
The  transparent  triangle  I  use  as  fol- 
lows :  Suppose  I  have  a  buildine:  in  the 
view.  Then  I  place  the  edge  of  the  tri- 
angle on  a  line  with  a  straight  line  in  the 
picture  and  the  other  forms  a  rule  to 
mark  where  to  trim  the  edge  of  the  print. 
The  reason  I  trim  oflf  the  right  edge  first 
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is  because  I  use  it  as  a  guide  to  trimming 
the  others  in  the  trimming  machine.  I 
place  a  ruler  over  the  print  near  the  edge 
to  hold  it  down  when  I  cut  in  the  trim- 
ming machine. 

If  the  prints  are  to  be  bound  in  a  book 
allow  enough  more  of  the  print  on  the 
flap  end  to  make  them  all  come  out  even 
on  the  outside  when  bound.  This  little 
addition  to  the  flap  makes  the  whole  piece 
(print  and  paper  end)  equal  throughout 
the  collection.  Thus  I  have  saved  trim- 
ming a  lot  off  the  end  of  some  prints 
where  a  few  in  the  number  were  shorter 
in  length  than  the  rest.  This  is  hardly 
noticeable  when  bound. 

If  desired  you  can  back  your  prints 
by  pasting  over  them  again,  after  the 
cloth  has  been  rubbed  down,  and  mount- 
ing paper  on  them. 

To  prevent  the  prints  from  sticking  to 
their  support  I  rub  the  ground  glass  or 
tin  with  a  solution  of  benzine,  in  each 
ounce  of  which  10  grains  of  parafline  has 
been  dissolved.  This  is  rubbed  oflF  as  well 
as  possible  and  then  the  surface  polished 
with  a  clean  rag.  Prints  mounted  on 
cloth  or  glass  that  has  not  been  used  be- 
fore for  mounting  do  not  come  off  of 
their  own  accord.  The  pasting  at  the 
margins  seems  to  hold  them  on.     Such 


prints  must  be  put  under  pressure  while 
still  moist  to  flatten  properly. 

To  clean  the  glasses,  etc.,  before  using 
over  again  have  a  tray  filled  with  an  al- 
kaline solution  of  hot  water  (hot  water 
and  "Gold  Dust",  etc.)  at  one  side  of  the 
sink.  Put  a  first  glass  in  this  to  soak  and 
each  time  you  take  one  out  to  rinse  under 
the  tap  and  scrub  with  a  nail  brush,  put 
another  one  in.  This  soaks  until  you  arc 
ready  to  handle  it.  By  placing  some- 
thing at  the  bottom  of  the  tray  you  will 
prevent  them  sticking  and  make  them 
easy  to  raise.  Stand  up  on  end  to  drain 
and  then  dry  with  a  towel.  After  wax- 
ing, pile  up  ready  to  use  again. 

After  the  prints  have  aged  in  books 
they  flatten  considerably  and  stay  flat 
They  should  be  keot  under  pressure  when 
not  in  use.  Whenever  possible  it  is  ad- 
visable to  back  the  prints  with  paper. 

In  cutting  up  the  cloth,  I  get  it  into  the 
proper  sizes  by  cutting,  not  tearing  it, 
for  the  tearing  stretches  it  at  the  edges. 
I  have  not  found  any  difference  in  its 
being  cut  across  the  weave  or  in  the 
length  of  the  bolt  of  cloth. 

After  the  mounted  prints  are  taken  out 
of  the  blotters  they  curl  up  in  the  air. 
They  can  be  drawn  under  the  edge  of  a 
ruler  so  as  to  make  them  less  liable  to 
curl. 
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I  WISH  at  the  outset  to  lay  down  this 
axioiTi — "The  greatest  perfection  of  any 
art  will  be  found  in  the  direction  in 
which  such  particular  art  has  capacities 
for  excelling  all  others."  Let  me  illus- 
trate. If  we  wish  to  see  an  artistic  rep- 
resentation of  the  human  body  in  the 
most  rounded  and  lifelike  form  possi- 
ble, do  we  look  for  it  among  paintings 
or  photographs  ?  No :  we  go  to  the  art 
of  the  sculptor  for  it.  Again,  if  we 
have  been  looking  at  some  rustic  revels, 
and  wish  to  describe  them  to  a  friend, 
do  we  sit  down  to  the  piano  and  try  to 

*  Extract  from  a  paper  read  before  the  Edin- 
burgh Photographic  Society  by  Mr,  Alexander 
Sutherland. 


convey  our  meaning  in  music?  No ;  wc 
have  recourse  to  spoken  words.  Such 
descriptions  are  attempted  in  music, 
but  musical  composition  requires  words 
to  help  out  the  meaning,  otherwise  the 
music  might  just  as  well  stand  for  sev- 
eral different  things. 

If  I  am  right  in  the  axiom  I  have 
laid  down,  then  it  follows  that  in  order 
to  get  to  the  greatest  perfection  in  our 
art  of  photography,  we  must  follow  it 
along  the  line  in  which  it  has  capaci- 
ties for  excelling  all  other  arts.  The 
question,  What  are  these  special  capac- 
ities? naturally  follows. 

A  child  by  holding  a  camera  and 
pressing  a  button  can  in  an  instant  g^et 
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an  impression  from  which  first  a  nega- 
tive and  then  a  print  can  be  made,  con- 
taining a  mass  of  accurate  and  minute 
detail  such  as  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
by  any  other  means.  That  being  so, 
one  might  reasonably  expect  that  pho- 
tographers who  wished  to  excel  in  the 
craft  would  embody  those  two  special 
capacities  of  photography  in  their 
greatest  efforts.  But  instead  of  that, 
it  seems  to  me  that  accuracy  and  mi- 
nute detail  are  the  two  points  frpm 
which  the  modern  advanced  photogra- 
pher tries  to  get  as  far  away  as  he  pos- 
sibly can.  The  beauty  of  the  slender, 
tapering  stem,  of  delicate  interlacing 
twigs,  of  the  outlines  of  individual 
leaves,  does  not  appeal  to  him.  Such 
things  are  abhorrent  to  him,  and  he 
jumbles  them  all  up  together  in  order 
to  get  "a  soft  effect." 

Are  we  who  think  we  see  a  beauty 
of  form  in  the  massed  detail  in  which 
Nature  often  luxuriates — ^are  we  who 
think  we  see  such  a  beauty  of  form  in 
a  picture  sharply  defined — entirely 
wrong?  Is  this  beauty  of  form,  as  we 
term  it,  something  to  be  hidden  and  ob- 
scured? Is  Nature  in  this  particular 
aspect  unbeautiful?  I  remember  see- 
ing, some  few  years  ago,  on  the  walls 
of  this  room,  two  photographic  pic- 
tures hanging  not  far  from  one  another. 
One  was  the  photograph  of  a  valley 
with  birch  trees,  whose  shadows  were 
reflected  in  a  pool  of  water.  The  inter- 
lacing of  the  delicate  twigs  was  beauti- 
fully brought  out.  It  was  a  picture 
beautiful  in  its  composition,  beautiful 
in  its  clearness,  beautiful  in  its  detail. 
The  other  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  dull, 
lifeless  picture — practically  of  a  large 
tree,  with  vagueness  beyond ;  there  was 
absolutely  no  interest  whatever  in  it 
that  I  could  see.  Yet  the  first-men- 
tioned— ^the  valley  of  birches  with  their 
reflections  in  the  pool  of  water — ^had 
no  apparent  recognition,  while  to  the 
other  was  awarded  a  medal. 

Do  not,  however,  misunderstand  me. 
Do  not  think  I  am  taking  up  the  posi- 
tion of  asserting  that  everything  in  a 
picture  should  be  in  sharp  detail,  and 


that  anything  far  away  from  that  is 
bad.  Nature  is  seen  in  widely  varying 
moods,  and  she  is  beautiful  in  most  of 
them.  You  do  not  get  sharp  detail  in 
a  misty  scene,  or  an  evening  effect, 
yet  you  may  get  a  very  pleasing  pic- 
ture. Each  and  all  of  Nature's  moods 
come  within  the  sphere  of  the  photog- 
rapher. What,  then,  is  my  position? 
It  is  this,  that  if  you  follow  at  the  heels 
of  a  sister  art — ^by  which,  of  course,  I 
mean  the  painter's — and  try  to  get  the 
same  effects  as  the  painter  can  get, 
then  you  are  apt  to  lose  what  is  best  in 
your  own  art  of  photography.  Painting 
does  not  lend  itself  so  readily  to  detail. 
It  is  more  adapted  for  broad  eflFects; 
and  for  the  painter  to  emulate  the 
camera  in  this  respect  would  simply  be 
a  waste  of  time.  Further,  the  painter 
has  the  great  advantage  of  color.  Have 
you  not  often,  when  your  camera  was 
pointing  at  something  quite  prosaic, 
but  in  which  there  was  some  little  vari- 
ety of  color,  been  surprised  into  the  ex- 
clamation, "Why,  that  would  make  a 
picture!"  Further,  the  painter,  when 
working  on  a  picture,  accentuates  here 
and  exaggerates  there.  By  so  doing 
he  brings  out  points  which  otherwise 
the  spectator  might  not  have  observed 
for  himself.  All  that  is  allowable  and 
proper;  these  are  strong  points  in  his 
art ;  and  he  can  do  these  things  and  yet 
retain  the  appearance  of  truthfulness, 
which  quality  of  truthfulness  is  an  es- 
sential in  a  work  of  art.  But,  not  con- 
tent with  the  special  capacities  of  his 
own  art  which  lie  in  the  direction  of 
precision,  clearness,  and  accuracy,  the 
photographer  wishes  also  to  get  broad 
effects.  He  wishes  to  suggest,  to  get 
an  impressionist  picture,  in  fact;  and 
in  order  to  do  that  he  sometimes  sup- 
presses— wipes  out — all  detail,  and  so 
throws  to  the  winds  the  strong  points 
of  his  own  instrument.  The  result  is, 
of  course,  neither  a  photograph  nor  a 
painting,  but  he  is  happy.  He  has  got 
thus  far  away  from  the  "mechanical" 
part  of  photography.  One  day  I  was 
in  the  studio  of  a  man  who  was  making 
a     specialty     of     enlarged     portraits. 
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"Come,"  he  said;  "I  have  got  some- 
thing good  to  show  you.  Look  at  that : 
it  would  almost  pass  for  a  chalk  draw- 
ing." In  a  clear  photographic  portrait, 
taken  in  a  good  light,  there  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  certain  absolute  fidelity  of 
line,  an  exact  reproduction  of  all  the 
little  peculiarities  and  individualities  in 
the  face,  a  certain  roundness,  got  with- 
out excessive  shading.  In  the  enlarge- 
ment I  have  referred  to,  the  little  in- 
dividualities and  peculiarities  had  been 
eliminated.  It  had  lost  the  delicate 
rounding  which  photography  can  ac- 
complish, and  it  appeared  somewhat 
flat.  It  certainly  did  not  possess  the 
lifelike  look  I  have  mentioned.  But  it 
had  gained  in  this,  that  it  would  al- 
most have  passed  for  a  chalk  drawing. 
"Then  you  think,"  I  asked,  "the  further 
you  can  get  away  from  photography 
the  better?"  "Certainly,"  he  replied; 
"there  is  no  doubt  of  it." 

The  impressionist  pictorial  photogra- 
pher subscribes  to  the  same  faith,  and 
much  more  also.  Some,  I  think,  go  to 
the  length  of  saying  that  detail  spoils 
a  picture. 

Some  years  ago,  when  in  London 
(and  before  I  took  any  special  interest 
in  photography),  on  passing  along  the 
Strand,  I  •  saw  the  Kodak  premises, 
where  they  then  had  an  exhibition  on. 
I  went  in,  and  among  the  exhibits  saw 
a  small  print  which  had  taken  a  first 
prize  in  its  class,  a  $150  prize.  It  was 
the  picture  of  a  man  herding  sheep. 
Above  the  sheep  there  hung  a  cloud  of 
steam,  or  dust — I  could  never  make  up 
my  mind  which ;  let  it  go  at  steam. 
Vapor,  like  vagueness,  seems  to  have  a 
peculiar  fascination  for  the  photogra- 
pher. I  once  described  this  picture  to 
an  amateur  photographer.  That  may 
or  may  not  have  given  him  the  idea,  but 
at  all  events  he  shortly  thereafter 
brought  me  the  print  of  the  shoeing  of 
a  horse,  in  which  there  was  a  cloud  of 
that  vapor  from  the  hoof,  which  I  sup- 
pose is  composed  partly  of  steam  and 
partly  of  smoke.  He  was  not  satisfied 
with  it.  Not  long  after  he  again  ap- 
peared with  it,  quite  satisfied  this  time. 


He  had  worked  on  the  negative  till 
the  hindquarters  of  the  horse  had  al- 
most  entirely   disappeared — in  smoke. 

No  doubt  many  of  you  will  have  no- 
ticed the  frequency  with  which  we 
come  across  the  same  subject  chosen 
by  the  photographer  for  a  picture — 
Summer,  Winter,  Autumn,  Spring, 
February,  September,  and  so  on.  Now, 
it  seems  to  me  there  is  a  wide  field 
open  to  us  which  would  give  plenty 
scope  to  our  art,  and  which  need  not  be 
fettered  by  any  of  those  limitations 
which  confine  us  and  trouble  us  so 
much — I  mean  those  things  which 
would  be  better  out  of  a  picture,  but 
which  in  some  cases  we  can't  well  keep 
out.  The  wide  field  I  refer  to  lies  in 
the  domain  of  human  emotion.  The 
novelist,  the  dramatist,  the  artist  fol- 
low out  their  ideas  to  the  letter,  make 
their  groupings  to  suit  each  case,  and 
depict  their  ideas,  without  introducing 
anything  which  would  be  better  kept 
out.  Is  there  anything  to  prevent  the 
photographer  from  doing  the  same? 
We  often  meet  with  attempts,  more  or 
less  successful,  to  photograph  the  hu- 
morous, but  there  are  a  number  of 
other  emotions  equally  interesting.  Is 
it  not  worth  our  while  to  attempt  to 
illustrate  them?  You  migh  try  some- 
thing pathetic. 

In  my  view,  the  sphere  for  the  pho- 
tographer in  the  domain  of  emotion  is 
almost  as  great  as  that  of  the  painter. 
The  painter  depicts  humor,  pathos, 
grief,  and  even  death.  If  gone  about 
in  the  proper  spirit,  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  the  photographer  should 
not  essay  even  the  last  mentioned. 

With  regard  to  this  wide  field  which 
I  claim  we  have  in  the  domain  of  emo- 
tion, suppose  we  have  not  imagination 
for  something  original,  what  then? 
Well,  there  is  always  book  illustration 
to  work  upon.  Did  not  the  great  Turner 
illustrate  Sir  Walter  Scott's  poems? 
For  example,  there  is  Gray's  Elegy — 
thought  by  some  the  finest  thing  in 
poetry  in  the  English  language.  It  is 
full  of  pictures.  It  is  true  pathos  of 
the  finest.    Pathos  is  a  complex  feeling 
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made  up  of  the  sad  and  the  pleasurable. 
Sadness  alone  is  not  pathos.  Pathos  is 
a  mild  emotion,  and  its  effect  is  cheer- 
ing. In  the  Elegy  the  poet  alternates 
the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  poor;  he 
alternates  life  and  death.  In  the  first 
verse  each  line  would  furnish  a  picture 
by  itself. 

Poetry  is  peculiarly  well  adapted  to 
pathos,  because  the  pleasure  in  the 
verse  helps  the  pleasure  in  the  pathos. 
Themes  like  that  of  Gray's  Elegy  show 
pathos  in  its  best  form. 

I  have  tried  to  show  you  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  the  proper  sphere  of  photog- 
raphy. If  my  axiom  is  correct,  viz., 
that  the  greatest  perfection  of  any  art 
will  be  found  in  the  direction  in  which 
such  particular  art  has  the  capacity  for 
excelling  all  others;  if,  further,  I  am 
right  in  stating  that  the  points  wherein 
photography  has  capacities  for  excel- 
ling all  other  arts  are  accuracy,  truth- 


fulness, clearness,  and  minute  detail, 
then  it  seems  to  me  it  must  follow  that 
these  qualities  should  be  found  in  our 
best  pictures.  Further,  I  have  indi- 
cated a  field  which  seems  to  me  to  af- 
ford illimitable  scope  to  us,  and  which 
is  not  fettered  by  those  limitations 
which  trouble  us  in  landscape  work. 

Seeing,  therefore,  we  have  so  much 
latitude  to  work  in,  is  it  necessary  that 
we  should  follow  at  the  heels  of  a  sister 
art?  Our  own  art,  our  glorious  art  of 
photography,  is  sufficient  in  itself.  She 
is  our  goddess,  and  if  we  follow  her 
singly  and  devotedly,  and  without, 
while  professing  to  give  her  our  whole- 
hearted devotion,  secretly  or  openly 
bowing  down  before  any  other  shrine, 
such  as  that  of  painting  or  of  extrava- 
gant impressionism,  then  I  am  per- 
suaded she  will  not  allow  us  to  go 
without  our  reward. 
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In  an  experience  extending  over 
twenty-two  years,  I  have  not  found 
two  operators  that  had  identically  the 
same  style  skylights  to  work.  There 
is  always  a  difference,  although  it  may 
be  very  slight.  The  lights  may  be  the  same 
with  the  exception  that  one  is  longer 
from  the  point  where  it  joins  the  side 
light  up  to  its  highest  point.  While 
this  difference  may  not  be  over  two  or 
three  feet,  it  will  make  a  vast  differ- 
ence in  the  method  for  working  the 
lights.  It  is  often  the  case  that  an 
operator  does  not  give  the  size  of  his 
light  the  proper  consideration;  and 
yet  the  size,  and  its  relation  to  the 
size  of  the  operating  room  means  much. 
In  fact,  good  work  depends  upon  the 
understanding  the  operator  has  of  the 
capacity  of  his  light  and  operating 
room.  There  should,  if  possible,  be 
a  harmonious  relation  between  the 
room  and  the  light.     But  unfortunately 


this  is  not  always  possible  in  having 
the  light  built  into  the  room.  How- 
ever I  make  the  assertion  most  emphati- 
cally that  this  harmonius  relation  can  be 
brought  about  by  the  operator. 

First. — The  operator  must  understand 
that  to  have  a  large  light,  and  to  work 
that  light  to  its  full  capacity,  he  must 
have  a  large  operating  room.  And  just 
here  I  will  say  that  the  mistake  is  often 
made  by  operators,  in  insisting  on  hav- 
ing a  large  light,  when  the  room  is  small. 
The  reason  for  this  insistence,  so  far  as 
I  am  able  to  ascertain,  is  based  upon  the 
belief,  that  the  large  light  makes  it  pos- 
sible to  shorten  the  exposures.  ,  This, 
however,  is  a  serious  mistake,  if  the  large 
light  is  handled  as  it  should  be  and  the 
small  light  as  it  should  be.  For  ex- 
ample, we  will  suppose  we  have  a  li9:ht 
measuring  fourteen  feet  wide,  and  that 
the  top  light  extends  upward  on  an  angle 
of  45   degs.   from  the  side  light,   four- 
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teen  feet,  it  would  be  necessary,  if  we 
wanted  to  use  the  light  at  its  full  capac- 
ity, to  place  the  subject  at  least  fourteen 
feet  out  in  the  room,  from  the  side  light. 
Is  your  room  wide  enough  to  do  this? 
If  so  you  are  specially  blessed,  for  this 
would  require  a  room  of  not  less  than 
eighteen  feet  in  width,  as  there  will  be  a 
certain  amount  of  space  necessary  for  the 
adjustment  of  the  reflector,  and  ground, 
and  also  for  the  purpose  of  moving  the 
camera  around  on  the  shadow  side  of  the 
figure,  if  a  Rembrandt  effect  of  light- 
ing is  to  be  made.  I  understand  fully 
that  a  head  screen  may  be  used  to  screen 
off  part  of  the  top  light,  and  so  can  cur- 
tains be  used  on  the  light  for  that  pur- 
pose, but  in  either  case  it  would  not  be 
working  the  light  at  its  full  capacity,  for 
there  would  be  a  certain  amount  of  it 
closed  off  by  the  use  of  either  screen  or 
curtains.  If  any  of  it  has  to  be  closed  off, 
what  could  be  the  use  in  having  it  made 
so  large  ?  Why  not  have  had  it  made  the 
correct  size  for  the  room,  and  thus  have 
done  away  with  the  necessity  for  cur- 
tains or  screens.  We  of  course  know  that 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  photog- 
rapher had  to  accept  the  building  in 
which  he  had  his  studio  as  it  was  first 
built;  but  there  is  no  need  ifor  him  to 
place  a  larger  light  in  the  room  than  the 
room  will  accommodate.  But  if  the  light 
is  there  and  it  is  his  desire  to  secure  the 
best  work  from  it,  he  should  have  opaque 
curtains  placed  on  it  so  that  he  can  reduce 
its  size  to  conform  to  the  size  of  his 
room. 

The  subject  should  be  posed  at  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  every  light,  and  that 
distance  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
H^ht.  The  lareer  the  light,  the  farther 
from  it  the  subject  should  be  stationed. 
This  is  necessary  for  the  reason  that 
there  is  no  time  in  the  making  of  portrait 
work  when  there  should  be  lisrht  falling 
all  around  the  subject,  as  would  be  the 
case  if  the  subject  was  not  stationed  out 
in  the  room  at  least  as  far  as  the  light 
measures  in  heigfht.  If  the  Hs:ht  should 
be  fourteen  feet  high  and  the  subject 
stationed  say  ten  feet  from  the  side  light 
wall  it  can  easily  be  seen  that  there  would 


be  four  feet  of  light  falling  over  on  the 
shadow  side  of  the  face.  This  should 
never  be.  There  should  be  light  falling 
on  one  side  of  the  face,  but  grading  across 
to  the  other  side,  until  it  falls  oflF  in 
shadow  as  deep  as  it  can  be  made  with-' 
out  losing  the  flesh  tints.  So  we  arrive 
at  the  conclusion,  if  the  room  is  fifteen 
feet  wide,  the  light  should  never  be 
larger  than  just  enough  to  permit  of 
placing  the  subject  away  from  it  the  re- 
quired distance  for  its  size.  In  other 
words,  for  a  room  fifteen  feet  wide,  the 
light  should  be  smaller  than  for  a  room 
twenty  feet  in  width.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  room  twelve  feet  wide,  and  so  on. 

I  will  suggest  that  the  subject  should 
be  placed  directly  under  the  highest  edge 
of  the  top  light.  Then  look  into  the  shad- 
ows, and  especially  the  shadow  from  the 
nose.  If  it  runs  directly  under  the  nose, 
the  subject  should  be  moved  away  from 
the  light  still  farther,  or  until  the  shadow 
extends  outward  toward  the  corner  of 
the  mouth.  If  the  room  is  too  narrow  to 
allow  of  moving  the  subject  away  far 
enough,  there  is  but  one  other  thing  pos- 
sible, and  that  is:  To  close  off  the  top 
part  of  the  light  zvith  opaque  curtains 
until  the  shadow  from  the  nose  does  run 
out  to  the  corner  of  the  mouth. 

Now,  what  effect  does  this  method  of 
working  the  light  have  on  the  exposure? 
My  experience  is  that  it  does  not  prolong 
the  exposure  a  particle.  The  reason  for 
this  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  smaller  the 
light  the  nearer  to  it  the  subject  is  sta- 
tioned, and  of  course  the  nearer  to  it.  the 
stronger  it  falls  on  the  subject.  If  we 
were  to  take  one  \\i\it,  and  use  it  at  the 
same  size  always,  but  station  the  subject 
at  varying  distances  from  it,  we  would 
find  a  vast  difference  in  the  exposure. 
But  if  one  distributes  the  lijerht  over  the 
face  correctly  for  an  artistic  piece  of 
work,  one  lieht  will  work  as  rapidly  as 
another.  This  is  provided  of  course  that 
both  lifrhts  are  of  the  same  glass,  such  as 
ground  Hass,  clear  glass  and  so  on.  T 
make  sittine^s  bv  a  window  measuring 
four  feet  wide,  almost  every  day,  and  my 
exposures  are  identically  the  same  as 
given  under  my  large  double  slant  light 
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which  measures  sixteen  feet  wide,  and 
sixteen  feet  high,  measuring  from  where 
it  joins  with  the  side  light.  In  the  use  of 
the  window  the  sutject  is  about  four  feet 
from  it,  whilst  in  the  use  of  the  large 
light  the  subject  is  at  least  sixteen  feet 
from  it.  I  have  ample  room  to  work 
away  from  my  light  as  my  room  is  forty 
feet  wide. 

Certainly  I  understand  that  the  sub- 
ject may  be  stationed  nearer  the  larger 
light  and  the  effect  of  the  light  controlled 
with  screens  or  curtains,  and  in  my  in- 


structions, it  is  often  done,  for  this  in- 
structs one  in  the  -use  of  screens  and  cur- 
tains so  that  if  they  are  ever  needed  they 
will  not  be  more  confusing  than  benefi- 
cial. But  for  all  practical  work  in  a  reg- 
ularly conducted  operating  room  I  can- 
not see  the  advisability  of  inviting  the 
light  into  the  room  and  then  shutting  it 
out,  so  to  speak,  except  for  the  purpose 
of  concentration  and  accentuation, — but 
that  is  another  story,  and  one  to  be 
handled  in  a  later  article. 


METOL  POISONING. 


As  a  medical  man,  and  more  especially 
as  one  who  has  suffered  from  metol  poi- 
soning, I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to 
contribute  from  a  medical  point  of  view 
to  the  elucidation  of  this  troublesome 
affection.  I  had  used  metol  for  some 
time  with  impunity  before  the  first  at- 
tack came  on.  I  knew,  however,  that 
metol  caused  a  rash,  and,  unwilling  to 
forego  its  use  altogether,  I  armed  my 
fingers  with  rubber  finger-stalls  and  fan- 
cied myself  secure.  I  suppose  I  was  care- 
less ;  but  whatever  part  of  the  hand  the 
developer  touched,  that  part  always  de- 
veloped a  rash.  On  one  occasion  I  used 
a  sample  of  a  developer  which  was  stated 
to  contain  no  metol,  but  the  rash  appear- 
ing in  due  course,  I  elicited  a  confession 
from  the  local  dealer  that  it  contained  a 
very  small  quantity  of  that  substance. 
There  appears  to  be  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  that  metol  does  cause  an  eruption 
of  the  skin,  and,  moreover,  the  symp- 
toms are  always  the  same. 

With  regard  to  the  medical  aspects  of 
these  cases,  nothing  is  more  firmly  estab- 
lished than  the  fact  that  a  large  number 
of  substances  will  in  some  persons  pro- 
duce symptoms  of  poisoning,  while  to 
others  they  are  innocuous.  This  fact 
applies  equally  to  things  taken  internally 
and  to  those  used  externally.  The  victim 
of  this  peculiar  manifestation  is  said  to 
have  an  idiosyncracy  against  the  use  of 
the  particular  substance  employed.     To 


take  a  typical  example.  Many  persons 
cannot  handle  the  common  Primula  olco- 
nica  of  the  greenhouse  without  getting 
a  rash  on  the  hands. 

To  return,  however,  to  metol.  The 
modus  operandi  of  this  particular  sub- 
stance is  this :  It  penetrates  the  thin  outer 
layer  of  the  skin,  and  attacking  the  deli- 
cate nerve  filaments  and  bloodvessels  un- 
derneath, causes  the  exudation  of  fluid, 
which  appears  as  minute  vesicles  or  blis- 
ters. This  is  accompanied  by  intense 
itching  for  a  while,  after  which  the  fluid 
is  reabsorbed,  the  skin  becomes  dry  and 
peels  off,  and  the  attack  is  over. 

Now  since  the  poison  must  penetrate 
the  skin  to  produce  its  characteristic  re- 
sults, it  is  evident  that  anything  which 
tends  to  lessen  the  amount  of  the  natural 
oil  in  the  skin  predisposes  to  metol  poi- 
soning. Such  factors  are :  ( i )  Prolonged 
soaking  in  the  developer;  (2)  the  exces- 
sive use  of  alkaline  or  mercurial  solu- 
tions; (3)  the  use  of  hard  water  and  al- 
kaline soaps;  (4)  the  thinning  and  dry- 
ing of  the  skin  which  occurs  after  middle 
life;  (5)  the  abuse  of  stimulants,  which 
dilate  the  blood  vessels  of  the  skin  and 
irritate  the  nerve  endings.  As  regards 
treatment.  It  follows  from  the  above 
that  all  predisposing  causes  must  be 
avoided.  If  you  will  use  metol,  the  fin- 
gers must  be  protected  with  finger-stalls 
of  rubber,  and  the  whole  hand  frequently 
rinsed  under  the  tap  during  the  operar 
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tion  of  developing.  Be  very  careful  not 
to  rest  the  hand  iti  any  of  the  developer 
splashed  over  on  to  the  table.  Should 
the  characteristic  itching  indicate  that 
an  attack  has  commenced,  the  hand 
should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  for  five 
minutes,  carefully  dried  with  a  soft  towel 
and  then  well  rubbed  with  vaselin  or  any 
other  ointment  of  a  non-irritating  char- 
acter.    Don't  scratch,  and  don*t  attempt 


to  peel  off  the  dry  skin;  this  should  be 
removed  with  pumice  stone.  Any  kiens 
which  may  appear  from  cracking  of  the 
dry  skin  should  be  painted  with  collodion, 
taking  care  to  get  the  paint  well  down 
into  the  sore.  And  lastly,  after  a  first 
attack,  discontinue  the  use  of  metol  en- 
tirely, or  you  will  be  certain  to  get 
caught  again. — J.  M.  Lazenby,  M.  D.,  in 
The  Amateur  Photographer. 


THE  CONVENTION  CITY. 


Seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  history  of  the 
P.  A.  of  A.  has  there  been  a  convention 
held  at  such  an  advantageous  point  as 
this  year's  meeting  place  presents.  Ni- 
agara, as  everyone  must  admit,  is  na- 
ture's most  gorgeous  beauty  spot,  and 
our  hotel  is  in  the  choicest  location,  right 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  above  the  falls. 
You  will  notice  that  I  say  our  hotel,  for 
the  Cataract  section  of  the  Cataract  In- 
ternational is  ours  exclusively. 

Think  of  it,  convention  hall,  art  ex- 
hibit, manufacturers'  and  dealers'  dis- 
plays, and  abundant  accommodations  for 
members  all  under  one  roof. 

No  necessity  for  wasting  time  running 
about;  just  step  out  on  the  veranda  of 
the  hotel,  and  there  are  the  rapids  right 


Black  Spots  on  Platinum  Prints. — It 
will  sometimes  happen,  either  through 
overlooking  a  pinhole  on  the  negative 
that  ought  to  have  been  stopped  up,  or 
through  some  chemical  dust  falling  on 
the  print,  that  an  otherwise  perfect  plati- 
num print  is  defaced  by  one  or  two  very 
small  black  spots.  Those  who  are  trou- 
bled in  this  way  may  like  to  know  that 
it  is  not  difficult  to  remove  these  with  the 
point  of  a  knife,  or  other  suitable  instru- 
ment. They  ought,  of  course,  to  be 
avoided  in  the  first  place,  but  if  they  are 
present  all  that  is  to  be  don^  is  to  pick 
them  out  boldly  and  bodily.  After  the 
first  few  attempts  it  will  be  found  easy  to 
do  this  so  that  the  mark  left  is  quite  un- 
noticeable.     A  penknife  should  be  kept 


before  you,  five  minutes'  walk  and  you 
are  at  the  brink  of  the  fails. 

The  Mayor  of  the  city  of  Niagara 
Falls  is  a  capital  fellow  and  assures  us 
that  the  town  is  ours  for  that  week.  The 
old  story  of  extortionate  rates  is  a  thing 
long  past.  I  never  saw  a  cheaper  place 
to  stay  than  Niagara  is  to-day.  I  have 
but  recently  returned  from  there  and  I 
am  so  full  of  the  charms  of  the  place  and 
of  the  delightful  treatment  accorded  us, 
I  can  scarcely  stop  talking  about  it. 

With  all  the  emphasis  I  can  put  into  it, 
I  wish  to  say,  don't  viiss  it,  the  opportu- 
nity of  your  life,  to  see  the  place  if  you 
have  never  seen  it. 

C.  L.  Lewis. 


for  the  purpose,  and  should  be  ground 
down  on  an  oilstone  till  it  is  more  pointed 
than  it  is  at  first,  and  the  point  should 
then  be  made  as  sharp  as  possible.  A 
convenient  tool  for  the  purpose  may  also 
be  made  by  putting  a  very  fine  cutting 
edge  on  a  steel  pen  by  means  of  an  oil- 
stone, and  using  this  in  the  ordinary  pen- 
holder. The  point  is  inserted  under  the 
black  spot,  and  this  is  almost  "flicked" 
out  of  the  print. 


Fine  Focussing  Screen. — An  extremely 
fine-grain  focussing  screen  may  be  made 
by  fixing  an  unexposed  dry  plate,  wash- 
ing well,  immersihg  in  a  5  per  cent,  solu- 
rium  chloride.    Then  wash  and  dry. 


PORTRAIT  OF  JAS.  A.  BURDEN 
By  Curtis  Bell,  New  York 


PORTRAIT  OF   HENRY  W.  RANGER 
By  Curtis  Bell,  New  York 


RAVVY   AND   CADDY 
By  Curtis  Bell,  New  York 


A    HEAD   STUDY 
By  Curtis  Bell,  New  York 
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WOODLAND   MISTS 
By  Curtis  Bell,  New  York 


THE  DISCOVERY 
By  Curtis  Bell,  New  York 
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FOR  THE  BENEFIT 
OF 
THE  CRAFT. 


The  replies  to  the  following  list  of 
questions  propounded  by  the  President 
of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  are  intended  to  con- 
stitute the  lines  which  the  Association 
Annual  will  embody  for  the  year  1906 
They  deal  with  subjects  of  vital  import- 
ance to  every  professional  photographer ; 
their  value  consists  in  your  replying  to 
as  many  as  you  can  give  information 
upon. 

Photographers  who  have  not  yet  sent 
in  their  replies  to  Mr.  Hearn  at  164  Tre- 
mont  Street,  Boston,  Mass.,  are  asked  to 
do  so  as  early  as  possible. 

1.  What  methods  of  business  develop- 
ment have  you  found  to  be  successful? 
This  refers  to  babies'  pictures,  as  well  as 
to  adults. 

2.  Do  you  make  it  a  practice  of  issu- 
ing announcement  cards  or  circulars  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  at  what  seasons? 

Do  you  issue  in  connection  with  same, 
photographic  or  any  other  process  pic- 
tures, of  any  attractive  subject?  Kindly 
give  us  information  as  to  what  has  been 
successful  with  you  in  this  line,  and  sam- 
ple of  the  circular,  etc.,  if  available. 

3.  Do  you  employ  any  special  system 
of  "follow-up"  letters  or  cards,  to  cer- 


OrriCE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 

CHARLES  WESLEY   HEARN 

16^  TREMONT  STREET 

BOSTON 

tain  new  and  desirable  customers? 
Kindly  state  duration  of  time  that  the 
system  has  been  employed,  and  if  the  re- 
sult as  you  used  it  was  of  marked  finan- 
cial benefit. 

4.  Have  you  personal  knowledge  of 
much  benefit  being  derived  by  any  pho- 
tographers who  have  taken  up  the  scheme 
nozv  running  throughout  the  country,  of 
making  one  fine  platinum  picture  free  to 
the  holder  of  certain  tickets,  sold  only  to 
the  better  class  of  trade  for  fifty  cents 
by  the  agent,  who  by  the  way  keeps  the 
money?  The  scheme  of  the  agent  is  to 
interest  only  one  of  the  two  or  three  lead- 
ing artists  in  a  city  to  go  into  it,  citing 
the  fact  that  several  hundred  families 
will  thus  become  acquainted  with  the 
work  of  the  studio  through  the  work 
made  of  this  one  member.  There  is  the 
possibility  of  duplicate  sales  being  made 
at  regular  prices.  The  plan  has  some 
sort  of  a  chain  attached  to  it.  The 
writer  is  personally  aware  of  a  number 
of  artists  of  recognized  merit  who  have 
gone  into  it,  but  only  tn'o  reported  in  its 
favor;  one  was  a  ncn'  man  in  the  city, 
and  another  the  longest  located  and  a 
good  artist. 
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It  is  desirable  that  this  subject  be  given 
publicity,  as  it  seems  that  many  have 
gone  into  it. 

Are  you  acquainted  with  the  scheme? 
Answer  Yes  or  No.  If  Yes — please  state 
results.  Did  it  pay  for  itself,  and  was 
the  foundation  of  a  good  and  profitable 
business  obtained  this  way? 

5.  Do  you  employ  an  outside  represent- 
ative to  build  up  trade  in  lines  independ- 
ent of  tickets,  or  the  soliciting  of  school 
work?  Kindly  give  suggestions  as  to 
lines  worked  on,  and  to  methods  em- 
ployed. 

6.  What  methods  have  you  found  to  be 
successful  in  getting  people  to  see  your 
work  in  the  studio?  Do  you  have  open- 
ings, exhibitions  of  certain  things  of  in- 
terest, recitals,  etc.? 

7.  Have  you  any  particular  method  ex- 
cept by  the  samples  upon  your  walls — of 
assisting  sales  of  enlarged  pictures  of 
your  customers,  while  they  are  in  touch 
with  your  studio  on  account  of  orders 
given?  Something  on  similar  lines  is 
often  done  by  having  a  convenient  room 


ture   would    look   by   throwing  it   on    a 
.screen  before  them.    This  requires  some 


fitted   up,    with   the   object    of    showing 
would-be  purchasers  how  their  own  pic- 


preliminary  work,  but  is  very  advantage- 
ous.   Have  you  other  methods? 

8.  Have  you  followed  up  the  plan  of 
making  other  and  different  negatives  of 
your  subjects  on  speculation  of  different 
sizes?  Have  you  been  able  by  this  means 
to  create  a  demand  for  sittings  of  these 
larger  sizes,  or  are  your  sales  always  af- 
fected by  the  speculation  you  go  into? 
Have  you  profited  by  this  method? 

9.  Please  give  any  special  system  of 
studio  economy  by  the  practice  of  which 
you  have  by  this  method  alone  added 
greatly  to  your  income,  and  at  which  the 
usually  conducted  studio  is  deficient  in? 

10.  What  prices  do  you  obtain  for  your 
waste  negatives  5x7  and  larger  ? 

11.  What  plan  do  you  pursue  to  get  a 
market  for  the  sale  of  your  Art  Studies, 
the  sale  of  celebrities,  choice  scenery  ef- 
fects, etc.? 

12.  How  did  you  overcome  the  "Cheap 
John"  competition  in  your  town,  which 
was  a  serious  matter  to  you  at  the  time  ? 

13.  What  particular  avenues  of  adver- 
tising have  been  successful  with  you? 
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14.  Do  you  request  a  deposit  at  time  of 
sitting,  and  how  much  ?    Is  it  understood 


by  your  customers  that  this  deposit  is  to 
secure  you  from  loss  if  no  orders  are 
given  ? 

15.  When  times  are  dull  or  there  seems 
to  be  a  general  depression  of  business 
have  you  found  it  to  be  profitable  by  vari- 
ous forms  of  advertising  zvhich  costs  you 
money  to  try  and  force  business? 

16.  Information  wanted.  How  long 
would  it  take  you,  if  you  had  the  pictures 
printed,  to  make  a  complete  change  in 
each  of  your  show-cases  at  the  door, 
starting  from  the  time  you  commence 
upon  it,  till  the  case  is  locked  ?  How  long 
per  case? 

17.  Do  you  require  that  all  proofs  be 
returned,  and  charge  for  same  if  they  are 
not?  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  good 
money  is  lost  by  allowing  these  proofs 
to  be  retained,  ofttimes  to  be  finished  by 
your  competitor  or  by  an  amateur? 

18.  Would  you  join  in  a  movement  as 
a  matter  of  professional  courtesy  in  re- 
fusing to  finish  the  proof  of  your  com- 
petitor, thereby  depriving  him  of  his 
rightful  order? 


19.  What  experience  have  you  had  in 
running  branch  studios?  Do  you  think, 
on  the  whole,  they  have  been  successful 
or  that  the  extra  amount  of  profit  gained 
has  compensated  for  the  loss  by  inatten- 
tion to  your  principal  place,  with  the  ex- 
pected and  realized  loss  of  reputation  in 
work  produced  ? 

20.  As  a  matter  of  business,  would  it 
not  be  advisable  for  the  photographer  to 
charge  a  minimum  price  of  One  Dollar 
($1.00)  for  pictures  requested  for  news- 
paper publication,  with  credit  to  be  given 
also  as  a  stipulation? 

21.  Do  you  not  think  that  all  photogra- 
phers who  demand  a  good  price  for  their 
pictures,  giving  full  value  for  money  re- 
ceived, are  to  be  commended  as  being  a 
present  benefactor,  and  the  future  hope 
of  our  profession?  Why  are  not  these 
prices  of  advantage  to  others  of  less  abil- 
ity to  obtain  more  for  their  work?  This 
is  the  argument  of  one  of  our  leading 
artists,  who  likewise  cannot  understand 
why  photographers  are  prone  to  jump 
upon  and  berate  such  a  man. 


22.  Do  you  not  think  that  a  rigid  ob- 
servance of  the  ethics  of  our  profession 
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is  one  of  the  very  best  business  traits  a 
photographer  can  possess  ? 

23.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  that  it 
may  be  yourself  and  your  own  methods 
that  is  largely  the  cause  of  Photography 
as  a  business  being  in  such  poor  shape  in 
your  town,  if  such  is  the  condition? 

24.  Will  you  not  promise  your  fellow 
members  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  who  are 
fraternally  interested  in  your  success, 
that  you  will  at  once  see  your  competitor, 
ask  him  (this  is  important)  to  dine  with 
you,  and  at  that  time  talk  this  situation 
over,  that  is  hurting  you  both  ? 

(If  you  don't  want  to  do  this,  why  not 
organize  into  a  social  and  educational 
club,  similar  to  the  Lens  and  Brush  Clubs 
of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Toledo,  or 
on  the  lines  of  the  Sections  of  the  New 
York  Society  of  Professional  Photogra- 
phers? The  writer  would  be  pleased  to 
supply  a  booklet  free  pertaining  to  the 
History  of  the  Lens  and  Brush  Club  of 
Boston  upon  application.) 

25.  Do  you  try  to  sell  customers  the 
pictures  you  like,  or  try  to  make  a  supe- 
rior product  of  the  kind  they  want? 

26.  When  we  consider  that  the  average 
daily  product  as  turned  out  from  the 
printing-room  must  of  necessity  produce 
when  delivered  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  per  cent,  of  our  entire  receipts 
in  the  office  (the  exact  percentage,  of 
course,  being  dependent  on  the  sales, 
which  the  printers  have  nothing  to  do 
with),  is  it  not  adz'isable  for  us  to  have, 
at  least  in  this  department,  a  daily  account 
of  what  is  done? 

27.  If  we  can  estimate  the  exact  cost  of 
our  product,  including  the  ''overhead''  ex- 
penses, should  we  not  also  have  a  like 
estimate  of  what  we  obtain  for  our  work, 
so  to  have  a  basis  to  work  on,  which 
would  enable  us  to  gauge  at  least  once  a 
week,  how  things  are  proceeding  in  our 
business,  instead  of  drifting  along  with 
no  clearly  defined  idea  of  how  we  are 
doing? 

(In  this  connection  I  would  state  that 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  successful 
photographic  studios  in  the  country, 
where  only  moderate  prices  are  obtained, 


is  run  on  a  system  like  the  above,  except 
that  it  permeates  through  every  depart- 
ment. I,  however,  will  only  mention  the 
printing-room,  which  busy  proprietors 
see  the  least,  and  are  most  likely  ignorant 
as  to  the  quantity  of  work  produced.  If 
the  work  is  good,  this  is  as  far  as  many 
proprietors  go. 

This  room  is  very  liable  to  cause  large 
losses  if  not  economically  run,  and  put 
you  into  a  hole  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
good  work  is  not  the  daily  average.) 

28.  Statistics  zvanted.  How  many  pho- 
tographers do  you  know  who,  having 
sold  out  a  good  business  and  left  that  city 
or  town  for  a  number  of  years,  returned 
and  went  into  business  again  and  had  the 
same  measure  of  success  as  before?  How 
many  have  not  succeeded  under  such 
conditions  ? 

29.  What  suggestions  have  you  to  offer 
to  prevent  an  honorably  conducted  busi- 
ness, which  had  previously  made  large 
profits,  from  dying  of  "dry  rot,"  the  most 
insidious  disease  that  can  strike  any  busi- 
ness ? 

30.  Have  you  any  suggestions  as  to 
how  your  work,  and  especially  a  new 
style  of  picture,  can  be  prominently 
brought  to  the  attention  of  those  who 
do  not  often  pass  your  door? 

31.  How  can  we  create  a  larger  de- 
mand for  pictures,  and  at  Christmas  time 
have  them  used  more  for  gifts?  Have 
you  any  advice  to  offer  that  will  get  the 
trade  in  earlier  to  sit  for  these  Christmas 
photographs  so  this  special  season  would 
be  longer? 

32.  How  can  we  take  better  advantage 
of  other  seasons  in  our  business  ? 

ZZ-  What  suggestions  have  you  to  offer 
that  will  enable  us  to  make  money  out  of 
our  duplicate  negatives? 

34.  How  can  we  best  follow  up  likely 
sitters  so  that  their  initial  order  can  be 
made  to  develop  more  business? 

35.  If  there  are  other  business  matters 
not  mentioned  above  that  occur  to  you — 
as  advantageous  to  our  membership, 
kindly  state  them  and  give  your  views 
upon  the  matter. 


CONVENTIONS  AND  THE  GOOD  THEY  DO; 
PARTICULARLY  THE  P.  A.  of  A. 


I  AM  a  great  believer  in  conventions 
and  the  benefits  derived  therefrom.  I 
look  forward  with  a  great  deal  of  plea- 
sure to  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Na- 
tional Association,  with  its  greeting  of 
old  friends  and  that  happy  reunion 
after  a  year  of  separation  and  those 
pleasant  little  heart-to-heart  talks 
which  make  us  thaw  out  and  talk  shop 
as  we  never  did  before.  You  exchange 
confidences  with  the  other  fellow  (if 
you  are  not  a  clam),  and  tell  him  how 
you  did  this  or  how  you  secured  a  cer- 
tain effect.  If  he  has  something  up  his 
sleeve  he  will  put  you  wise  to  it  if  you 
only  meet  him  half  way. 

C)ne  of  the  greatest  attractions  for 
me  at  a  convention  are  the  pictures. 
I  think  this  one  feature  well  worth  the 
expense  of  attending.  At  the  National 
Convention  you  have  a  representative 
collection  of  the  best  work  of  the  coun- 
try. You  can  see  how  your  work  com- 
pares with  that  of  the  man  of  the  East. 
South,  West  and  North ;  why  his  work 
excels,  and  if  you  are  not  too  narrow 
you  will  go  home  profited  by  the  com- 
parison. The  national  exhibit  is  an  in- 
spiration to  me  and  I  go  home  and  try 
hard  to  improve  my  work  for  the  next 
year.  You  cannot  do  this  by  leaving 
your  work  at  home — you  must  send  it 
to  the  convention;  you  cannot  make 
the  comparison  with  it  on  your  walls 
at  home.  This  comparison  will  sur- 
prise you  at  your  own  weakness  and 
takes  some  of  the  conceit  out  of  us. 
This  is  where  the  convention  does  some 
of  its  good. 

A  great  deal  of  profit  will  be  de- 
rived from  attending  the  business 
meetings.  Do  not  leave  it  for  the  other 
fellow  to  attend  to.     Then  when  you 


get  home,  and  read  the  report  in  the 
magazines,  criticise  the  convention  be- 
cause they  did  not  do  things  according 
to  your  way  of  thinking.  Come,  attend 
the  business  meetings,  listen  to  the  lec- 
tures, hear  the  criticisms,  and  take  part 
in  the  discussion  on  business  topics. 
You  will  get  out  of  the  convention  just 
what  you  dig  out  of  it  yourself. 

At  the  National  there  will  be  no 
prizes  this  year,  but  a  greater  honor. 
All  pictures  sent,  except  those  marked 
"complimentary,"  will  be  passed  upon 
by  a  competent  jury,  who  will  select 
twenty-five  of  the  best  pictures,  takino^ 
only  one  from  any  exhibit,  which  will 
form  a  salon.  Each  picture  thus  se- 
lected will  be  marked  with  a  blue  rib- 
bon and  either  allowed  to  remain  with 
the  rest  of  that  exhibit,  or  they  will  all 
be  exhibited  collectively  on  a  separate 
screen.  All  "complimentary"  work  will 
be  plainly  designated  as  such,  so  that 
all  may  know  that  in  selecting  the  salon 
the  "complimentary"  work  was  not 
passed  upon  by  the  jury.  The  salon 
pictures  are  designed  for  publication 
in  the  Association  Annual  for  1907,  with 
the  consent  of  the  convention  at  Niag- 
ara Falls.  Certificates  of  salon  honors 
will  be  awarded,  and  plans  are  being: 
perfected  for  further  recognition  of 
these  pictures  as  embodying:  the  stand- 
ing of  professional  photographic  art  for 
this  year. 

Join  with  us  at  Niagara  Falls. 
August  7,  8,  9  and  10.  The  profit  will 
be  yours. 

Fraternally  yours, 

C.  J.  Van  Deventer, 
First  Vice-President,  P.  A.  of  A. 
Decatur,  III. 


MAKING   PLATINUM  PRINTS  PROM  THIN  NEGATIVES. 

BY  A.  J.  JARMAN. 


The  generally  accepted  view  regard- 
ing the  right  kind  of  negative  for  mak- 
ing platinum  prints  from  is  that  the 
negative  must  possess  some  contrast. 
In  fact,  some  photographers  to-day  de- 
velop the  exposed  plate  so  that  it  is 
somewhat  hard,  thus  giving  a  degree 
of  contrast  that  is  only  suited  to  spe- 
cially prepared  paper.  This  is  the  rea- 
son why  the  prints  made  from  such 
negatives  in  platinum  are  too  hard,  the 
shadows  being  always  printed  beyond 
the  limit,  bring  about  the  objectionable 
bronzing.  To  overcome  this  last  de- 
fect, the  negative  must  be  doctored  by 
covering  the  front  with  a  sheet  of  very 
fine  tissue-paper,  then  easing  the  shad- 
ows by  rubbing  over  the  surface  a  little 
blacklead  by  means  of  a  paper  or 
leather  stump;  yellow  ochre  will  an- 
swer the  purpose  as  well.  The  appli- 
cation of  either  of  these  pigments  must 
be  done  with  skill  and  care,  or  the  re- 
sulting print  will  show  any  undue  ap- 
plication by  merging  into  the  half- 
tones. 

The  class  of  negative  produced  at  the 
present  day  is  much  softer  throughout 
than  the  negatives  of  only  a  few  years 
ago,  the  negatives  being  made  to  a 
great  extent  to  suit  many  of  the  modern 
papers.  The  artistic  tastes  of  the  mod- 
ern photographer  have  also  been  de- 
veloped to  a  greater  extent,  the  result 
being  that  the  negative  is  made  to  more 
closely  represent  the  art  principles,  or 
the  artistic  feeling  of  the  photographer. 
Consequently  the  negative  is  widely 
different  in  character  than  it  used  to 
be.  Local  reduction  is  resorted  to  at 
the  present  time  far  more  than  it  used 
to  be,  because  the  desired  effect  can  be 
thus  obtained,  which  would  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  obtain  in  lighting 
the  sitter.  In  fact,  to  secure  a  perfect 
negative,  it  must  necessarily  be  of  thin 
or  comparatively  thin  quality. 
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To  secure  a  bold  and  vigorous  print 
from  such  a  negative  in  platinum  de- 
mands different  treatment.  Particular 
care  is  required  in  the  printing.  In  the 
first  place,  the  front  of  the  printing 
frame  should  be  covered  with  a  piece 
of  pale  blue  tissue-paper ;  in  fact,  it 
will  prove  better  still  to  employ  two 
thicknesses  of  this  tissue,  because  there 
are  occasionally  minute  holes  that  show 
in  the  print  if  a  single  piece  of  tissue- 
paper  only  is  used.  If  any  shading  in 
or  stumping  is  to  be  done,  it  can  be 
applied  to  the  outside  of  the  tissue- 
paper.  Pale  blue  tissue  is  much  supe- 
rior to  white  tissue  for  the  purpose. 
The  writer  has  found  this  from  actual 
practice  both  with  daylight  printing  as 
well  as  with  the  arc  light.  In  the  case 
of  daylight  certain  rays  are  filtered  out 
and  the  printing  goes  on  more  slowly 
when  the  printing  frame  is  tissued  with 
this  colored  paper.  Printing  direct  in 
the  sunlight  is  best ;  prints  made  in  this 
way  are  very  vigorous  when  devel- 
oped. If  the  printing  is  done  in  the 
shade  with  only  one  tissue  covering  it 
has  been  repeatedly  noticed  that  the 
prints  so  made  are  much  more  blue  in 
color  than  when  printed  in  sunlight. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  nega- 
tive excellent  in  quality  in  every  other 
respect  is  a  little  too  thin  for  producincr 
a  vigorous  print  in  platinum.  In  such 
a  case  the  developer  must  be  changed. 
The  following  formula  answers  well 
unless  the  negative  is  very  thin ;  then 
Formula  No.  2  can  always  be  used  with 
advantage.  When  mixing  these  devel- 
opers always  use  boiling  water,  poured 
over  the  salts  in  a  stoneware  crock,  the 
mixture  will  then  be  made  right,  and 
stirred  with  a  strio  of  clean  glass,  and 
allowed  to  cool  off  completely.  Filter 
these  developers  before  use  through  ab- 
sorbent cotton,  using  a  glass  funnel- 
Enameled  funnels  are  not  reliable  for 
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this   work,   and   tin   ones   must   at   all 
times  be  avoided. 

No.  I. 

Potassium  oxalate  8      ounces 

Sodium  phosphate  1^2  ounce 

Oxalic  acid    ^  ounce 

Chlorate  of  potash    %  ounce 

Boiling  water    40      ounces 

If  more  vigor  is  required,  add  ten 
drops  of  a  solution  of  bichromate  of 
potassium,  made  up  sixty  grains  to  an 
ounce  of  water.  Both  the  chlorate  and 
bichromate  are  powerful  oxidizers,  and 
aid  in  giving  contrast. 

No.  2. 

Potassium  oxalate   6  ounces 

Sodium  phosphate  2  ounces 

Chloride  of  potassium   ( C.   P. ) .   i  ounce 

Oxalic  acid    Yi  ounce 

Boiling  water    60  ounces 

As  soon  as  the  salts  have  become 
completely  dissolved  and  the  solution 
cooled  down  a  little,  add  eight  ounces 
of  glycerine.  Stir  the  mixture  well  so 
that  the  glycerine  becomes  well  incor- 
porated. When  the  mixture  is  quite 
cold  it  is  ready  for  use.  Platinum  prints 
made  from  thin  negatives  must  be 
printed  in  well,  so  that  they  appear  to 
be  overprinted,  for  development  in  this 
developer. 

To  develop,  take  the  print  by  the 
two  top  corners,  dip  this  end  com- 
pletely into  the  developer,  draw  it 
through  quickly,  then  keep  the  print 
well  in  motion,  remove  it  and  watch 
the  development.  At  first  the  image 
will  show  up  with  considerable  con- 
trast, when  gradually  the  figure  will 
appear  with  all  the  necessary  detail. 
Just  as  soon  as  this  takes  place,  stop 
the  development  by  placing  the  print  in 
the  usual  clearing  solution,  consisting 
of  one  part  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid 
to  sixty  or  seventy  parts  of  cold  water. 
Three  such  baths  must  be  used,  allow- 
ing ten  minutes  in  each,  before  th.)r- 
oughly  washing.  If  the  paper  is  thick 
and  heavy  upon  which  the  print  has 
been  made,  then  it  must  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  acid  clearing  bath  for  a 
f^uarter  of  an  hour  or  twentv  minutes 
between  each  chanee;  in  fact,  the  rule 
should  be:  the  thicker  the  paper,  the 


longer  it  should  remain  in  the  clearing 
solution.  If  this  point  is  attended  to 
with  thorough  washing  there  will  be 
no  trouble  on  the  score  ^f  the  prints 
turning  yellow. 

In  the  course  of  a  few  days  it  will  be 
noticed  that  a  crust  or  scum  will  form 
all  over  the  top  of  this  developer,  a 
sort  of  fungus  very  much  like  what  is 
called  a  vinegar  plant.  This  can  be 
removed  in  one  piece  and  the  developer 
filtered.  After  this  no  such  growth 
forms  again,  the  developer  improves  in 
working  qualitv.  After  a  few  times 
using,  even  in  this  solution  further  con- 
trast can  be  secured  by  the  addition  of 
a  few  drops  of  bichromate  of  potassium 
solution. 

Upon  one  occasion  the  writer  had 
over  one  hundred  prints  to  make  from 
some  extremely  thin  negatives,  6^x8j4. 
Prints  in  platinum  from  such  negatives 
could  never  have  been  obtained  except 
for  the  use  of  the  developer  here  de- 
scribed. The  prints  both  when  wet  and 
dry  presented  all  the  appearance  of 
being  made  from  full-timed  negatives. 

It  will  be  found  to  be  a  very  good 
plan  to  have  both  developers,  No.  i 
and  No.  2,  at  hand,  so  that  if  the  de- 
velopment does  not  proceed  with  suffi- 
cient vigor  in  No.  2,  simply  give  the 
print  one  dip  into  No.  i.  The  action 
will  then  proceed  rapidly.  Stop  this 
quickly,  just  as  soon  as  the  desired 
ciuality  has  been  reached,  by  dipping 
the  print  quickly  into  the  acid  solu- 
tion. If  one  is  away  in  the  country,  or 
many  miles  from  a  source  where  hy- 
drochloric acid  is  obtainable,  citric 
acid  can  be  used  instead;  in  fact,  if 
there  should  be  found  any  difficulty  in 
transmitting  this  acid  in  bottles,  espe- 
cially when  things  have  to  be  packed 
up  in  a  hurry,  then  a  pound  or  two  of 
powdered  citric  acid  can  be  carried  with 
the  general  outfit  with  no  fear  of  dan- 
ger from  injury  of  the  breaking  of  a 
bottle  of  hydrochloric  acid.  One  ounce 
of  powdered  citric  acid  in  forty  of  water 
will  be  found  to  be  a  suitable  strength. 
Of  course  three  such  clearing  baths 
must  be  used  in  just  the  same  way  as 
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with  hydrochloric,  although  oxalic  acid 
can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose,  and 
gives  convenience  in  transit.  The  citric 
acid  is  the  better  suited,  because  it  is 
not  poisonous  and  has  less  deleterious 
action  upon  the  hands  than  any  of  the 


other  acids.  It  is  true  that  the  use  of 
citric  acid  may  cost  a  little  more  than 
hydrochloric,  but  for  convenience  to 
the  traveler,  and  upon  rush  or  hurry 
calls  it  is  the  most  convenient  clearings 
acid  that  can  be  used. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Photographic  Enamei^.  From  the 
French  of  Rene  d'Helliecourt.  96 
pages.  Cloth,  price,  $1.25.  Tennant 
&  Ward,  Publishers,  New  York. 
The  need  of  a  practical  handbook  to 
the  making  of  photographic  enamels  in- 
sures a  ready  welcome  for  this  little  book, 
which  is  translated  from  the  French 
work,  now  in  its  second  edition.  The 
methods  given  are  the  result  of  actual 
experience,  and  are  accompanied  with 
abundant  formulae  to  insure  successful 
results.  Among  the  processes  dealt  with 
are  the  powder  process  with  a  chromate 
salt ;  the  powder  process  on  porcelain ; 
the  powder  process  with  salts  of  iron ;  the 
photo-ceramics  paper  method,  in  which 
vitrifiable  carbon  tissues  are  used  for 
transfer  to  porcelain  or  glass ;  the  substi- 
tution process ;  firing,  the  furnaces  used ; 
and  retouching  the  enamels. 


Magnesium  LiciHT  Photography.  The 
actual  methods  of  an  expert.  By  F.  J. 
Mortimer.  88  pages,  with  many  dia- 
grams and  illustrations,  showing  the 
treatment  of  different  subjects.  Price, 
50  cents.  Tennant  &  Ward,  Pub- 
lishers, New  York. 

With  the  exception  of  a  high-priced 
specialist  book  by  the  late  Fitz  Guerin, 
this  manual  is  the  only  text-book  on  flash- 
light work  at  present  obtainable.  Mr. 
Mortimer  has  given  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  this  specialty  and  his  book  deals 
with  the  subject  in  a  simple  and  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  way.  The  chapters 
deal  with  apparatus;  different  types  of 
lamps;  flashlight  compounds;  cartridges 
and  powders;  smoke  preventers;  back- 
grounds ;  reflectors ;  lenses,  etc.  Various 
classes  of  subjects  and  their  proper  il- 


lumination are  dealt  with,  with  the  ar- 
rangement for  lamp,  camera,  etc.,  and 
the  making  of  portraits  at  home,  silhou- 
ettes, fireside  eflFects;  church  interiors; 
stage  eflFects ;  street  groups  at  night ;  ani- 
mals; machinery  and  large  interiors. 
Section  III  takes  up  the  development  and 
after-treatment  of  negatives  made  63' 
flashlight.  An  appendix  deals  with  the 
quantities  of  magnesium  required  for  va- 
rious subjects.  The  making  of  flash- 
powders,  touch  papers,  flash-sheets,  and 
miscellaneous  hints.  The  book  is  plan- 
ned for  practical  work  and  will  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  amateur  and  professional. 


The  Photographic  Picture  Post  Card 
FOR  Per.s()nal  Use  and  Profit.  By 
E.  J.  Wall  and  H.  Snowden  Ward 
104  pages:  listed  at  50  cents.  Ten- 
nant &  Ward,  Publishers,  New  York. 
The  picture  post-card  craze  has 
brought  about  with  it  a  demand,  from 
amateurs  and  professionals,  for  a  text- 
book which  will  tell  how  these  can  be 
made  from  one's  own  negatives.  In  this 
manual  Messrs.  Wall  and  Ward  give  all 
the  known  methods  for  homemade  post- 
cards by  gelatino-chloride,  collodio-chlo- 
ride,  gelatino-bromide,  plain  silver,  silver 
iron  and  kallitype  processes.  Chapters 
are  also  given  to  the  manipulation  of 
commercial  bromide  and  gaslight  post- 
cards, P.  O.  P.,  platinotype,  etc.,  and 
collctype  cards.  A  separate  section  deals 
with  the  making  of  money  from  post- 
cards, choice  of  subjects,  how  to  publish, 
how  to  sell  and  how  to  collect.  A  very 
satisfactory  handbook  with  formulae  and 
methods  for  practical  work.  The  book 
deals  interestingly  with  a  popular  sub- 
ject and  will  prove  a  general  favorite. 


WILL  THE  PHOTOGRAPHER  PROFIT  BY  ART  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHY,  AND  WHAT  IS  ART  IN 

PHOTOGRAPHY  ?  * 


My  subject  deals  with  the  question 
whether  art  pays  the  wholesale  man  who 
furnishes  supplies,  and  whether  it  pays 
the  photographer.  I  can  only  say  this: 
that  when  art  comes  fully  into  photog- 
raphy the  wholesale  man  is  not  going  to 
lose  because  the  same  materials  you  are 
now  using  will  continue  in  use  and  the 
wholesale  man  will  discover  that  a  great 
deal  of  interest  is  taken  in  the  work  itself 
because  of  the  pleasure  that  comes  with 
it,  and  because  of  the  interest  taken  in  the 
work  by  the  public,  more  orders  are  re- 
ceived and  he  will  sell  more  plates,  paper 
and  other  things.  We  need  not  bother 
about  that;  the  wholesale  man  is  per- 
fectly safe. 

As  to  the  photographers,  I  doubt 
whether  any  of  us  regret  having  gone  to 
school  and  learned  the  alphabet  and  how 
to  multiply,  add,  subtract  and  divide. 
This  education  has  not  been  a  loss  and 
art  education  is  not  going  to  be  a  loss 
to  us.  I  have  been  at  state  and  national 
conventions  off  and  on  since  probably 
1894,  and  have  groped  along  with  you 
trying  to  get  a  clear  view  of  what  it  all 
means.  I  have  found  that  in  all  of  the 
addresses  that  have  been  made  by  the 
men  from  the  societies,  by  dealers  and  by 
paid  men  from  the  outside,  the  chief 
stress  has  been  laid  upon  lighting  as  a 
means  of  securing  art.  They  have 
frequently  spoken  of  posing  as  being 
one  of  the  main  features  of  producing 
art,  and  then  as  the  last  means  have 
resorted  to  the  background  as  being 
essential  to  produce  art. 

Have  you  any  more  factors  than  light- 
ing, posing  and  background?  Is  there 
anything  else,  can  anyone  tell  me?  Are 
they  not  the  three  things  out  of  which 
you  are  to  constitute  art?  Let  us 
analyze  these  things,  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  school  teacher,  the  man  who 

*An  address  by  Prof.  Otto  Walter  B?ck,  of 
Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn,  before  the  Washington 
Convention,  1906. 


day  after  day  has  a  body  of  students  in 
composition,  painting  and  all  that  kind 
of  thing,  and  possibly  in  the  habit  of 
going  down  to  the  bottom  rock  of  things 
in  order  that  he  might  build  up  again, 
Could  anyone  here,  for  instance,  tell 
what  lighting  really  means,  what  it  com- 
prises, how  far  and  in  what  direction 
it  goes,  and  what  its  limits  are?  I  think 
you  would  find  this  hard  to  put  into 
words.  I  think  you  would  be  surprised 
to  see  how  small  and  simple  the  whole 
usefulness  of  lighting  really  is  and  how 
little  it  has  to  do  with  art  itself.  It  is 
useful,  like  everything  else,  provided  you 
master  it.  Lighting  is  your  means  of 
making  things  plastic,  of  making  con- 
crete the  sound,  of  producing  body  in  an 
illusion,  which  is  photography. 

I  have  heard  all  kinds  of  lighting  pro- 
posed ;  for  instance,  out  West,  I  think  it 
was  in  Milwaukee,  I  heard  some  one 
telling  that  there  was  one  kind  of  light- 
ing and  no  other  kind  was  effective,  and 
that  ended  it.  To-day  the  children  in 
the  kindergarten  know  what  the  prin- 
ciple of  light  is,  and  the  idea  that  there 
is  but  one  kind  of  light  is  exploded. 
There  is  not  a  man  here  to-day  who 
does  not  feel  that  one  kind  of  light  is  all 
wrong  and  that  there  ought  to  be  as 
many  kinds  of  lighting  as  there  are  sub- 
jects. To  illustrate  the  principle  I  will 
just  draw  for  you. 

Suppose  you  make  a  thing  round — 
take  a  cylinder  and  you  will  find  the  head 
and  body  are  nothing  more  than  two 
cylinders.  The  head  has  a  broken  sur- 
face, is  full  of  broken  surfaces,  but  it  is 
still  a  cylinder.  Then  we  simply  get  the 
question  of  light  and  shade — you  haven't 
light  and  dark,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing.  If  you  are  going  to  introduce 
that  in  a  certain  way  you  will  produce 
roundness.  (The  speaker  here  indicated 
where  the  light  should  strike  the  figure 
to  produce  certain  results,  and  illustrated 
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the    principle    on    which    modeling    is 
based.) 

The  Question  of  Lighting. 

If  anyone  says  there  is  a  limit  to  light- 
ing, you  simply  feel  that  it  is  not  so.  But 
this  happens,  gentlemen,  that  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  you  aim  at  getting  this 
strong  lighting  often,  for  instance  in  a 
three-quarters  view,  you  don't  get  it  there 
in  your  picture.  A  straight  photog- 
rapher is  incapable  of  getting  lighting  in 
its  perfection.  Have  you  ever  thought 
that  abstract  things  also  have  body ;  for 
instance,  the  air  which  is  all  around  the 
sitter,  that  too  has  a  body  and  has  to  be 
represented  in  plastic  sense.  It  is  just  as 
necessary  to  the  portrait  as  lighting  on 
the  face. 

The  lighting  that  you  must  get  in  the 
future  is  the  lighting  that  will  be  fixed 
by  some  manipulation  of  the  plate,  there 
is  no  way  out  of  it ;  the  photograph  will 
not  give  the  technique.  The  photgraph 
is  against  it.  I  think  that  disposes  of  the 
idea  of  lighting  as  to  its  usefulness. 

We  might  take  up  the  idea  of  posing. 
Every  year  some  new  fashion  comes 
along.  But  posing  is  a  very  simple  thing. 
When  a  man  comes  into  your  studio,  you 
will  pose  him  as  naturally  as  you  can.  If 
you  happen  to  have  had  some  experience 
in  an  art  school  you  will  be  helped  along 
by  the  science  of  composition,  for  in- 
stance, in  placing  the  flesh  tones  of  the 
hands,  arms  and  neck,  if  exposed,  in  such 
a  way  that  there  will  be  a  special  advan- 
tage. But  posing  is  nothing  more  than 
getting  people  in  some  natural  position, 
but  it  will  ever  be  a  factor  in  the  art 
sense.  If  you  go  through  any  of  the 
museums,  no  matter  in  what  part  of  the 
world,  where  the  arts  are  displayed, 
from  the  ancient  times  down  to  the  pres- 
ent you  will  see  that  no  artist  ever  found 
nature  just  right  for  a  picture.  Nature 
has  her  truths,  but  they  are  not  picture 
truths,  that's  the  difference. 

The  Background. 

Then  as  regards  the  background. 
What  are  we  going  to  get  out  of  the 
backgrounds  to  help  us  along.     I  have 


yet  to  see  the  scenic  background  whether 
it  be  a  fully  painted  one  or  flat  burlap,  no 
difference  what  the  tone  from  white  to 
black,  where  in  good  straight  photog- 
raphing the  background  and  the  face  or 
figure  do  not  war  upon  one  another ;  they 
are  aliens;  they  separate;  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten — I  almost  said  in  ten  cases  out 
of  ten — the  background  protrudes  in 
front  of  the  face  or  figure.  You  cannot 
make  a  background  directly  from  nature 
in  your  studio  that  will  go  back,  in  your 
present  technique  of  photography.  It 
lies  in  the  technique ;  manipulation  is  the 
only  thing  that  is  going  to  relieve  that 
trouble. 

Now  we  have  gone  through  the  three 
factors  that  hitherto  have  been  the  bul- 
wark of  photographers  as  making  for 
art.  Let  us  look  at  the  remedy.  Let  us 
put  oyr  finger  on  the  sore  spot  and  try  to 
find  out  so  that  we  can  cure  any  disease 
we  happen  to  discover. 

I  should  say  that  the  real  fault  with 
photography  to-day  is  that  it  is  unemo- 
tional. That  is  due  to  a  certain  quality 
attained  by  the  camera,  by  the  print  of  a 
certain  evenness,  d^adness,  a  metallic 
quality  which  you  often  try  to  overcome 
by  using  rough  papers  and  frequently 
you  get  very  much  relief  by  their  use — a 
feeling  of  air  begins  to  come  into  that 
thing,  as  if  it  might  expand.  Photog- 
raphy as  it  is  to-day  is  like  a  river  frozen 
over,  presenting  a  dead  cold  surface,  not 
pulsating  with  life.  We  will  have  to  find 
a  way  of  breaking  loose  from  that.  What 
makes  the  work  of  the  painters  and 
sculptors  valuable  is  the  emotional  qual- 
ity, the  thing  we  call  feeling.  That  is 
the  established  fact.  These  three 
branches  of  art,  painting,  drawing  and 
sculpture,  rest  upon  feeling.  We  know 
that  all  the  civilized  countries  except  our 
own  have  a  minister  appointed  to  buy  the 
best  works  of  art  for  the  museums,  and 
they  are  treasured.  Photographs  are  not 
yet  in  that  place,  but  I  do  not  see  why, 
ten  years  hence,  our  museums  should  not 
gather  up  the  best  work  in  the  art  of  our 
photographers. 

An  art,  I  may  say,  that  is  unemotional 
is  inconceivable,  and  we  must  make  the 
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photograph  vibrate  with  feeling.  We 
have  got  to  do  something  more  than  this 
for  instance.  A  lady  walking  up  Fifth 
avenue,  seeing  a  photographer's  window, 
goes  up  and  looks  at  it.  She  sees  a  famil- 
iar face  and  says,  "Yes,  I  know  him,  or 
her;  isn't  it  a  good  likeness?  What  a 
nice  new  style  there  is  about  it,"  and  after 
discussing  these  things  interest  has  been 
aroused  only  so  far  as  it  arouses  curios- 
ity about  the  person — ^about  the  thing. 
They  do  not  stop  and  say:  "Oh,  how 
beautiful  that  is,"  and  stop  and  be  silent 
and  take  it  in,  and  they  do  not  buy  it  and 
hoard  it  up  for  a  lifetime,  and  it  does  not 
go  to  the  museum.  There  is  a  very  little 
margin  you  have  to  overstep  to  take  pho- 
tography oS  the  congealed  spot  where  it 
now  is. 

Another  thing,  photography  is  young 
and,  like  a  child,  it  is  growing.  If  a 
child  is  urged  to  grow  faster  it  will  usu- 
ally say,  "I  am  eating  all  I  can  and  I 
don't  seem  to  grow  any  faster  than  I 
am."  Photography  will  have  to  grow. 
The  side  that  is  lacking  is  the  bringing  of 
logic  and  consistency  into  the  picture. 

When  I  look  at  the  prints  upvstairs,  I 
find  that  the  sections  do  not  hang  to- 
gether; that  the  figure  is  not  supported 
by  the  lines  in  the  photograph ;  that  the 
head  is  not  helped  by  its  own  lines ;  that 
the  expression  is  held  down,  and  you  get 
only  the  surface  of  the  person;  there  is 
no  oneness  of  structure  out  to  the  frame 
lines  and  the  frame  lines  are  not  con- 
sidered, and  that  means  a  study  of  com- 
position. If  these  things  are  true,  if 
lighting,  posinc:  and  artificial  background 
are  unable  to  help  us  in  the  direction  of 
art,  and  if  we  have  to  put  gradation  and 
good  logic  into  the  picture,  the  only  thing 
for  us  to  do  is  to  work  on  the  flat  to  pro- 
duce these  things  and  learn  how  to  do 
them.  For  instance  in  an  art  school,  if 
you  want  to  create  something  that  is  per- 
fectly neutral,  so  that  no  emotions  are 
expressed,  you  make  that  space  evenly 
black  as  you  can  or  make  it  white  or  any 
tone  just  so  it  is  flat,  and  there  is  no  emo- 
tion whatever  produced.  If,  howeyer, 
you  want  to  produce  emotion,  the  prin- 
ciple is  a  very  different  one;  you  use 


gradation.  You  find  that  that  is  emo- 
tional, it  runs  up  to  a  climax,  has  a  cre- 
scendo in  it.  All  of  you  have  heard 
Sousa's  or  some  other  famous  band,  and 
you  have  found  that  starting  with  pian- 
issimo the  bandmaster  would  gradually 
increase  the  volume  until  finally  he  had 
his  drums,  and  you  were  filled — ^there 
had  been  a  crescendo,  and  so  this  change 
from  the  delicate  to  the  strong,  from  the 
quality  of  lassitude  to  the  quick  accent, 
are  the  two  things  that  arouse  you  and 
control  your  emotions.  (Here  the 
speaker  was  illustrating  by  using  char- 
coal on  paper  board.)  Suppose  I  want 
to  change  the  effect  from  something 
stormy  like  that  to  something  quiet  like 
a  passive  day  in  the  morning.  You  notice 
the  feeling  of  quiet  that  has  come  into  it 
by  contrast  with  the  other  we  have  had. 
There  is  a  crescendo  to  this  and  a  dimin- 
uendo here,  and  the  emotions  have  been 
controlled  to  that  extent.  There  is  no 
mood  of  nature  that  you  cannot  express 
in  that  way. 

Suppose  we  were  to  take  a  human  fig- 
ure and  introduce  it  into  a  thing  of  that 
kind.  If  we  were  to  put  a  human  figure 
into  a  space  like  that  (indicating),  you 
imagine  that  to  be  a  perfectly  flat  surface 
and  background.  You  will  find  the  per- 
son is  neutral;  that  is,  he  is  not  feeling 
anything  strongly  and — Oh,  he  is  feeling 
like  Monday !  There  is  nothing  excitable 
about  him.  The  man  if  pictured  in  a 
photograph  is'  at  a  disadvantage;  you 
can't  do  much  with  him.  There  is  no 
mind  in  the  man,  no  feeling  in  his  heart. 

Suppose  we  try  to  make  a  man  who  is 
phlegmatic,  who  has  just  had  his  dinner. 
I  will  draw  here  before  you.  We  have 
a  gradation  from  the  point  above  to  the 
point  below,  and  from  this  point  up  to 
that.  You  will  find  that  doing  a  man  like 
that,  his  physical  self  will  be  brought  out. 
He  will  have  that  pheglematic  quality 
you  will  find  when  a  man  is  not  trying 
to  think  or  do  anything  but  just  resting 
after  a  good  meal.  If,  however,  you 
want  to  draw  one  who  is  high-minded, 
doing  things  in  this  world,  and  if  you 
want  to  picture  him  so  he  will  be  repre- 
sented in  that  character  to  his  people  you 
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will  take  the  same  figure  and  get  the 
accent  down  here — ^get  the  big  amount 
down  below,  in  place  of  putting  it 
through  the  center.  You  will  find  at  once 
the  head  will  have  a  tremendous  artistic 
advantage.  It  will  pay  you  to  try  and  do 
this  in  your  studio.  Get  your  back- 
ground in  some  such  shape  that  you  can 
throw  it  up  this  way. 

Now,  let  us  try  to  do  a  man  who  is  in- 
timate, the  kind  of  a  man  who  comes  up 
to  you,  shakes  hands  and  is  always 
friendly  and  you  want  to  give  his  people 
that  kind  of  an  idea.  You  would  draw 
the  figure  then  with  the  shade  up  in  there 
(about  his  head),  and  at  once  you  get 
the  centralization  of  interest  up  around 
the  head  and  you  get  the  force  of  the 
gradation  there  and  whatever  facial  ex- 
pression you  can  put  into  that  will  be 
doubly  interesting  and  doubly  effective. 

If  these  things  are  true,  if  you  can 
produce  gradation  to  make  any  kind  of 
an  emotional  effect,  and  this  is  the  only 
way  to  do  it  in  photography,  I  cannot  sec 
any  other  way  than  that  we  workers  in 
the  field,  in  some  way  form  a  school  to 
learn  how  to  do  these  things.  You  are 
all  busy  in  your  work  the  full  year 
around ;  you  possibly  have  a  week  or  two 
or  three  weeks  off  for  a  little  outing,  and 
you  possibly  go  to  a  convention,  and  pos- 
sibly cannot  go  to  an  art  school. 

And  art  schools  are  not  yet  fully  pre- 
pared to  teach  the  deeper  things  in  pho- 
tc^raphy,  the  movement  has  not  ad- 
vanced to  that ;  but  if  you  really  want  to 
learn  how  to  do  those  things  it  would  be 
necessary  for  a  body  of  men  to  form  for 
several  weeks — at  least  one  or  two 
weeks —  before  a  convention  and  get  to 
experimenting  under  criticism  and  find 
out  how  these  things  are  done.  There  is 
not  a  man  here  who  does  not  have  some 
method,  who  cannot  manipulate  the  plate. 
They  haven't  been  exploited.  I  don't 
think  any  of  you  have  gone  very  far  in 
it,  because  your  art  knowledg^e  is  limited. 

I  should  say  a  school  would  have  to  be 
formed  on  some  such  line  as  this  in  order 
for  all  to  fifrasp  so  much  in  so  short  a 
time.  With  a  bodv  of  say  forty  or  fifty 
men,  all  photographing  the  same  model — 


take  for  instance  a  woman  in  a  white 
waist  and  of  fair  complexion;  let  each 
man  photograph  that  model  in  the  way 
he  likes,  using  any  kind  of  lighting  he  is 
accustomed  to  or  that  he  wants  to  ex- 
periment with.  Having  done  that,  the 
next  day  criticism  could  be  made  of  the 
work,  the  advantages  pointed  out  in  the 
best  things  and  the  things  at  fault — for 
instance,  the  holes  in  faces  that  are  so 
frequently  met  with  (I  have  some  here 
on  my  list)  would  be  eradicated.  And 
then  we  would  have  the  problem  of  how 
to  develop  the  photograph  on  the  plate  so 
that  an  artistic  ensemble  would  be 
created.  Each  man  would  then  go  off 
and  make  four  or  five  pictures  of  the  sub- 
ject and  next  day  there  would  be  a  criti- 
cism that  would  open  the  eyes  to  a  great 
many  new  facts. 

At  once  you  would  find  the  head  would 
not  be  so  iron-bound,  so  fixed,  so  riv- 
eted— there  would  be  light  coming  into 
the  head,  beauty  coming  into  the  back- 
ground and  harmony  to  the  parts,  and 
after  several  weeks  of  work  and  criti- 
cism the  numerous  experiments  made 
would  give  the  richest  possible  kind  of 
experience.  If  such  a  body  of  men 
should  enter  a  convention  with  their 
work  it  would  show  a  wonderful  develop- 
ment and  I  venture  to  say  you  would  go 
home  enthusiastic,  get  out  your  old  plates 
and  make  them  new,  and  you  would  be 
able  to  get  gxxxl  prices  for  the  new.  I  do 
not  know  any  other  way  by  which  pho- 
tographers could  ever  learn.  The  only 
other  way  is  for  the  young  to  take  it  up 
and  go  on  with  it,  but  that  would  not  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  trade.  The  young 
photographer  would  be  an  employee  and 
the  employer  would  be  at  the  mercy  of 
the  one  who  manipulated  the  plates. 

I  am  going  to  criticise  the  pictures 
here  to  verify  the  points  made. 

This  picture  represents  an  old  man. 
The  photographer  is  an  artist — ^that  is, 
his  temperament  is  artistic — ^he  has  had 
ability,  he  has  gone  to  school  wherever 
he  could  get  schooling  and  it  show?  re- 
finement and  quality  such  as  would  make 
anybody  take  off  his  hat  before  it.  The 
only  thing  I  find  lacking  about  it  is  that 
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it  does  not  go  far  enough.  This  back- 
ground is  not  friendly  to  the  head ;  it  is  a 
bad  neighbor,  A  background  must  be  a 
lover,  it  must  be  there  to  caress  the  head. 
If  this  man  were  a  student  in  the  school 
we  would  teach  him  to  make  such  modifi- 
cations in  this  background  that  while 
you  would  hardly  notice  them  they  would 
be  felt  to  benefit  his  head,  and  you  would 
find  this  man  waking  up,  becoming  more 
alive,  thejeeling  that  this  man  might  last 
a  number  of  years  longer  would  come 
into  the  work.  Just  a  little  accent  down 
here  would  raise  that  man  up  to  dignified 
firmness.  These  things  cannot  be  done 
without  help — instruction  of  some  kind; 
you  have  to  be  criticised. 

Here  is  the  picture  of  a  boy  fifteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age  and  represented  as 
having  his  hand  upon  something  like  a 
well  cushioned  chair.  You  notice  it  has 
about  the  same  background  the  old  man 
had — this  is  a  man  59  or  60  years  old, 
and  this  a  boy  of  fifteen.  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  boy  who  courted  a  dark  room,  ex- 
cept on  Sunday  when  he  would  have  to 
go  to  church  or  Sunday  school?  They 
are  out  of  doors,  and  should  be  repre- 
sented as  having  plenty  of  room  and 
space  about  them.  It  is  wrong  to  give 
the  same  background  to  all  kinds  of  peo- 
ple. The  construction  of  this  picture  is 
tremendously  at  fault;  the  boy  is  pic- 
tured here  to  the  greatest  possible  advan- 
tage. I  shall  draw  the  boy  as  nearly  as 
I  can.  (The  speaker  proceeded  to  draw 
on  paper  board  in  view  of  the  conven- 
tion, talking  as  he  drew.)  The  lighting 
is  thrown  upon  the  face  so  as  to  make 
it  very  strong.  This  is  very  helpful  as 
it  brings  out  character  and  streno:th 
greatly.  The  next  thing  is  to  extend  it 
down  through  the  center.  Here  comes 
in  composition,  not  posing,  because  he  is 
posed  all  right.  This  line  cuts  the  boy 
in  two,  it  makes  one-half  of  him  on  one 
side  of  the  face  and  the  other  half  on  the 
other;  that  is,  you  have  two  geometric 
lines  instead  of  the  picture  and  the  whole 
result  is  disastrous  to  the  boy  who  is  in 
the  background.  It  is  very  hard  to  use 
background  just  rijeht.  These  lines  lead 
you  to  expect  the  real  picture  to  come  up 


here,  which  is  the  center  of  interest,  and 
that  is  very  bad  composition.  The  way 
to  do  is  possibly  to  accentuate  this  line 
of  the  face  (indicating)  and  accenting 
the  boy  here,  giving  the  figure  some 
spring  throughout  and  then  if  you  want 
to  get  over  there  into  the  background 
you  waint  to  bring  the  lines  down  here 
and  make  the  boy  look  young  and  vig- 
orous, the  way  he  would  naturally  ap- 
pear, and  the  kind  of  feeling  you  have  in 
the  spring  just  now,  exuberance  and 
strength,  and  I  think  you  would  want  to 
bring  in  something  here  to  surround  him 
and  throw  the  interest  absolutely  up  in 
there  and  hold  it  against  that  big  mass, 
with  all  its  lively  contours.  You  say  that 
cannot  be  done  with  photography,  and 
would  not  be  if  it  could.  That's  a  mis- 
take. The  technique  of  photography  is 
absolutely  capable  of  producing  those 
effects.  In  photography  you  can  make 
black  and  white  lines,  and  any  tone  be- 
tween them,  make  a  soft  contour  and  in- 
crease it  to  sharpness  and  make  every 
grade  between  and  no  painte/V  has  more  to 
deal  with  than  that  except  color.  If  that 
can  be  done,  why  not  learn  to  do  it.  We 
are  absolutely  facing  facts,  this  is 
straight  photography ;  this  is  art  in  pho- 
tography. 

I  am  interested  in  this  picture  of  an 
old  man.  It  looks  like  Mr.  Depew.  The 
head  is  vigorous.  The  photographs  I  am 
criticising  are  not  inferior  to  the  work 
to  be  seen  anywhere  in  the  country. 

I  am  afraid,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you 
who  are  not  practicing  photography,  are 
being  misled  by  buying  prints  of  old  and 
modern  masters.  You  will  find  that  they 
are  being  reproduced  by  photography 
and  have  got  this  metallic  quality,  where 
in  the  original  painting  you  get  depth  it 
takes  surface  quality  as  in  that  photo- 
graph. In  an  oil  painting  the  oil  itself  is 
transparent  and  makes  depth  of  its  own. 
Photography  has  not  that  advantage, 
and  you  have  to  produce  the  effect  other- 
wise— by  manipulating  the  negative.  If 
you  were  to  visit  the  Corcoran  Art  Gal- 
lery here  and  see  the  Rembrandt  that  is 
on  show  you  would  find  the  background 
as  black  as  anything  painted,  but  beneath 
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that  is  a  quivering,  illusive  quality  that 
the  photographer  could  not  get  in 
straight  photography. 

I  should  say  if  you  are  not  tired  of 
seeing  so  many  of  them  drawn,  I  could 
draw  this  so  the  man  would  look 
younger,  stronger,  more  vigorous,  and 
the  lighting  would  become  stronger  and 
extend  down.  The  picture  as  it  now  is 
represents  the  pose  of  the  man.  You 
could  not  improve  that  side  of  it.  What- 
ever is  wrong  is  the  art  side.  (Here  the 
speaker  changed  the  "tone"  of  the  back- 
ground.) Notice  how  that  straightens 
the  man  out;  even  in  this  rough  sketch 
something  has  happened  to  him,  and  his 
whole  expression  is  more  alert.  One 
trouble  in  straight  photography  is  it 
makes  you  look  too  hard  at  a  thing  and 
the  harder  you  look  at  it  the  less  interest- 
ing it  becomes.  You  have  to  use  an  il- 
lusion. All  art  is  an  illusion.  I  urge 
you,  gentlemen,  to  get  some  light  in  your 
backgrounds  because  of  the  greater  relief 
and  cheerfulness  it  will  put  into  your 
work. 

I  have  two  pictures  here  representing 
an  old  man,  and  as  I  look  at  them  I  find 
their  detail  well  recorded ;  it  is  a  ti^mph 
in  photography.  I  respect  good  photog- 
raphy: I  don't  think  a  man  could  make 
a  good  straight  photograph  too  good  for 
me.  Good  straight  photography  will 
always  be  the  sound  basis,  but  it  is  not 
the  end  of  the  thing:  we  are  going  to 
learn  more.  On  this  I  can  see  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  and  each  hair,  and  the  more 
I  look  at  it  the  nearer  I  want  to  be,  and 
finally  I  want  to  examine  it  with  a  mi- 


croscope. The  photograph  that  is  ef- 
fective will  be  the  opposite;  you  step 
back  and  take  in  the  whole  image,  and 
doing  that  it  becomes  alive.  This  is  at 
the  tK>ttom  of  the  whole  thing.  When  a 
person  comes  into  your  studio  he  will 
say  things  to  you,  and  you  will  converse 
a  little  while,  and  finally  you  will  notice 
that  he  is  talking  with  his  hands,  his 
shoulders,  his  body  and  his  face  is  full 
of  animation,  his  eyes  are  twinkling,  and 
ever3rthing  is  going  on.  The  thing  is  to 
retain  some  of  that.  In  good  portraiture 
that  is  where  the  English  artists  have 
excelled  us  wonderfully.  There  are  at 
Jeast  one  or  two  fine  samples  in  the  Cor- 
coran Gallery  which  you  can  now  see. 

Here  is  a  rather  complex  picture.  In 
an  art  school  the  question  would  be,  is  it 
a  portrait,  or  a  subject  called  "Reading^'? 
The  man  is  looking  down  at  his  book, 
but  that  doesn't  make  him  read.  That  is 
the  posing  part.  You  must  get  beyond 
the  posing ;  you  must  be  telling  the  story 
yourself.  Now,  I  am  going  to  make  him 
read.  Isn't  he  reading?  Look  at  his 
eyes ;  he  is  looking  down  there.  What  is 
it?  Composition;  something  everybody 
has  got  to  learn,  and  it  is  not  so  hard 
when  you  get  into  it.  Don't  you  think 
when  you  go  home  and  look  at  your 
prints  you  will  say,  What  is  the  matter 
with  this  ?  Is  there  anything  the  matter ; 
if  there  is,  what  is  it,  and  how  will  I  find 
out  all  about  it?  You  will  see  that  after 
all  photography  is  up  against  something 
new  and  subtle,  something  which  is  in 
art. 


THE   PREVENTION  OF  FAULTS  AND   FAILURES   IN   BROMIDE 

PRINTING. 

BY    C.    WINTHROPE    SOMERVILLE. 


It  is  a  well-proved  truism  that  the 
man  who  never  made  a  mistake  never 
made  anything  else ;  so  that  incomplete 
success  during  the  first  trials  of 
bromide  work  should  not  discourage 
the  worker.  . 


Since  inexperience  is  the  cause  of 
the  majority  of  failures  in  all  processes 
the  following  cautionary  words  and 
remedies  may  assist  in  the  production 
of  the  perfect  print.  The  beginner 
should  know  that  there  is  a  vast  differ- 
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ence  between  bromide  and  gas-light 
papers,  and  that  while  many  of  the 
points  mentioned  will  apply  to"  gas- 
light paper,  yet  bromide  paper  is  now 
being  considered. 

I.  Dark  Room  Light. — Use  a  safe 
light  and  plenty  of  it.  Do  not  on  any 
account  use  a  red  light.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  judge  the  progress  of  develop- 
ment and  intensity  of  the  image  by  a 
red  light. 

Use  canary  fabric,  or  yellow  glass 
covered  with  some  diffusing  medium. 

Test  your  light  by  exposing  a  piece 
of  bromide  paper,  partially  covered,  for 
five  minutes  at  a  distance  of  one  foot, 
and  developing  it.  If  any  darkening 
of  the  exposed  portion  occurs,  cover 
your  fabric  with  some  pieces  of  tissue 
paper  and  repeat  test  till  the  light  is 
"safe" ;  but  do  not  add  so  many  pieces 
of  tissue  that  another  thickness  of 
fabric  would  be  equally  efficacious. 
Use  as  large  an  area  of  light-emitting 
surface  as  possible  so  as  to  flood  the 
room  with  the  light. 

There  are  two  methods  of  develop- 
ment, viz.,  rapid  and  slow;  if  the  slow 
method  is  adopted  development  should 
be  performed  at  not  less  than  two  feet 
from  the  light,  and  the  print  brought 
closer  for  occasional  inspection. 

a.  The  Paper. — ^There  are  two  distinct 
kinds  which  demand  slightly  different 
treatment,  and  it  is  here  that  disap- 
pointment often  occurs. 

"Platino  Matt"  paper  was  originally 
produced  to  imitate  the  platinotype 
print,  but  that  of  later  date  is  intended 
for  general  softness  of  effect.  Now  the 
nature  of  this  paper  prevents  the 
"juicy"  or  luscious  depth  of  shadow 
common  to  the  carbon  print  from  being 
obtained;  and  it  is  in  striving  after 
this  that  many  workers  only  succeed  in 
blocking  up  the  shadows  by  forcing 
development.  This  lusciousness  in 
shadow  depth  may,  however,  be  easily 
obtained  on  the  other  variety  of  paper 
known  as  "Ordinary,"  which  in  papers 
of  the  best  manufacture  have  an  under- 
lying substratum    of    gelatine.     This 


paper  gives  brilliant  effects  equal  in 
every  way  to  carbon. 

3.  Packing. — Paper  is  sent  out  in 
eitner  packets  or  rolls.  If  packets  are 
used,  it  should  be  known  that  some 
firms  place  the  sensitive  surfaces  face 
to  face ;  others  put  five  or  eleven  pieces 
face  to  back  and  two  pieces  face  to 
face.  The  same  is  the  case  in  small 
rolls  of  several  cut  sheets,  and  it  is 
easily  possible  to  expose  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  paper  if  a  test  for  the  sensi- 
tive side  is  not  made. 

4.  Sensitive  Side  of  Paper. — ^This  is 
most  effectively  ascertained  by  placing 
one  corner  between  the  teeth  for  a  sec- 
ond or  two,  when  the  sensitive  side 
will  adhere.  The  warmth  of  the  hand 
will  make  the  sensitive  side  curl  in- 
wards. 

5.  Cutting  Paper. — Cutting  paper 
from  rolls  and  large  sheets  if  carelessly 
done  will  result  in  surface  and  finger 
markings.  Gauges  made  from  stiff 
cardboard  the  required  size  should  be 
laid  on  the  paper  to  coincide  with  the 
top  an4  left-hand  side  of  the  sheet,  and 
a  cut  made  with  a  penknife  along  the 
righlPhand  and  bottom  side  of  the 
gauge  while  the  left  hand  is  pressed 
firmly  on  the  gauge  to  prevent  any  pos- 
sibility of  Its  slipping. 

6.  Keeping  Paper. — Paper  will  keep 
practically  indefinitely  if  packets  and 
rolls  are  securely  wrapped  in  brown 
paper  and  kept  on  the  floor  of  a  dry 
room,  or  preferably  in  a  box  resting  on 
the  floor.  Stale  paper  results  in  loss  of 
sensitiveness,  fogged  edges,  and  gen- 
eral veiling  of  the  whole  surface.  The 
staling  of  the  paper  may  be  due  to  ex- 
cessive dryness,  damp,  or  chemical 
fumes  present  in  the  atmosphere  of 
the  room. 

7.  Curled  Paper. — Paper  from  large 
rolls  is  inclined  to  curl  at  the  edges 
when  pinned  on  the  screen,  with  the 
result  that  during  exposure  light  is 
reflected  from  the  main  surface  on  to 
the  curled  portions.  This  produces  a 
slight  reduction  of  the  silver  on  devel- 
opment. In  such  cases  the  paper 
should  be  pressed  against  the  screen 
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with  a  sheet  of  glass,  or,  preferably, 
soaked  and  allowed  to  drain,  lifted  on 
to  a  clean  sheet  of  cardboard,  and  any 
air  bulges  smoothed  out  with  a  sponge. 
The  paper  will  adhere  to  the  card  by 
its  own  suction.  The  card  is  then  pin- 
ned on  the  screen,  allowance  having 
been  previously  made  in  the  focussing 
for  the  increased  thickness. 

A  damp  atmosphere  in  a  room  will 
cause  paper  which  is  pinned  on  the  en- 
larging screen  to  bulge  owing  to  expan- 
sion. It  should  be  treated  in  a  sim- 
ilar manner,  otherwise  some  of  the 
print  will  be  out  of  focus  and  distorted. 
In  architectural  work  the  wet  paper 
method  is  very  effective  as  the  con- 
traction of  the  paper  on  drying  tends  to 
create  sharper  definition  in  the  indi- 
vidual lines  of  the  image. 

8.  Yellow  Glass  Cap.— This  should 
be  of  sufficient  depth  of  color  to  pre- 
vent any  possibility  of  the  light  affect- 
ing the  paper  during  its  placement  on 
the  screen.  When,  clouds  are  printed 
by  a  second  printing  a  red  glass  cap  is 
often  necessary  owing  to  the  fact  that 
cloud  negatives  are  generally  much 
less  dense  than  landscapes. 

9.  Distance  of  Printing  Light. — We 
are  convinced  that  half  the  failures  in 
contact  printing  are  due  to  printing  too 
near  the  light  and  without  using  a  dif- 
fusing screen.  The  reasons  for  this 
cannot  be  given  here  beyond  mention- 
ing the  fact  that  the  nearer  the  light 
the  shorter  the  exposure,  and  therefore 
the  less  the  control  in  modification. 
Thus,  where  a  distance  of  one  foot 
from  the  light  requires  an  exposure  of 
five  seconds,  and  a  deviation  of  one  sec- 
ond makes  all  the  difference  in  a  print, 
the  time  is  too  short  to  control ;  but  if 
the  printing  frame  be  removed  to  a  dis- 
tance of  four  feet  then  the  exposure  re- 
quired would  be  eighty  seconds,  and 
the  previous  deviation  of  one  second 
is  now  sixteen  seconds,  the  control 
thus  becoming  sixteen  times  as  great. 
Besides  this  there  are  other  reasons, 
and  among  them  chemical  and  photo- 
metrical    ones,    why    a    contact    print 


should  not  be  made  at  a  less  distance 
than  three  feet  from  the  light. 

10.  Vibration. — While  an  exposure  is 
being  made  in  enlarging,  any  vibration 
of  the  lantern  or  screen  will  cause  a 
double  image  in  the  print. 

11.  Projected  Light  Disc. — Colored 
edges  on  the  circumference  of  the  pro- 
jected light  disc  are  caused  by  using 
a  lens  of  too  short  a  focus.  Shadovrs 
are  caused  by  the  light  being  out  of  the 
central  axis  of  the  condenser;  they 
may  also  be  caused  by  the  lens  being 
out  of  centre  with  the  condenser. 
Shadows  may  be  entirely  eliminated 
by  the  use  of  a  sheet  of  ground  glass 
between  condenser  and  light,  but  the 
intensity  is  considerably  diminished, 
and  exposure  correspondingly  pro- 
lonp^ed. 

12.  Correct  Exposure. — This  is  the 
time  required  to  obtain  visible  reduc- 
tion on  development  in  the  highest  light 
(densest  part  of  the  negative  it  is  re- 
quired to  print  through).  Ascertain 
this  by  graduated  trial  exposures  de- 
veloped with  a  normal  developer  as  far 
as  they  will  go.  No  time  less  than  that 
for  correct  exposure  should  ever  be 
given. 

13.  Under-Exposurc.— This  is  any 
time  short  of  correct  exposure.  It  can- 
not be  remedied,  but  the  best  results 
are  only  to  be  obtained  by  using  a  very 
dilute  developer — say  not  stronger 
than  I  in  20  of  normal  strength — and 
stopping  development  before  finalit3\ 
In  such  a  case  the  absence  of  bromide 
in  the  developer  is  almost  imperative. 

14.  Ovcr-Exposure. — Any  time  in 
excess  of  correct  exposure.  Slight 
over-exposure  is  the  safety  valve  of 
bromide  printing,  since  it  can  be  easily 
rectified  in  development  by  using  a 
weak  solution  containing  an  excess  of 
the  developing  agent,  a  comparatively 
heavy  dose  of  bromide,  and  stopping 
development  before  finality.  Also  by 
subsequent  intensification.  Over-ex- 
posure is  recognized  by  a  muddy  flat 
appearance  of  the  print. 

15.  Effect  of  Exposure. — The  'whole 
scale   of  gradation   from  a   certain    ex- 
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posure  (correct  or  otherwise)  may  be 
seen  in  such  a  state  that  errors  are 
easily  rectified,  or  desired  effects  ob- 
tained by  modification  of  the  developer 
(see  12  and  13),  by  commencing  devel- 
opment with  a  very  weak  solution  till 
the  high  light  details  are  visible,  the 
whole  image  being  in  a  very  weak  and 
ghostlike  state. 

i6.  Soaking  Paper. — Do  not  soak 
small  pieces  of  paper  before  develop- 
ment; it  is  unnecessary.  Flow  the  de- 
veloper over  it  as  you  would  a  plate. 

With  larger  prints  is  is  necessary, 
otherwise  there  is  risk  of  not  covering 
the  paper  sufficiently  quickly,  resulting 
in  patchy  uneven  development. 

White  Spots  on  a  print  are  caused  by 
air  bells  adhering  to  the  paper  after 
soaking,  preventing  the  developer  from 
acting  on  those  parts.  To  ensure  their 
absence  fill  the  dish  with  water,  place 
one  end  of  the  print  under  the  surface, 
and  pull  the  whole  through  and  under 
the  water.  Paper  which  rolls  up  when 
taken  from  the  enlarging  screen  should 
have  one  end  placed  under  the  water, 
held  down  with  thumb  and  little  finger, 
and  the  rest  carefully  unrolled  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  water  creeps  evenly 
over  the  surface  without  making  dry 
islands.  To  make  quite  certain,  pass 
a  tuft  of  cotton  wool  lightly  over  the 
surface  from  end  to  end  when  the  paper 
is  quite  flat  under  the  water. 

17.  Finger  Markings. — Contact  of 
the  fingers  with  the  dry  (and.  often 
with  the  wet)  paper  may  prevent  the 
developer  attacking  those  parts  owing 
to  a  thin  film  of  grease. 

18.  Quantity  of  Developer. — ^Too 
great  a  volume  of  developer  is  a  mis- 
take in  large  work;  it  is  unnecessary 
and  inconvenient.  But  the  amount  de- 
pends on  whether  the  rapid  or  slow 
method  is  adopted. 

For  small  work,  where  a  lot  of 
prints  have  to  be  made  and  the  correct 
exposure  possible,  by  all  means  use  a 
strong  developer.  But  where  develop- 
ment has  to  be  stopped  before  finality 
this  is  not  possible  (see  18).  Three 
ounces  of  a  semi-diluted  normal  devel- 


oper should  be  sufficient  for  a  15-inch 
by  12-inch  print. 

19.  Rapid  Development. — ^This  is  a 
veritable  pitfall  to  beginners.  Given  a 
negative,  for  which  "correct  exposure" 
is  suitable  for  all  parts,  then  rapid  de- 
velopment is  the  best  simply  because  it 
is  quicker,  and  the  print  may  be  devel- 
oped to  finality.  But  given  a  negative 
from  which  a  print  has  to  be  stopped 
before  finality  of  development  (see  12 
and  13)  it  is  impossible,  when  a  strong 
developer  is  used,  to  determine  the 
point  when  the  print  is  sufficiently  de- 
veloped. Take  it  from  the  developer 
and  transfer  it  to  the  fixer  (where  it 
continues  to  develop  for  a  short  time, 
see  21)  without  its  having  passed  the 
required  stage,  as  development  is  too 
rapid. 

20.  Slow  Development. —  This  is  the 
safety  factor  of  bromide  printing.  This 
will  be  understood  if  the  following  law 
of  development  be  remembered: 

"Providing  there  be  a  sufficiency  of 
the  developing  agent  the  same  con- 
dition will  be  obtained  at  the  finality 
or  limit  of  development  with  a  weak 
(diluted)  developer  as  with  a  strong 
(concentrated)  solution.  But  at  no 
stage  before  finality  will  the  condition 
be  identical."  Slow  development  al- 
lows of  control.  Thus,  in  the  case  of 
over-exposure  when  seen,  increasing 
the  proportion  of  the  developing  agent 
has  the  effect  of  temporarily  accent- 
uating the  density  of  the  shadows, 
while  the  addition  of  bromide  holds 
back  the  high  lights,  and  when  the  de- 
sired stage  before  the  finality  of  devel- 
opment has  been  reached  the  slowness 
of  development  allows  of  ample  time 
for  judgment  and  transference  to  the 
fixer  (see  14). 

The  strength  of  solution  for  slow 
development  should  be  not  greater 
than  one-tenth  normal. 

All  developers  will  not  allow  of  slow 
development  without  staining,  but  the 
above  dilution  is  safe  for  at  least  half 
an  hour  with  methol,  metol-quinol.  rod- 
inal,  adurol  and  glycin;  but  ortol  and 
amidol  should  not  be  used  in  this  wa^^ 
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21.  Judgment  of  Density. —  This  is  a 
frequent  cause  of  failure.  If  a  print 
is  viewed  during  development  by  re- 
flected light,  the  reduced  silver  is  seen 
deposited  on  or  incorporated  with  the 
unreduced  silver  bromide  beneath  it. 
This  shows  the  intensity  of  the  tones 
to  be  rather  less  than  they  really  are. 
When  the  fixing  solution  clears  away 
this  silver  bromide  the  image  at  once 
appears  of  greater  intensity.  With  ex- 
cessive over-exposure  this  does  not 
happen  as  probably  the  whole  of  the 
bromide  of  silver  has  been  attacked 
by  light.  If,  however,  the  print  be 
viewed  by  transmitted  light,  the  silver 
bromide  being  semi-transparent,  prac- 
tically the  same  intensity  of  image  is 
seen  as  would  be  if  the  print  was  fixed. 
Final  judgment  should  therefore  al- 
ways be  performed  by  viewing  the 
print  by  holding  it  between  the  light 
and  the  eyes.  % 

22.  Fixing. — When  a  print  is  sat- 
urated with  developer  and  placed  in 
another  solution  some  time  must  elapse 
before  the  fresh  solution  penetrates 
the  paper  and  film  and  finally  over- 
comes (in  chemical  action)  the  devel- 
oper. Hence  development  will  con- 
tinue for  a  short  space.  Now,  if  a  print 
be  placed  in  water  first,  the  water  takes 
much  longer  to  stop  development  than 
the  hypo,  since  the  hypo  at  once  de- 
stroys further  developing  action  by 
commencing  to  dissolve  the  bromide 
immediately  it  comes  in  contact.  Apart 
from  this  there  is  no  chemical  reason 
why  hypo  and  developer  should  not 
be  in  contact  other  than  the  possibility 
of  staining,  and  this  is  overcome  by 
using  an  acid  fixing  bath. 

23.  Exhausted  Fixing  Bath. — This  is 
a  source  of  danger  and  should  be 
looked  to,  otherwise  if  the  print  be  in- 
completely fixed  it  will  partially  print 
out  when  exposed  to  daylight,  result- 
ing in  what  appears  to  be  stain,_  but 
is  in  reality  light-reduced  silver.  An 
acid  fixing  solution  will  remain  clear 
for  a  very  long  time:  it  should  there- 
fore be  tested  with  a  little  piece  of  un- 
exposed paper,  which,  on  being  parti- 


ally imemrsed,  should  instantly  have 
the  yellow  creamy  emulsion  dissolved 
off,  showing  the  white  paper. 

24.  Stains, — ^These  are  due  to  the 
print  not  being  kept  under  the  fixing 
solution  sufficiently  long  to  allow  of 
the  hypo  eliminating  the  developer.  A 
print  should  be  completely  immersed 
and  the  dish  rocked  for  at  least  half  a 
minute.  Use  the  same  strength  of  so- 
lution as  you  would  for  plates  and 
allow  the  print  to  remain  in  it  not  less 
than  eight  minutes. 

25.  Washing. — Perfection  in  the  af- 
ter treatment  of  prints  and  their  pcr- 
manancy  depend  on  thorough  wash- 
ing. Placing  in  running  water  for  half 
an.  hour  should  be  sufficient,  especially 
if  a  hypo  eliminator  has  been  used.  A 
rapid  and  effectual  method  is  to  squirt 
water  gently  by  means  of  a  rubber  tube 
attached  to  the  tap  on  to  the  face  and 
back  of  the  print  for  ten  minutes  with 
thin  papers,  for  fifteen  to  twenty  min- 
utes with  thick  papers. 

26.  Blisters. — Rinsing  and  washing  a 
print  with  too  forceful  a  stream  of 
water  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  blisters. 
Also  subjecting  the  print  to  solutions 
of  widely  varying  temperatures.  Also 
the  use  of  caustic  alkalies  (sodium  and 
potassium  hydrates)  in  the  developer. 
The  blisters  may  be  considerably  dim- 
inished, and  if  not  too  large,  entirely 
eliminated,  by  immersing  the  print  in 
alcohol,  or  sponging  the  face  with  cot- 
ton wool  soaked  in  alcohol  or  methyl- 
ated spirit,  and  allowing  to  dry  without 
washing.  Platino  matt  papers  are  less 
liable  to  blister  than  the  ordinary  kinds. 
Too  vigorous  a  chemical  treatment,  or 
prolonged  immersion  in  a  warm  solu- 
tion is  also  a  cause  of  blisters. 

Hardening  a  print  with  alum  or  for- 
malin is  of  little  or  no  use  as  a  preven- 
tative measure.  To  an  enormous  ex- 
tent manufacturers  are  responsible  for 
the  evil,  and  some  are  considerably 
more  up-to-date  than  others  in  their 
efforts  to  overcome  it,  so  that  the 
worker  has  a  large  margin  of  safety  in 
choice  of  paper. 
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27.  Drying. — ^The  best  method  is  to 
lay  prints  (face  up)  on  a  clean  towel 
stretched  over  a  board  reclining  at  an 
angle.  There  should  be  a  space  be- 
tween each  print  to  allow  the  surplus 
moisture  to  drain  on  to  the  towel. 

28.  Mounting — If  the  mount  in- 
stead of  the  print  can  be  pasted,  then 
paste  the  mount,  for  since  the  print 
must  be  damped  on  both  sides  it  may 
be  damped  on  the  face  side  last,  thus 
preventing  any  possibility  of  abrasion. 

If  the  mount  cannot  be  pasted, 
then  the  damped  print  must  be  laid 
face  down  on  blotting  paper  or  a  linen 
cloth  and  pasted  on  the  back  as  usual. 

Do  not  lay  it  face  down  on  glass,  as, 
if  insufficiently  wet,  it  will  stick. 

When  dry  it  should  be  rubbed  all 
over  fairly  vigorously  with  a  plug  of 
cotton  wool  soaked  in  alcohol  to  clear 
off  all  surface  silver.  And  if  finallv 
polished  vigorously  with  a  soft  cloth 
the  silver  will  be  slightly  burnished, 
imparting  a  general  brilliancy. 

29.  Intensification. — Do  not  use  any 
mercury  process.  If  only  slight  in- 
tensification is  required,  use  the  fer- 
ricyanide-bromide  redevelopment  pro- 
cess. 

If  great  intensification  is  required, 
the  bichromate  redevelopment  process 
is  the  best. 

In  both  processes  every  trace  of  the 
bleaching  agents  must  be  removed  be- 
fore redevelopment,  otherwise  stains 
and  patchiness  will  result. 

30.  Reduction. — Do  not  use  the  hypo 
and  ferricyande  process  if  you  wish  to 
preserve  your  high-lights. 

The  ferricyanide-bromide  redevelop- 
evement  process  is  far  better.  Biit  re- 
development should  be  carried  a  little 
farther  than  is  required,  as,  when  the 
print  is  put  into  the  hypo,  the  dissolv- 
ing of  the  undeveloped  silver  bromide 
makes  the  print  rather  lighter.  For  re- 
duction, redevelop  your  print  very 
slowly  with  a  diluted  developer  as  it 
gives  so  much  more  control. 

31.  Toning. — In  sepia  toning  by  the 
sulphide  method  be  sure  that  the  sodi- 


um sulphide  is  not  decomposed,  for  if 
such  is  the  case  some  hyposulphite  is 
formed  and  the  bromide  of  silver  is 
partially  dissolved  before  toning  takes 
place.  Make  the  sodium  sulphide  sol- 
ution into  a  large  volume  of  about  2 
per  cent,  strength  and  keep  it  well  stop- 
pered. 

32.  Toning  Stains. — When  toning  is 
effected  by  subjecting  the  print  to  two 
separate  solutions  it  must  be  assured 
that  the  first  is  completely  eliminated, 
otherwise  stains  and  uneven  toning  will 
surely  result. 

33.  Blue  Toning. — After  toning, 
prints  should  be  washed  till  the  slight 
blue  tint  in  the  whites  is  removed,  but 
no  longer  as  the  slight  alkalinity  of  the 
water  tends  to  destroy  the  color. 

34.  Green  Tones  by  Vanadium. — In 
all  direct  methods  of  green  toning 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  attacking  the 
highest  lights.  This  may  be  minimized 
by  previously  intensifying  the  print  by 
the  ferricyande-bromide  method. 

35.  Gas-light  Paper. — Do  not  take  it 
for  granted  that  toners  for  bromide  pa- 
per are  equally  suitable  for  gas-light 
paper.  This  is  very  often  not  the  case. 
Hence  a  very  fruitful  cause  of  failure 
and  disappointment. 

36.  White  Spots  are  often  produced 
by  insensitive  or  uncoated  portions  of 
the  paper.  Dust  will  create  insensitive 
spots. 

37.  Brown  and  Green  Tones  on  De- 
velopment are  produced  by  too  much 
bromide  in  the  developer. 

38.  Dark  Streaks  appearing  on  de- 
velopment may  be  caused  by  a  tiny 
flaw  in  the  lamp. 

39.  Ferrous  Oxalate. — Be  chary  of 
using  thi§  developer  as  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  completely  eliminate  the 
iron  from  the  paper;  and  if  toned  with 
the  sulphide  process,  will  produce  a 
bronzed  appearance. 

40.  Shadows. — Do  not  forget  that  in 
all  toning  processes  the  shadows  are 
raised  from  the  black,  thus  reducinjg 
the  contrast. — The  Practical  and  Pic- 
torial Photographer, 


CURTIS  BELL,  AMATEUR  AND  PROFESSIONAL* 


During  the  last  twelve  years  the  name 
of  Curtis  Bell  has  been  slowly  but  surely 
forging  ahead  in  the  field  of  photog- 
raphy, until  it  is  now  inscribed  over  a 
showcase  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
the  Mecca  of  all  professional  photog- 
raphers. 

The  contents  of  the  showcase  are  suf- 
ficient evidence  that  Mr.  Bell  is  doing 
professional  work  of  a  very  high  order. 
The  illustrations  in  this  number  of  the 
magazine,  excepting  the  four  Niagara 
views,  are  all  examples  of  Mr.  Bell's 
work — of  his  early,  middle,  and  later 
period. 

Starting  as  an  amateur  some  twelve 
years  ago,  Mr.  Bell's  work  soon  attracted 
attention  by  its  atmospheric  qualities — 
an  example  of  this  is  seen  in  his  "Wood- 
land Mists"  and  "The  Discovery,"  which 
we  reproduce.  Mr.  Bell  has  been  a  fre- 
quent exhibitor,  and  has  to  his  credit 
some  hundred  and  fifty  awards,  including 
the  First  Gold  Medal  offered  at  the  Ge- 
noa Exposition.  Over  one  thousand 
prints  were  entered  for  this  honor. 

Having  special  privileges  for  photo- 
graphing the  homes  of  some  of  New 
York's  leading  citizens,  Mr.  Bell  soon 
qualified  as  an  expert  interior  worker, 
and  his  portfolio  contains  some  good  ex- 
amples of  the  interiors  of  the  stately 
homes  of  America.  A  photograph  of  the 
grand  staircase  of  the  Congressional  Li- 
brary we  saw,  was  a  notable  reproduc- 
tion of  a  difficult  subject. 

Meeting  with  success  as  an  amateur, 
Mr.  Bell  decided  to  join  the  ranks  of  the 
professional  photographer  and  locate  on 
Fifth  Avenue,  fitting  up  a  very  fine  stu- 
dio with  much  good  taste  and  judgment. 
The  reception  room  is  furnished  to 
closely  resemble  the  reception  rooms  of 
the  wealthy — his  clients  are  mostly 
drawn  from  the  "Four  Hundred" — the 
walls  are  hung  with  examples  of  the 
paintings  of  our  most  noted  artists  in 
oils  and  water  colors,  not  a  single  photo- 
graphic print  being  hung  in  this  room. 
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A  feature  of  Mr.  Bell's  work  is  the 
absence  of  posing;  his  sitters  pose  them- 
selves and  are  never  subjected  to  any 
handling.  If  this  example  was  more 
widely  followed  we  think  the  number  of 
free  and  natural  poses  would  be  very 
much  increased. 

Mr.  Bell  is  a  great  believer  in  the 
Cramer  Isochromatic  plate,  using  it  ex- 
clusively for  his  portraiture  and  obtain- 
ing with  it  very  fine  results. 

As  organizer  and  fiist  president  of  the 
First  American  Salon,  Mr.  Bell  has  ren- 
dered a  great  service  to  the  cause  of  pic- 
torial photography  in  this  country.  Be- 
sides being  the  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Photographic  Societies,  an 
organization  of  the  leading  photographic 
clubs  and  societies  of  this  country  and 
Canada,  Mr.  Bell  is  the  secretary  of  the 
Professional  Photographers'  Society  of 
New  York,  showing  as  keen  an  interest 
in  the  professional  siie  of  photography 
as  in  the  pictorial  side,  for  which  he  has 
labored  so  long  and  with  such  gratifying 
results. 

As  a  professional  worker  Mr.  Bell  has 
modified  some  of  the  views  he  strenu- 
ously held  as  a  pictorial  worker  and 
strongly  insists  that  the  first  essential  in 
portraiture  is  good  straight  photography. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  thing  about 
the  personality  of  Mr.  Bell  is  his  peculiar 
tact,  his  method  of  approaching  and 
handling  people — we  mean  figuratively, 
not  literally.  He  has  a  quiet,  dignified 
way  of  insisting  on  his  point  and  seldom 
fails  to  carry  it,  at  the  same  time  making 
very  few  enemies. 


To  quickly  clear  hypo  from  a  large 
print,  lay  it  face  down  on  a  sheet  of 
glass  and  go  over  the  back  with  a  roller 
squeegee.  Transfer  to  dish  of  clean 
water,  and  after  five  minutes'  soaking 
squeegee  again.  Repeat  half-a-dozen 
times.  This  will  insure  a  complete  re- 
moval of  any  traces  of  hypo. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  CONVENTIONS. 


NEBRASKA    PHOTOGRAPHERS' 
ASSOCIATION. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  May  15-18. 
The  State  Photographers'  Association 
will  meet  in  -Lincoln  next  year.  The  an- 
nual session  and  exhibit  of  the  picture 
men  closed  in  Omaha.  The  attendance 
was  large  and  the  pictures  exhibited  were 
excellent.  Alva  C.  Townsend,  of  Lin- 
coln; Edgerton  Craig,  of  Fremont,  and 
G.  W.  Godding,  of  Fairbury,  captured 
the  leading  prizes. 

The  prize  awards  were  made  as  fol- 
lows: 

Grand  Portrait  Class — Gold  medal, 
Charles  Townsend,  Des  Moines. 

Standard  Class — ^Twelve  cabinets,  gold 
and  silver  medals :  First,  Alva  C.  Town- 
send,  Lincoln;  second,  G.  W.  Godding, 
of  Fairbury. 

Class  A — ^Twelve  pictures :  First,  gold 
medal,  G.  W.  Godding,  Fairbury ;  second, 
silver  medal,  H.  A.  Martin,  Wilber. 

Genre  Class — First,  gold  medal,  Edger- 
ton &  Craig,  Fremont;  second,  silver 
medal,  D.  W.  Wright,  Nelson. 

Children's  Class — First,  Alva  C.  Town- 
send,  Lincoln ;  second,  Edgerton  &  Craig, 
Fremont;  third,  G.  W.  Godding,  Fair- 
bury. 

Class  C — ^Twelve  pictures:  First,  gold 
medal,  D.  W.  Wright;  second,  W.  M. 
Ball,  Beaver  City. 

Sweepstakes,  Silver  Loving  Cup — 
Winner,  Alva  C.  Tdwnsend,  Lincoln. 

Class  B — Twelve  pictures:  First,  gold 
medal,  F.  W.  Ebenspacher,  Holdrege; 
second,  silver  medal,  William  Ralston, 
Geneva. 

The  officers  were  elected  as  follows : 

John  F.  Wilson,  Pawnee  City,  presi- 
dent ;  T.  M.  Mackey,  Hastings,  first  vice- 
president;  W.  S.  Soper,  Plattsmouth, 
second  vice-president ;  W.  P.  Fritz,  Fre- 
mont, treasurer;  AHred  T.  Anderson, 
Kearney,  secretary ;  T.  M.  Mackey,  J.  A. 
Pattison  and  J.  C.  Kantz,  executive  com- 
mittee. 


THE  PHOTOGRAPHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
OF  ILLINOIS. 

Meeting  held  May  22,  23  and  24,  at 
Springfield,  111.  The  list  of  prize  win- 
ners is  as  follows : 

Grand  Portrait — Towles  Studio,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Class  A,  1st — Melvin  Sykes,  Chicago. 

Class  A,  2d — C.  J.  Erickson,  Dixon. 

Class  B,  1st — C.  J.  Erickson,  Dixon. 

Class  B,  2d — C.  E.  Wilkins,  Freeport. 

Class  C,  1st— H.  B.  Medlar,  Wood- 
stock, 111. 

Class  C,  2d — A.  A.  Heath,  Pontiac. 

Smith  Trophy — H.  Wiebner,  Quincy. 

Cabinet,  ist — H.  C.  Lines,  Evanston. 

Cabinet,  2d — C.  J.  Erickson,  Dixon,  111. 

Miniature — Chas.  Omhart,  Girard,  111. 

Special  Class — E.  C.  Pratt,  Aurora,  111. 

The  Smith  Trophy  becomes  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  H.  Wiebner,  inasmuch  as 
this  is  the  third  consecutive  time  he  has 
won  the  cup. 

At  the  close  of  the  convention  Thurs- 
day, May  24,  the  newly  elected  officers 
of  the  P.  A.  of  I.,  consisting  of  president, 
S.  W.  Stout,  Paxton,  111. ;  first  vice-  pres- 
ident, W.  M.  Henshel,  Chicago;  second 
vice-president,  E.  E.  Jay,  Paris,  111. ;  sec- 
retary, H.  C.  Lines,  Evanston,  III.,  and 
treasurer,  R.  H.  Mann,  Virginia,  111., 
met  in  special  session  to  map  out  plans 
for  the  success  of  the  Chicago  convention. 
Each  officer  is  a  committee  of  one  to 
keep  the  ball  rolling  from  now  on  and 
make  the  1907  convention  a  winner.  We 
ask  the  hearty  support  of  every  photog- 
rapher in  the  State,  and  want  you  to  help 
spread  the  news  so  that  the  next  conven- 
tion will  be  the  most  instructive  and  the 
most  enthusiastic  ever  held  in  HUnois. 


The  making  of  portraits  is  only  one 
of  the  thousand  and  one  uses  that  pho- 
tography can  be  put  to.  The  popular- 
ity of  the  picture  post  card  is  rapidly 
increasing.  Many  negatives  can  be 
turned  into  money  makers.  An  an- 
nouncement on  the  inside  back  cover  of 
this  magazine  may  mean  money  to  you. 
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METROPOLITAN  SECTION. 

At  the  meeting  of  May  29,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Core  was  elected  chairman;  Barron 
Fredericks,  secretary;  Mr.  Bradley  re- 
placing Mr.  Byron,  retired,  on  the  board. 
All  the  members  of  this  section  have 
pledged  themselves  to  exhibit  one  picture 
at  the  1907  State  meeting.  It  is  expected 
that  all  the  members  of  each  section  will 
give  a  similar  pledge,  thus  insuring  a 
representative  display. 

WESTERN    SECTION. 

"Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  officers  for  the  Rochester  Local 

Section  were  elected  May  23,  as  follows : 

Irving    Saunders,    chairman;    J.    E. 

Mock,    vice-chairman;    E.   E.   Calhoun, 

secretary;  W.  M.  Furlong,  treasurer. 


July  1st  brought  to  a  close  Mr.  Dud- 
ley Hoyt's  very  able  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  the  Society  and  marked 
the  beginning  of  President  MacDon- 
ald's  second  term. 

Mr.  Hoyt's  management  of  affairs 
was  characterized  by  originality  and 
enthusiasm  culminating  in  a  conven- 
tion remarkable  for  its  novelties  and 
large  attendance. 

Mr.  MacDonald  will  have  his  work 
cut  out  to  maintain  the  pace  set  by  his 
predecessor.  We  have  very  little  fear, 
however,  that  Mr.  MacDonald's  second 
term  will  be  lacking  in  enthusiasm, 
originality  or  usefulness.  His  slogan 
for  the  year  is  "Equality." 


FREE  EMPLOYMENT  BUREAU. 


On  July  1st,  the  work  of  the  Bureau 
will  be  taken  up  again,  but  its  services 
will  be  free  to  any  employees  wanting 
positions,  and  to  members  of  the  Society 
who  may  want  such  lists  as  are  on  file. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  where- 
by the  columns  of  this  magazine  will  be 
used  each  month  to  bring  those  seeking 


employment,  and  members  of  the  Society 
who  want  employees,  together. 

Employees  in  any  locality  may  register 
without  charge  of  any  kind. 

Many  inquiries  come  from  the  West 
and  South,  and  employees  can  frequently 
be  placed  near  their  present  homes. 

In  your  application  be  sure  to  fill  out 
the  "locality"  blank. 


EMPLOYEES'  APPLICATION  TO  THE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT 

Bureau  of  tbc  professional  pbotoorapbcre  Society 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Fill  out  the  blanks  and  send  to  Pirie  MacDonald,  Pre*.,  141  Broadway,  New  York. 


NAtne 

Permanent  Address 

Age_.                             Married  or  Single 

Salary  per  ^ojeek 

Desires  position  as 

What  tocalibi  do  you  vrefer  *o}orking  in  ? 

EnwUned  last  tro 

from                                            to 

Other  experience  and  references 

It  is  hereby  agreed  that  I  will  at  once  notify  this  Bareau  on  acceptance  of  a  position,  whether  obtained  through 
the  Bareau  or  not. 
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NEWS  AND   NOTES 


The  Lastingness  of  Silver  Prints. — 
Dr.  George  Hauberrisser  treats  of  this 
subject  in  the  March  issue  of  the  WHener 
Mitteilungen  (p.  78),  and  his  conclus- 
ions are  as  follows:  (i)  "Almost  all 
prints  which  have  been  toned  and  fixed 
in  separate  baths  will  last  for  years  with- 
out any  falling  off."  It  may,  however,  be 
remarked  that  is  scarcely  a  high  ideal  of 
permanency,  although  in  advance  of  the 
fugitiveness  of  such  prints  as  fade  per- 
ceptibly during  the  few  weeks  that  an 
exhibition  may  be  open.  (2)  "Prints  on 
most  of  the  commercial  gelatine  papers, 
toned  and  fixed  in  a  combined  bath, 
lasted  satisfactorily."  (3)  "Collodio- 
chloride  prints  toned  and  fixed  in  the 
combined  bath  were  notably  more  fugi- 
tive than  those  mentioned  under  heading 
No.  2."  (4)  "Prints  on  gelatine  paper 
merely  fixed,  lasted  satisfactorily."  Ev- 
idently Dr.  Hauberrisser's  ideal  of  last- 
ingness is  not  a  very  exalted  one,  and  his 
remarks  must  be  read  as  a  whole  and  in 
reference  to  his  heading  No.  i.  Speak- 
ing generally,  silver  prints  cannot  be  con- 
sidered permanent  in  the  best  sense  of 
the  word,  although  a  few  silver  prints 
fifty  years  old  are  in  good  condition.  The 
favorable  conditions  judging  from  these 
old  prints  and  the  records  relating  to 
them,  are  separate  toning  and  fixing,  the 
use  of  abundance  of  fresh  "hypo"  bath 
to  ensure  complete  fixation.  Finally, 
thorough  washing.  Notwithstanding  the 
fact  of  a  few  silver  prints  of  fifty  years 
ago  being  still  good,  those  who  wish  to 
produce  lasting  prints  should  adopt  pla- 
tinotype  or  carbon,  this  latter  being 
available  either  as  ordinary  carbon,  ozo- 
type,  or  gum-bichromate  with  carbon  as 
the  chief  constituent  of  the  pigment. 
Very  few  developed  silver  prints  issued 
with  photographic  annuals  of  ten  years 
ago  or  more,  are  now  in  passable  condi- 
tion: 

Cold  Varnishes. — Professor  Valenta, 
of  Vienna,  who  has  paid  considerable  at- 
tention to  the  manufacture  of  negative 
varnishes  now  recommends  the    use    of 


carbon  tetrachloride.  This  liquid,  which 
has  a  pleasant  smell,  mixes  freely  with 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  with  water.  It 
is  used  for  medical  and  surgical  pur- 
poses, Merck's  price  for  the  pure  being 
one  shilling  per  pound,  which  does  not 
measure  16  fluid  ounces,  as  the  specific 
gravity  is  high,  1-6.  The  formulae  sug- 
gested by  Valenta  are : 

Gum  dammar   25-50  gr. 

Carbon  tetrachloride i  oz. 

or 

Mastic   20  grs. 

Carbon  tetrachloride i  oz. 

In  using  the  mastic  the  mixture  must 
be  warmed  up  to  176  deg.  Fahr.  This 
new  solvent  boils  at  137  deg.  Fahr.,  and 
is  very  frequently  used  in  place  of  the 
dangerous  benzole;  but  still,  those  who 
wish  to  try  these  formulae  should  be  care- 
ful not  to  heat  it  with  a  naked  light,  but 
by  immersing  the  bottle  in  warm  water, 
for  all  these  volatile  carbon  compounds 
give  off  an  explosion  vapor  when  mixed 
with  air. 

A  Varnish  for  Platinotypes. — It  occa- 
sionally happens  that  the  producer  of  a 
platinotype  desires  a  lustrous  surface  like 
that  of  a  print  on  albumenized  paper  or 
on  a  coUodio-chloride  printing-out  paper, 
and  the  Photo  graphische  Rundschau 
(No.  7,  of  1906,  p.  82)  mentions  Va- 
lenta's  varnish  as  being  suitable  for  ap- 
plication to  platinotypes,  as  it  neither 
soils  the  whites  nor  renders  the  paper 
transparent.  The  varnish  is  prepared  by 
the  digesting  100  grammes  of  crushed 
sandaric  in  a  mixture  of  400  c.c.  of  ben- 
zole, 400  c.c.  of  acetone,  and  200  c.c.  ab- 
solute alcohol.  A  semi-brilliant  surface 
can  be  obtained  by  varnishing  the 
face  of  the  print  and  immediately  remov- 
ing all  excess  of  varnish  by  pressure  be- 
tween sheets  of  blotting  paper. 

When  citric  or  other  acids  are  in- 
cluded in  a  formula  containing  sulphite, 
the  solution  should  be  cool  before  adding, 
or  sulphurous  acid  will  be  evolved,  and 
the  developer  may  stain. 
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The  new  catalogue  just  issued  by  G.  Gen- 
nert,  of  24  East  13th  St.,  New  York,  is  a  hand- 
some volume  of  some  two  hundred  pages.  All 
the  new  specialties  for  the  professional  pho- 
tographer are  fully  described  and  illustrated. 

It  is  a  catalogue  that  should  be  on  hand  in 
every  studio.    A  postal  card  will  secure  a  copy. 


We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  firm  of  Geo. 
Murphy,  Inc.,  New  York,  have  secured  the 
agency  for  the  well  known  Ross  Lenses — for 
many  years  one  of  the  most  popular  series  of 
lenses  sold  in  this  country. 

A  new  catalogue  is  being  gotten  out  and 
those  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  the 
lens  question  will  do  well  to  put  in  their  re- 
quest for  a  copy. 

The  Yunit  Chemical  Co.,  of  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  have  issued  some  helpful  instructions  on 
the  fiat  drying  of  development  papers  which 
they  will  be  glad  to  mail  to  anyone  asking  for 
it.  Their  new  catalogue  of  photographic  spe- 
cialties is  also  well  worth  the  asking  for. 


The  Cobweb  is  the  name  of  an  attractive 
new  mount  just  issuel  by  Trier  and  Bergfield, 
of  New  York.  The  delicately  woven  pattern 
is  embossed  all  over  the  card  and  is  a  novel 
and  pleasing  design.  It  comes  in  various 
shades  and  sizes  and  will  doubtless  become  a 
favorite. 

The  Cobweb  and  many  other  novelties  will 
be  shown  at  the  Convention,  booth  number 
eight.    Make  a  note  of  it. 

The  Folmer  and  Schwing  Co.,  of  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  the  Graflex 
camera,  wish  to  secure,  for  advertising  pur- 
poses some  first  class  negatives  made  with 
their  cameras.  They  offer  a  leather-covered 
film-pack  adapter  in  exchange  for  negatives 
selected.  Readers  who  have  a  Graflex  might 
find  it  worth  their  while  to  submit  prints. 


While  the  price  of  platinum  paper  is  stead- 
ily advancing  we  notice  that  Platinum  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Denver,  Col.,  have  not  increased 
the  prices  of  their  well-known  papers. 

Photographers  who  have  had  trouble  and 
disappointment  with  sepia  platinum  would  do 
well  to  try  the  sepia  paper  manufactured  by 
this  firm.  It  produces  the  finest  sepia  prints 
we  have  yet  seen.  The  dull  yellow  tone  so 
common  to  the  ordinary  sepia  print  is  com- 
pletely eliminated  and  the  tone  produced  is  the 
regular  sepia  brown. 

The  special  offer  announced  in  our  adver- 
tising columns  is  well  worth  taking  up.  We 
know  that  the  paper  will  more  than  please  you. 

Professional  Photographers  in  San  Fran- 
cisco.   It  is  evident  that  members  of  the  craft 
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in  California  have  hard  and  difficult  times 
ahead  of  them  for  some  time  to  come.  In  a 
letter  just  received  from  Mr.  O.  H.  Boye,  the 
chairman  of  the  San  Francisco  Photograph- 
ers Relief  Committee,  he  says :  *'As  yet  I  have 
not  secured  a  location  on  account  of  the  ex- 
treme difficulty  of  securing  anything  desirable. 
There  is,  however,  but  little  necessity  to  hurry, 
as  the  portrait  business  will  be  very  quiet  for 
some  time  to  come.  None  of  the  studios 
burned  out  have  opened  so  far.  Have  been 
busily  engaged  working  on  the  relief  matters 
for  the  past  month,  and  the  conditions  here 
are  anything  but  cheerful.  The  little  money 
we  have  received  thus  far  is  but  a  drop  in  the 
bucket.  We  are  doing  our4)est  to  get  the  men 
and  the  girls  placed  in  positions  outside  the 
city,  but  5ie  whole  State  has  felt  the  effects  of 
this  blow  and  the  business  consequently,  and 
particularly  in  our  line,  is  at  a  standstill." 

Mr.  Boyc's  address  is  2050  Fell  Street,  San 
Francisco. 


The  Second  American  Salon  has  just  closed 
a  very  successful  week's  exhibition  at  the 
Brooklyn  Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  We 
have  not  heard  the  official  figures  of  the  num- 
ber who  attended,  but  the  same  exhibit  was 
seen  by  over  fifty  thousand  people  in  Chicago 
a  short  time  ago. 

We  are  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  Executive 
of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  have  secured  the  exhibit  for 
the  Niagara  Falls  Convention.  Photographers 
who  do  not  have  time  to  visit  the  cities  where 
the  Salon  exhibits  its  pictures  will  now  have 
an  opportunity  to  enjoy  them  at  their  leisure 
while  attending  the  Convention — they  will  re- 
pay much  close  study. 


The  Royal  Photographic  Society  of  Great 
Britain  will  hold  its  fifty-first  annual  exhibi- 
tion in  London,  Sept.  20th  to  Oct.  27th  at  the 
New  Gallery. 

The  exhibition  is  divided  into  five  sections, 
comprising  Pictorial  Photography,  Scientific 
and  Technical  Photography,  Invitation  Collec- 
tion of  Technical  Photographs  and  Apparatus, 
Professional  Photography,  anl  Photographic 
Apparatus. 

We  feel  sure  that  many  of  our  readers  will 
be  desirous  of  entering  photographs,  especially 
in  the  professional  photography  section.  We 
have  a  supply  of  prospectuses  and  will  be  glad 
to  mail  copies  to  those  who  wish  further  in- 
formation. 

Photographers  attending  the  Niagara  Falls 
Convention,  and  who  expect  to  make  their 
headquarters  in  Buffalo,  will  find  in  the  Lenox 
Hotel  a  first  class  hotel  on  the  European  plan, 
offering  the  best  accommodation  at  reasonable 
rates. 


CHARLES  WESLEY  HEARN 
President,  Photographers*  Association  of  America 


By  Henry  Havelock  Pierce,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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HOW  TO  GET  THE  MOST  OUT  OF  THE  CONVENTION. 


This  number  of  the  magazine  will  reach 
many  of  our  readers  who  are  just  about 
to  start  for  the  National  Convention. 
Naturally  the  question  will  be,  How 
much  is  the  convention  going  to  benefit 
me?  We  credit  every  live  and  wide- 
awake photographer  with  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  good  to  go  to  conventions — we 
have  been  attending  conventions  since  the 
first  one  held  in  New  York  in  1865,  and 
are  looking  forward  with  greater  pleas- 
ure than  ever  to  the  1906  meeting. 

Photographers  who  go  to  conventions 
can  be  divided  into  two  classes:  those 
who  go  simply  for  a  good  time,  and  to 
these  this  article  will  have  no  message 
to  carry — they  are  sure  of  a  good  time. 

The  other  class  is  made  up  of  the  men 
who  are  anxious  to  improve  their  work, 
who  wish  to  see  the  craft  advance  and 
take  a  higher  position  in  the  social  and 
business  world,  and  who  are  glad  to  meet 
their  fellow-workers  and  exchange  ideas, 
talk  over  each  others'  pictures ;  men  who 
are  seeking  to  get  help  and  information 
that  will  be  a  decided  advantage  to  them 
in  their  business. 

Never  was  a  convention  laid  out  to 
give  better  returns  to  those  who  attended 
than  the  Niagara  Falls  Convention. 
President  Hearn  has  laid  all  his  plans  for 


this  convention  to  go  down  in  history  as 
the  business  convention,  and  the  photog- 
rapher who  does  not  secure  real  solid 
help  along  business  lines  will  have  only 
himself  to  blame. 

To  get  the  most  out  of  the  convention 
the  photographer  should  meet  as  many 
of  the  best  men  as  possible — ^they  will  be 
glad  to  meet  you  and  talk  with  you.  A 
convention  means  a  meeting  for  discus- 
sion, and  this  does  not  imply  that  all  the 
discussion  must  take  place  on  the  speak- 
er's platform.  Get  the  other  man's  views 
on  the  questions  that  are  to  be  discussed 
and  do  not  be  afraid  of  stating  your  own. 

Secondly,  make  a  point  of  seeing  all 
the  pictures — a  notable  collection  has 
been  gathered  together  for  your  pleasure 
and  instruction.  After  you  have  seen 
them  once  go  over  them  again,  and  if 
possible  have  a  friend  who  can  analyze 
pictures  look  them  over  with  you.  Make 
notes  concerning  the  more  important  pic- 
tures which  you  may  find  useful  for  after 
study  when  the  pictures  are  reproduced 
in  this  or  that  magazine. 

Thirdly,  attend  each  business  session; 
this  is  important.  Special  speakers,  ex- 
perts in  their  particular  line,  have  been 
engaged  to  speak  on  business  topics. 
These  talks  are  to  be  the  main  feature  of 
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the  convention  and  will  be  the  greatest 
sotrrce  of  profit.  Use  a  note-book  freely, 
to  make  notes  of  what  you  are  particu- 
larly interested  in,  and  look  for  the  de- 
tails in  the  full  report  which  will  appear 
in  the  September  number  of  this  maga- 
zine. 

This  program  leaves  an  hour  and  a 
half  in  the  morning  and  some  of  the  af- 
ternoon for  enjoying  the  social  side  and 
seeing  the  trade  exhibits — ^by  no  means 
the  least  important  feature  of  the  conven- 
tion. To  the  photographer  from  the 
smaller  cities  the  dealers'  and  manufac- 
turers' exhibit  offers  a  splendid  chance 
to  review  the  staples  and  novelties  in 


supplies  and  accessories  essential  to  his 
everyday  work. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  have 
worked  hard  to  make  the  convention  of 
1906  profitable  to  all  who  attend ;  its  suc- 
cess is  already  assured.  To  those  of  our 
readers  who  are  going  we  wish  a  pleas- 
ant holiday.  Those  who  have  not  de- 
cided had  better  make  up  their  minds  to 
close  the  studio  and  get  over  to  Niagara. 
Looked  at  from  any  point  of  view  it  is 
the  most  profitable  investment  you  can 
make  and  you  will  return  to  your  studios 
abundantly  repaid  for  whatever  it  has 
cost  you. 


PRINTING   UPON  SILK  WITH  THE  SALTS  OF  SILVER  AND 

IRON. 


BY  A.   J.   J  ARM  AN. 


The  making  of  prints  upon  silk  or 
linen  and  upon  several  kinds  of  canvas 
usually  involves  the  previous  prepara- 
tion of  some  salting  compound  and  after 
sensitizing  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of 
silver.  The  sensitizing  of  fabrics  with 
platinum  is  an  exception. 

The  process  about  to  be  described  dif- 
fers in  so  far  that  the  material  to  be 
sensitized  requires  no  previous  salting  or 
the  employment  of  gelatine,  gum  or 
starch;  the  preparation  is  ready  for  use 
just  as  soon  as  it  has  cooled  down.  The 
application  to  silk  can  be  made  with  a 
good  camel's-hair  brush  or  a  piece  of 
canton  flannel  tied  over  a  two-inch-wide 
strip  of  glass,  with  the  fluffy  side  out- 
wards, or,  if  neither  of  these  are  at  hand, 
a  tuft  of  absorbent  cotton  can  be  used 
for  the  even  distribution  of  the  sensitiz- 
ing material.  One  important  condition 
is  that,  when  the  sensitizing  of  the  silk 
has  taken  place,  the  drying  should  be 
hastened;  rapid  drying  will  cause  the 
image  to  become  more  clear  and  brilliant. 
The  sensitizing  mixture  is  prepared  as 
follows.  The  mixing  must  be  made  in 
a  wide-mouthed,  amber-colored  glass 
bottle  away  from  actinic  light. 


No.  I. 
Ammonio-citrate  of  iron    (Green)  . .  i  ounce 
Distilled  water    8  ounces 

No.  2. 

Citric  acid   (crystals) i  ounce 

Hot  distilled  water 4  ounces 

No.  3. 

Nitrate  of  silver i  ounce 

Hot  distilled  water 4  ounces 

Add  No.  2  to  No.  i,  shake  well',  then 
add  No.  3  and  shake  the  bottle  vigorously. 
As  soon  as  the  mixture  is  cold  it  will  be 
ready  for  use. 

To  sensitize  the  silk,  lay  it  down  upon 
a  clean  sheet  of  celluloid  or  a  clean  sheet 
of  glass  and  take  care  that  no  metal 
comes  into  contact  with  the  liquid;  then 
brush  the  surface  of  the  silk  over  care- 
fully with  a  camel's-hair  brush  set  in 
india  rubber,  or  the  canton  flannel,  as  de- 
scribed. As  soon  as  the  surface  is  evenly 
coated,  clip  the  top*  corners  with  a  shel- 
lac varnished  wooden  photographic  clip 
and  suspend  in  a  dry,  warm  room  away 
from  white  light  until  quite  dry.  A  num- 
ber of  pieces  may  be  sensitized  and,  when 
dry,  placed  in  a  printing  frame  with  a 
sheet  of  clean  glass  and  kept  under  pres- 
sure until  required  for  use. 
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Printing. — Place  the  negative  in  an  or- 
'  dinary  printing  frame.  If  the  negative 
is  a  film,  simply  place  a  piece  of  clean 
glass  in  the  recess  of  the  frame,  and 
place  the  film  upon  this.  If  it  is  desired 
to  vignette  the  portrait,  the  arrangement 
must  be  made  up  and  tested  upon  a  piece 
of  P.  O.  P.  beforehand;  in  any  case  lay 
the  prepared  face  of  the  silk  down  upon 
the  negative,  and  expose  in  a  good  light 
until  the  image  appears  well  in  a  good 
brown  color. 

As  soon  as  the  printing  is  complete 
the  pieces  must  be  well  washed  in  clean 
cold  water  half  a  dozen  times,  or  more, 
to  extract  all  traces  of  the  sensitizer.  It 
may  then  be  fixed  in  a  weak  solution  of 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  measuring  i8  on 
the  hydrometer.  Fixing  is  usually  com- 
plete in  about  lo  minutes.  The  silk  must 
then  be  well  washed  in  cold  water  half 
a  dozen  times,  then  in  hot  water;  then 
rinsed  well,  dried  and  ironed  out  with  an 
ordinary  flatiron;  if  ironed  upon  both 
sides  the  image  will  be  found  to  come  up 
well,  taking  care  to  iron  the  face  upon 
which  the  print  has  been  made  last.  The 
print  can  be  washed  several  times  in 
warm  water  previous  to  ironing  without 
fear  of  injury. 

Silk  of  various  colors  can  be  used  and 
arranged  for  framing,  or  made  into  pin 
cushions,  or  bound  with  a  suitable  silk 
cord,  and  suspended  upon  the  wall,  or 
made  into  cushions.  Silk  stool  tops  can 
also  be  made  in  this  way,  and  form  not 
only  handsome  presents  and  souvenirs, 
but  produce  good  articles  for  sale.  Any 
photographer  could  increase  his  income 
by  undertaking  such  work  as  this  for 
many  of  his  customers,  or  without  re- 
ceiving an  order  in  the  first  instance, 
produce  a  number  of  such  prints  on  spec- 
ulation. In  eight  cases  out  of  ten  these 
prints  would  be  purchased,  when  other 
orders  would  be  sure  to  follow.  Once 
recommended  by  these  customers  to  their 
friends,  other  orders  would  be  sure  to 
follow.  It  would  prove  a  good  and 
novel  means  of  advertising  a  business 
and  bringing  new  customers  for  other 
photographic  work.  All  such  novelties 
are  'Vorth  the  attention  of  photographers 


because  they  advertise  their  business  and 
bring  the  name  of  the  photographer  be- 
fore a  class  of  people  that  probably  never 
heard  his  name  before,  or  had  hitherto 
seen  the  class  of  work  that  such  a  house 
produces.  Novelties  of  this  kind  will 
oftentimes  attract  and  bring  to  the  no- 
tice of  a  considerable  number  of  the  pub- 
lic the  kind  of  work  they  have  been  look- 
ing for,  when  the  introduction  of  a  trade 
card  used  by  everyone  would  not  possess 
any  such  attraction.  From  this  stand- 
point alone  this  class  of  work  will  prove 
to  be  a  good  means  of  advertising. 

It  must  be  mentioned  here  that  there 
are  two  kinds  of  ammonio-citrate  of  iron, 
the  brown  and  the  green.  If  the  brown 
salt  is  used  and  the  keeping  qualities  of 
the  material  are  aflFected,  the  green  vari- 
ety possesses  better  keeping  qualities. 

The  use  of  ammonio-citrate  of  iron  as 
a  photographic  compound  was  first  dis- 
covered by  Sir  John  Herschel  in  1845, 
and  there  have  been  very  many  photo- 
graphic preparations  made  with  it,  par- 
ticularly the  blue-print  paper  which  has 
become  a  daily  article  of  trade. 

The  production  of  photographic  prints 
in  various  forms  has  also  been  made  with 
the  compounds  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
the  ammonio-citrate  and  ammonio-tar- 
tarate  of  iron.  In  all  these  preparations 
the  resultant  image  is  of  a  rich  sepia  or 
brown. 

Although  silk  only  has  been  mentioned 
in  this  article,  linen  can  also  be  used.  If 
linen  is  used  the  article  or  piece  of  fabric 
should  be  well  washed  with  soap  and 
water  after  the  fixing  and  washing  oper- 
ations, previous  to  ironing.  If  the  silk 
is  submitted  to  the  same  operation  no 
harm  will  accrue;  the  main  point  to  be 
attended  to  in  the  use  of  the  salts  of  sil- 
ver and  iron  is  to  be  sure  that  the  fixing 
operation  and  thorough  washing  are  car- 
ried out  as  perfectly  as  possible.  If  this 
is  attended  to  there  need  be  no  fear  of 
permanency  in  any  of  the  prints  so  made. 


Good  bromide  prints  from  very  dense 
and  hard  negatives  can  be  obtained  by 
short  exposure  to  daylight. 


PECULIARITIES  OF  DEVELOPMENT  PAPERS. 


BY  E.  A.  TURNER. 


(Continued  from  page  272) 


Lack  of  Contrast. 

When  development  paper  prints  are 
flat  and  lacking  in  brilliancy,  the  fault 
can  usually  be  ascribed  to  the  selection 
of  the  wrong  grade  of  paper  for  the 
negative.  If  a  negative  is  soft,  thin,  or 
flat,  a  contrasty  grade  of  paper  should 
be  chosen  to  secure  necessary  brilliancy. 
If  the  print  is  still  lacking  in  contrast, 
the  negative  may  be  intensified  with  ad- 
vantage. As  a  general  thing  if  a  neg- 
ative is  too  flat  to  produce  a  good  print 
on  developing  paper  it  will  be  worthless 
for  any  other  printing  process  and  if 
not  worth  while  to  intensify  it,  would  be 
best  thrown  away. 

Lack  of  contrast  can  also,  however,  be 
caused  by  overexposure.  The  prints  that 
flash  up  quickly  in  development,  as  just 
mentioned  under  "Greenish  and  Brown- 
ish Tones"  will  always  be  flat  and  lack- 
ing in  brilliancy.  The  shadows  es- 
pecially are  likely  to  be  of  the  flat, 
"smoky"  variety. 

It  is  sometimes  an  advantage,  when 
the  negative  is  slightly  too  soft  for  the 
grade  of  paper  used,  to  employ  an 
Amidol  developer  which  will  serve  to 
slightly  intensify  the  contrasts. 

Too  Much  Contrast 
Is  nearly  always  caused  by  the  neg- 
ative being  too  harsh  for  the  g^de  of 
paper  used,  or  by  the  selection  of  the 
wrong  grade  of  paper  for  the  quality  of 
negative.  The  remedy  is,  of  course,  to 
secure  a  softer-working  paper.  A  harsh 
negative  may  be  improved  by  reduction 
with  Ammonium  Persulphate,  which  at- 
tacks the  high-lights  of  the  negative, 
while  leaving  shadow-detail  unchanged 
Another  way  is  to  mask  the  shadow  por- 
tions or  thin  portions  of  the  negative 
while  printing,  and  this  method  is  quite 
extensively  practiced  by  expert  workers 
in  developing  papers.     Some  of  the  re- 
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suits  secured  in  this  way,    from    harsh 
contrasty  negatives,  are  very  beautiful. 

Mechanical  Difficulties. — ^The  previous 
discussion  has  treated  entirely  of  the  pic- 
torial or  photographic  quality  of  the 
print.  We  now  come  to  consider  some 
mechanical  peculiarities  which  occasion- 
ally cause  trouble.  Spots,  blisters,  curl- 
ing, and  sticking  to  blotters  are  some  of 
these,  and  they  are  not  only  met  with  in 
developing  papers,  but  also  with  nearly 
all  other  photographic  papers  of  what- 
ever process. 

In  the  first  place,  as  to  spots.  The 
most  common  are  white  spots,  round  or 
elliptical  in  shape,  with  sharply  defined 
edges.  They  may  be  either  pure  white, 
or  the  space  of  which  the  spot  consists 
may  be  simply  lighter  than  the  rest  of  the 
picture.  These  are  caused  by  not  prop- 
erly flowing  the  developer  over  the  dry 
print,  so  that  a  bubble  of  air  is  impris- 
oned on  the  surface  of  the  sheet  and  pre- 
vents the  developer  from  acting  on  that 
portion.  Sometimes  the  bubble  is  re- 
moved when  development  is  partially 
completed  and  then  the  spot  is  partially 
developed  up  before  the  print  is  rinsed 
and  fixed.  This  causes  tfie  spot  which 
is  not  white,  but  only  weaker  than  the 
body  of  the  print.  Sometimes  we  run 
across  a  combination  of  these  two  kinds 
of  spots.  Suppose  a  bubble  of  air  re- 
mains on  the  surface  of  the  print  for  part 
)f  the  development  time  and  is  then  only 
partly  dislodged.  A  portion  of  the  spot 
will  remain  clear  white  and  another  por- 
tion will  be  partially  developed. 

White  spots  and  weak  spots  are  always 
caused  by  imperfect  flowing  of  the  sheet 
with  the  developer.  They  are  easy  to 
avoid.  It  is  only  necessary  to  immerse 
each  sheet  in  water  until  limp  when  the 
developer  will  take  evenly  to  the  entire 
surface,  but  usually  it  is  more  convenient 
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to  avoid  them  by  greater  care  in  im- 
mersing the  print.  For  a  print  of  ordi- 
nary size  and  with  plenty  of  developer 
in  the  tray,  simply  slide  the  print  face 
up  under  the  solution.  If  there  is  not  an 
abundance  of  developer,  tip  the  tray  so 
that  all  the  solution  flows  to  one  side,  slip 
the  edge  of  the  print  under  the  liquid, 
and  then  drop  the  print  into  the  tray»  at 
the  same  time  inclining  the  tray  in  the 
other  direction  so  that  a  large  "wave"  of 
developer  moves  directly  across  the  en- 
tire surface  of  the  print.  If  a  large  print 
is  to  be  developed  with  a  little  developer, 
proceed  as  follows:  Pour  all  the  devel- 
oper from  the  tray  into  a  measuring  glass. 
Lay  the  exposed  sheet,  face  up,  in  the 
bottom  of  the  tray  and  pour  the  devel- 
oper quickly  over  the  sheet  with  a  sort 
of  circular  sweeping  motion  so  that  it 
will  first  strike  the  center  of  the  sheet 
and  then  flow  to  the  comers.  It  must 
be  done  quickly,  for  if  the  developer  ad- 
hering to  the  tray  has  time  to  soak 
through  the  back  of  the  sheet  it  will  cause 
spots.  As  soon  as  the  developer  is  com-, 
pletely  over  the  print,  go  over  the  sur- 
face with  a  pledget  of  absorbent  cotton, 
soaked  in  developer,  to  make  absolutely 
sure  that  the  developer  acts  evenly  on  all 
portions. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  ease 
with  which  spots  are  formed  on  different 
developing  papers.  A  good  paper  should 
practically  never  cause  any  trouble  if  the 
most  ordinary  care  is  taken  in  flowing  the 
solution  over  the  sheet. 

Black  spots  are  nearly  always  found 
to  be  caused  by  holes  in  the  negative,  but 
sometimes,  when  making  large  numbers 
of  prints  and  when  a  large  number  are 
exposed  before  any  are  developed,  a  little 
developer  may  be  splashed  on  the  sur- 
face of  some  of  the  sheets.  The  minute 
drop  will  develop  the  image  up  where  it 
touches,  and  the  result  is  a  dark,  spot, 
usually  a  jet  black  one.  The  remedy  is 
self-evident. 

Blisters,  too,  are  practically  never  met 
with  when  a  good  paper  and  proper  solu- 
tions are  employed.  When  they  do  oc- 
cur, they  are  caused  by  a  physical  action 
known    as    osmose,    causing  the    liquid 


to  penetrate  beneath  the  sensitive  coating 
and  raising  it  from  the  surface  of  the 
sheet.  Among  the  conditions  that  favor 
the  formation  of  blisters  are :  Too  strong 
hypo.for  fixing.  Too  great  acidity  of  the 
fixing  bath.^  Too  great  difference  in  tem- 
perature between  the  various  solutions 
employed.  When  blisters  do  occur,  they 
may  nearly  always  be  avoided  by  proper 
attention  to  these  three  points.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  use  a  very  strong  solution  of 
hypo  for  fixing  developing  papers.  Two 
ounces  to  the  pint  is  quite  a  sufficient 
strength,  though  three  or  four  ounces 
are  usually  employed.  The  most  com- 
mon cause  is  a  cold  hypo  solution  made 
by  freshly  dissolving  the  hypo  in  water 
of  ordinary  temperature.  Everyone 
knows  the  intense  chilling  effect  pro- 
duced by  ordinary  hypo  in  dissolving, 
but  few  photographers  think  of  counter- 
acting it  by  using  lukewarm  water  for 
preparing  the  fixing  solution,  or  by  pre- 
paring it  some  time  in  advance  so  it  will 
have  time  to  come  to  room  temperature 
before  being  used. 

Besides  ordinary  blisters,  which  are 
usually  round,  there  is  another  peculiar 
form  of  blister  which  makes  its  appear- 
ance when  the  paper  is  handled  very 
roughlv  so  as  to  crinkle  it.  At  the  place 
in  the  sheet  where  the  point  of  the  crinkle 
comes,  the  surface  will  be  roughened  and 
will  develop  up  somewhat  dark  and  of 
comet  shape,  even  though  the  crinkl* 
comes  on  a  portion  of  the  print  that  re- 
ceives no  exposure  to  light.  Careful  han- 
dling of  the  paper  and  prints  to  avoid 
crinkling  puts  an  end  to  this  difficulty. 

In  the  drying  of  developing  paper 
prints  it  is  often  desired  to  have  the 
prints  perfectly  flat  when  dry,  and  for 
this  purpose  it  is  customary  to  allow  the 
damp  prints  to  dry  out  either  on  cheese 
cloth  stretchers,  face  down,  or  between 
blotters.  The  face  of  the  print  being  in 
contact  with  the  cheese  cloth  or  blotters 
will  surely  stick  if  there  is  any  sticking 
tendency,  and  in  order  to  prevent  this  an 
acid  fixing  and  hardening  bath  is  em- 
ployed and  the  print  left  in  the  bath  for 
fifteen  minutes  to  insure  perfect  harden- 
ing.   The  time  of  fixing,  the  fixing  bath, 
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and  the  paper  must  be  so  related  that  the 
hardened  prints  will  not  have  the  slightest 
sticking  tendency  after  the  usual  hour's 
washing.  In  woiking  out  the  Yunit  Acid 
Hardener  to  work  with  Yunox  paper  I 
have  also  found  it  best  to  limit  the  work 
of  one  pint  of  the  fixing  bath  to  one-half 
gross  of  4x5  or  cabinet  prints.  This  in- 
sures perfect  hardening  and  the  prints 
come  from  the  blotters  perfectly  flat.  The 
hardening  power  of  the  fixing  bath  is  ex- 
hausted long  before  the  fixing  power 
diminishes  appreciably,  and,  if  desired, 
the  bath  could  be  given  a  new  lease  of 
life  bv  the  addition  of  another  acid  hard- 


ener powder.  However,  as  hypo  is  so 
inexpensive,  I  have  always  thought  it  the 
wisest  course  to  replenish  the  bath. 

Although  this  may  seem  rather  a  long 
list  of  "difficulties"  it  will  be  readily  seen 
that  nearly  all  of  them  will  be  entirely 
unknown  if  proper  paper  and  solutions 
are  employed,  and  the  others  disappear 
likewise  when  ordinary  photographic 
care  is  used  in  the  manipulation.  The  dif- 
ficulties in  the  use  of  developing  papers 
are,  I  think,  far  less  than  those  of  any 
other  photographic  process  giving  any- 
where near  equal  results. 


THE  WORKING  UP   OF  PLATINOTYPES. 


BY  M.  P.  BELL. 


In  these  days,  when  so  much  of  the 
professional  photographer's  work  is 
printed  in  platinotype,  it  is  essential  to 
know  how  to  finish  portraits  made  by  this 
process,  for  there  is  no  denying  the  fact 
that  they  need  to  be  very  carefully 
worked  up  if  they  are  to  present  the  fin- 
ished appearance  possessed  by  a  good 
silver  print  from  a  well-retouched  nega- 
tive. Mere  spotting  is  certainly  insuffi- 
cient. There  is  a  roughness  in  the  tex- 
ture of  the  image  on  the  platinotype 
paper  that  needs  pulling  together.  Care- 
ful handling  is  necessitated  by  the  moist- 
ure-absorbing quality  of  the  paper.  One 
must  know,  too,  just  how  much  color  to 
put  into  one's  brush  for  the  effect  de- 
sired, as  a  false  touch  of  color,  once  put 
on,  cannot  well  be  got  oflf  again.  When 
once  the  requisite  lightness  and  firmness 
of  touch  has  been  attained,  however, 
platinotype  paper  oflFers  a  delightful  me- 
dium for  brush  work,  and  a  well-finished 
platinotype  print  is  most  pleasing  to  the 
eye. 

The  beginner  should  take  up  a  few 
waste  prints  for  his  early  practice.  A 
few  black  specks  may  be  noticed  here 
and  there  on  the  print.  These  must  be 
lifted  out  bodily  with  a  knife.  A  small 
scalpel  is  the  best  knife  for  this  purpose, 


with  its  rounded  blade  and  pointed  end. 
Practice  in  its  use  will  bring  skill,  and 
the  specks  can  be  easily  removed  without 
a  mark  on  the  print.  Unless  they  are 
taken  out,  they  will  entirely  spoil  the 
effect  in  the  portrait. 

When  a  too  heavy  touch  of  color  has 
been  put  on,  it  may  be  reduced  in  in- 
tensity by  quickly  applying  a  brush  that 
has  been  washed  out  in  clean  water.  This 
must  be  done  with  scrupulous  care,  or  the 
surface  of  the  paper,  being  soft,  will  rub 
up,  which  will  be  fatal  to  the  print,  as  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  get  it  smooth  and 
even  again. 

The  roughness  of  the  paper  also  neces- 
sitates care  to  see  that  the  color  is  so  laid 
on  that  it  appears  right  whichever  way 
the  print  is  held  to  the  light.  It  will,  of 
course,  look  best  when  the  print  is  viewed 
in  the  same  light-direction  in  which  the 
work  was  done,  but  the  finisher  should 
turn  the  print  round  as  he  works,  and 
view  -his  work  from  both  sides — u  e., 
lighted  from  left  and  right — as  the  work 
proceeds. 

We  will  begin  with  an  ordinary  vig- 
nette photograph  that  has  just  come  from 
the  mounting-room;  but,  first  of  all,  let 
it  be  dry.  Have  your  colors  ready: 
lampblack  and  sepia,  water,  a  No.  2  sable 
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brush  for  the  eyes  and  fine  parts  of  the 
face,  and  one  or  two  larger  brushes  for 
the  broader  effects  of  dress  and  back- 
ground. Have  also  two  or  three  com- 
partments in  your  palette — a  china  one — 
for  color  of  various  thicknesses,  or  two 
or  three  little  saucers. 

Look  at  the  tone  of  your  print ;  if  it  is 
a  black  tone,  the  lampblack  by  itself  will 
probably  match  it;  but  if  it  is  of  a 
warmer  tone,  slightly  inclining  to  brown, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  mix  with  the  black 
a  little  sepia.  See  that  the  color,  when 
mixed,  is  exactly  the  tone  of  the  print; 
I  have  seen  photographs  that  have  been 
finished  with  a  color  that  did  not  match, 
and  the  effect  was  execrable. 

I  have  always  found  it  well  to  begin 
with  the  eyes,  after  doing  the  usual  spot- 
ting, for  spots  distract  one's  attention; 
the  eyes  speak  out  the  mind  and  charac- 
ter of  the  person  plainly,  but,  because 
they  are  so  important,  they  have  to  be 
done  with  the  greatest  care.  Do  not  try 
to  alter  them  unless  you  understand  the 
principles  of  drawing.  Observe  where 
the  pupil  comes.  The  pupil  and  shadows 
of  an  eye  often  come  out  too  faint  in  a 
platinotype,  and  need  strengthening;  but 
it  must  be  done  lovingly,  not  to  put  a 
black  patch  of  color  in  the  middle  and  a 
black  line  round  with  a  strong  black  line 
for  eyelashes,  as  is  so  often  done  in  cheap 
work,  but  to  put  the  color  in  with  care 
and  judgment,  so  as  to  bring  out  the 
beauty  of  the  eye  and  not  make  it  look 
like  a  staring  doll's  eye.  The  eyelashes 
may  also  be  strengthened,  but  also  with 
care;  the  eyebrows  and  any  inequalities 
of  lighting  can  be  blended.  This  is  where 
the  pulling  together  comes  in :  a  strong 
light  here,  which  catches  the  eye  too 
much  and  must  be  toned  down,  or  a  little 
shading  in  of  the  neck  there,  bringing  all 
into  harmony. 

The  hair,  also,  often  needs  attention. 
In  the  case  of  ladies,  perhaps  the  fringe 
has  got  an  awkward  break  in  it  which 
needs  to  be  filled  up,  and  some  shadows 
may  require  to  be  strengthened,  or  high- 
lights toned  down.  Especially  is  it  neces- 
sary to  touch  up  the  hair  in  cases  where 
it  is  turning  gray  or  is  quite  white.   Gray 


hair  always  photographs  whiter  than  it  is, 
and  people  are  often  sensitive  about  their 
hair  getting  gray,  so  this  must  always  re- 
ceive special  attention.  It  must  be  dark- 
ened in  all  the  shadows,  and  carefully 
shaded  in  all  the  high-lights.  I  have 
never  known  a  case  yet  where  this  was 
not  necessary. 

Having  finished  the  face,  you  must 
now  take  the  dress.  In  white  dresses  a 
good  deal  will  be  found  necessary  to  do : 
shadows  to  be  strengthened  and  other 
shadows,  perhaps,  to  put  in  where  detail 
is  wanting.  A  great  deal  can  be  done  in 
this  way  to  improve  a  photograph  and 
make  a  pleasing  picture,  especially  in 
evening  dresses,  where  filmly  lace  or 
chiffon  seem  to  compose  the  bodice.  The 
neck,  of  course,  you  have  already  done. 
Now  we  come  to  the  background,  and 
this  is  a  very  important  part  of  the  pic- 
ture. There  are  two  ways  in  which  a 
background  can  be  put  in.  One  is :  have 
some  black  chalk  and  white  chalk  scraped 
to  a  fine  powder,  also  a  little  sepia  chalk 
to  tone  the  mixture  to  the  color  of  the 
picture,  and  with  a  pad  of  cotton-wool 
rub  the  color  into  the  background,  with 
a  circular  motion  until  the  desired  tint 
is  obtained.  Care  must  be  taken  to  have 
no  grit  in  the  powder.  Now,  with  a 
piece  of  pointed  india-rubber,  trim  off  the 
edges  either  with  a  suggestion  of  leaves 
or  a  cloudy  effect.  There  is  room  for 
much  fancy  in  this  method;  it  is  a  quick 
and  ready  way  of  putting  in  background 
and  is  very  effective.  The  amount  of 
background  must,  of  course,  be  regulated 
by  the  kind  of  picture  it  is  and  how  much 
is  required  to  throw  up  the  head  and 
shoulders  sufficientlv  in  relief. 


The  softness  of  gelatine  prints  is  of- 
ten a  source  of  trouble  to  the  worker. 
They  can  be  made  waterproof  and  as 
"hard  as  a  brick"  by  immersing,  after 
toning  and  fixing,  and  a  thorough  wash- 
ing in  the  following  solution: — Pow- 
dered alum,  2j^  ounces;  tannic  acid. 
lyi  drams;  water,  20  ounces.  Leave 
in  this  bath  for  ten  minutes,  which  can 
be  used  over  and  over  again  till  ex- 
hausted.— The  Photographic  News. 


THE  ACID  FIXING  BATH. 


BY   C.    H.   HEWITT. 


When  using  a  pyro  developer  there  is 
always*  a  tendency  to  yellowness  of  the 
film  in  the  finished  negative.  Theoreti- 
cally this  is  minimized  or  avoided  alto- 
gether by  the  use  of  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  sodium  sulphite  added  to  the  No.  2 
or  soda  solution,  in  some  cases  as  much 
as  ij4  oz.  of  the  sulphite  being  added  to 
I  oz.  of  the  carbonate  in  10  oz.  of  water. 
A  very  usual  proportion  is  equal  parts 
of  sulphite  and  carbonate.  This  sulphite 
is  not  intended  as  a  preservative  of  the 
pyro,  which  is,  of  course,  made  up  with 
a  preservative  in  the  No.  i  solution,  but 
is  mixed  with  the  accelerator,  so  that  the 
more  accelerator  the  more  stain  preventa- 
tive is  added.  Notwithstanding  this,  yel- 
low stain  does  occur  more  or  less  on  oc- 
casion.   Fixation  in  the  acid  fixing  bath 

Prevents  This  Yellow  Stain 
and  the  resulting  negative  is  clean  and 
quicker  printing.  A  further  advantage 
is  that  the  acid  condition  of  the  hypo 
bath  at  once  neutralizes  the  alkalinity  of 
the  developer,  and  so  at  once  stops  all 
further  development  action.  This  enables 
the  dark-room  light  to  be  turned  on,  or 
the  door  to  be  opened  as  soon  as  the  plate 
has  been  in  the  hypfo  a  moment  or  two. 
Of  course  a  careful  worker  would  not 
even  then  expose  the  unfixed  plate  to 
strong  daylight  or  artificial  light  either, 
particularly  if  orthochromatic  plates  were 
in  use,  but  if  the  fixing  tank  or  dish  is  in 
one  of  the  less  illuminated  parts  of  the 
room,  there  need  be  no  fear  of  fogging 
when  using  the  acid  bath. 

Nowadays,  so  great  are  the  improve- 
ments in  dry  plate  making,  one  rarefy 
comes  across  frilling,  blistering,  or  melt- 
ing of  the  film,  in  England  at  all  events, 
but  when  developing  cut  flat  films  or  roll 
films  it  is  necessary  to  actually  hold  the 
film  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and 
the  heat  of  the  hand  is  very  liable  to  pro- 
duce melting  of  the  gelatine  in  hot 
weather.    The  danger  occurs  principally 
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after  development  is  over,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the 

Acid  Bath  Hardens  the  Film, 
not  only  enabling  it  to  be  more  safely 
handled  but  also  more  comfortably.  A 
length  of  roll  film  is  a  very  slimy  affair, 
which  if  handled  cautiously  and  gently  is 
apt  to  slip  out  of  the  fingers,  and  if  held 
more  firmly  is  likely  to  be  injured.  The 
hardening  effect  of  the  acid  bath  removes 
this  slimy  slipperiness.  In  hot  weather 
some  roll  film  emulsions  get  so  soft  that 
when  washing  several  lengths  of  spool 
in  a  large  trough  or  tank,  the  edges  of 
the  celluloid  cut  into  the  softened  gela- 
tine. To  prevent  this  the  addition  of  for- 
malin to  the  developer  is  sometimes  rec- 
ommended, or  a  preliminary  bath  of  for- 
malin before  developing.  Of  course  a 
formalin  bath  may  be  used  after  fixation, 
but  the  separate  hardening  bath  involves 
an  extra  operation,  and,  consequently, 
more  time.    The  acid  bath  needs  to  be 

Carefully  and  Properly  Compounded. 
The  mere  addition  of  any  acid  will,  of 
course,  lead  to  disaster.     The  simplest 
method  is  as  follows: 

A. 

Hypo  (crystals)    i       lb. 

Water 2^2  pts. 

B. 

Bisulphite  of  soda J4  lb. 

Water  20      ozs. 

Take  10  oz.  fluid  of  A,  and  add  i  oz. 
fluid  of  B. 

Workers  who  are  not  careful  and  sys- 
tematic leave  their  hypo  bath  standing 
in  the  dish,  where  it  accumulates  all  sorts 
of  dust  and  dirt,  and  soon  becomes  very 
brown  from  the  oxidation  of  developer 
carried  into  it  by  a  few  successive  plates. 
This  discoloration  is  usually  so  pro- 
nounced in  a  day  or  two  that  the  bath  is 
thrown  away  and  a  fresh  lot  made  up. 
Thus  the  bath  never  becomes  excessively 
charged  with  dirt  it  the  form  of  dust  or 
splashes  of  other  chemicals.     With    an 
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acid  bath,  discoloration,  if  it  occurs  at  all, 
occurs  much  more  slowly,  and  there  is  a 
danger  that  the  bath  may  be 

Quite  Clean  yet  Exhausted. 

A  plate  IS  not  fixed  when  the  creamy 
silver  bromide  has  disappeared.  There 
is  yet  a  double  salt  of  silver  and  sodium 
which  requires  to  be  dissolved,  and  more- 
over requires  an  excess  of  hypo  to  dis- 
solve it  properly.  So  that  it  will  be  seen 
how  very  necessary  it  is  to  have  plenty 
of  fresh  hypo,  and  if  the  bath  as  given 
in  the  opposite  column  is  employed,  it 
should  on  no  account  be  used  for  fixing 
more  than  twelve  half-plates,  so  that  a 
perfectly  safe  margin  is  left.  The  weight 
of  hypo  in  lo  oz.  fluid  of  fixing  bath  is 
only  a  trifle  over  3  oz.,  and  the  cost 
something  like  a  halfpenny,  so  that  the 
fixing  of  a  half-plate  when  working  with 
a  perfectly  safe  margin  costs  the  sixth 
part  of  a  farthing.  Some  workers  con- 
tend that  the  acid  bath 

Makes  the  Negatives  Thinner, 

though  this  is  a  proposition  which  it  is 
difficult  to  accept  if  the  bath  be  fresh  and 
the  plate  is  removed  within  ten  minutes, 
by  which  time  it  should  be  perfectly  fixed 
at  normal  temperatures.  The  negative 
would,  no  doubt,  be  less  thin  both  in  ap- 
pearance and  as  a  printer  if  it  possessed 
the  stain  which  the  acid  bath  is  designed 
to  prevent.  The  great  danger  of  the 
acid  hypo  bath  is  that  the  hypo  may  be 
decomposed  owing  to  the  presence  of 
some  other  acid  than  the  sulphurous. 

A  Simple  Experiment 
may  be  tried  by  placing  in  a  clean  meas- 
ure-glass an  ounce  of  the  plain  hypo  solu- 


tion as  given  in  the  Tro*'  column,  and 
adding  thereto  a  few  drops  of  hydro- 
chloric or  sulphuric  acid.  In  a  moment 
or  two  a  dense,  yellowish  precipitate 
will  be  formed,  which  consists  of  sul- 
phur, and  at  the  same  time  sulphuric 
anhydride  is  liberated,  giving  the  char- 
acteristic smell  of  burning  sulphur.  If 
this  happens  in  a  less  degree  to  a  fixing 
bath  and  the  sulphur  is  deposited  in  the 
film  brownish-yellow  stains  occur  which 
it  is  impossible  to  remove.  Mr.  Chap- 
man Jones  has  persistently  advocated  the 
use  of  an  alkaline  fixing  bath,  and  he 
points  out  that  the  addition  of  carbonate 
of  soda  and  sulphite  of  soda  to  the  hypo 
solution  keeps  the  oxidized  products  of 
the  developer  in  solution,  allowing  them 
to  be  washed  out  of  the  film  when  the 
negative  is  placed  in  the  washing  tank. 
He  gives  the  following 

Formula  for  Alkaline  Hypo  Bath, 

Hypo  (crystals)    4  ounces 

Sodium  (carbonate)   20  grains 

Sodium  sulphite   100  grains 

Water  up  to 20  ounces 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  risk  of 
decomposition  of  the  sodium  hyposul- 
phite is  avoided  by  thus  making  the  bath 
distinctly  alkaline,  and  liberation  of  sul- 
phur is  avoided. 

Conclusions. — ^The  objections  to  the 
acid  fixing  bath  appear  to  come  from  sci- 
entists rather  than  practical  workers.  The 
bath  is  very  extensively  used  in  America. 
The  writer  has  used  it  considerably,  and 
has  never  experienced  any  ill  effects  to 
the  negatives,  and  the  hardening  eflfect 
on  the  film  is  an  advantage. — PhotogrOr- 
phic  News. 


LENS  STOPS  AND  THE  IRIS  DIAPHRAGM. 


BY    COLVILLE  STEWART. 


One  is  often  recommended  to  use  a 
small  or  a  large  stop,  for  various  pur- 
poses, in  the  lens,  and  most  cameras  are 
nowadays  provided  with  several;  thus 
even  the  cheap  box-form  hand  camera 
usually  possesses  F-8,  F-16,  and  F-32, 


whilst  the  rapid  rectilinear  lenses  sup- 
plied with  most  stand  camera  sets  have 
"iris  diaphragms,"  ranging  from  F-8  to 
F-64.  More  expensive  lenses  still  we 
find  "working  at  an  aperture  of  F-5.4," 
and  so  on,  whilst  some  of  the  most  re- 
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cently  introduced  lenses,  for  portraiture, 
work  at  a  much  larger  aperture  still. 

Now  there  are  several  good  reasons 
for  using  stops  of  different  sizes  on  dif- 
ferent occasions.  In  the  first  place,  if 
we  mounted  a  plain  lens  in  a  plain  brass 
tube,  it  would  have  no  stop  or  dia- 
phragm at  all;  if  in  the  lens  tube  we  were 
to  fix  a  disc,  with  a  hole  in  it,  so  that  if 
you  looked  through  the  tube  you  would 
only  see  the  central  portion  of  the  lens, 
we  should  have  inserted  a  stop— or  dia- 
phragm. The  smaller  this  stop  is,  the 
sharper  would  be  the  definition  obtain- 
able in  a  photograph  taken  with  it;  but 
clearly,  as  we  prevent  more  and  more 
light  from  passing  through  the  lens  the 
smaller  we  make  the  stop,  so  the  expo- 
sure given  will  have  to  be  increased. 
There  is  thus  a  two-fold  advantage  in 
being  able  to  change  the  size  of  the  stop; 
firstly,  if  we  want  a  tremendous  lot  of 
detail'  in  a  picture,  and  plenty  of  contrast, 
we  use  a  small  stop  rather  than  a  big 
one ;  secondly,  if  the  light  is  very  bright, 
and  we  are  fearful  of  over-exposing  with 
a  large  stop,  we  use  a  smaller  one,  and 
thus  cut  down  the  effect  of  the  light — or 
vice  versa. 

But  what  do  F-8  and  F-16,  etc.,  mean? 
Well,  you  must  understand  that  the  ob- 
ject of  a  lens  is  to  concentrate  the  rays 
of  light  from  the  subject  photographed 
on  to  the  plate.  Every  single  ray  which 
strikes  the  lens  parallel  to  its  axis  passes 
through  a  certain  fixed  point,  called  the 
focus.  The  distance  between  this  point 
and  the  lens  is  called  the  focal  length,  and 
is  denoted  by  the  letter  F.  The  focal 
length  of  a  quarter-pfate  lens  is  usually 
about  5>4  inches,  that  of  a  half-plate  lens 
about  8  inches,  and  so  on.  Stop  F-8 
means  that  the  hole,  stop,  or  diaphragm 
used  in  the  lens  is  in  diameter  one-eighth 
part  of  F  (the  focal  length  of  the  lens) 
in  width.     Similarly,  when  using  F-ii, 


we  are  only  using  a  circular  portion  of 
the  lens,  whose  diameter  is  one-eleventh 
of  the  focal  length,  and  so  on. 

Now  the  chief  point  you  must  bear  in 
mind  when  altering  the  lens  stop  or  iris 
diaphragm  is  that  any  such  alteration  will 
mean  a  different  length  of  exposure.  Let 
us  suppose  that  we  find  by  experiment,  or 
by  an  actinometer  (we  shall  talk  about 
actinometers  very  shortly,  by  the  way), 
that  a  quarter  of  a  second's  exposure 
would  be  required  for  a  certain  subject, 
when  using  F-8,  then  with  F-ii  we 
should  want  half  a  second,  with  F-16  one 
second,  and  so  on.  Cut  out  this  little 
table,  or,  better  still,  commit  it  to  mem- 
ory: 

If  with  F-8  we  require  i  second's  ex- 
posure, 
with  F-II  we  shall  require     2  seconds' 

exposure ; 
with  F-16  we  shall  require    4  seconds' 

exposure ; 
with   F-22  we  shall  require  8  seconds' 

exposure ; 
with  F-32  we  shall  require  16  seconds' 

exposure ; 
with  F-44  we  shall  require  32  seconds' 

exposure ; 
with  F-64  we  shall  require  64  seconds 
exposure. 

As  an  instance  of  the  convenience  of 
suiting  the  stop  to  the  light,  the  follow- 
ing example  may  be  quoted.  An  open 
landscape  is  being  taken,  the  sky  being 
bright,  but  the  sun  obscured;  an  expo- 
sure of  a  twenty-fifth  of  a  second  is  con- 
sidered necessary  with  F-8.  The  sun 
suddenly  comes  out  very  strongly,  and 
only  a  quarter  of  the  exposure  is  there- 
fore necessary.  The  shutter  will  not 
work  at  anything  less  than  i-25th  sec. 
By  simply  stopping  down  to  F-16,  four 
times  the  exposure  is  required ;  hence  we 
give  the  i-25th  sec.  in  safety. — Amateur 
Photographer. 


SELLING  PRICES. 


What  shall  be  the  selling  price  of  his 
photgraphs.^  is  the  most  important  ques- 
tion the  professional  is  called  upon  to 


answer.  Various  issues  are  raised,  and 
so  many  considerations  have  to  be  met 
and  settled  that  a  right  or  wrong  de- 
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cision  is  vital  in  determining  the  suc- 
cess or  non-success  of  a  business.  Should 
the  prices  fixed  upon  be  too  high,  com- 
petitors will  step  in  and  seriously  lower 
the  demand  for  the  higher-priced  ar- 
ticle; should  they  be  too  low,  the  status 
of  the  business  will  be  reduced,  the  bet- 
ter class  of  customers  bestowing  their 
patronage  on  a  rival.  In  both  cases,  the 
business '  will  suffer  a  falling-away  of 
clients. 

Quality  and  Price. 

Whatever  kind  of  work  is  done,  there 
exists  a  close  relationship  between  the 
quality  of  the  photograph  and  the  price 
it  will  command.  The  general  public  may 
not  be  expert  judges  of  portaiture,  of 
artistic  merit,  or  technical  finish,  yet, 
by  some  means,  they  invariably  form  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  qualities  of  a 
photograph,  and  the  abilities  of  the  pho- 
tographer. The  best  work  is  always  rec- 
ognized as  such;  it  secures  a  reputation, 
and  the  consequent  patronage.  In  most 
neighborhoods  clients  can  be  found  who 
will  support  the  man  capable  of  giving 
them  high-class  productions,  and  are  sat- 
isfied to  pay  good  prices,  simply  for  the 
name  of  the  producer,  as  the  hall-mark 
of  superiority.  Having  this  name,  the 
photographer  may  almost  fix  his  own 
prices,  quite  independent  of  what  are  the 
general  rates  in  the  locality.  Once  in 
possession  of  a  name  for  superior  work, 
it  is  essential  that  the  reputation  be  sus- 
tained, and  prices  may  then  be  fixed 
more  on  a  knowledge  of  the  social  status 
of  clients  than  in  reference  to  the  com- 
petition rate,  and  the  charges  of  other 
photographers.  High-class  portaits  will 
always  be  sought  after;  they  are  obvi- 
ously a  luxury,  and,  being  comparatively 
rare,  they  secure  fancy  prices;  they  ad- 
vertise themselves,  sitters  are  attracted 
from  long  distances,  and  the  business 
ceases  to  be  a  purely  local  one.  For  these 
reasons  superfine  work  must  always 
stand  alone,  the  price  being  excessive, 
or,  at  least,  very  much  in  advance  of  the 
usual  rates. 


Competition  and  Price. 

'  Beyond  the  field  of  work  which  de- 
pends for  sale  on  quality  alone,  artistic 
taste,  originality  and  technical  finish 
combined,  there  remains  an  opening  for 
that  which  is  supplied  to  meet  a  demand. 
There  exists  a  permanent  need  for  work 
of  general  excellence,  supplied  at  rates 
that  are  not  beyond  the  resources  of  in- 
tending purchasers,  and  hence  the  man 
who  can  meet  this  call  at  the  lowest 
prices  will  secure  the  largest  amount  of 
patronage.  Such  prices  are  regulated 
entirely  by  competition  of  quality  against 
price.  If  a  locality  is  supplied  by  a  pho- 
logrtipher  doing  a  certain  quality  of 
work,  it  will  be  useless  for  a  competitor 
to  ask  higher  prices  for  work  of  no  bet- 
ter quality,  or  lower  prices  for  work 
which  is  inferior. 

To  attract  custom  the  portraits  must 
be  of  better  quality,  supplied  at  the  same 
or  cheaper  prices.  To  supply  at  a  cheaper 
rate  is,  however,  a  mistaken  policy,  be- 
cause it  lowers  the  general  rate;  prices 
fall  all  around,  and  every  photographer 
in  the  locality  feels  the  effects — the  com- 
petitor who  commenced  it  in  common 
with  all  others.  To  start  a  new  business 
in  a  town  hoping  for  custom  on  a  reduc- 
tion of  prices  is  an  error  of  judgment; 
it  may  succeed  for  a  time,  but  in  the  end 
it  must  result  in  a  general  depression 
of  prices.  The  only  way  to  successfully 
compete  with  others,  and  to  keep  a  busi- 
ness together,  is  to  improve  the  quality 
of  work  and  raise  the  price. 
High  Prices. 

High  prices  are,  in  every  instance,  ad- 
vantageous to  the  photographer.  Pho- 
tographs are,  for  business  purposes, 
works  of  art ;  they  cannot  be  classed  with 
sugar  or  coal,  as  things  people  must 
have — necessaries,  in  short — and  the 
price  is  not,  like  sugar  or  coal,  fixed  in 
the  market,  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  buy- 
ers. Skill  enters  largely  into  the  pro- 
duction of  photographs;  it  controls  the 
price  more  than  the  cost  of  material  or 
manufacture.  The  photographer  has  al- 
ways to  find  a  value  for  the  skill  he  has 
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displayed;  if  he  puts  this  too  low,  he 
degrades  his  status  by  under-valuing  his 
abilities,  and  receives  his  profits,  not  on 
skill,  but  on  cost  of  materials. 

By  making  skill  the  standard  of  value, 
the  photographer  receives  his  returns 
from  that  which  yields  the  largest  per- 
centage of  profit,  and  makes  them  inde- 
pendent of  materials  and  cost  of  produc- 
tion, from  which  his  profits  can  never  be 
very  large.  In  settling  his  prices  the 
photgrapher  must  always  take  into  ac- 
count his  training,  the  years  he  has  spent 
in  perfecting  himself  in  his  profession, 
rather  than  the  bare  cost  of  materials, 
etc.,  required  in  producing  his  work.  Like 
the  artist,  he  must  charge  for  skill,  and 
not  merely  to  make  a  profit  on  the  cost 
of  paint  and  canvas.  We  thus  see  that 
the  status  of  photjographers  controls 
greatly  the  prices  of  portraits ;  the  high- 
er the  status  of  a  photographer,  the  bet- 
ter able  is  he  to  demand,  and  obtain, 
a  high  price  for  his  productions.  Besides 
this,  he  deals  mainly  with  persons  who 
are  purchasing  luxuries;  the  price  paid 
by  them  will  not  interfere  with,  or  cause 
them  to  curtail,  their  ordinary  expendi- 
ture; hence  the  photographer  is  dealing 
with  clients  who  can  aflford  to  pay  on  a 
higher  scale  than  could  be  expected  for 
necessary  articles. 

It  is  also  generally  overlooked  that  the 
photographer  is  not  supplying,  a  constant 
demand;  his  customers  are  mainly  cas- 
ual, and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a 
business  of  this  nature  can  regulate  its 
selling  prices  on  the  same  lines  as  those 
which  supply  a  daily  or  regular  demand. 


Low  Prices, 
TTie  photographer  who  reckons  the  cost 
of  material,  wages  and  indirect  expenses, 
etc.,  and  then  allows  over  and  above 
this  a  charge  of  lo  or  20  per  cent,  for 
profit,  and  puts  his  prices  in  agreement 
with  the  final  figures,  will  soon  find  that 
it  is  impossible  to  carry  on  a  business 
on  these  terms.  Prices  must  be  put  down 
to  give  quite  33  or  50  per  cent,  profit 
above  cost  of  material,  wages  and  indi- 
rect expenses,  otherwise  a  deficit  will 
occur,  arising  from  the  fluctuating  and 
casual  nature  of  the  trade  in  photo- 
graphs. The  professionals  who  try  to 
supply  a  dozen  cabinets  for  $2.00  can- 
not make  it  pay.  'When  they  do  sur- 
vive the  profits  are  realized  upon  frames 
or  enlargements,  or  from  an  extra-priced 
photograph  at  $4.00  or  $5.00  per  dozen. 
Even  to  deal  in  quantities  at  these 
low  rates  does  not  yield  a  profit- 
able return,  because  the  market  is 
not  yet  extensive  enough.  Millions 
of  photographs  must  be  supplied  to 
make  it  pay,  and  such  a  demand  is  not 
yet  reached.  The  intrinsic  worth  of  a 
dozen  cabinet  portraits  cannot  be  made 
the  standard  for  regulating  the  selling 
price.  The  skill  of  the  photographer, 
slack  seasons,  the  fluctuating  demand, 
the  fact  that  the  article  is  a  luxury,  and 
the  first  to  feel  a  depression  in  trade — 
all  these  must  be  allowed  for.  From 
these  various  reasons  we  conclude  that 
the  public  are  by  no  means  overcharged 
for  photographs,  and  that  professionals 
woufld  only  be  doing  justice  to  them- 
selves if  present  rates  were  advanced  25 
per  cent,   all   around. — Photo-Chronicle. 


MASKING    DEVELOPMENT  PAPERS. 


Everyone  understands  the  operation 
of  masking  to  be  the  printing^  in  of  one 
portion  of  the  picture  to  greater  depth 
than  the  other  portions.  The  "mask" 
serves  to  shield  the  thinner  portions  of 
the  negative,  while  the  denser  portions 
are    receiving    the    additional    exposure 


which  they  require.  This  is  general.  In 
particular,  there  are  a  great  many  meth- 
ods and  ingenious  schemes  employed  in 
masking. 

The  simplest  masking  operation  is  that 
of  printing  in  the  clouds  of  a  negative 
that  is  so  dense  in  the  sky  portion  that 
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the  regular  print  has  what  is  called  a 
bald-headed  sky.  If  there  are  clouds  in 
the  negative,  they  can  always  be  made 
to  print  by  covering  the  foreground  of 
the  picture  with  a  mask  (any  convenient 
piece  of  cardboard  will  serve)  and  print- 
ing the  sky  portion  longer.  The  mask  is 
held  at  a  distance  of  a  half  inch  or  an 
inch  from  the  negative  and  is  kept  mov- 
ing during  the  exposure  to  avoid  any 
sharp  line  showing  in  tfie  print.  The 
sky  portion  often  requires  two,  four  or 
even  eight  times  the  exposure  that  is 
given  to  the  rest  of  the  picture,  and  the 
results  produced  by  this  simple  operation 
are  surprising  to  those  who  are  unfamil- 
iar with  its  possibilities.  The  bald-headed 
sky  effect  is  entirely  overcome,  for  even 
when  the  sky  portion  of  the  negative 
does  not  contain  clouds,  a  graded  tint 
is  obtained  which  is  just  as  suitable  for 
some  subjects  as  a  sky  with  clouds.  This 
simple  masking  with  a  plain  card  is  suit- 
able for  any  negative  with  a  fairly 
straight  horizon  line  and  without  build- 
ings, towers,  or  trees  extending  up  into 
the  sky.  If  there  are  buildings  or  trees 
showing  against  the  sky,  they  will,  of 
course,  be  printed  darker  than  they  really 
should  be,  but  the  difference  will  not  be 
noticed  unless  the  sky  is  given  more  than 
two  or  three  times  the  exposure  given  to 
the  foreground. 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  printing 
the  whole  of  the  sky  uniformly.  In 
making  the  exposure,  the  most  conveni- 
ent way  is  to  use  a  card  mask  large 
enough  to  completely  cover  the  face  of 
the  printing  frame.  Load  the  frame  and 
lay  the  mask  over  the  front,  thus  protect- 
ing the  negative  and  the  sheet  of  paper 
behind  from  accidental  exposure.  Place 
frame  and  mask  in  position  in  the  print- 
ing light,  whether  daylight  or  artificial 
light  be  used,  and  commence  the  expo- 
sure by  removing  the  mask  and  counting 
seconds.  Suppose  we  have  decided  to 
give  foreground  lo  seconds  and  sky  40 
seconds.  Then  just  as  the  tenth  second 
is  counted,  the  mask  is  moved  forward, 
up  to  the  skyline,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
foreground  from  printing  any  deeper. 
Keeping  the  mask  continually  in  motion 


near  the  sky  line  the  other  30  seconds 
are  counted,  when  exposure  is  completed 
by  moving  the  mask  forward  over  the 
entire  negative  and  removing  frame  and 
mask  to  a  safe  light  for  unloading.  In 
handling  the  mask,  one  must  watch  the 
mask  and  negative  continually  to  keep 
them  in  proper  position  for  printing,  and 
this  makes  it  impossible  to  use  a  pendu- 
lum, or  the  second  hand  of  a  watch  for 
timing.  The  writer  has  always  found  it 
most  convenient  to  time  by  counting  the 
ticks  of  an  ordinary  alarm  clock.  The 
clock  need  not  necessarily  tick  seconds, 
though  most  of  them  do.  The  actual 
duration  of  one  "count"  is  quite  imma- 
terial, so  long  as  the  counts  are  the  same 
for  different  printings. 

In  recording  the  exposure  on  the  neg- 
ative envelope  we  may  simply  write 
"foreground  10,  sky  40,"  which  tells  the 
whole  story,  so  that  the  exposure  may  be 
easily  repeated  at  any  future  time,  pro- 
viding, of  course,  that  the  printing  light 
is  constant. 

This  simple  operation  of  printing  the 
sky  deeper  may  often  be  modified  to  ad- 
vantage by  "graduating"  the  exposure. 
Suppose,  for  example,  we  give  the  fore- 
ground 10  seconds  and  then  very  gradu- 
ally move  the  mask  toward  the  top  of  the 
negative  at  such  a  speed  that  the  mask 
will  just  completely  cover  the  negative  as 
the  count  40  is  reached.  This  graduated 
exposure  will  print  the  upper  part  of  the 
sky  deepest  and  the  horizon  will  be  left 
lighter.  It  will  not  show  enough  to  be 
noticed  where  towers,  buildings  or  trees 
extend  above  the  horizon  line  and  the 
effect  of  having  the  parts  of  the  sky  near- 
est the  zenith  the  darkest  if  often  very 
pleasing.  It  gives  the  effect  often  uo- 
ticed  after  a  storm,  of  a  strong  lighting 
of  the  clouds  near  the  horizon,  those 
higher  up  being  dark  and  foreboding  in 
appearance.  Still  another  method  is  a 
combination  of  these  two.  We  might, 
for  example,  give  the  foreground  10  sec- 
onds, the  entire  sky  10  second  more,  and 
then  gradually  move  the  mask  up  so  as 
to  finish  at  40  seconds.  This  could  be 
recorded :  Foreground  10,  sky  20,  grad. 
sky  to  40.    Often  it  may  be  found  diffi- 
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cult  to  move  the  mask  slowly  and  stead- 
ily so  as  to  just  reach  the  top  of  the  neg- 
ative as  the  last  count  is  reached.  It  will 
produce  practically  the  same  effect  if  the 
mask  is  kept  moving  back  and  forth  from 
horizon  line  to  top,  until  the  exposure  is 
terminated,  and  it  is  usually  easier  to 
make  the  exposure  in  this  way. 

Other  parts  of  a  negative  may  be 
printed  in,  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
sky.  Suppose,  for  example,  there  is  a 
bright  roadway  in  the  foreground.  It  is 
exceedingly  likely  that  the  road  will  re- 
flect so  much  light  that  the  regular  print 
will  represent  it  as  a  chalky  whiteness. 
If  the  farther  side  of  the  roadway  is  even 
approximately  straight  in  the  negative 
the  road  may  be  printed  deeper  in  ex- 
actly the  same  way  as  a  sky,  toning  down 
the  glaring  whiteness,  and  bringing  the 
detail  to  print  out. 

But  perhaps  the  portion  that  requires 
deeper  printing  is  entirely  surrounded  by 
delicate  detail — Si  sort  of  black  spot  on 
the  negative.  A  picture  of  a  white  build- 
ing surrounded  by  dark  foliage  is  a  case 
of  this  kind.  This  problem  is  more  dif- 
ficult. First  we  make  a  black  paper  mask 
the  size  of  the  frame  with  an  opening  in 
it  of  approximately  the  size  and  shape 
of  the  white  object.  This  is  placed  in 
position  on  the  front  of  the  frame  con- 
taining the  negative  and  is  secured  by 
two  small  gummed  labels  in  such  a  way 
that  the  labels  act  as  hinges.  Now  the 
frame  is  loaded  and  an  exposure  is  made 
for  the  thinner  parts  of  the  negative,  the 
mask  being  turned  back  on  its  hinges, 
out  of  the  way.  Then  turning  the  mask 
back  to  position,  the  secondary  exposure 
is  made  for  the  over-dense  portion,  keep- 
ing the  negative  continually  in  motion 
to  avoid  any  sharp  line  showing  between 
the  two  printings. 

The  last  case  to  be  noticed  is  the  direct 
opposite  of  this.  The  neerative  is  mostly 
very  dense,  but  some  small  portion  is  so 
thin  that  it  prints  through  too  far  before 
the  rest  of  the  print  is  dark  enough. 
Such  a  case  is  occasionaly  met  with  in 
portrait  negatives.  When  the  face  is  in 
shadow  and  prints  out  too  dark  in  the 
regular  print,  the  remedy  is  a  diminutive 


cardboard  mask,  just  the  size  of  the  thin 
portion  of  the  negative,  held  on  the  end 
of  a  "hatpin."  Being  kept  in  continual 
motion,  the  long  slender  pin  does  not 
show  in  the  print,  and  it  is  a  simple  mat- 
ter to  hold  the  mask  so  that  its  shadow 
falls  on  the  thin  portion  of  the  negative 
during  a  part  of  the  time  of  printing. 

In  all  masking  operations  it  is  most 
important  that  the  light  be  of  such 
strength  that  the  printing  will  take  from 
20  seconds  to  one  minute  for  the  dense 
portion.  If  the  light  is  too  strong,  say 
so  as  to  print  the  dense  portions  in  lo  or 
15  seconds,  then  the  exposure  for  the 
thinner  parts  will  often  be  but  one  or 
two  seconds.  Everyone  who  has  used 
developing  papers  knows  how  difficult 
it  is  to  make  such  a  short  exposure  cor- 
rectly, and  the  difficulty  is  very  much 
greater  when  there  is  a  mask  to  be  moved 
to  a  certain  spot  exactly  at  the  comple- 
tion of  the  one  or  two  seconds.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  exposure  is  more  than 
one  minute,  the  printing  with  continual 
attention  to  the  masking  becomes  a  very 
tedious  operation. 

If  a  stroriig  source  of  artificial  light  is 
used,  it  becomes  a  simple  matter  to  se- 
cure the  desired  printing  time  by  work- 
ing nearer  to  or  farther  from  the  light. 
If  the  light  is  weak,  the  exposure  will  be 
inconveniently  long  even  when  printing 
as  close  to  the  light  as  will  give  uniform 
exposure.  Then  the  speed  of  the  paper 
becomes  a  factor,  and  a  rapid  printing 
developing  paper  is  much  to  be  preferred. 
Yunox  paper,  being  very  rapid  in  the 
contrasty  grades  as  well  as  the  soft  work- 
ing grades,  is  a  very  convenient  paper  to 
use  when  the  light-source  is  not  specially 
powerful,  or  when  negatives  are  large 
and  have  to  be  printed  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  light-source  to  secure 
uniform  exposure  to  all  parts  of  the  neg- 
ative. (To  be  continued.) 

Amidol  gives  the  fine  black  tones  on 
bromide  paper.  The  following  is  a  good 
developing  formula: — Sulphite  of  soda, 
650  grs. ;  bromide  of  potash,  10  grs. ; 
water,  20  oz.  When  dissolved  add  ami- 
dol 50  grs. 


THE  BUSINESS  OUTLOOK. 


BY  W.  P.  FRITZ. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  and  prom- 
ising signs  of  the  times  from  the  view- 
point of  a  professional  photographer  is 
only  begmning  to  make  itself  apparent. 
The  sign  of  promise  is  to  be  read  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  in  the  increased 
attention  that  is  being  given  to  the  de- 
velopment of  what  may  be  termed  the 
purely  business  end  of  the  photographic 
problem. 

State  associations  everywhere  are  de- 
voting space  in  their  programs  and  time 
in  conventions  to  its  exploitation  and  dis- 
cussion. The  several  photographic  jour- 
nals throughout  the  country  have  de- 
voted considerable  space  to  this  subject 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years  and 
it  is  more  and  more  claiming  and  hold- 
ing the  individual  attention  of  the  pro- 
gressive professional. 

It  is  now  coming  to  be  very  generally 
conceded  that  most  of  us  are  long  on 
the  artistic  and  short  on  the  business  side 
of  photography.    As  the  situation  is  be- 


coming clear  and  photographers  are 
realizing  as  they  never  have  done  be- 
fore, that  they  must  adopt  modern  meth- 
ods of  business  in  their  studio  and  con- 
duct their  work  on  the  same  lines  that 
alone  make  other  business  profitable,  the 
outlook  of  the  professional  photographer 
improves. 

In  waking  up  and  reaching  out  after 
more  business,  he  consciously  expands 
in  every  direction.  The  adoption  of  a 
more  progressive  policy  in  one  part  of 
his  establishment,  leads  to  improvements 
in  the  other  lines,  until  almost  before 
he  knows  it,  he  is  producing  work  of  a 
better  technical,  more  artistic  and  more 
salable  quality. 

The  discussion  and  adoption  of  mod- 
ern business  methods  in  the  photographic 
studio  is  one  of  the  most  promising  signs 
of  the  future  in  the  photographic  craft. 
It  is  only  yet  in  its  infancy,  but  it  has 
come  to  stay. — Nebraska  Photographers^ 
Association  Souzenir. 


NEWS  AND   NOTES 


Individuality  in  Mounting. — ^VVe  have 
recently  seen  quite  a  number  of  profes- 
sional portraits  mounted  on  toned  papers 
in  the  multiple  method,  the  effect  in  most 
cases  being  good.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  where  the  class  of  business  done 
warrants  any  attempt  at  individuality  of 
treatment,  this  style  of  mounting  pays 
for  itself.  We  say  "pays  for  itself"  ad- 
visedly, for  until  one  comes  to  select  the 
tints  of  papers  and  to  decide  the  width 
of  margin  to  be  shown  of  each  tint,  they 
can  have  little  idea  of  the  amount  of 
time  needed  for  the  securing  of  a  good 
effect.  If,  however,  the  full  dozen  prints 
are  mounted  alike,  the  time  per  print  does 
not  work  out  excessively  high,  and  to 
persons  of  cultivated  taste  the  effect  is 
undoubtedly  superior  to  that  produced 


by  many  of  the  stock  commercial  boards. 
Mere  eccentricity  shouW  be  guarded 
against,  and  the  worker  should  have  a 
reason  for  anything  he  has  done,  and  be 
able  to  state  it  if  any  question  arises. 
Decentralization  of  the  print  is  sometimes 
effective,  but  unless  the  balance  is  im- 
proved it  is  better  not  to  so  mount  the 
picture.  Moderation,  the  adoption  of 
quiet,  refined  effects,  will  be  found  to 
answer  best  in  the  long  run,  while  occa- 
sionally something  more  forcible  may  be 
shown. — British  Journal.. 

The  Surface  of  Portrait  Photography. 
— Quite  apart  from  questions  of  like- 
ness, light  and  shade,  contrast  or  bril- 
liance, or  pose  and  general  arrangement, 
a  factor  in  the  appreciation  with  which 
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professional  work  is  met  is  found  in  the 
surface  of  the  photograph.  This  nat- 
urally varies  somewhat  with  the  class  of 
customer  and  the  size  of  the  portrait,  but, 
generally  speaking,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  public  taste  runs  to  a  semi-matt  sur- 
face. To  a  great  extent  this  quality  of 
surface  is  the  reason  for  the  popularity 
of  matt  collodion  papers  and  of  some  of 
the  newer  gaslight  papers.  It  is  the  ex- 
perience of  some  professional  workers 
that  the  A.A.  platinotype  paper  does  not 
possess  a  sufficiently  smooth  surface,  and 
they  roll  such  prints  through  a  burnisher 
slightly  warmed,  so  as  to  assist  in 
straightening  the  cards.  To  many,  of 
course,  one  of  the  charms  of  either 
smooth  sepia  or  black  platinotype  is  the 
velvety  character  of  the  surface,  and  care 
should  always  be  taken  to  ascertain,  not 
necessarily  by  a  direct  question,  which 
kind  of  surface  is  preferred  by  customers 
ordering  platinotypes.  With  carbon  there 
is  the  choice  of  double  transfer  from  the 
ground  opal  surface,  or  from  flexible 
temporary  support,  and  of  single  trans- 
fer on  an  almost  unlimited  selection  of 
papers.  From  an  artistic  point  of  view 
the  single  transfer  surfaces  are  most 
pleasing,  and  next  to  these  the  flexible 
suKKXt,  the  prints  being  wetted  after 
trimming,  so  that  the  glaze  is  almost  lost, 
except  in  the  shadows,  where  it  gives  a 
richer  effect.  Carbon  prints,  especially 
if  dark,  when  stripped  from  ground  opal 
glass,  tend  to  have  a  heavy  or  leathery 
appearance  in  the  shadows.  This  de- 
pends to  some  extent,  it  is  true,  upon  the 
character  of  the  negative,  particularly  in 
the  matter  of  shadow  detail,  but  it  is  al- 
ways a  danger  to  be  guarded  against. — 
British  Journal, 

A  New  Method  of  Photographing 
Coins. — Dr.  E.  Demole,  in  the  British 
Journal,  comments  on  the  usual  method 
of  obtaining  good  photographs  of  coins 
and  medals,  that  is  to  take  a  cast,  color, 
and  photograph  it.  He  suggests  the  fol- 
lowing method :  Place  the  coin  or  medal 
between  two  sheets  of  white  glazed  card, 
which  should  be  very  thin  and  damped. 
The  whole  should  then  be  placed  between 


two  pieces  of  thick  felt  and  then  sub- 
jected to  strong  pressure  in  a  copying 
press.  After  a  short  time  the  impres- 
sion of  the  coin  is  perfect.  The  impres- 
sions should  then  be  lighted  from  one 
side  and  photographed  not  on  to  a  plate, 
but  on  to  smooth  glazed  bromide  paper. 
The  result  is  a  negative,  which  is  rather 
weak,  but  the  reversed  lettering  is  again 
reversed  in  the  negative,  and  the  side 
lighting  having  left  the  surface  in  com- 
parative shadow,  the  face  of  the  medal 
remains  white  or  gray,  as  though  all 
those  parts  in  relief  had  not  been  illumi- 
nated, whilst  the  illuminated  parts  re- 
main black.  The  result,  although  a  neg- 
ative, has  all  the  charcteristics  of  a  posi- 
tive. The  lighting  is  certainly  a  little 
stronger  and  unnatural,  but  it  is  quite 
sufficient  to  give  all  the  necessary  details 
of  the  coin.  The  real  negative  is,  of 
course,  the  impression  on  the  paper,  and 
the  negative  made  by  the  lens  is  the  posi- 
tive. The  catalog  of  the  coins  of  the 
Numismatic  Society  of  Geneva,  which 
number  some  thousands,  has  been  illus- 
trated by  this  process. 

Blisters. — ^Just  at  this  season  of  the 
year  there  is  always  an  epidemic  of  blis- 
ters on  bromide  paper.  These  are,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  due  to  differences 
in  the  temperature  of  the  solutions  and 
washing  waters.  Very  frequently,  too, 
the  use  of  a  very  strong  fixing  bath  will 
cause  it.  If  care  be  taken  to  immerse 
the  prints  as  they  come  from  the  fixing 
bath  in  a  lo  per  cent,  solution  of  com- 
mon salt,  and  then  let  the  washing  water 
gradoially  run  into  the  dish,  this  trouble 
may  be  avoided.  An  addition  of  an 
ounce  of  formaline  to  the  fixing  bath  is 
also  efficacious,  but  this  is  rarely  neces- 
sary. When  blisters  do  occur,  the  print 
should  at  once  be  dropped  into  wood 
alcohol,  which  makes  the  gelatine  con- 
tract, and  reduces  the  blisters  by  absorp- 
tion of  the  water.  They  will  sometimes 
also  occur  when  the  prints  are  toned  with 
sodium  sulphide.  Then  they  are  almost 
invariably  due  to  using  the  sulphide  bath 
too  strong. — Bromide  Monthly. 
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OUTDOOR  PORTRAITURE. 


BY  PAUL  CLARE. 


It  has  many  times  been  said  to  me 
that  the  amateur  worker  has  seriously 
injured  photography  as  a  profession.  The 
remark  was  more  common  a  few  years 
ago  than  now,  and  it  usually  came  from 
some  man  not  overblest  with  business  or 
photographic  ability.  But  there  is  more 
than  a  germ  of  truth  in  it  when  uttered 
by  such  persons,  and  I  am  not  surprised 
that  it  is  so. 

Some  friends  of  mine  are  proud  in  the 
possession  of  a  first  baby.  Now  such  an 
event  should  mean  money  for  the  photog- 
rapher; and  the  parents  are  more  than 
willing  that  it  should  be  so.  But,  un- 
fortunately, they  are  not  close  to  any 
photographer  who  can  take  the  chance. 
There  are  two  in  their  town,  but  one  is 
quite  out  of  the  running  owing  to  the 
cheapness  of  his  work — he  is  happiest  in 
midgets  at  a  few  cents  a  dozen — ^and  the 
other's  idea  of  perfection  is  a  hair  rug 
and  no  clothes.  My  friends  appealed  to 
me,  and  I  did  what  I  could.  I  took  a 
5x7  kodak  and  a  six-film  spool,  and  in- 
vited them  into  the  garden.  I  had  cho- 
sen a  day  when  occasional  light  clouds 
just  dimmed  the  sun.  If  it  had  been  a 
bright  day  I  would  have  stood  them  in 
the  shadow  of  a  tree.  The  mother  held 
the  baby,  and  all  my  pictures  were  of 
mother  and  baby,  not  of  baby  alone.  In 
about  twenty  minutes  I  had  made  my  six 
exposures,  and  the  film  was  then  taken 
to  the  drug  store  for  developing  and 
printing.  Result,  six  pictures  that  gave 
satisfaction,  and  a  certain  amount  of 
work  going  to  the  dealer  at  the  drug  store 
instead  of  to  the  photographer.  They 
had  a  minimum  of  harassing,  for  I  set 
my  camera  at  "ten  feet  focus"  and 
walked  about  at  that  distance  from  them 
until  I  saw  vnty  opportunity.  Using  the 
largest  stop,  U.  S.  4,  and  setting  the 
shutter  at  *'slow  instantaneous"  speed 
(probably  about  i -15  of  a  second),  I  got 
full  exposure;  all  details  shown  alike  in 
the  white  robe  of  the  baby  and  the  black 


dress  of  the  mother;  and  soft  modelling 
in  the  faces.  What  I  missed  were  con- 
scious artificial  poses  and  studio  light- 
ing. 

I  am  not  one  to  praise  the  work  of  the 
amateur  at  the  expense  of  professional 
work.  Let  the  amateur  try  to  sell  his 
work  and  he  will  find  people  fight  shy  of 
it  more  than  they  do.  But  the  amateur 
neglect  of  posing  and  of  artificial  light- 
ing may  well  be  copied  from  time  to 
time  by  professionals — ^be  adopted  as  a 
new  style,  much  as  a  new  method  of 
lighting  might  be  adopted.  I  know  three 
or  four  country  professionals  who  during 
the  past  two  years  have  used  their  gar- 
dens as  out-door  studios  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  A  shade  tree  or  two  is  a 
necessity,  unless  the  photographer  rigs 
up  one  or  two  artificial  screens.  Fem- 
inine daintiness  looks  prettier  under 
flecks  of  sunlight  than  under  a  studio 
skylight.  Of  course  such  portraits  should 
be  full  length,  and  preferably  even  at  that 
not  quite  fill  the  plate.  The  lens  may  be 
stopped  down  sufficiently  to  redeem  the 
garden  background  from  being  a  mere 
blur ;  and  the  exposure  need  not  be  longer 
than  a  fraction  of  a  second.  And  if  the 
photographer  has  got  an  eye  trained  for 
pose  he  should,  if  possible,  use  a  hand 
camera  with  a  focussing  scale,  amateur, 
perhaps,  but  satisfactory  in  the  result; 
particularly  when  there  are  children  to 
be  taken. 

Depend  upon  it,  outdoor  portraiture 
may  in  some  businesses  be  made  a  "lead- 
ing line."  For  many  of  the  pictures  the 
accessories  required  are  nil.  But  there 
is  scope  for  the  accessory  in  some  pic- 
tures. A  garden  chair  or  a  hammock 
may  be  eflFectively  used;  and  there  is 
afternoon  tea  in  the  garden.  Effective 
family  groups  can  be  posed  around  a  ta- 
ble or  by  the  aid  of  a  few  chairs;  and 
more  easily  out  of  doors  than  in  the 
studio. 

Just  a  hint  in  closing.    It  is  not  strictly 
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outdoor  work  but  the  carrying  of  the  out- 
door into  the  studio.  Conventional  palms 
are  still  much  in  evidence.    Why  not  oc- 


casionally use  growing  plants  instead? 
But  I  will  say  no  more  under  this  head 
at  present. 


THE  MANIPULATION  OP  PLAIN  PAPER. 


BY   CHAS.    E.   FAIRMAN. 


The  use  of  plain  paper  in  photo- 
graphic printing  began  at  a  very  early 
period  of  the  history  of  photography. 
Fashions  in  printing  methods  since  then 
have  experienced  many  changes.  We 
have  had  papers  with  glossy  surfaces, 
papers  with  matt  surfaces,  a  rage  for 
cold  tones,  black  and  white  prints,  and 
then  a  mania  for  warm  colors.  The  use 
of  plain  paper  for  many  years  has  almost 
been  abandoned,  yet  among  silver  print- 
ing papers  there  are  none  presenting  so 
many  good  features  to  the  careful  and 
painstaking  worker  as  plain  paper. 

The  method  presents  the  advantage 
that  the  paper  can  be  adapted  to  the  in- 
dividual taste  by  the  selection  of  a  com- 
paratively smooth  or  of  a  rough-surface 
paper.  It  can  be  suited  to  thin  or  to 
dense  negatives ;  it  can  be  varied  in  tone 
from  a  black  and  white  through  all  the 
various  shades  of  browns,  purples,  or 
grays;  the  prints  will  lie  perfectly  flat 
when  finished,  and  may  be  as  permanent 
as  the  paper  used  in  their  production  will 
permit;  they  can  be  bound  in  a  book  as 
easily  as  the  other  pages  can  be  bound ; 
if  heavy  paper  is  used  with  a  wide  mar- 
gin, the  print  can  be  plate  sunk.  Add  to 
all  this,  that  the  process  is  inexpensive 
as  regards  both  its  first  cost  and  its  sub- 
sequent working. 

I  have  said  that  plain  paper  is  closely 
related  to  the  earliest  stages  of  photog- 
raphy. Without  delving  too  deeply  into 
the  historical  side  of  the  question,  it  can 
be  concisely  stated  that  some  time  dur- 
ing the  period  between  1835  and  1839 
(the  exact  date  seems  not  to  be  clearly 
established)  Fox  Talbot  discovered  that 
by  coating  a  paper  with  common  salt  and 
then  brushing  the  salted  paper  over  with 
a  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  he  could  se- 
cure a  printing  paper  with  one  hundred 


times  the  rapidity  of  paper  prepared  w^itli 
silver  nitrate  alone.  This  solution  was 
so  adjusted  that  the  nitrate  was  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  chloride,  and  upon  this 
principle  of  the  excess  of  the  silver  ni- 
trate all  plain  papers  are  now  prepared. 

While  it  is  inexpedient  within  the  lim- 
its of  this  article  to  trace  out  the  chemi- 
cal reactions  which  take  place  at  each 
stage  of  the  process,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
note  at  this  point  that  the  silver  nitrate 
and  sodium  chloride  produce  silver  chlor- 
ide and  sodium  nitrate  by  their  mutual 
reactions,  and  that  in  the  subsequent 
processes  to  which  the  paper  is  exposed 
any  of  the  sodium  nitrate  which  it  might 
contain  is  quite  inert  and  is  washed  out. 
Much  of  this  salt  remains  in  the  sensitiz- 
ing solution. 

To  the  economical  worker  the  use  of 
plain  paper  offers  the  attraction  of  a 
moderate  outlay.  An  ebonite  or  porce- 
lain tray  of  suitable  size  should  be  used 
for  sensitizing.  The  salting  may  be  done 
economically  in  a  shallow  wooden  box 
or  dish  lined  with  oilcloth  if  large  sheets 
are  to  be  used.  The  toning  can  be  per- 
formed in  an  ebonite,  porcelain,  or  other 
dish,  but  not  in  one  of  enameled  iron,  of 
course.  In  addition  to  these  articles  a 
box  will  be  required  for  fuming,  if  that 
is  to  be  done,  and  some  clips  to  hang  the 
paper  up  while  drying.  If  the  paper  is 
handled  in  small  sheets  and  sensitized 
by  brushing  instead  of  floating,  most  pho- 
tographers are  already  in  a  position  to 
adopt  this  printing  method  without  any 
other  apparatus  than  they  already  pos- 
sess. 

On  the  Selection  of  Suitable  Paper. 

As  I  have  before  stated,  this  printing^ 
method  gives  to  the  photographer  the 
choice  of  the  kind  of  paper  to  be  used. 
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For  book  illustration  the  commercially- 
prepared  photographic  papers  are  prob- 
ably the  best.  For  broad  effects  the  oper- 
ator can  choose  from  the  various  draw- 
ing papers,  such  as  Whatman's,  Michal- 
let's,  Arnold's,  etc.  Any  good  linen 
ledger  paper  can  also  be  utilized.  One 
thing  should  be  remembered ;  pure  papers 
are  necessary  for  the  permanency  of  the 
print,  and  papers  which  contain  sodium 
hyposulphite  (and  many  papers  are 
found  with  a  trace  of  this  salt)  are  not 
suitable.  It  should  also  be  remembered 
that  the  papers  used  should  have  suffi- 
cient strength  not  to  become  "pulpy" 
during  the  thorough  washing  which  is 
required  to  eliminate  the  hypo.  They 
must  also  be  free  from  metallic  particles, 
which  would  cause  black  spots  upon  the 
finished  prints. 

While  all  papers  before  sensitizing 
need  a  preliminary  treatment,  known  as 
"salting,"  it  is  not  necessary  that  all 
papers  used  should  be  seized  by  the  pho- 
tographer. Papers  commercially  pre- 
pared for  photographic  purposes,  and 
such  papers  as  the  linen  ledger  papers 
above  referred  to,  may  be  used  without 
sizing.  Drawing  papers  must  always  be 
sized  before  being  salted;  and  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  coarser  the  text- 
ure of  the  paper  the  more  important  it  is 
that  it  should  be  well  sized.  Where  heavy 
absorbent  drawing  papers  are  used  for 
large  prints  the  sheets  may  be  "sized" 
twice  with  advantage. 

Sizing  and  Salting, 

A  two  per  cent,  solution  of  gelatine  is 
as  good  a  "size"  as  the  practical  worker 
can  desire.  Sizing  is  done  by  immers- 
ing the  sheets  in  sufficient  of  the  gelatine 
solution  to  cover  them  well,  and  leaving 
them  therein  for  three  or  four  minutes. 
Or  the  sheets  may  be  coated  by  spread- 
ing a  pool  of  "size"  over  the  surface  and 
rubbing  it  well  into  the  paper  with  a 
Blanchard  brush  or  tuft  of  clean  cotton. 

Salting  is  performed  by  immersing  the 
paper  in  a  dish  containing  a  solution 
made  by  dissolving  a  hundred  and  thirty 
grains  of  ammonium  chloride  and  three 
grains  of  sodium  carbonate  in  sixteen 


ounces  of  water.  The  paper  should  re- 
main in  this  bath  for  about  three  min- 
utes, and  then  be  hung  up  to  dry  in  a 
room  free  from  dust. 

Some  prefer  to  accomplish  the  sizing 
and  the  salting  in  one  operation.  For 
their  use  the  following  formulae  are 
given : 

Gelatine  (depending  on  the 
texture  of  the  paper) ...  16  to  80  grains 

Sodium  chloride 30  grains 

Water   16  ounces 

Arrowroot 90  grains 

Sodium  chloride 30  grains 

Water   16  ounces 

Common  starch    90  grains 

For  weak  negatives  use  sixty  grains  of 
sodium  chloride  in  place  of  the  thirty 
grains  given  in  the  above  formulae,  while 
for  dense  negatives  less  than  thirty 
grains  of  sodium  chloride  can  be  used 
to  advantage. 

Sensitising  the  Paper. 

The  paper  having  been  sized,  salted 
and  thoroughly  dried,  is  now  ready  foi 
sensitizing.  For  those  who  use  large 
quantities  of  paper  the  most  convenient 
method  of  sensitizing  is  by  floating  the 
paper  on  the  surface  of  the  solution.  For 
this  purpose  a  dish  of  porcelain  or  ebonite 
should  be  used,  and  sufficient  solution 
employed  to  cover  the  bottom  of  the  dish 
to  a  depth  of  fully  one  inch.  Floating 
the  paper  is  accomplished  by  taking  a 
sheet  by  the  diagonal  corners  and  bend- 
ing the  sheet  so  that  its  centre  will  touch 
the  solution  first,  and  lowering  it  care- 
fully by  the  corners  so  that  eventually  it 
will  lie  perfectly  flat  on  the  solution  with- 
out wetting  the  back  of  the  paper.  The 
sheet  should  then  be  raised  gently,  one 
end  at  a  time,  and  the  bubbles  broken  by 
touching  them  lightly  with  a  glass  rod. 
Sensitize  for  three  minutes,  and  then 
draw  the  sheet  from  the  tray  over  the 
glass  rod  to  remove  the  surplus  solution ; 
hang  it  up  by  clips  to  dry  in  a  room,  pre- 
ferably a  warm  one. 

Sensitizing  and  drying  should  be  done 
in  a  room  lit  by  gas  or  artificial  light,  or 
in  a  room  where  the  daylight  is  screened 
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by  a  yellow  curtain.  The  room  should 
be  free  from  dust,  and  the  sensitized 
sheets  should  not  be  permitted  to  touch 
while  drying. 

For  those  who  use  paper  in  small  quan- 
tities, sensitizing  by  floating  will  be  ob- 
jectionable on  account  of  the  quantity  of 
solution  necessary.  It  is  possible  to  sen- 
sitize small  quantities  by  bru-shing  the 
solution  over  the  paper  with  a  camel-hair 
brush  mounted  with  pitch,  or,  at  any 
rate,  without  metal.  The  brush  will  have 
to  be  carefully  washed  after  use  or  it  will 
rapidly  spoil.  The  paper  should  be 
brushed  first  lengthwise  and  then  across, 
so  that  every  part  may  be  coated  evenly. 
To  coat  it,  the  paper  should  be  fastened 
to  a  flat  board  with  drawing  pins,  and 
even  coating  will  be  facilitated  by  taking 
care  to  hold  the  brush  in  a  vertical  posi- 
tion. Some  recommend  a  brush  made 
by  using  a  strip  of  glass  of  suitable 
length,  from  three  to  six  inches  in  width, 
and  covering  the  end  of  the  glass  with  a 
double  thickness  of  canton  flannel  or 
swansdown,  secured  in  place  by  india- 
rubber  bands.  The  solution  in  this  in- 
stance is  poured  in  a  small  pool  at  one 
end  of  the  paper,  and  is  then  guided  over 
the  paper  by  means  of  the  brush.  It  is 
well  to  draw  a  light  pencil  mark  over  the 
back  of  the  paper  before  sensitizing  in 
order  to  be  able  to  recognize  the  coated 
side  after  the  paper  is  dry. 

In  making  up  the  sensitizing  solution  no 
one  can  fail  to  notice  the  wide  divergence 
of  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  grains  of 
silver  nitrate  recommended  to  each  ounce 
of  the  bath.  Among  amateurs  the  tend- 
ency is  to  use  a  solution  containing  from 
fifty  to  sixty  grains  to  the  ounce,  while 
among  those  professionals  who  use  such 
papers  a  tendency  to  employ  a  weaker 
solution  prevails.  When  the  paper  is  to 
be  sensitized  by  brushing,  the  following 
solution  is  recommended :  Dissolve  sixty 
grains  of  silver  nitrate  in  half  an  ounc^ 
of  distilled  water,  then  add  strong  liquor 
ammonia  drop  by  drop,  stirring  carefully 
with  a  glass  rod  until  the  dark  precipitate 
is  redissolved.  Then  add  water  to  make 
one  ounce.  Another  method  of  prepar- 
ing the  sensitizing  solution  is  to  proceed 


according  to  the  directions  just  given 
until  the  precipitate  has  been  redissolved, 
and  then  to  divide  the  solution  into  two 
parts.  Into  one  part  drop  nitric  acid 
drop  by  drop  until  blue  litmus  paper  is 
changed  to  red ;  then  add  the  other  part 
of  the  solution,  and,  finally,  water  to 
make  one  ounce.  If  the  solution  is  not 
clear,  it  should  be  filtered  before  use. 
In  the  United  States  Geological  Surz^ey 
plain  paper  is  used  extensively  in  print- 
ing from  the  negatives  of  the  field  maps 
of  the  topographers.  Rives'  paper  is 
used  without  sizing,  and  is  salted  with 
a  bath  containing  six  grains  of  ammo- 
nium chloride  to  each  ounce  of  water. 
The  paper  is  sensitized  by  floating  on  a 
bath  containing  thirty  grains  of  silver 
nitrate  to  the  ounce.  This  bath  is  used 
over  and  over  again,  and  is  kept  in  work- 
ing order  by  the  addition  of  water  and 
silver  nitrate  until  the  hydrometer  test 
shows  thirty  grains  to  the  ounce.  The 
prints  are  toned  in  an  acetate  bath  con- 
taining one  grain  of  gold  chloride  to  six- 
teen ounces  of  water.  Toning  is  com- 
pleted in  three  or  four  minutes,  and  a 
good  black  and  white  color  is  obtained 
by  this  process. 

Another  method  of  preparing  a  sensi- 
tizing solution  is  to  take  fifty  grains  of 
silver  nitrate,  thirty  grains  of  ammonium 
nitrate,  three  minims  of  strong  ammonia, 
and  an  ounce  of  water.  Prepare  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  the  bath  to  float  the 
paper,  and  pour  it  into  a  bottle,  marking 
the  height  of  the  solution  on  the  bottle. 
After  using  the  solution,  pour  it  back 
into  the  bottle,  and  fill  it  up  to  the  mark 
again  by  adding  for  each  ounce  of  water 
fifty  grains  of  silver  nitrate,  thirty  grains 
of  ammonium  nitrate,  and  three  minims 
of  strong  ammonia.  The  first  condition 
of  the  bath  can  be  maintained  by  renew- 
ing it,  being  guided  by  the  hydrometer 
test. 

Fuming  and  Printing. 

The  paper  having  been  sensitized  and 
dried  should  then  be  fumed  for  about  ten 
minutes  in  an  air-tight  box  which  is  tall 
enough  to  allow  of  hanging  up  the  paper 
by  clips  attached  to  wires  running  across 
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the  upper  part  of  the  box,  leaving  a  space 
of  eight  or  ten  inches  between  the  lower 
edges  of  the  paper  and  the  bottom  of  the 
box.  Place  a  saucer  containing  a  small 
quantity  of  strong  ammonia  in  the  bot- 
tom of  the  box,  close  it,  and  fume  the 
paper  for  ten  minutes.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  value  of 
fuming,  the  general  belief  being  that 
fumed  paper  prints  more  rapidly  than 
the  unfiimed.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
very  good  prints  may  be  obtained  from 
unfumed  paper,  and  when  only  small 
quantities  are  used  the  fuming  may  safely 
be  dispensed  with. 

Little  need  be  said  upon  the  subject  of 
printing,  except  that  weak  negatives 
should  be  printed  in  a  weak  light,  while 
strong  negatives  can  be  printed  in  sun- 
light. The  printing  should  be  carried 
two  or  three  shades  deeper  than  the  same 
negative  would  require  if  printed  on  al- 
bumenized  paper.  The  prints  should  be 
kept  in  a  dark  place  from  the  time  they 
leave  the  printing  frame  until  they  are 
toned,  and  the  toning  should  be  done  on 
the  day  of  printing.  It  is  equally  im- 
portant that  the  paper  should  be  used  as 
soon  as  it  has  been  sensitized  and  fumed, 
and  printing  should  not  be  delayed  over 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  paper  is  sen- 
sitized. Some  recommend  storing  the 
paper  after  sensitizing,  placing  it  between 
sheets  of  blotting  paper,  prepared  by 
soaking  chemically  pure  blotting  paper  in 
a  solution  containing  one  ounce  of  so- 
dium carbonate  to  twenty  ounces  of 
water.  The  blotters  are  then  dried  and 
are  ready  for  use.  It  is  claimed  that 
paper  can  be  preserved  in  this  manner  for 
from  one  to  two  weeks,  but  as  no  one  has 
claimed  that  papers  improve  with  age 
the  safer  plan  is  to  use  the  paper  as  soon 
as  prepared. 

The  Toning  of  Plain  Papers. 

Before  placing  the  prints  in  the  toning 
bath,  they  sljould  be  washed  in  several 
changes  of  water  until  the  slight  milky 
appearance  shown  in  the  first  washing 
water  entirely  disappears.  The  prints 
are  then  transferred  to  the  toning  bath, 
and  toned  until  the  desired  tone  has  been 


reached,  remembering  that  they  will  dry 
slightly  deeper  than  they  appear  in  the 
toning  bath.  The  prints  are  next  trans- 
ferred to  the  fixing  bath,  where  they 
should  remain  for  ten  or  fifteen  minutes, 
and  are  then  placed  in  running  water, 
after  which  they  may  be  dried  under 
pressure  upon  sheets  of  blotting  paper. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  while  the 
prints  are  in  the  preliminary  washing 
waters  and  while  in  the  toning  and  fixing 
baths  they  should  be  kept  moving,  the 
position  of  the  prints  being  changed  one 
by  one,  so  that  they  may  not  be  washed, 
toned,  or  fixed  unevenly.  The  changing 
in  the  toning  bath  should  be  done  quite 
rapidly,  and  the  prints  carefully  watched, 
or  overtoning  may  result.  Care  must 
also  be  observed  in  fixing,  as  prints  which 
are  allowed  to  settle  together  fix  un- 
evenly, and  become  spotted. 

As  a  general  principle  it  may  be  stated 
that  less  gold  is  required  in  toning  plain 
paper  than  is  needed  for  albumenized 
papers.  It  may  also  be  stated  that  the 
toning  of  plain  paper  occupies  less  time. 
For  those  who  only  make  a  few  prints 
the  use  of  a  bath  that  can  be  readily  pre- 
pared is  recommended,  and  the  solution 
may  be  thrown  away  when  the  toning  is 
finished.  Those  who  use  plain  paper  con- 
tinuously will  find  it  convenient  to  employ 
a  bath  that  can  be  used  over  and  over 
again.  The  following  baths  where  small 
quantities  are  toned  are  recommended : 

Water 9  ounces 

Gold  chloride  solution    (one 
grain  to  a  dram) i  dram 

Neutralize  with  sodium  bicarbonate. 
Care  should  be  taken  that  the  bath  is  not 
made  too  alkaline,  or  too  acid,  and  it 
should  be  used  immediately. 

Another  toning  bath  for  immediate  use 
is  as  follows: 

Gold  chloride   solution   (on-s 

grain  to  a  dram) i  dram 

Borax    10  grains 

Water   10  ounces 

In  using  these  solutions,  if  a  black  tone 
is  desired,  the  prints  should  be  toned  un- 
til they  are  slightly  blue,  and  then  given 
a  supplemental  toning  in  a  platinum  ton-* 
ing  bath. 
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A  toning  bath  which  can  be  used  over 
and  over  again  is  made  thus:  Dissolve 
fifteen  grains  of  gold  chloride  in  fifteen 
drams  of  waler,  and  use  this  as  a  stock 
solution.  To  tone,  take  a  pint  of  water, 
a  dram  of  the  gold  solution,  and  add  to 
the  bath  a  saturated  solution  of  borax 
nutil  a  test  with  litmus  paper  shows  a 
slight  alkaline  reaction.  This  bath  can 
be  used  over  and  over  again  by  the  addi- 
tion of  more  gold  when  it  becomes  weak- 
ened from  use,  remembering  always  to 
keep  the  bath  slightly  alkaline  by  the 
addition  of  borax.  It  is  well  to  bear  in 
mind  that  a  bath  too  rich  in  gold  tones 
too  rapidly  and  unevenly,  and  that  a  bath 
too  strongly  alkaline  tones  slowly.  A 
bath  in  good  working  condition  should 
tone  in  from  three  to  four  minutes.  It 
should  not  be  used  too  hot  or  too  cold. 

Very  pleasant  warm  brown  tones  can 
be  obtained  by  omitting  the  gold  bath 
and  placing  the  prints  after  the  prelim- 
inary washing  in  a  hypo  solution,  one 
ounce  of  a  saturated  solution  of  hypo  to 
four  ounces  of  water.  The  prints  should 
be  printed  very  deep,  so  that  the  high 
lights  are  quite  dark  in  tone,  and  the  im- 
mersion in  hypo  should  be  carried  on  for 
at  least  twenty  minutes.  The  prints 
should  then  be  thoroughly  washed,  so  as 
to  remove  all  traces  of  hypo.  Prints 
made  in  this  way  have  been  exposed  to 
strong  sunlight  for  months  without 
showing  any  change,  and  are  believed  to 


be  permanent  if  the  paper  used  is  of 
good  quality. 

Prints  should  be  fixed  in  a  hypo  solu- 
tion composed  of  two  ounces  of  hypo  to 
the  pint  of  water,  the  fixing  occupying 
from  ten  to  fifteen  minutes.  Too  much 
emphasis  cannot  be  placed  on  the  final 
washing,  which  should  last  an  hour  in 
running  water,  or  in  water  frequently 
changed.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep 
the  prints  from  sticking  together. 

Any  good  mountant,  such  as  Higgins' 
photo-paste,  or  starch  paste,  will  serve 
for  mounting,  and  little  need  be  said  on 
this  subject,  as  former  experience  in 
mounting  prints  will  suggest  the  best 
methods. 

An  easy  and  effective  way  of  display- 
ing these  prints  is  to  plate-sink  them. 
A  heavy  paper  should  be  used,  and  the 
print  masked  with  a  wide  margin.  Cut 
a  card  of  thin  Bristol  board  large  enough 
to  cover  the  print,  with  a  half-inch  margin 
all  round.  Centre  the  card  carefully  on 
the  face  of  the  print,  take  up  the  print 
and  card  without  permitting  a  change  of 
position,  and  place  them  against  the  win- 
dow pane,  the  back  of  the  print  being 
outward.  Trace  firmly  round  the  card, 
which  can  be  seen  through  the  back  of 
the  print,  with  a  blunt  instrument,  such 
as  the  bone  handle  of  an  ink-eraser. 

This  will  depress  the  picture  to  the 
depth  of  the  card  used. 


THE  PERSONAL  ELEMENT  IN  FACTORAL  DEVELOPMENT. 


BY  A.  LOCKETT. 


It  has  often  been  suggested  that  a 
fatal  flaw  to  the  general  scientific  ac- 
curacy of  factoral  development  is  always 
present  in  the  varying  estimation  of  the 
time  of  appearance  by  different  persons, 
or  even  by  the  same  person  at  different 
times.  It  is  argued  with  some  show  of 
truth  that,  with  a  long  Watkins  factor, 
the  multiplication  of  any  error  in  gaug- 
ing the  exact  time  of  appearance  will 
greatly  increase  the  total  length  of  de- 


velopment, thus  producing  negatives  of 
undue  density  and  probably  untruthful 
gradation.  The  details  of  some  experi- 
ments carried  out  recently  by  the  writer, 
with  a  view  to  obtaining  at  least  a  sHght 
clue  to  the  chances  and  amount  of  error 
to  be  expected  from  the  intrusion  of  the 
personal  element,  during  the  development 
of  a  given  number  of  negatives  by  the 
average  individual,  may  not  be  without 
interest. 
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Conditions  of  Test, 

It  was  recognized,  in  the  beginning, 
that  the  only  way  in  which  any  useful 
conclusions  could  be  drawn  must  be  by 
comparing  the  results  obtained  by  a 
number  of  persons,  working  simultane- 
ously, yet  independently,  and  having  en- 
trusted to  them  for  development  plates  of 
the  same  batch,  exposed  for  exactly  the 
same  time  on  a  given  subject,  the  devel- 
oper, the  temperature,  and  all  other  fac- 
tors being  identical.  A  dozen  negatives 
were  therefore  exposed  on  a  typical  land- 
scape, choosing  a  time  when  the  light 
appeared  perfectly  steady  and  unlikely  to 
change.  As  the  exposures  were  made  in 
rapid  succession  with  a  magazine  hand 
camera  having  an  ever-set  shutter,  any 
difference  due  to  change  in  light  inten- 
sity during  the  operations  must  have  been 
infinitesimal.  The  only  chance  of  varia- 
tion, in  fact,  lies  with  the  shutter,  but  it 
seems  improbable  that  exposures  follow- 
ing so  closely  on  each  other,  and  necessi- 
tating no  readjustment  or  alteration  of 
the  mechanism,  can  differ  to  any  serious 
extent.  The  correct  exposure  was  ascer- 
tained by  means  of  an  actinometer. 

Method  of  Observation, 
In  order  to  secure  simultaneous  devel- 
opment it  was  decided  to  limit  the  opera- 
tions to  five  individuals  seated  round  a 
circular  table  at  similar  distances  from 
a  cylindrical  ruby  lamp;  each  of  these 
having  to  flood  his  plate  with  developer 
at  the  word  of  command,  and  immedi- 
ately to  start  counting  mentally,  the  time 
being  taken  from  the  loud  ticking  of  a 
pendulum  clock.  This,  however,  was 
only  used  for  its  convenience  in  judging 
the  time  of  appearance,  the  total  time  ot 
development  being  reckoned  in  each  case 
from  the  observers'  watches,  which  had 
been  previously  compared  and  found  to 
have  only  a  negligible  difference  in  time- 
keeping properties.  The  observers  had 
their  dishes  screened  from  each  other  by 
sheets  of  cardboard,  and  were  supposed 
to  note  down  their  calculations  silently 
and  independently,  and  to  withdraw  and 
fix  their  negatives  at  the  expiration  of 
the  estimated  time  of  development.    Of 


the  five  observers,  No.  i  was  a  photo- 
graphic expert;  No.  2  had  a  fair  ac- 
quaintance with  photography;  while  to 
the  remaining  three  the  whole  affair  was 
entirety  novel  and  had  to  be  carefully 
explained  before  starting. 

Some  Results. 
A  comparison  of  the  resulting  nega- 
tives and  notes  gave  some  interesting  re- 
sults. Two  of  the  negatives  would  be 
called  of  correct  density  by  most  work- 
ers ;  one  was  a  trifle  too  thin,  but  not  to 
any  great  extent ;  and  the  remaining  two 
were  just  a  shade  too  dense.  No.  5  had 
failed  to  flow  the  developer  over  at  the 
right  moment,  so  that  there  was  a  doubt 
whether  his  negative  had  been  timed  in 
strict  accordance  with  the  instructions. 
The  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  nega- 
tives was,  however,  much  greater  than 
had  been  expected,  and  far  more  striking 
than  the  differences.  The  exact  figures 
obtained  were  as  follows,  using  a  metol- 
hydroquinone  developer  with  a  factor 
of  14: 

Time  of  Duration  of 

Observer           Appearance  Development 

No.  1 18  sees.  4  min.  12  sees. 

No.  2 21  sees.  4  min.  54  sees. 

No.  3 23  sees.  5  min.  22  sees. 

No.  4 26  sees.  6  min.    4  sees. 

No.  5 25  sees.  5  min.  50  sees. 

Another  five  plates  were  now  distrib- 
uted, but  the  observers  were  not  in- 
formed that  the  subject  and  exposure  had 
been  the  same  as  before.  This  time  the 
results  were: 

Time  of  Duration  of 

Observer            Appearance  Development 

No.  1 22  sees.  $  min.    8  sees. 

No.  2 23  sees.  5  min.  22  sees. 

No.  3 22  sees.  s  min.    8  sees. 

No.  4 26  sees.  6  min.    4  sees. 

No.  5 26  sees.  6  min.    4  sees. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  a  greater  uni- 
formity had  now  been  reached,  but  that 
observers  4  and  5  were  still  a  few  sec- 
onds behind  the  others  in  noting  the  time 
of  appearance.  In  spite  of  this,  the  neg- 
atives were  remarkably  equal  in  density, 
which  seems  to  prove  that  some  latitude 
in  noting  the  exact  time  of  appearance  is 
allowable;  at  any  rate,  with  a  compara- 
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tively  low  multiplying  factor.  It  was 
also  concluded  that  Nos.  4  and  5  would 
have  got  the  same  results  as  the  others 
by  using  a  lower  factor,  and,  the  experi- 
ment being  tried  with  the  remaining  two 
plates,  this  proved  to  be  the  case.  The 
moral  here  is,  obviously,  that  when  any 
worker  finds  that  his  negatives  are,  as 
a  rule,  too  dense  or  too  thin  when  using 
the  multiplying  factor  commonly  recom- 
mended, he  has  only  to  raise  or  lower  the 
latter,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  obtain  per- 
fectly satisfactory  results. 

Importance  of  Ample  Light  for 
Developing. 
So  far,  these  experiments  had  been 
conducted  with  an  ample  allowance  of 
bright  ruby  light,  proceeding  from  a  sin- 
gle thickness  of  carefully  tested  red 
glass,  which  shed  quite  a  flood  of  illu- 
mination over  the  dark  room,  while  be- 
ing perfectly  safe  for  any  but  panchro- 
matic plates.  It  was  decided  later  to 
ascertain  the  variation  in  results,  if  any, 
which  would  ensue  on  developing  a  sim- 
ilar series  of  identical  exposures  by  the 
aid  of  a  deep  ruby  lamp  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned type,  in  the  Cimmerian  gloom  of 
which  so  many  photographers  are  still 
content  to  grope.  Under  the  altered  cir- 
cumstances some  instructive  figures  were 
obtained.  Not  one  of  the  five  observers 
agreed  even  approximately  with  the  oth- 
ers in  judging  the  time  of  appearance, 
and  the  resulting  negatives  were  either 
too  thin  (in  one  case  only)  or  much  too 
dense ;  one  negative  alone  could  by  cour- 
tesy be  called  of  fairly  correct  density. 
It  might  not  unfairly  be  deduced  from 
this  that  some  at  least  of  the  faulty  re- 
sults credited  to  the  personal  element 
are  really  due  to  nothing  more  nor  less 
than  insufficient  dark-room  lighting.  One 
can  get  used  to  judging  density  by  the 
method  of  inspection  in  even  the  very 
worst  of  lights,  but  a  half-hearted  dark- 
ness of  that  description  is  useless  for  the 
close  examination  and  accurate  timing 
required  for  the  successful  working  of 
the  factoral  system. 

Effect  of  Error  with  Greater  Factors. 

The   previous   tests   were   made   with 


what  might  be  called  a  moderate  Wat- 
kins  factor.  It  now  remained  to  be  seen 
what  would  happen  when  the  factor  is 
greater — as,  for  example,  with  metol 
(30)  or  rodinal  (40)  ;  where  there  is  the 
additional  obstacle  that  the  image  ap- 
pears very  quickly  and  errors  are  more 
likely  to  be  made  in  judging  the  time  of 
appearance.  The  result  of  a  series  of  ex- 
periments with  several  long  factor  devel- 
opers tended,  however,  to  prove  that,  on 
the  whole,  the  very  rapidity  of  appear- 
ance which  characterizes  them  is,  with 
ordinary  care  in  observation,  a  safeguard 
against  error.  That  is  to  say,  the  image 
comes  out  so  quickly  and  unmistakably 
that  an  average  intelligent  worker  can 
hardly  be  more  than  a  fraction  of  a  sec- 
ond in  error  without  gross  carelessness ; 
providing,  as  before  suggested,  he  is 
able  to  see  what  he  is  doing.  Certainly, 
anyone  trying  factoral  development  with 
a  high  factor  developer  for  the  first  time 
is  apt  to  obtain  some  contradictory  re- 
sults; but  a  little  familiarity  with  the 
method  of  working  soon  overcomes  this, 
and  the  operator  is  able  to  literally 
pounce  on  the  time  of  appearance  with- 
out hesitation. 

Conclusions. 

It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  wise  to  dog- 
matize too  much  on  evidence  collected 
from  a  comparison  of  results  obtained 
by  so  small  a  body  of  observers.  Still, 
the  absolute  independence  of  the  latter, 
and  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  them 
were  practically  unacquainted  with  pho- 
tography, makes  it  fairly  probable  that 
the  points  in  which  the  tests  agreed 
would  be  tolerably  representative  of  what 
would  happen  in  the  case  of  the  average 
observer.  The  following  conclusions  it 
would  appear,  then,  may  not  unjustly  be 
drawn : 

(a)  What  is  called  the  personal  ele- 
ment is  of  comparatively  small  import- 
ance in  factoral  development,  providing^ 
average  care  is  used ;  being,  in  fact,  much 
less  evident  and  less  likely  to  cause  va- 
riation in  results  than  with  the  old  sys- 
tem of  judging  density  by  inspection. 

(b)  A  liberal  allowance  of  light  in  the 
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dark-room  (of  course,  non-actinic)  is  of 
the  highest  importance  while  watching 
for  the  first  appearance  of  the  image. 

(c)  Although  a  medium  factor,  neither 
too  long  nor  too  short,  is  probably  prefer- 
able, there  is  practically  no  greater  fear 
of  variable  results  with  a  large  develop- 
ing factor  than  with  a  small  one — ^given 
reasonable  care  in  watching  for  and  esti- 
mating the  time  of  appearance. 


(d)  Some  individuals  are  habitually 
quicker  or  slower  in  noting  the  emer- 
gence of  the  high-lights  than  others ;  but, 
as  a  rule,  this  variation  is  uniform,  and 
may  be  allowed  for  by  adopting  a  pro- 
portionally higher  or  lower  factor  for  the 
same  developer. 

(e)  Within  limits,  a  slight  error  in 
judging  the  time  of  appearance  will  have 
no  serious  results. — British  Journal, 
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Labels. — ^An  ordinary  gummed  label 
soon  comes  off  in  the  frequently  damp 
atmosphere  of  the  dark-room.  Sized  and 
varnished  it  will  last  as  long  as  the  bottle, 
practically.  The  writer  has  had  such 
labels  in  use  for  years  in  the  acid-laden 
atmosphere  of  a  chemical  laboratory 
without  their  showing  signs  of  leaving 
their  supports.  Use  a  thin  paper,  make 
the  bottle  dry,  and  rub  the  gummed  and 
moistened  label  down.  Then  apply  a 
coating  of  size  (i  part  of  glue  in  10 
parts  of  hot  watei"),  and,  when  quite  dry, 
varnish  with  an  "oak''  or  "church"—*,  e., 
a  varnish  containing  linseed  oil.  Spiritu- 
ous varnishes  (as  used  for  negatives) 
do  not  last  so  well. 

For  attaching  the  labels,  a  mixture  of 
glue  and  gum  is  better  than  gum  alone. 
Here  is  a  good  formula  which  is  easily 
made  up:  Soak  i  part  of  the  best  glue 
in  water  until  thoroughly  swollen,  add  a 
fittle  sugar-candy,  i  part  of  gum-arabic, 
and  6  parts  of  water.  Boil  with  constant 
stirring  over  a  spirit  lamp  until  the  whole 
gets  thin.  The  mixture  does  not  keep; 
coat  sheets  of  paper  with  it,  let  dry,  and 
cut  up  into  convenient  sizes. 

Ground-glass  Labels, — One  of  the  best 
methods  of  labeling  is  to  dispense  alto- 
gether with  paper  labels,  and  instead  to 
grind  a  patch  on  the  bottle  with  emery 
powder.  The  formula  can  be  written  on 
the  ground  portion  with  lead-pencil.  The 
ground  patch  is  made  in  a  few  minutes 
with  a  piece  of  moistened  emery  cloth, 
aided  by  a  little  emery  powder.  The 
writing  is  removed  without  any  difficulty 


by  rubbing  with  a  piece  of  hard  rubber. 
It  does  not  wear  away  or  become  illegible 
in  use.  A  coat  of  varnish  can  be  applied 
to  the  patch  and  the  writing  thus  made 
quite  permanent.  But  the  convenience  of 
the  method  lies  in  always  having  the 
label  at  hand  (as  it  were)  without  hav- 
ing to  look  around  for.  paper  or  gum. 
Large  bottles  of  stock  sohitions  should 
be  labeled  in  big,  bold  letters,  HYPO, 
ALUM,  etc.,  in  Brunswick  black  or 
other  good  varnish  paint.  A  solution  of 
ordinary  sealing-wax  in  wood  alcohol 
is  as  good  as  anything.  Grind  the  wax, 
first  alone  and  afterward  with  the  solv- 
ent, before  applying. 

Cleaning  Bottles, — I  could  easily  fill 
pages  with  directions  for  cleaning  bot- 
tles which  have  contained  this  or  thai 
chemical.  But  it  does  not  pay  to  spend 
time  over  such  business.  If  water  does 
not  clean  the  bottle  right  away,  try  shak. 
ing  a  little  hydrochloric  acid  in  it ;  if  this 
is  of  no  use,  shake  up  (still  with  the  hy- 
drochloric acid)  with  shot,  or  small  coal, 
or  coarse  sand,  or  something  which  will 
scrape  the  impurity  off  the  side.  If  this 
fails,  cast  the  bottle  aside  as  useless. 

Solutions  That  Do  Not  Keep.— The 
permanence  or  otherwise  of  a  solution 
is  a  matter  of  conditions — ^generally 
whether  the  air  gets  access  to  the  liquid 
or  not.  Two  methods  of  preserving  solu- 
tions from  the  action  of  the  air  are  worth 
bearing  in  mind.  The  first  is  to  store 
the  solution  in  a  lot  of  small  bottles,  say 
4-0Z.  capacity,  each  filled  to  the  lip  and 
well  corked.    The  second  is  to  store  the 
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solution  in  a  bottle  with  a  cork  at  the 
bottom  such  as  is  described  above,  and 
to  pour  a  layer  of  "heavy"  paraffin  oil  on 
the  top  of  the  solution.  The  oil,  although 
designated  heavy,  is  lighter  than  water, 
has  no  action  on  any  ordinary  solution, 
and  effectually  excludes  the  air. 

Bottles  for  Developer. — ^The  bottles  for 
one's  set  of  solutions — e.  g.,  pyro,  bro- 
mide, and  alkali — may  very  fitly  be  se- 
lected of  distinctly  different  size  and 
shape,  so  that  they  cannot  be  mistaken 
in  the  rosy  gloom  of  the  dark-room.  As 
suggested  some  time  ago,  the  bottle  pro- 
posed for  poisons,  and  in  shape  like  a 
fashion-plate  young  lady — i.  e,,  nipped  in 
at  the  middle — might  be  adopted  for 
pyro  were  it  not  to  be  feared  that  by  a 
natural  association  of  ideas  the  photog- 
rapher might  pass  from  clasping  of  the 
waist  to  pressing  to  the  lips — ^with  dis- 
astrous results.. 

Accuracy  in  Weighing. — There  is  such 
a  thing  as  needless  accuracy.  It  is  no 
good  weighing  chemicals  more  accurately 
than  the  solutions  containing  them  can 
be  measured.  From  tests  which  I  got 
some  careful  photographic  friends  to  do 
in  conjunction  with  personal  tests  some 
time  ago,  I  found  that  in  broad  daylight 
their  measurements  of  solutions  (i  or 
2  ounces)  varied  about  i  per  cent,  (i  in 
lOo)  on  either  side  of  the  truth — i.  e., 
total  error  of  2  per  cent.  Hence,  weights 
can  be  safely  just  as  inaccurate — but  not 
more  so.  This  means  that  an  "ounce" 
of,  say,  potassium  bromide  may  be  4.37 
(i-ioo  of  an  ounce)  more  or  less  than 
an  ounce  without  "cutting  any  figure." 
In  other  words,  it  may  be  441.8  or  433.1 
grains.  This  means  that  the  trouble  of 
finally  adjusting  the  weight  to  one-half 
a  grain  is  simply  wasted.  When  small 
quantities,  20  grains  and  less,  are  being 
weighed  the  greatest  accuracy  must  be 
observed. 

Seeing  in  Semi-Darkness. — The 
glass  measure  has  an  aptitude  of  eluding 
one's  vision  in  the  dark-room.  It  is 
forced  to  reveal  itself  if  we  provide  it 
with  a  coating  of  white  enamel  paint  on 
its   foot  and  around   its   upper   outside 


edge.    This  is  one  of  those  absurdly  ob- 
vious hints  which  the  erudite  miss. 

When  Pouring  from  a  Bottle. — ^Two 
last  hints  ought  to  be  so  borne  in  mind 
that  the  practice  of  them  becomes  habit- 
ual. Always  keep  the  label  uppermost 
when  pouring  from  a  bottle,  so  that  if 
any  liquid  trickles  down  the  side  the  label 
misses  it.  Result — ^your  labels  keep  clean 
and  legible  for  much  longer.  Secondly, 
if  you  want  to  deliver  drops  (or  a  verj^ 
small  quantity)  of  liquid,  just  moisten 
the  lip  of  the  bottle  with  the  finger.  The 
fluid  then  trickles  out  without  having  to 
overcome  the  resistance  of  a  dry  patch. 

Using  Solutions. — ^Under  this  general 
heading  I  want  to  say  some  useful  things 
about  such  things  as  adjusting  tempera- 
ture, rocking  solutions,  cleaning  dishes. 
As  the  last  is  a  necessary  preliminary 
(frequently),  we  may  take  it  first. 

Cleaning  Dishes. — ^Dirt,  according  to 
the  famous  definition,  "is  matter  in  the 
wrong  place,"  which  is  very  true  in  pho- 
tography, where  dirt  may  be  various  in 
kind.  I  am  gokig  to  name  two  reagents 
for  its  removal :  commercial  hydrochloric 
acid  and  paper.  Commercial  hydrochloric 
acid  is  a  solvent  of  many  precipitates, 
sediments,  deposits,  which  are  not  re- 
moved by  water,  and  it  is  pretty  safe  to 
say  that  what  is  not  removed  by  it  must 
be  rubbed  off  by  the  second  reagent 
Keep  the  spirit  mixed  with  an  equal  vol- 
ume of  water,  and  see  that  you  do  not 
splash  any  of  it  (neat  or  dilute)  on 
clothes  or  upholstery,  for  it  leaves  a  rot- 
ten and  stained  patch  as  a  memento  of 
its  visit.  Dishes,  measures,  etc.,  if  rinsed 
out  once  or  twice  with  this  liquid  are 
easily  made  quite  clean,  as  a  general  rule. 
Moreover,  it  decomposes  hypo,  and  thus 
renders  innocuous,  as  regards  subsequent 
use,  any  dish  which  has  been  used  for 
fixing.  If  the  dish  be  of  porous  material 
(^-  g',  granatine,  "porcelain"),  and 
cracked,  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  this,  for 
the  hypo  or  the  acid  is  removed  from 
the  cracks  with  difficulty,  though  it  may 
do  so  subsequently  sufficiently  to  caus^ 
stains  in,  say,  toning  collodio-chloride 
prints.    Moral :  Keep  your  cracked  dish. 
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if  you  must  keep  it  at  all,  for  one  partic- 
ular purpose. 

If  the  acid  will  not  remove  any  stain, 
brisk  rubbing  with  a  tuft  of  any  kind  of 
paper  will  almost  always  do  so.  I  know 
of  no  better  way  of  cleaning  right  into 
the  comers  of  dishes  than  this. 

When  and  When  Not  to  Filter. — Do 
hot  filter  if  you  can  do  anything  else.  It 


is  better  to  let  any  deposit  settle  (if  it 
will)  and  pour  off  the  clear  liquid  above 
it.  You  should  never  filter  solutions  con- 
taining pyro,  hydroquinone,  or  other  de- 
velopers which  oxidize  readily,  because 
filtration  exposes  the  solution  so  freely  to 
the  air.  If  it  is  necessary  to  filter  it 
should  be  done  before  the  pyro,  etc.,  is 
added. 


STUDIO  ACCESSORIES. 


The  professional  photographer  desir- 
ous of  holding  his  position,  keeping  in  the 
front  ranks,  and  making  his  business  a 
paying  concern,  must  keep  constantly  be- 
fore him  the  state  of  his  studio  acces- 
sories. Portraiture  is  primarily  a  matter 
of  dress,  and  secondly  of  furniture.  The 
sitters  do  their  part  in  appearing  before 
the  camera  adorned  with  articles  of  attire 
adapted  to  the  momentous  occasion,  the 
photographer  having  thrust  upon  him  the 
duty  of  providing  an  environment  which 
shall  not  spoil  the  effect  his  clients  desire 
to  produce  for  their  own  satisfaction  and 
the  edification  of  friends. 

The  Luxurious  Style. 

It  is  sometimes  urged  against  the  por- 
traiture of  our  leading  professionals  that 
the  furniture  is  too  profuse,  occupying  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  stage  that  the  sit- 
ter becomes  merely  a  detail,  an  after- 
thought, put  in  to  supply  the  human  ele- 
ment in  a  picture,  which  might  be  appro- 
priately labeled :  "Interior,  with  Figure." 
To  the  photographic  purist,  the  "Art  for 
Art's  sake"  man,  this  criticism  may  ap- 
peal; to  the  man  of  business  it  will  be 
made  in  vain,  being  summarily  dismissed 
as  of  no  practical  worth.  With  this  view 
we  entirely  agree,  confessing  to  some  re- 
gard for  a  portrait  containing  a  well- 
arranged  selection  of  accessories.  The 
photographer  must  please  his  clients,  and 
when  these  are  drawn  from  the  upper 
classes — persons  living  in  homes  richly 
furnished — ^they  require  a  portrait  pho- 
tography in  harmony  with  such  sur- 
roundings, desiring  works  having  the  air 


of  wealth,  of  luxury,  and  it  is  thus  in  the 
interests  of  trade  to  meet  the  demand. 
In  doing  so  the  photographer  violates  no 
principle  of  pictorial  representation,  for 
in  aM  times  the  artist  has  depicted  his  sit- 
ters in  association  with  the  things  of  their 
daily  life.  All  artistic  sentiment  being 
against  a  duchess  in  a  dairy,  or  a  dairy- 
maid in  a  drawing-room. 

The  Conventional. 

Whilst  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  ac- 
cessories in  harmony  with  the  social  po- 
sition of  the  sitter,  it  should  not  be  over- 
looked that  all  classes  are  susceptible  to 
a  certain  amount  of  flattery  in  tiiis  con- 
nection, being  more  pleased  with  a  por- 
trait giving  them  a  social  standing  above, 
rather  than  below,  that  which  they  really 
occupy.  In  all  cases  the  photographer, 
whatever  may  be  the  class  that  give  him 
patronage,  should  be  in  advance,  having 
accessories  of  a  more  expensive  and  luxu- 
rious nature  than  his  customers  are  likely 
to  possess.  Only  in  this  way  can  he 
apply  this  very  subtle  form  of  flattery. 
He  already  flatters  the  features  by  re- 
touching, and  this  latter  device  is  flattery 
to  the  dress.  In  working  along  these 
conventional  lines  a  difficulty  of  a  tech- 
nica=l  character  will  arise,  needing  atten- 
tion to  be  overcome.  The  furniture  de- 
signed for  household  decoration  is  in- 
convenient for  studio  uses,  not  lending 
itself  readily  to  photographic  methods  of 
composition  and  posing.  Is  is  too  angu- 
lar, possesses  awkward  scrolls,  quite  pre- 
venting the  subject  being  brought  close 
enough  for  securing  a  good  effect.     A 
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small  knob  is  sufficient  to  separate  the 
sitter  from  a  chair  or  table  creating  a 
lack  of  unity  in  the  composition,  making 
it  a  picture  of  two  objects  in  place  of  the 
simple  design  intended.  Photographers 
who  have  experienced  this  drawback  are 
constantly  on  the  watch  for  any  article 
combining  a  good  design  with  utility  in 
studio  practice,  in  this  way  renewing 
their  stock.  Attempts  have  been  made 
in  supplying  accessories  to  suit  profes- 
sional purposes,  not  with  much  success, 
for,  whilst  quite  adapted  to  that  end,  they 
diverge  too  much  from  domestic  patterns. 
In  a  picture  looking  what  they  are — 
quite  photographic.  There  is  here  a  want 
yet  to  be  supplied,  a  field  is  open  for  the 
furniture  designer,  who  is  able  to  com- 
bine photographic  utility  with  a  pattern 
neither  grotesque  nor  unusual. 

The  Plain  and  Simple, 

In  general,  professional  portraiture 
must  be  conventional,  the  usual  thing, 
the  photographer,  whatever  may  be  his 
own  desires  or  aspirations,  being  com- 
pelled to  meet  the  demands  of  the  public 
taste.  In  particular  localities,  however,  a 
class  exists  who  will  patronize  work  de- 
parting entirely  from  popular  notions. 
Novelty  attracts,  and  the  man  with  a 
strong  personality  can  impress  the  pub- 
lic, lead  them  to  support  him,  and  ac- 
quire a  taste  for  his  own  individual  style. 
An  effective  portraiture  will  follow  from 
discarding  all  accesories  and  paying  close 
attention  to  expression,  lighting,  posing 
and  drapery.  Mrs.  Cameron  was  one  of 
the  earliest  of  these  unconventional 
types,  though  since  her  time  others — 
such  as  those  who  model  their  work  after 
the  paintings  of  Rembrandt,  Gainsbor- 
ough, Reynolds,  or  Velasquez — have  met 
with  success.  To  abolish  accessories  is 
to  give  added  importance  to  the  back- 
ground, it  becomes  the  chief  study,  re- 
quiring every  attention  to  make  it  har- 
monious with  the  style  of  the  subject. 
It  is  for  this  Veason  that  the  above-men- 
tioned painters  have  been  so  closely 
copied  by  the  Cameronian  type  of  pho- 
tographer. To  some  tastes  this  simple 
portraiture  is  very  agreeable,  and,  with 


the  right  man,  and  a  fitting  neighborhood, 
enough  patrons  are  secured  to  make  it 
commercially  profitable.  A  few  can  even 
go  beyond  it,  with  work  that  approaches 
to  the  "sout-studies"  characteristic  of 
Watts.  Mere  sketches  and  suggestions 
in  place  of  the  clear,  sharp,  well-defined 
photograph.  However  interesting  these 
productions  may  be,  in  the  present  state 
of  public  taste,  the  demand  for  them  must 
remain  strictly  limited,  and  the  majority 
of  professionals  could  not  insist  on  sup- 
plying such  work  to  their  clients,  and 
still  retain  a  profitable  connection.  From 
a  financial  point  of  view  it  would  be  a  dis- 
tinct gain  if  expensive  accessories  could 
be  abolished,  since  the  charge  on  a  busi- 
ness which  they  entail,  not  only  in  pur- 
chasing but  in  keeping  in  good  condition, 
would  go  with  them.  This  was  impressed 
upon  us  on  once  visiting  the  studio  of  a 
photographer  of  this  class,  a  well-known 
man,  whose  work  is  much  appreciated; 
beyond  a  few  backgrounds,  painted  by 
himself,  some  drapery  and  screens,  his 
accessories  were  only  of  a  nominal  value. 
A  scanty  outfit,  calling  for  little  expendi- 
ture, reducing  the  cost  of  working  ex- 
penses to  a  minimum,  a  consideration 
when  competition  is  so  keen  as  nowa- 
days. Anything  tending  to  keep  down 
expenses  without  reducing  efficiency  be- 
ing money  saved.  Here  the  business  man 
must  study  his  public,  for  it  will  econo- 
mize his  resources  if  he  can  rely  on  cli- 
ents who  are  satisfied  with  a  portraiture 
of  the  simple  kind. 


Bubbles  in  Lenses, 
So  MANY  of  the  newer  lenses  are  made 
of  Jena  glass,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
avoid  at  all  times  the  occurrence  of  bub- 
bles in  the  glass  manufacture.  But  they 
may  always  be  disregarded,  as  they  can 
only  stop  a  little  light,  and  this  is  negli- 
gible; for  supposing  the  lens  to  be  of 
Sl4  in.  focus,  and  working  at  f/6,,  the 
diameter  of  the  glass  would  be  ij^  ins., 
and  assuming  that  the  bubbles  were  both 
together  only  1-16  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  difference  between 
lyi  and  I  1-16.  as  regards  exposure. 
would  be  impossible  to  detect. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  PORTRAITURE  AS  AN  ART, 


The  following  paper  on  portraiture  by  J.  C.  Strauss,  published  some  years  ago  in  the   *'  Art 
Review/'  is  so  full  of  meaty  ideas  that  we  republish  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  new  readers. 


As  I  understand  it,  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  portrait  photography  as  an  art  is 
to  approach  nearer  and  nearer  the  work 
of  recognized  masters  in  portraiture.  The 
worker  with  a  camera,  however,  is  at  a 
personal  disadvantage,  as  compared  with 
the  painter,  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the 
latter  is,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
acquainted  with  his  subject,  and  there  is 
ample  opportunity,  while  sittings  are  in 
progress,  for  friendly,  unrestrained  com- 
panionship. Through  this  intimacy  of 
association  the  artist  acquires  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  mental  make-up  and 
characteristic  traits  of  his  sitter,  and  is 
thus  enabled  to  put  the  latter's  individu- 
ality on  the  canvas. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  photographer, 
even  one  of  the  better  class,  in  most  in- 
stances, has  probably  never  before  met 
his  patron,  and  to  that  extent  is  handi- 
capped in  his  endeavors  to  put  character 
and  soul  into  his  portrait. 

With  the  photographer  the  sitting  lasts 
only  a  portion  of  an  hour,  and  a  part  of 
this  time  is,  of  necessity,  devoted  to  ar- 
ranging of  apparatus.  If  the  rapidity 
with  which  a  sitter  can  be  disposed  of — 
rushed  into  the  "operating"  room,  put 
into  "poses"  with  the  head  securely 
clamped  in  a  "rest"  (?),  asked  to  "look 
pleasant/'  and  excused  from  further  at- 
tention by  a  vociferous  "next!" — if  this 
method  of  rapid  handling  of  subjects 
were  the  one  employed  by  all  photograph- 
ers, their  process  of  portraiture  would 
never  advance  beyond  the  purely  me- 
chanical. 

Portraiture  by  photography  is  now 
claiming  recognition  as  an  art,  because  a 
few  of  those  in  the  craft  have  had  the 
courage  to  say: 

"I  will  not  permit  my  name  to  go  on 
factory  work.  I  will  not  allow  myself 
to  be  transformed  into  a  machine  in 
which  rapidity  of  action  is  the  only  con- 


sideration. I  will  aim  to  obtain  results 
which  will  command  approval  from  those 
who  are  competent  to  judge  artistic  pro- 
ductions. If,  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
purpose,  I  must  limit  my  daily  sittings 
to  three  instead  of  thirty,  this  shall  be 
done.  I  must  have  time  to  give  each  sub- 
ject proper  attention.  I  want  my  work 
to  bring  out  the  individuality  of  the  sit- 
ter. There  must  be  soul,  as  well  as  feat- 
ures, in  the  face." 

In  order  that  the  principles  underlying 
artistic  portraiture  may  have  opportunity 
for  expression  by  photographic  methods, 
it  has  become  essential  for  a  man  who 
endeavors  to  create  productions  having 
art  merit,  and  who  strives  for  quality 
rather  than  quantity,  to  devote  more  time 
to  each  subject.  By  this  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  the  actual  time  employed  in 
making  of  negatives  should  necessarily 
be  increased,  but  that  the  time  devoted 
by  the  photographer  to  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  his  patron  should  be 
greater.  The  purpose  of  this  is  obvious ; 
it  allows  an  opportunity  for  learning  the 
salient  points  of  character  and  utilizing 
this  knowledge  toward  obtaining  a  por- 
trait not  only  good  as  to  feature-likeness, 
but  strikingfly  natural  in  portrayal  of 
characteristics. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  photograph- 
ers are  largely  to  blame  for  the  small  de- 
mand for  artistic  merit  in  their  produc- 
tions. For  years  they  have  taught  the 
public  that  the  correct  thing  in  portraits 
was  a  white,  shining  face,  without  a 
trace  of  the  bone  formation.  The  most 
important  employe  of  the  "gallery"  waa 
the  "retoucher,"  who,  without  any  cor- 
rect knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the 
"human  form  divine,"  chiselled  the  neg- 
ative until  the  resulting  photograph  por- 
trayed a  being  out  of  all  resemblance  to 
the  "image  of  his  Maker." 

The  boon  companion  of  the  retoucher 
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who  produced  smooth  faces  was  the  art- 
ist who  believed  that  the  face  should  be 
as  white  as  the  collar,  shirt,  front,  or 
protruding  corner  of  handkerchief. 

The  photo-factor  knew  all  about  chem- 
ical effects  in  his  print,  which  made  the 
stitches  in  the  button-hole  of  a  man's 
coat  "to  part  and  stand  out  like  quills 
upon  the  fretful  porcupine." 

It  is  difficult  in  a  year  or  two  to  offset 
the  effect  upon  the  public  of  the  prac- 
tices of  a  couple  of  decades.  It  will  prob- 
ably take  some  time  yet  until  patrons 
unlearn  the  teachings  that  photographs 
white  in  color  and  defrauded  of  character 
by  excessive  retouching,  with  prominence 
of  detail,  are  not  only  untrue  in  fact,  but 
wholly  lacking  in  art  qualities. 

Among  those  who  strive  for  the  higher 
qualities  in  camera  portraiture  the  re- 
toucher's importance  has  vanished,  and 
his  work  has  been  made  secondary.  It 
takes  many  years  of  life  to  produce  the 
lines  of  character  in  the  human  face,  and 
these  should  not  be  eliminated  to  suit 
the  whims  of  a  barbarian  whose  ideal  is 
the  face  of  a  chinaware  doll. 


Comparative  color-values  is  a  subject 
of  much  thought  and  conscientious  study. 
A  mere  contrast  of  harsh  lights  and  shad- 
ows is  meaningless,  and  no  more  resem- 
bles the  living  subject  than  do  the  crude 
drawings  of  the  aborigines.  An  exag- 
gerated regard  for  details  in  the  unes- 
sential of  a  picture  will  be  replaced  by 
proper  suggestion,  in  accord  with  nature. 
To  sum  up :  A  portrait  by  photography, 
just  as  one  in  oil,  should  have  feeling  and 
warmth  and  character.  And  in  the  last 
year  there  has  been  a  great  advance,  a 
wonderful  progress  toward  the  truthfully 
artistic  and  artistically  truthful  in  photo- 
graphic portraiture.  The  work  now  be- 
ing done  by  those  few  photographers 
who  realize  the  errors  of  the  past  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  a  few  years  ago,  shows 
the  same  degree  of  improvement  that 
there  was  from  the  tin-type  to  the  photo- 
graph of  recent  times. 

That  this  forward  movement  will  con- 
tinue is  guaranteed  by  both  the  works 
and  the  faith  of  the  recognized  leaders 
in  our  craft. 
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BY  EDWARD  J.  DAVISON. 


[There  is  very  little  real  information 
to  be  obtained  from  either  books  or  mag- 
azines on  this  important  branch  of  pho- 
tography It  has  so  many  different 
phases  and  branches.  Every  photog- 
rapher has  struggled  with  some  of  its 
many  problems  and  did  not  have  time 
to  make  a  note  of  his  method  for  the 
benefit  of  the  craft. 

The  following  useful  pointers  from  the 
pen  of  Edward  J.  Davison,  of  Kansas 
City,  should  prove  helpful  to  many.  Mr. 
Davison  is  an  expert  worker  and  writes 
whereof  he  knows.    Ed.  W.  P.  M.] 

Photographing  Bottles, 

When  photographing  bottles  and  small 
articles,  where  it  is  desired  to  have  a 
perfectly  white  ground,  and  where  it  is 


difficult  to  block  out  the  background,  an 
excellent  way  is  to  use  a  ground-glass 
for  the  background  and  get  the  light 
through  it  from  a  window  at  the  back. 
Where  a  window  cannot  be  used  I  ar- 
range a  mirror  to  reflect  light  upon  the 
ground-glass. 

The  uprights  supporting  the  ground- 
glass  must  be  free  and  clear  between  and 
have  nothing  to  obstruct  the  light  com- 
ing through  the  ground-glass.  Some- 
times a  background  of  white  cardboard 
can  be  lighted  from  above,  but  the  other 
is  such  a  simple  plan  that  I  would  advise 
its  use.  Where  the  oval  or  round  sur- 
faces of  the  bottles  act  as  mirrors  and 
reflect  the  angle  bars  of  the  skylight,  a 
screen  of  tracing  cloth  should  be  placed 
between  the  camera  and  the  skylight  to 
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cut  off  these  marks.  This  precaution  is 
necessary  in  a  great  variety  of  work  in 
order  to  avoid  harsh  high-lights  and 
images  reflected  into  the  articles  them- 
selves if  they  are  polished.  Do  not  try 
to  do  away  with  every  high-light,  how- 
ever, for  that  would  leave  a  flat-looking 
print. 

Chinaware  Bric-a-Brac. 

In  making  photographs  of  chinaware, 
bric-a-brac  and  similar  small  articles  for 
commercial  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to 
preserve  the  design,  form  and  details  of 
the  originals.  I  know  of  nothing  which 
will  accomplish  this  so  well  as  an  ar- 
rangement of  movable  shelves  lined  and 
edged  with  black  velvet,  on  which  the 
articles  are  arranged  so  as  to  show  their 
valuable  points.  The  illumination  should 
be  secured  by  light  coming  through  trac- 
ing  cloth.  This  will  kill  reflections  and 
soften  or  obliterate  shadows. 

Among  the  most  difficult  lines  brought 
to  the  studio  of  the  commercial  worker, 
that  requiring  the  largest  amount  of  skill 
and  patience  is  decorated  china  having 
a  polished  and  oval  surface.  One  must 
use  an  orthochromatic  plate,  of  course, 
and  sometimes  a  color  screen.  About 
the  only  light  that  can  be  used  is  a  side 
or  top  light,  or  both,  coming  through 
tracing  cloth.  This  will  diffuse  the  light 
and  prevent  a  patch  of  high-light  often 
right  in  the  decoration.  A  streak  of  high- 
light on  the  edge  and  handle  of  a  cup  and 
saucer  is  an  advantage.  This  style  of 
lighting  will  show  a  roundness  and  soft- 
ness not  obtainable  in  any  other  manner. 
If  one  is  not  familiar  with  the  correct 
position  for  such  articles,  it  is  best  to 
consult  some  catalogue  and  find  the 
standard  method  of  presentation  or  dis- 
play before  attempting ;  and  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  the  necessity  for  sticking  to 
standard  positions  with  almost  every- 
thing the  commercial  photographer  gets 
in  his  shop.  There  is  a  right  and  wrong 
position  for  everything,  and  much  time 
will  be  saved  if  the  photographer  finds 
out  beforehand  just  what  that  is.  For 
instance,  a  cup  and  saucer  must  show 
the  back  as  well  as  front  edge  at  the  top, 


so  that  it  must  be  tilted  a  little  toward 
the  camera,  or  the  camera  look  down  on 
it  and  the  swingback  used  to  keep  the 
perpendicular  lines  rectilinear.  A  long- 
focus  lens  and  long-bellows  camera  are 
necessary  for  this  work. 

Silverware:  Cut-glass. 

Where  much  silver  or  glassware  is  to 
be  handled  a  stand  with  movable  shelves 
is  a  necessity,  and  the  shelves  should  be 
held  on  pins  so  that  they  can  be  placed 
at  different  distances  apart.  For  cut- 
glass,  the  finest  light  is  a  strong 
top  light.  This  will  give  brilliance 
to  the  facets  and  liven  up  what 
would  otherwise  be  dull.  In  some 
factories  the  pieces  are  dipped  in  whiting 
tinted  a  light  gray  before  photographing. 
These  shelves  will  do  for  silverware, 
which  should  be  photographed  before 
receiving  its  polish ;  but  this  can  seldom 
be  done  away  from  the  factory.  A  good 
method  for  dulling  bright  spots  is  to  rub 
the  place  with  beeswax  and  then  polish 
with  the  hand.  This  is  a  simple  remedy 
and  can  be  done  easily  and  quickly  with 
a  little  practice. 

When  flat  surfaces  have  inscriptions 
that  do  not  show,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
rub  into  the  engraving  a  black  powder 
which  jewelers  use  in  their  work.  It  will 
usually  stick  sufficiently  well  not  to  need 
anything  mixed  with  it.  When  prints 
are  to  be  made  from  negatives  of  colored 
subjects  and  the  darker  colors  are  too 
thin  in  the  negative,  those  parts  of  the 
negative  can  be  tinted  with  blue  aniline, 
but  it  is  very  skilful  work.  The  color  is, 
of  course,  applied  on  the  glass  side.  This 
dodge  is  old  to  most  portrait  workers, 
and  enters  largely  into  the  retouching  of 
commercial  negatives  of  solid  articles 
such  as  metal  ornaments  and  the  like. 

Legal  Work, 

This  is  a  most  unsatisfactory  class  of 
work,  for  several  reasons.  One  never 
knows  when  he  will  be  called  upon  to 
go  into  court  to  testify,  nor  how  much 
time  will  be  consumed,  so  it  is  difficult  to 
fix  on  a  price  that  will  justify.  I  have 
made  a  great  many  negatives   for  this 
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class  of  work.  A  correct  record  should 
be  kept  of  each  exposure,  showing  the 
position  of  the  camera,  the  exact  locality 
of  the  place,  if  outdoors,  and  the  direc- 
tion in  which  the  lens  was  pointing:. 
These  details  should  be  lettered  in  the 
negative,  thus:  "Looking  N.E.  at  S.W, 
corner  Sixth  and  Locust  Streets,  K.  C, 
Mo.  Camera  located  fifty  feet  from 
lamp  post  on  S.W.  corner  (or,  at  S.W. 
corner).     Taken  January   15,   1903,  by 

.*'     Do  not  make  a  print  from  any 

legal  negative  until  such  data  is  shown, 
so  as  not  to  burden  your  mind  with  re- 
membering these  circumstances;  lawyers 
will  usually  accept  such  wording  and 
waive  a  personal  appearance  in  court.  It 
is  well  not  to  remember  anything  except 
what  the  negatives  show ;  it  will  save  em- 
barrassment in  cross-questioning.  Rec- 
ords of  these  exposures  in  legal  work 
should  be  kept  in  a  separate  book  for 
easy  reference.  Charge  double  the  usual 
prices  for  this  class  of  work  as  com- 
pared with  ordinary  negatives.  If  al- 
lowed witness  fees,  it  usually  takes  more 
time  to  collect  them  than  they  are  worth, 
so  that  it  is  unwise  to  figure  on  any- 
thing except  the  price  of  the  negatives 
and  so  many  prints.  One  set  of  prints 
should  have  muslin  back  and  top  for  in- 
sertion in  the  "pleadings." 

Copying  Documents. 

Another  class  of  work  requiring  great 
skill  is  the  photographing  of  indistinct 
and  illegible  documents.  I  recall  a  case 
of  this  sort  which  took  me  several  hun- 
dred miles  from  home,  and  the  work  con- 
sisted in  photographing  two  pages  of  a 
letter-press  copy-book.  The  copies  were 
in  very  faint  blue  typewriter  ink  on  a 
manila-colored  tissue.  The  work  had  to 
be  done  in  the  private  chambers  of  the 
judge  before  whom  the  case  had  come, 
and  I  had  to  make  use  of  what  I  could 
in  the  way  of  a  copying  rack.  I  bought 
a  number  of  rubber  bands  and  a  sheet 
of  white  cardboard  and  put  the  white 
card  under  the  leaf,  leaving  the  back  of 
the  impression  outward  as  the  ink  was 
plainer  there  than  where  it  came  through 
the  paper.    The  rubber  bands  were  used 


to  hold  the  page  flat  and  in  contact  with 
the  cardboard.  I  set  the  book  up  by  a 
window,  used  a  color  screen  and  ortho- 
chromatic  plates  to  hold  the  blue  ink,  and 
made  my  exposures.  These  gave  me  re- 
versed negatives,  of  course.  When  I 
arrived  home  18  x  22  bromide  enlarge- 
ments made  from  the  glass  side  of  5ie 
original  negative,  gave  me  a  correct  tran- 
script in  the  print.  With  this  bromide, 
the  negative  set  in  a  window  and  a  strong 
reading  glass  I  deciphered  each  letter 
and,  as  I  was  certain  of  it,  traced  it  in 
its  proper  place  on  the  enlargement.  In 
two  or  three  days'  time  I  had  the  docu- 
ment correctly  figured  out  so  that  it 
could  be  plainly  read.  This  is  expert 
work  and  should  command  a  high  price. 

Furniture, 

I  have  done  so  much  work  in  this  spe- 
cialty and  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
working  in  all  kinds  of  light  that 
wherever  possible  I  prefer  to  work  at  the 
factory.  If  I  have  several  windows  to 
work  by,  I  put  tissue  paper  over  them 
and  work  with  the  lighf  directly  behind 
me.  The  walls  and  ceiling  should  be 
white.  Work  well  back  into  the  room 
and  the  light  will  be  more  even.  Use 
orthochromatic  plates  and  give  full  ex- 
posures, even  to  the  point  of  overtiming. 
The  lens  for  this  work  should  not  be 
less  than  14  inches  focus  for  plates  8  x 
ID.  The  camera  should  be  fixed  to  look 
downward  on  the  furniture,  so  as  to  g^vc 
the  back  edge  of  seats  and  couches.  Fur- 
niture is  usually  photographed  in  the 
"rough,"  or  before  it  is  polished.  Gen- 
erally the  firm  will  have  a  catalogue  to 
guide  you  in  size  and  position. 

If  one  is  careful  in  placing  the  back- 
ground and  works  well  away  from  win- 
dows, properly  prepared,  he  will  seldom 
have  to  do  any  blocking  out.  Where 
this  is  necessary  the  opaque  made  by 
Alvord  is  extremely  useful.  It  is  fine- 
grained, very  soluble,  and  can  be  used 
in  a  pen  for  writing  on  glass  or  paper 
and  for  lettering  on  the  film  side  of  a 
negative.  Use  a  small  butter  plate  into 
which  put  some  of  the  opaque  from 
the  pot.  adding  water  enough  to  thin  it 
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as  thin  as  it  will  cover.  This  opaque 
dries  quickly  and  will  never  "pull"  when 
going  over  it  a  second  time.  Where  fine 
angles  and  small  parts  have  to  be  blocked 
out  a  fine-pointed  soft  steel  pen  can 
be  used  perfectly,  putting  the  opaque 
on  the  pen  with  the  brush.  If  you  are 
working  on  films  and  wish  to  number 
them,  you  can  do  so  on  the  celluloid  side , 
and  this  is  an  advantage  where  one  is 
not  an  adept  at  lettering  backwards.  One 
way  is  as  easy  to  me  as  another.  Never 
use  India  ink  in  blocking  out,  as  it  will 
crack  when  it  is  dry.    It  is  not  necessary 


to  block  out  the  entire  negative,  as  yellow 
or  red  cover  paper  can  be  cut  out  and 
pasted  on  the  negative  to  cover  the  parts 
left  from  the  opaquing.  Some  photog- 
raphers make  an  untoned  print  carefully 
cut  around  the  object  and  fit  this  on  the 
negative,  but  it  does  not  equal  the  other 
method.  To  keep  your  opaque  from 
spreading  on  the  negative  and  getting  on 
the  figure,  use  a  lead  pencil,  going 
around  the  subject;  this  gives  a  surface 
which  will  repel  the  opaque.  Straight 
lines  can  be  done  with  pen  and  a  ruler. 


THE  SALON  OF  THE  PARIS  PHOTO-CLUB. 


The  following  interesting  account  of 
the  Salon  of  the  Paris  Photo-Club,  from 
the  pen  of  Robert  Demachy,  the  well- 
known  gum-bichromate  worker,  appears 
in  the  British  Journal  of  Photography: 

The  Salon  was  opened  on  Saturday, 
June  1 6th,  by  M.  Dujardin  Banmetz, 
Ministre  des  Beaux  Arts,  and  M.  Brown, 
Director  of  the  Fine  Arts  Department 
of  the  City  of  Paris.  Fifteen  hundred 
people  visited  the  Salon  between  two  and 
six,  amongst  which  many  artists  and  sev- 
eral well-known  art  critics,  such  as  de 
Meurville,  de  la  Sizerahne,  Bapst,  etc. 

The  English  School  is  represented  by 
sixty-two  frames.  The  standard  of  this 
carefully  chosen  collection  is  as  high  as 
usual,  which  is  saying  much,  and  we  are 
particularly  grateful  to  Mr.  Craigie,  who 
brought  it  together,  for  having  added 
such  an  attraction  to  our  Salon.  The 
peculiar  scheme  of  tone  adopted  by  the 
English  pictorialists  at  the  outset  has 
been  noticed — ^not  always  favorably — ^by 
the  French  public  and  art  critics.  It  has 
been  partly  modified  since,  and  to-day 
the  works  of  the  staunch,  or  occasional, 
supporters  of  the  sombre  style  suffer  still 
more  from  the  neighborhood  of  pictures 
of  a  more  modern  and  vivid  character. 
Mr.  Craig  Annan  unites  the  two  opposite 
styles,  and  shows  two  verv  different  pic- 
tures indeed,  the  "Portrait  of  Mr.  Cun- 
ninghame-Graham"   and    a    magnificent 


piece  of  color,  "The  Thames  at  Hampton 
Court,"  whilst  Mr.  HoUyer  with  the 
"Portraits  of  J.  Evans  and  Mr.  Jovey" 
keeps  to  his  original  methods.  Six  pic- 
tures by  the  Baron  von  Meyer,  an  able 
member  of  our  Photo-Club,  are  far  in 
advance  of  what  he  has  hitherto  exhib- 
ited. Amongst  these  the  portrait  of  Mrs. 
Kasebier  and  an  open-air  portrait  have 
attracted  universal  attention.  Mr.  Crooke 
sends  a  fine  portrait  of  Miss  Leslie  St. 
John,  Mr.  Horsley  Hinton  two  large 
landscapes,  in  his  well-known  and  sug- 
gestive style,  "Rylstone"  and  "Airedale," 
Mr.  Holding,  a  well-balanced  group  of 
figures,  "Music."  "La  Seine,"  by  Mr. 
Latham,  is  an  impressive  view  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Paris.  Mr.  Latham,  I  see,  has 
not  been  able  to  scuttle  the  big  lighter  in 
the  foreground.  I  know  that  lighter,  and 
its  obstinacy,  well,  and  can  sympathize 
with  the  author.  A  pretty  symphony  in 
gray,  by  Mr.  W.  Cadby,  and  an  excel- 
lent portrait  of  a  lady,  just  right  in  defini- 
tion and  values :  from  Mrs.  Cadby,  Kip- 
ling's cat — ^but  one  would  have  liked  to 
see  the  sulky  back  of  the  unsympathetic 
brute  silhouetted  against  some  lonely  per- 
spective of  tall,  straight  trees — ^this  from 
a  literary  point  of  view.  Mr.  E.  Cal- 
land's  "Freeman's  Wharf"  is  essentially 
French  in  treatment  (Mr.  Calhnd  may 
or  may  not  take  this  as  a  compliment!). 
It  is  a  striking  example  of  the  effect  that 
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may  be  extracted  from  otherwise  uninter- 
esting materials  by  a  clever  opposition 
between  blacks  and  whites,  a  careful  ren- 
dering of  values,  and  the  choice  of  a 
pleasing  and  artistic  medium.  "Maier 
Amabilis,"  by  Mrs.  Barton,  is  a  well- 
composed  group,  for  Mrs.  Barton  knows 
how  to  place  her  figures,  but  we  do  not 
find  in  this  picture,  nevertheless  full  of 
sentiment,  the  admirable  quality  of  flesh 
texture  that  strikes  us  in  "St.  Ursula," 
by  the  same  author-^a  fascinating  com- 
position in  the  simple,  naive  style  of  the 
primitives — all  but  the  hose  of  the  model, 
which  has  a  suspicion  of  modern  sauci- 
ness.  But  the  hand  is  a  picture  by  itself. 
Further  on  a  delicate  sketch  by  Dr.  Ever- 
shed,  "La  Grue  et  La  Bruine;"  the  Bank 
of  England  tour  de  force  by  Mr.  Craigie, 
a  clever  piece  of  work  full  of  dignity 
and  individual  expression ;  a  sunlight  ef- 
fect by  Mr.  Blake,  well  thought  out  and 
finely  treated;  and  two  excellent  land- 
scapes by  Mr.  Moss.  Mr.  Barnett's  in- 
teresting work  reminds  us  of  that  of  Mr. 
Crooke — reduced.  His  photographs  have 
a  steel-engraving  quality  that  is  most 
pleasing.  The  hand  in  "Joan  of  Arc"  is 
worth  studying,  but — here  is  a  case  for 
the  Puyo-Pulligny  anachromatic  lens — 
Mr.  Charles  Collett's  nose  and  his  ear 
partake  of  strikingly  different  foci ! 

Further  on:  "Mount  St.  Michel,"  by 
Mr.  Cochrane.  May  I  timidly  suggest 
an  improvement  to  this  powerful  apothe- 
osis of  one  of  the  marvels  of  Brittany? 
I  know  the  Mount  well,  I  have  visited  it 
seven  or  eight  times  in  the  last  fifteen 
years,  and  have  been  able  to  witness  the 
decline  and  fall  of  Madame  Poulard's 
cooking — proportional  to  the  ever-in- 
creasing invasion  of  the  most  hideous 
herd  of  French  provincial  tourists  I  have 
ever  met.  Now  I  feel  oblis^ed  (notwith- 
standing my  admiration  for  Mr.  Coch- 
rane's  talent)  to  admit  the  truth  of  cer- 
tain criticisms  I  have  gathered  from  the 
remarks  of  our  more  enlightened  visitors. 
It  has  been  said  that  in  Mr.  Cochrane's 
picture  Mount  St.  Michel  "looks  small." 
And  I  think  the  cause  of  the  dwarfing  of 
the  motive  lies  in  the  enormous  size  of 
the  white  cumulus  that  forms  a  back- 


ground to  it.  Would  Mr.  Cochrane  try 
a  more  horizon-like  style  of  cloud  as  a 
setting  to  the  far  away  pyramid  of  rock 
and  hewn  stone — just  as  an  experiment? 
By  the  same  author  "The  Barrel,"  an 
excellent  piece  of  work  with  oily  trans- 
parent browns.  Mr.  Keighley*s  pictures 
are  always  remarkable  in  composition 
and  full  of  sentiment.  "The  Shepherd- 
ess" and  "The  Halt"  are  good  examples 
of  the  artist's  personal  manner ;  but  he  is 
undoubtedly  at  a  disadvantage  with  his 
neighbors  at  our  Salon  on  the  score  of 
the  medium  he  has  chosen,  which  does 
not  seem  to  allow  of  accents  or  different 
treatment  of  diflFerent  textures.  Many 
of  the  English,  and  several  of  the  Amer- 
ican exhibitors  appear  to  take  little  or  no 
interest  in  this  matter.  Perhaps  on  the 
other  side  the  Frenchmen  give  it  undue 
importance.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Keigh- 
ley's  work  has  been  greatly  admired.  So 
has  Mr.  Mortimer's,  whose  poetic  ren- 
dering of  the  more  wrathful  moods  of 
the  ocean  is  quite  unequaled.  His  pic- 
tures have  been  particularly  noticed  in 
several  of  the  leading  papers. 

The  English  exhibits  are  hung  together 
on  the  central  panel  of  the  left  side  of 
the  room,  and  on  the  two  adjoining 
panels  between  the  Photo-Secession  and 
the  Belgian  exhibition,  in  excellent  light. 

Amongst  the  thirty-five  pictures  sent 
by  the  Photo-Secession  we  find  six  by 
Mf.  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn  of  very  high 
quality.  The  portrait  of  Bernard  Part- 
ridge has  attracted  quite  special  notice 
from  the  French  artists,  with  the  splen- 
did eflFect  of  sunlight  and  reflected  light 
in  "Wier's  Close,"  Edinburgh.  There  is 
a  gamut  of  light  and  shade  in  this  simple 
picture  that  gives  a  rare  satisfaction  to 
the  eye.  Six  striking  contributions  in 
monochrome  and  color  by  Mr.  Steichen. 
several  by  Mr.  Clarence  White,  amongst 
which  the  "Flute  de  Pan"  has  been 
specially  noticed.  Mr.  Stieglitz  shows  a 
fine  study  of  horses  and  "The  Canter," 
a  picture  full  of  suggestive  atmosphere ; 
Mrs.  Kasebier,  six  pictures  which  are  ex- 
cellent examples  of  the  extraordinary 
versatility  of  the  talented  author;  Mr. 
Frank  Eugene,  two  prints  from  etched 
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negatives,  of  a  very  peculiar  quality.  The 
whole  collection  is  of  a  very  high  order, 
and  maintains  the  well-deserved  reputa- 
tion of  the  American  school. 
.  The  Belgian  School,  after  a  moment- 
ary eclipse,  asserts  itself  anew.  Messrs. 
Misonne,  Leys,  Wetrems,  and  several 
others  show  more  than  promising  work. 
Spain,  who  seemed  to  be  quite  out  of  the 
race  up  to  now,  is  represented  by  Messrs. 
Carlos  Fingo-Pisacca  and  Mabit,  who  are 
laying  the  foudation  of  an  interesting 
school.  From  Italy  we  have  some  deli- 
cate work  by  M.  Guido  Rey,  and  some 
good  things  by  Messrs.  Ciutto,  Licino, 
Farini  and  Alfredo  Ornano.  The  Latins 
are  awakening. 

Amongst  the  French  exhibits  the  most 
noticeable   are  those    of    Major  Puyo. 


monochrome  and  in  colors,  of  Mile.  La- 
guarde,  Geay,  Dulbreuil,  Grimprel  de 
Begue,  Besson,  Bucquet,  Manry,  Dillaye. 
SoUet,  Mile.  Massion,  M.  Hachette.  The 
two  last  exhibitors  show  excellent  exam- 
ples of  the  Rawlins  process.  Bromide  is 
nearly  extinct  in  the  French  section — 
platinum  is  rare,  most  of  the  pictures  be- 
ing printed  on  pure  gum  bichromate,  or 
so-called  ready-made  gum  bichromate 
papers  such  as  Fresson,  Artistique, 
Hocheimer,  or  Artigue  papers.  Three 
exhibitors  have  adopted  the  oil  process 
and  many  more  will  take  it  up  later  on. 
On  the  whole  the  exhibition  is  good — 
not  so  select  as  the  Photographic  Salon, 
for  its  purpose  is  broader  and  tends  to- 
wards encouraging  rising  talent,  but  un- 
doubtedly superior  to  last  yearns  show. 


QUALITY  OF  DEFINITION. 


The  main  aim  of  all  photography, 
which  is  not  undertaken  for  purely  dia- 
grammatic purposes,  is  to  portray  on  a 
flat  surface  an  object  which  possesses 
length,  breadth  and  thickness  should 
never  be  forgotten;  and  the  quality  of 
the  definition  in  the  various  planes  of 
the  picture  can  be  made  to  play  an  im- 
portant part  in  producing  an  appear- 
ance of  solidarity.  The  eye,  attracted 
first  Jby  the  sharpest  area  of  definition, 
may  roam  over  the  whole  photgraph, 
but  will  return  again  and  again  to  the 
clearest  part.  If  the  whole  is  evenly  de- 
fined there  will  be  no  rest  for  the  eye, 
and  the  interest,  which,  but  for  the 
fact  that  all  is  sharp,  might  have  been 
riveted  upon  some  salient  feature,  will 
be  dissipated.  Comparison  between  the 
"regulation"  vignetted  bust  of  some 
years  back  and  a  photgfraph  by  a  mod- 
ern artistic  worker,  will  emphasize  the 
point.  In  the  former  case,  whether  it 
be  the  carefully  arranged  curl  on  the 
forehead  of  the  sitter  or  the  fifth  waist- 
coat button,  the  definition  will  be  so 
equal  and  brilliant  throughout  that  one 
is  tempted  to  think  that  the  photograph 


is  intended  for  a  fashion  plate  to  show 
the  latest  cut  of  waistcoat  or  the  newest 
method  of  hairdressing.  At  best  the 
result  will  be  but  a  travesty,  and  de- 
stroy all  traces  of  personality.  Now,  con- 
sider a  second  photograph,  that  of^  a 
man  past  the  prime  of  life,  with  iron- 
gray  hair  and  furrowed  brow ;  notice  the 
gleam  of  light  on  the  hair,  the  softly 
marked  wrinkles  telling  of  a  life  almost 
lived  out.  These  have  not  been  carefully 
removed  by  the  soulless  retoucher;  the 
shoulders  are  softly  defined,  sufficiently 
so  to  suggest  the  stoop,  while  the  old- 
fashioned  stock,  hardly  discernible, 
forms  a  mere  accessory  to  complete  the 
picture.  The  quality  of  definition  is  soft, 
yet  equal  over  the  diflrerent  planes  of 
the  head,  the  nose  and  chin  are  not  un- 
duly large,  or  the  forehead  dwarfed  by 
the  use  of  a  short  focus  lens. — Beck  and 
Andreivs, 


One  thickness  of  sound  "canary  med- 
ium" in  front  of  gas,  lamp,  or  electric 
light  is  safe  enough  for  most  bromide 
papers.  Two  thicknesses  are  necessary 
if  daylight  is  the  illuminant. 


COLORED  MINIATURES. 


Amongst  a  certain  class  there  is  a 
steady  demand  for  colored  photographs. 
A  recent  n-umber  of  the  British  Journal 
gives  to  those  who  are  seeking  a  method 
of  preparing  colored  miniatures  the  fol- 
lowing hints:  All  that  is  necessary  is  a 
good  clear  print,  of  the  required  size,  in 
gelatino-chloride,  unmounted.  The  col- 
oring is  very  simple,  and  could  be  done 
by  the  "reception  room  lady"  after  a  few 
lessons.  The  colors  needed  are  only 
three,  red,  yellow  and  blue  aniline  dyes, 
but  they  must  be  colors  that  will  mix. 
Red  will  usually  combine  with  either  of 
the  others,  but  some  samples  of  blue  and 
yellow  will  not  combine  to  form  a  green, 
but  precipitate  one  another  to  a  muddy 
mass  at  the  bottcMn.  But  any  of  the  firms 
who  make  a  special  feature  of  dyes  will 
supply  a  yellow  and  blue  that  will  com- 
bine. Having  procured  these  three  col- 
ors saturated  solutions  should  be  made. 
The  print  needs  no  preparation  except 
wetting;  the  surface  moisture  is  removed 
with  a  clean  cloth  and  the  print  is  ready. 
A  little  of  each  of  the  three  colors  is 
poured  out  into  separate  saucers,  and 
with  a  clean  brush  a  little  red  is  put  into 
a  clean  saucer  and  considerably  diluted, 
and  a  small  proportion  of  yellow  added, 
to  form  a  flesh  tint.  It  should  be  tried 
on  a  waste  print.  The  brush  is  well  filled 
with  color  and  mopped  over  the  face,  and 
almost  at  once  the  color  on  the  surface 
is  wiped  off  with  a  piece  of  clean  soft 
rag»  rather  moist,  which  is  held  in  the 
left  hand  ready  to  take  up  the  surplus 
color.  The  tint  left  on,  or  rather  in,  the 
print  will  perhaps  be  too  pale  after  only 
one  application,  and  a  second  or  third 
application  of  the  brush  may  be  neces- 
sary, always  followed  immediately  by 
the  clean  rag.  Any  color  that  is  needed 
can  be  obtained  by  mixing  the  three 
colors  in  different  proportions.  For 
small  parts,  such  as  the  lips  and  eyes,  a 
fine  sable  should  be  used  and  the  color 
should  be  less  diluted.  It  is  surprising 
what  pretty  effects  can  be  secured  by 
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these  simple  means,  depending  on  the 
taste  and  skill  of  the  wielder  of  the 
brush.  After  the  coloring  of  the  print 
is  finished  it  should  be  allowed  to  become 
"bone  dry"  before  doing  anything  more 
with  it.  It  will  have  an  unfinished  ap- 
pearance and  needs  to  be  glazed;  this 
may  be  done  in  several  ways,  by  cement- 
ing it  upon  a  piece  of  celluloid,  as  recom- 
mended for  "photo-buttons,"  or  it  may 
be  attached  to  the  inner  side  of  the  glass 
of  the  locket  it  is  intended  to  fill,  with  a 
little  warm  gelatine  solution,  or  it  can 
be  enamelled  by  squeegeeing  down  upon 
a  piece  of  clean  French-chalked  glass,  or 
waxed  ferrotype  plate.  If  the  print  is 
thoroughly  dry  after  coloring,  it  may  be 
moistened  for  enamelling  without  fear 
of  the  colors  running,  but  it  must  not  be 
left  soaking  too  long  or  the  colors  will 
be  washed  out. 

BROMIDE  POINTERS. 

Prints  below  whole-plate  size  can  have 
the  developer  poured  straight  on,,  with- 
out preliminary  washing. 

Printing  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
always  be  carried  on  by  the  same  light 
if  uniform  results  are  required. 

After  removing  one  sheet  from  a 
packet  of  bromide  paper  always  replace 
the  remainder  before  doing  anything 
else. 

Prints  over  whole-plate  size  should  be 
well  soaked  in  plain  water  before  devel- 
opment, and  all  air-bubbles  carefully  re- 
moved. 

If  the  paper  is  not  of  required  size, 
it  should  be  cut  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
and  not  folded  and  torn,  as  this  leads 
to  markings. 

Amidol  when  used  with  stale  sulphite 
of  soda  solution  develops  very  slowly, 
and  there  is  a  loss  of  brilliancy  in  result- 
ing print. 

The  sensitive  side  of  bromide  paper 
is  the  side  that  curls  inwards.  If  in 
doubt  nip  the  corner  of  the  sheet  with 
the  teeth.   The  film  side  will  adhere. 


The  Free  Employment  Bureau  began 
operations  on  July  ist  and  is  now  in  good 
working  order. 

Employees  in  any  locality  may  register 
entirely  free  of  charge.  Use  the  applica- 
tion blank  given  below  and  do  not  forget 
to  fill  out  the  "locality"  line. 

Members  of  the  P.  P.  S.  of  N.  Y.  who 
wish  to  communicate  with  employees 
listed  in  this  column  should  write  to  Pirie 
MacDonald,  141  Broadway,  New  York. 
Names  will  be  furnished  free  of  charge. 

The  lists  of  the  Employment  Bureau 
are  sent  only  to  members  and  associate 
members  of  the  Society. 

;— RECEPTIONIST,  Lady,  age  23,  single. 

Salary,  $20.  East.  Unusual  ability. 
8— RETOUCHER,  Lady.  Crayon,  Pastel, 
Watercolor  Artist.  Six  years'  experi- 
ence. Age  24  years,  single.  Salary,  $15. 
Prefers  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Ohio  or 
Wisconsin. 
^-RETOUCHER.  Assistant  Operator.  Age 
26  years,  married.  $20  salary.  Ten 
years*  experience.    Perfers  N.  Y.  City. 

lo-RETOUCHER,  Lady,  Watercolor,  Sketch, 
Platinum,  Mounting,  etc.  Prefers  N.  Y. 
City. 

II— RETOUCHER,  Receptionist  and  Spotter. 
N.  Y.  or  Brooklyn  only. 

12— PRINTER,  Retoucher,  Dark-room  work. 

13— ALL-AROUND  MAN.    Summer  resort. 

14— RETOUCHER. 

15— RETOUCHER,   Platinum   Printer. 


16— RETOUCHER  and  Operator.  Age  27 
years,  single.  Salary,  $18.  Summer  re- 
sort. 

17— MANAGER-RECEPTIONIST  Operator. 
Age  38  years. 

18— GENERAL  WORKMAN  and  Good  Re- 
toucher. Age  32,  married.  Seventeen 
years'  experience. 

19— RETOUCHER,  Air  Brush  Assistant  Oper- 
ator. Age  30  years.  $20  salary.  New 
York  or  Brooklyn  preferred. 

20— OPERATOR-RETOUCHER,  10  years* 
experience.  New  style  work.  Salary, 
$35. 

21— ALL-AROUND  MAN,  Retouching,  etc. 
Salary  $14. 

23— ALL-AROUND  MAN.  Age  30  years. 
New  York  or  Brooklyn. 

24— PRINTER.  Single.  Age  22  years.  New 
York  State  preferred.    Salary  $15. 

25— OPERATOR  and  PRINTER.  Single,  9 
years*  experience.  Salary  $15.  Any 
place  but  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

26_-OPERATOR,  Printer  and  Dark-room 
man.  Expert  in  flashlight.  Portraits 
his  specialty.  Age  28,  single.  Salary 
$t8.oo.     II  years  experience, 

27— PEN  and  Ink  Artist.  Single.  Salary 
$8.00.    Locality,  New  York. 

28— MANAGER  or  Assistant  Manager.     Pro- 
ficient in  all    branches.    25    years  ex- 
perience.   Married,  40  years  old.    Salary 
S30.00  or  $35.00. 
Members  of  the  Society  who  attend 

the  National  Convention  at  Niagara  will 

find  a  special  room  set  apart  for  their 

especial  use. 


EMPLOYEES'  APPLICATION  TO  THE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT 

Bureau  of  tbc  profc00ional  pbotofirapbcrs  Society? 

OF  NEW  YORK 

Fill  out  the  blanks  and  lend  to  PIrie  MacDonald,  Pre«.,  141  Broadway,  New  York. 


NAme 

Agt Married  or  Single _ 

Desires  position  ds 


Permanent  Address 

SslAry  per  *week_ 


What  locaiity  do  you  prefer  ^working  in  ?_ 
Employed  Ust  by 


from_ 


to_ 


Other  experience  Mnd  references . 

It  U  hereby  agreed  that  I  will  at  once  notify  this  Bureau  on  acceptance  of  a  position,  whether  obtained  through 
the  Bureau  or  not. 
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THE  C.  P.  GOERZ  SILVER-CUP  COMPETITION. 


The  C.  p.  Goerz  Optical  Works  of  New  York 
take  pleasure  in  stating  that  they  have  offered 
to  the  professional  photographers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  a  silver  trophy,  in 
the  form  of  a  cup,  of  a  value  of  $600  on 
the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  silver  cup  will  be  offered  as  a  prize 
to  the  successful  competitor  who  shall  have 
the  award  twice  in  succession  or  three  times 
in  all. 

2.  Each  successful  competitor,  except  the 
final  owner  of  the  cup,  will  be  presented  with 
a  prize  of  One  Hundred  Dollars,  payable  in 
gold  or  in  goods  of  our  manufacture,  at  his 
option. 

3.  The  competition  is  open  to  all  bona  fide 
professional  portrait-photographers  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

4.  Portraits  only  are  accepted  in  this  com- 
petition. Subject,  size,  kind  and  number  of 
prints  are  entirely  at  the  discretion  of  the 
competitor. 

5.  Every  photographer  desiring  to  compete 
is  invited  to  send  in  his  name  to  the  C.  P. 
Goerz  Optical  Works,  and  will  receive  in  re- 
turn a  number  with  which  he  is  to  mark  his 
picture  or  pictures.  Should  any  competitor 
send  in  more  than  one  picture,  then  each  one 
must  be  numbered,  and  marked  with  the  let- 
ters Oj     b,  c,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  number. 

6.  The  pictures  sent  in  for  competition  will 
be  exhibited  at  the  National  Conventions  of 
the  P.  A.  of  A.  by  the  C.  P.  Goerz  Optical 
Works,  who,  for  that  purpose,  bind  themselves 
to  rent  adequate  space  in  the  coming  conven- 
tions. 

7.  All  competing  pictures  are  to  be  mounted 
and  suitably  framed. 

8.  The  prize-winning  picture  will  become 
the  property  of  the  C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works. 
Copyright,  if  any,  remains  vested  in  the  com- 
petitor. 

9.  No  picture  having  won  a  prize  in  this 
competition  can  be  entered  a  second  time. 

10.  All  successive  awards  will  be  made  dur- 
ing the  Exposition  of  the  Nartional  Conven- 
tions of  P.  A.  of  A.  All  competing  pictures, 
marked  in  accordance  with  rule  five,  are  to 
be  sent  prepaid  to  C.  P.  Goerz,  care  National 


Convention,  or,  before  opening  of  same,  to 
C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works,  52  Union  Square, 
New  York. 

II.  The  C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works  will 
name  a  jury  of  well-known  members  of  P. 
A.  of  A.  to  pass  on  the  merit  of  the  pictures 
sent  in,  and  to  make  the  award.  The  names 
of  the  jurors  will  be  announced  a  few  weeks 
prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  convention. 

12.  The  jurors  will  award  the  prize  to 
the  picture  considered  by  a  majority  of  them 
to  possess  the  highest  artistic  value,  combined 
with    the   most   perfect   technique. 

13.  The  jury,  on  having  made  its  award, 
will  inform  the  donor  of  the  number  of  the 
winning  picture.  The  donor  will  thereupon 
compare  the  number  with  his'  list  of  competi- 
tors, and  attach  to  the  successful  picture  the 
name  of  the  winner,  and  the  mention  of  its 
award. 

The  number-list,  being  a  confidential  docu- 
ment, shall  not  pass  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
donor  or  his  representative.  The  names  of  un- 
successful competitors  will  not  be  published 
without  their  special  consent. 

14.  The  decision  of  the  jury,  or  of  a  ma- 
jority of  its  members^  is  final  and  binding  for 
all  parties  concerned. 

15.  The  cup  will  be  exhibited  at  the  yearly 
National  Conventions  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  and 
arrangements  will  be  made  to  exhibit  it  also 
in  the  principal  cities  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  for  which  purpose  the  kind  co-opera- 
tion of  dealers  is  earnestly  requested. 

16.  The  cup  will  be  engraved  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  donor  with  the  name  of  the  suc- 
cessful competitor  and  the  year  of  his  com- 
petition, immediately  after  the  award  has 
been  made.  The  winner  will  then  be  entrusted 
with  the  custody  of  the  cup  for  the  ensuing 
year.  He  will  be  held  responsible  for  Us  safe- 
keeping, and  shall  return  it  to  the  donor  for 
the  next  competition  one  week  before  the 
opening  of  the  following  National  Conven- 
tion, unless  it  becomes  his  full  property  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  this  competition. 

For  further  information  and  particulars*  ad- 
dress the  C.  P.  Goerz  Optical  Works,,  L.  J. 
R.  Hoist,  New  York,  July,  1906. 


NE^V  GOODS  AND  SPECIALTIES. 


The  photographer  has  a  wonderful  selection 
of  goods  and  apparatus  to  select  from  when  he 
goes  into  the  market  to  buy.  The  new  cata- 
logues offer  an  endless  list  of  attractive  lines 
of  specialties  and  many  novelties  are  listed  and 
we  hear  of  some  novelties  that  are  to  be  intro- 
duced at  the  National  Convention. 
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The  well-known  house  of  Geo.  Murphy,  In- 
corporated, of  New  York,  have  just  issued  a 
catalogue  that  is  well  worth  the  title  encyclo- 
paedic, and  has  the  appearance  of  having  been 
gotten  up  at  considerable  labor  and  expense. 
It  is  a  broad  and  comprehensive  catalogue  of 
all  the  standard  lines  of  photographic  goods. 


NEW  GOODS  AND  SPECIALTIES. 
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Undue  prominence  is  not  given  to  any  special 
lines,  but  everything  for  the  photographer's 
use  is  listed  and  described  in  detail 

The  index  enables  you  to  locate  with  ease 
and  rapidity  anything  from  the  humble  push 
pin  to  the  high-grade  studio  lens.  It  is  a  good 
list  to  have  on  hand.  Send  ten  cents  to  cover 
the  postage  and  put  a  copy  on  your  desk. 


The  Rough  &  Caldwell  Co.,  of  New  York, 
so  long  known  as  makers  of  first-grade  back- 
grounds, has  recently  been  reorganized.  They 
have  moved  into  a  new  studio  and  shop  and 
have  made  arrangements  for  the  production  of 
many  new  designs  and  accessories  with  some 
new  art  effects  in  interior  landscape  and  head 
grounds. 

The  new  styles  of  accessories  and  new 
effects  in  backgrounds  will  be  exhibited  at  the 
National  Convention. 


The  Rotograph  Co.  have  issued  a  new 
paper,  a  collodio-chloride  print-out  paper  of 
exceptional  quality.  The  manufacturers  lay 
stress  on  the  purity  of  the  base  on  which  this 
new  C.C.  coating  is  made  which  guarantees  the 
permanence  of  the  print.  Beautiful  tones  can 
be  obtained  by  the  use  of  a  single  platinum 
bath. 


The  New  Color  Process  Carbon  Tissues 
recently  put  on  the  market  by  The  Autotype 
Co.,  of  London,  for  whom  George  Murphy, 
Inc.,  New  York ;  Burke  &  James,  Chicago,  and 
Hirsch  &  Kaiser,  San  Francisco,  are  agents, 
give  the  photographer  who  is  working  this 
process  unlimited  scope  in  the  production  of 
carbon  prints,  there  being  no  less  than  thirty- 
five  colors  to  select  from.  As  the  price  of 
platinum  advances  the  carbon  process  is  bound 
to  come  in  for  a  much  more  extensive  use. 


In  the  above  and  Elliott's  (London)  famous 
carbon  tissue,  for  which  G.  Genvert,  New 
York  and  Chicago,  is  the  sole  American  agent, 
the  photographer  has  the  finest  carbon  tissues 
the  world  produces,  and  if  he  fails  to  get  good 
results  the  blame  cannot  be  put  on  to  the  paper. 
The  brands  named  are  not  excelled. 


In  the  Heliar,  the  Voigtlander  &  Son  Opti- 
cal Co.  (New  York)  have  produced  a  care- 
fully corrected  anastigmat  lens,  combining  the 
speed  of  the  old-style  portrait  lens  with  the 
sharpness  of  definition^  flatness  of  field  and 
compactness  of  the  modern  anastigmat. 

Heliar  lenses  are  excellent  for  portraiture, 
because  of  their  speed,  covering  power  and 
brilliancy.  In  short  studios  they  are  excep- 
tionally valuable  and  for  high  speed  instantane- 
ous work  with  the  focal  plane  shutter  they  are 
hard  to  beat.  Another  good  feature  is  their 
price,  which  is  very  reasonable. 

Speaking  of  the  focal  plane  shutters  reminds 
us  that  the  well-known  Thornton  Pickard  focal 


plane  shutter,  for  which  Andrew  J.  Lloyd  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  are  the  American  agents, 
is  still  maintaining  its  lead  as  one  of  the  best 
and  most  popular  focal  plane  shutters  on  the 
market. 


Regarding  the  agency  for  the  Ross  Lenses, 
which  we  mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  we  learn 
that  Geo.  Murphy,  Incorporated,  has  new  on 
hand  a  very  complete  line  of  these  famous 
lenses  and  is  prepared  1  o  take  ca'-e  of  all 
inquiries.  The  Homocentric,  the  latest  product 
of  the  Ross  factory,  is  the  only  anastigmat  that 
is  perfectly  corrected  for  zonal  aberration  and 
gives  minute  definition  through  all  the  planes. 

It  has  qualities  found  in  no  other  portrait 
lenses  and  has  been  aptly  described  as  a  new 
money  maker  for  the  photagrapher. 


The  increasing  use  of  artificial  light  for 
everyday  portraiture,  enabling  the  photographer 
to  disregard  weather  conditions,  is  bringing 
out  the  wonderful  qualities  of  the  Aristo 
Studio  Lamp.  The  last  issue  of  the  Aristo 
Eagle  is  illustrated  by  photographs  from  the 
studio  of  Mr.  George  G.  Rockwood,  who  uses 
three  of  the  lamps  in  two  of  his  studios.  Mr. 
Rockwood  says  he  prefers  the  Aristo  Lamp  to 
sunlight.  He  has  operated  with  the  latter  long 
enough  and  ought  to^know  their  respective 
values.  ^ 


Referring  to  the  Century  Grand  Studio  Out- 
fit one  of  our  correspondents  wrote :  "It  cer- 
tainly is  a  beauty  and  a  marvel  of  convenience 
and  comfort  to  the  operator.  I  don't  know 
how  I  ever  got  along  without  it."  We  recently 
had  an  opportunity  of  operating  one  of  these 
splendid  outfits  at  the  Milton  Waide  School  of 
Photography  and  fully  endorse  all  our  corre- 
spondent had  to  say  of  it.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  the  Century  Camera  Com- 
pany have  trouble  to  keep  ahead  of  their  orders 
for  this  specialty. 

An  indispensable  adjunct  to  a  good  studio 
camera  is  a  portrait  lens  and  it  cannot  be  too 
good.  The  Bausch  and  Lomb-Zeiss  Portrait 
Unar  is  a  lens  that  can  be  used  for  either  por- 
traits or  groups  and  give  equally  good  results 
with  either. 


There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  picture  post- 
card idea  can  be  turned  into  a  money  making 
proposition  by  the  live  photographer.  No 
community  is  too  small  to  have  its  series  of 
picture  post  cards,  showing  off  the  local 
interesting  buildings. 

Photographers  having  good  negatives  should 
get  into  communication  with  the  Albertype  Co., 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  well  known  for  their  gela- 
tine reproduction  processes.  The  cards  and 
souvenir  views  made  by  this  firm  arc  much 
superior  to  the  usual  half-tone  views  and  are 
good  and  profitable  sellers. 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


The  H.  a.  Hyatt  Supply  Co.,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  recently  sent  us  a  handsomely  engraved 
invitation  to  attend  the  session  of  the  Aristo 
School  of  Photography.  We  learn  that  many 
photographers  availed  themselves  of  the  in- 
vitation and  got  much  valuable  help  and  infor- 
mation from  the  able  demonstrations  of  the 
proper  handling  of  Aristo  paper. 

The  idea  is  a  good  one  and  will  help  mater- 
ially in  the  securing  of  twelve  perfect  prints 
to  the  dozen. 


An  Improved  Air-Brush.  We  learn  that 
Mr.  L.  Walkup,  the  original  inventor  of  the 
air-brush,  is  about  to  place  on  the  market  a 
new  and  very  much  improved  air-brush,  to  be 
called  the  Air-Brush  Sprayer.  It  will  be  of 
considerable  advantage  to  the  phdtographer 
who  desires  to  cover  large  surfaces  with  a 
spray  that  can  be  worked  both  rapidly  and 
finely.  Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from 
L.  Walkup,  Rockford,  111. 


EDITOR'S    TABLE. 


Mr.  Sidney  Allan  (Sadakichi  Hartmann), 
well  known  to  the  readers  of  this  magazine 
for  his  racy  monographs  on  well-known  pho- 
tographers, has  been  engaged  by  the  Carnegie 
Art  Institute,  Pittsburg,  for  expert  services,  to 
assist  the  director  in  making  a  collection  of 
Japanese  color  prints  and  a  collection  of  origi- 
nal drawings  by  American  artists. 

Prom  the  studio  of  Mr.  R.  Goebel,  St. 
Charles,  Mo.,  we  received  a  picture  post-card 
showing  the  exterior  view  of  an  attractive 
studio  building,  with  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Goebel 
in  the  corner  of  the  card. 

The  get  up  is  good  and  the  card  makes  a 
first-class  advertisement.  We  often  wonder 
why  the  photographer  does  not  use  his  camera 
much  more  than  he  does  for  advertising  pur- 
poses. 


"The  Velox  Book. — The  Workir»g  of  a  Sam- 
ple Paper  Told  in  Simple  Terms,"  is  the  title 
and  sub-title  of  a  very  handy  little  guide  to 
Velox  printing,  just  issued  by  the  manufac- 
turers of  the  most  popular  gaslight  paper. 

The  way  to  get  perfect  prints  and  to  avoid 
failure  is  so  clearly  laid  out  that  it  will  be  an 
impossibility  to  produce  a  bad  print  if  the  in- 
structions are  followed. 


The  latest  edition  of  the  Photo.  Beacon  Ex- 
posure Tables  is  easily  the  best  and  simplest 
form  they  have  yet  reached.  By  simply  adding 
the  numbers  for  subject,  stop,  light,  month, 
hour,  and  plate,  you  have  the  correct  exposure 
in  the  table  in  very  much  less  time  than  it 
takes  to  tell.  Exposures  from  one- thousandth 
of  a  second  to  three  hours  are  figured  out  in- 
stantly. Printed  in  red  and  black.  Price, 
twenty-five  cents.  The  Photo  Beacon  Publish- 
ing Co.,  Chicago. 


We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  An- 
drew J.  Lloyd,  senior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Andrew  J.  Lloyd  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  which 
took  place  on  June  the  14th, 

Mr.  Lloyd  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
photographic  supply  business  for  the  last  twen- 
ty-seven   years.     His    genial    disposition    and 


hearty  personality  will  be  missed  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  a  man  of  sterling  business 
integrity.  The  business  will  be  carried  on  by 
the  surviving  partners. 


In  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Wall,  of  Strat- 
ford-on-Avon,  one  of  the  links  wiUi  the  ear- 
liest days  of  photography  is  broken.  Mr.  Wall 
made  Daguerreotypes  as  far  back  as  1850.  In 
1864  he  published  The  Art  Student,  a  bright 
little  illustrated  magazine  that  was  ahead  of  its 
time,  and  later  the  Illustrated  Photographer, 
another  magazine  that  was  before  its  time.   . 


Milton  Waide,  Director  of  the  Metropolitan 
School  of  Photography,  asks  us  to  inform  pho- 
tographers who  may  visit  New  York,  and 
camera  users  generally,  that  the  dark-rooms 
and  other  conveniences  of  the  school  are  en- 
tirely at  their  disposal. 

This  is  a  convenience  that  will  doubtless  be 
appreciated  by  many  photographers  when  trav- 
eling this  way. 


This  is  convention  time  over  in  England  as 
well  as  on  this  side.  The  21st  annual  meeting 
of  the  Photographic  Convention  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  being  held  as  we  write.  The  meet- 
ing takes  place  at  Southampton,  July  9  to  14. 

A  lengthy  program  of  excursions,  yachting 
parties,  receptions,  musical  promenades,  etc, 
indicates  that  the  English  photographer  in  con- 
vention assembled  is  out  for  pleasure. 


Many  photographic  workers  are  troubled 
with  irritation  of  the  fingers  by  certain  chemi- 
cals used  in  photography.  The  trouble  can  be 
avoided  by  the  tise  of  rubber  gloves,  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  handle  prints  ^vith  the  gloved 
fingers.  The  most  practical  way  out  is  for 
those  who  are  subject  to  the  irritation  to  em- 
ploy Other  chemicals  in  place  of  the  objection- 
able ones,  or  to  use  an  application  to  the 
fingers  which  will  overcome  the  trouble.  Many 
photographic  workers  have  learned  how  to 
avoid  this  irritation  in  their  own  work,  but 
there  is  no  general  source  of  information  on 
the  subject. 


By  A.  T.  Proctor,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 
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THE   NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  August  7  to  10  inclusive,  1906. 


The  Twenty.-sixth  Annual  Convention 
of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America  was  held  in  the  Cataract  Hotel, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  August  7th  to  loth, 
inclusive,  under  the  presidency  of 
Charles  Wesley  Heam,  Boston,  Mass. 

The  following  is  the  official  steno- 
graphic report  of  the  proceedings. 

First  Day — Morning  Session. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  at 
10.15  A.  M.,  President  Charles  Wesley 
Heam  in  the  chair. 

President  Hearn :  If  there  are  any  ex- 
presidents  in  the  hall,  will  they  kindly 
come  forward  and  take  seats  upon  the 
platform  ?  Surely  they  should  not  neglect 
a  duty  like  this. 

(Past  Presidents  John  S.  Schneider, 
George  G.  Holloway  and  J.  George 
Nussbaumer  take  seats  upon  the  plat- 
form amid  applause.) 

President  Hearn:  We  will  now  have 
the  pleasure  of  hearing  from  the  Hon. 
O.  W.  Cutler,  the  Mayor  of  Niagara 
Falls.     (Applause.) 

Address  of  Welcome  by  Mayor  Cutler. 

Mr.  Pussidbnt,  Officers  and  Members 
OP  THE  Photographers'  Association  op 
America,  Representatives  op  Allied  In- 
terests,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:      Perfectly 


sensible  of  the  great  compliment  paid 
me  and  the  obligations  incurred  when 
one  year  ago  in  the  city,  of  Boston  yon 
accepted  my  invitation  to  meet  in  Niagara 
Falls  at  this  time,  I  extend  to  you  a  most  cor- 
dial welcome  and  a  most  hearty  greeting. 
Since  last  I  had  the  pleasure  of  facing  you 
another  year  has  indeed  passed,  but  in  looking 
into  your  faces  I  am  satisfied  it  has  been  one 
of  health,  prosperity  and  happiness  to  you,  and 
let  us  hope  all  the  years  to  come  may  be  as 
happy.  The  year  has  passed  altogether  too 
quickly,  perhaps,  for  those  of  us  who  are  on 
the  shady  side  of  forty,  but  none  too  quickly, 
I  assure  you,  as  affording  me  the  privilege  of 
realizing  my  fondest  anticipations  in  the  en- 
joyment of  your  society,  for  while  probably  I 
am  the  happiest  person  in  this  city,  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  our  citizens  generally  have 
looked  forward  with  great  pleasure  to  your 
coming,  for  I  have  again  and  again  told  diem 
what  a  good  lot  of  people  you  are. 

But  here  you  are,  in  convention  assembled 
at  the  world-renowned  Niagara  Palls.  Your 
purpose  in  coming  here  I  have  no  doubt  is 
three- fold:  First,  to  transact  the  business  of 
the  convention;  secondly,  to  renew  and  enjoy 
old  friendships  and  make  new  ones;  thirdly, 
to  enjoy  the  beautiful  scenery  with  which  this 
locality  abounds,  and  who  on  earth  are  better 
qualified,  on  account  of  the  taste  and  culture 
which  you  possess,  to  enjoy  this  scenery  than 
yourselves?  I  trust  that  you  will  make  the 
most  of  this  opportunity.  I  hope  each  one  of 
you  will  take  home  with  you  a  view  of  the 
place  to  exhibit  in  your  studios,  that  you  may 
contemplate  it  in  your  leisure  moments  and 
that  it  may  serve  as  a  refutation  of  the  sense- 
less lies  which  have  been  told  about  us  by 
yellow  journalists,  to  the  effect  that  through  our 
greed  and  commercialism  we  have  drained 
Niagara  Falls  almost  dry,  and  unless  they  can 
have  their  way  and  be  allowed  to  interfere  in 
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our  affairs  it  will  be  but  a  short  time  before 
there  will  be  no  water  whatever  coming  over 
the  falls.  As  a  matter  of  fact  there  is  more 
water  coming  over  the  falls  to-day  than  ever 
before,  and  you  can  do  much  in  allaying  the 
unrest  and  the  apprehension  of  very  many 
good  people  who  have  been  deceived  in  the 
manner  I  have  indicated. 

You  all  know  this  is  historic  ground  along 
the  banks  of  this  river.  Upon  this  side,  from 
old  Fort  Niagara  at  its  mouth  as  far  as  Buf- 
falo, its  entire  length,  many  a  bloody  battle 
has  been  fought  in  which  the  French'  and  Eng- 
lish and  Americans  were  engaged  and  in  which 
the  Indians  were  involved.  On  the  bank  of 
this  river  but  a  few  miles  above  here  was 
built  and  fitted  out  the  first  vessel  which  ever 
plied  upon  the  Great  Lakes.  Just  across  the 
river  is  the  battle  ground  of  Lund/s  Lane, 
and  further  down  fiie  river  and  over  which 
you  will  pass  if  you  take  the  Belt  Line  trip, 
which  you  doubtless  all  will,  is  also  the  battle 
ground  of  Queenstown,  upon  the  heights  above 
which  stands  the  beautiful  monument  erected 
to  General  Brock,  commander  in  that  engage- 
ment, wherein  he  fell. 

Niagara  Falls  is  noted  for  many  things. 
Among  other  things  it  has  become  renowned 
during  the  last  few  years  as  being  the  site  of 
the  most  wonderful  and  gigantic  hydro-electric 
development  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  It 
is  also  noted  as  being  the  honeymoon  city.  I 
apprehend  that  all  of  you  came  here  on  that 
joyful  occasion.  I  trust  you  will,  while  here 
this  time,  live  over  again  those  felicitous  mo- 
ments, that  you  will  become  satisfied  that  you 
made  the  best  choice  ever,  and  that  you  will 
again  plight  each  to  the  other  your  troth.  (Ap- 
plause.)  It  occurs  to  me  that,  as  I  recollect 
certain  symptoms  and  certain  germs  that  were 
discernible  respecting  certain  young  couples 
at  Boston  last  year,  germs  of  that  disease  which 
knows  no  curing  until  two  hearts  arc  made 
to  beat  as  one,  it  occurs  to  me  that  this  would 
be  a  very  opportune  time  and  place  for  the 
consummation  of  some  event  or  events  of  that 
kind.  (Applause.)  Here  is  the  ideal  spot  for 
you  to  spend  your  honeymoon,  here  are  hun- 
dreds of  your  friends  to  witness  the  ceremony 
(Laughter),  here  stands  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  the  city,  clothed  with  the  requisite  authority 
only  too  ready  and  willing  to  perform  the  cere- 
mony.    (Laughter  and  applause.) 

On  account  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and 
being  informed  by  your  worthy  president  that 
everything  should  go  through  on  schedule 
time,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  cut  my  ad- 
dress short,  and  if  I  can  make  the  point  clear 
to  you  that  you  are  welcome  in  the  city  I  will 
be  content. 

I  trust  that  every  minute  of  your  stay  here 
will  be  pleasantly  ocupied  and  that  nothi»ig 
will  happen  to  cause  a  single  ripple  to  arise 
upon  the  sea  of  pleasure  upon  which  j'ou  have 
embarked,  but  if  anything  should.  1  beg  of  you 
not  to  hesitate  to  approach  the  Mayor,  and  I 


feel  as  if  I  will  come  pretty  near  straightening 
it  out 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  your  attention, 
and  again  I  say  to  you  thrice  welcome  to  our 
city.  I  hope  you  will  stay  here  delighted,  and 
depart  regretfully.     (Applause.) 

President  Hearn:  We  will  now  have 
a  few  words  from  Mr.  Nussbaumer  in 
response  to  the  very  kind  invitation  which 
we  have  received. 

(Ex-presidents  Gustav  Cramer  and  E. 
B.  Core  take  the  platform  and  are  greeted 
with  applause.) 

Address  of  Ex-President  J.  George 
Nussbaumer, 

Mr.  PREsroENT,  Mr.  Mayor,  Sadies  and 
GfiNTi^MEN :  I  don't  know  whether  the  Mayor 
made  his  remarks  in  regard  to  mv  oratory  in 
a  kindly  spirit  or  not,  but  his  friends  have  cer- 
tainly taken  care  of  me.  They  assigned  me  for 
the  anvil  chorus  last  night,  and  "we  are  here 
because  we  are  here."  (Laughter  and  ap- 
plause.) 

We  have  heard  of  the  proverbiil  Southern 
hospitality,  and  this  morning  we  have  also 
heard  of  the  Niagara  Falls  hospitality.  '*If 
you  don't  see  what  you  want,  ask  the  Mayor 
for  it;  if  you  see  anything  you  want  take  it 
away  with  you."  Now  I  am  sure  nothing 
could  be  more  generous  than  that. 

I  think  the  Mayor,  when  he  mentioned  the 
reasons  why  we  came  here  and  said  that  first 
we  came  on  a  matter  of  business,  got  it  a  little 
twisted.  I  believe  that  first  we  came  here  to 
renew  old  friendships,  old  acquaintances.  I 
rather  put  that  fTrst  because  I  believe  that  the 
gentlemen  and  ladies  here  really  appreciate  the 
old  friendships  that  have  been  established  for 
years,  enjoy  meeting  each  other  on  a  common 
ground  where  they  have  common  interests, 
and  I  believe  that  the  idea  of  coming  and 
making  new  friends  here  is  an  incentive  to 
come  to  these  conventions,  and  I  am  sure 
that  we  all  enjoy  them  in  every  way.  Of 
course  we  don't  lose  sight  of  the  main  point, 
the  principal  point  in  these  things  that  has 
been  mentioned  by  our  friend  Hearn.  He  has 
outlined  for  us  a  business  convention.  He 
wants  to  make  us  more  wealthy,  more  pros- 
perous in  every  way.  He  wants  to  give  us  an 
incentive  to  be  something,  to  occupy  a  posi- 
tion in  the  world's  affairs,  and  I  was  reminded 
of  a  little  epitaph  written  on  a  tombstone  in 
an  old  English  churchyard.  It  goes  something 
like  this: 

"Beneath  this  stone,  in  hopes  of  Zion, 
Lies  the  landlord  of  the  Lion, 
Resigned  unto  the  Heavenly  will, 
His  son  keeps  on  the  business  still." 
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(Laughter.)  So  we  are  here  this  morning  to 
enjoy  ourselves,  to  renew  our  friendships,  to 
do  all  that  is  pleasant,  to  show  the  people  of 
Niagara  Falls  that  we  are  pleasant  congenial 
people,  to  accept  everything  they  have  to  give 
us;  but  still  we  have  the  idea  of  business  in 
mind — we  have  the  real  idea  of  improving  our 
minds,  of  acquiring  something  that  is  going 
to  help  us  in  our  business,  something  that  is 
going  to  be  useful  to  us  in  making  pictures, 
in  acquiring  the  dollars,  in  making  people 
think  that  photography  is  a  dignified  profes- 
sion, and  that  we  are  to  be  considered  in  this 
world's  affairs. 

This  is  an  age  of  fraternity.  If  we  have 
something  that  our  brother  hasn't  got,  we 
should  have  that  fraternal  feeling  of  being 
willing  to  give  that  to  our  fraternal  brother. 
I  tried  to  think  why  it  was  that  the  Mayor 
was  so  hospitable,  why  it  was  that  he  was  so 
clever  in  welcoming  this  convention,  and  I 
happened  to  think,  "Well,  he  is  a  joiner.  He 
knows  how  to  do  it.  He  knows  how  to  give 
them  the  glad  hand.  We  have  heard  that  he 
has  ridden  the  goat,  he  has  crossed  tiie  hot 
sands  and  hung  on  to  the  rope  and  all  those 
things,  and  that  is  where  he  gets  those  stunts, 
you  know."  (Applause.)  He  said  that  pos- 
sibly I  knew  him.  Well,  I  have  heard  tell  of 
him,  and  for  that  reason  he  tells  you  about 
himself.  He  didn't  want  me  to  say  anything 
about  what  he  could  do,  or  what  he  was  going 
to  do,  but  I  know  that  he  had  that  fraternal 
feeling  about  the  thing  that  he  knew  you  were 
here  in  convention  assembled  to  give  your 
brothers  here  the  benefit  of  your  knowledge 
about  the  business. 

I  don't  know  of  anything  else  I  can  say  this 
morning  that  will  add  to  our  appreciation  in 
this  matter,  but  I  want  to  assure  the  Mayor 
that  we  have  the  capacity  for  enjoyment,  and 
we  have  the  willingness  to  be  entertained,  and 
I  want  to  assure  him  that  we  will  be  just  as 
glad  and  thankful  to  him,  and  I  want  to  thank 
him  for  his  most  hospitable  invitation.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mayor  Cutler :  I  want  to  trespass  upon 
the  time  of  the  convention  for  just  one 
moment,  to  make  my  acknowledgment  of 
this  beautiful  badge  which  you,  Mr. 
President,  were  kind  enough  to  decorate 
me  with  this  morning.  I  want  to  say  I 
accept  it  with  the  same  spirit  with  which 
it  is  given.  I  know  I  am  unworthy  of 
such  distinguished  and  such  conspicuous 
recognition,  and  I  assure  you  I  will  wear 
it  with  satisfaction  to  myself  at  least  dur- 
ing this  convention,  and  that  after  you 
have  gone  away  and  I  am  very  sad,  I 
shall  often  take  this  badge  out  and  look 


at  it.  It  will  bring  to  me  pleasant  mem- 
ories, and  I  hope  it  will  serve  as  an  ad- 
ditional inducement  for  me  to  indulge 
the  hope  that  I  may  have  the  pleasure, 
as  I  almost  now  feel  obligated  to  do,  to 
attend  your  next  year's  convention  and 
every  one  of  your  conventions,  thus  af- 
fording me  an  opportunity  to  cultivate 
and  enjoy  the  friendships  and  the  com- 
radeships which  I  am  satisfied  now  exist 
between  many  of  your  members  and  my- 
self.   (Applause.) 

President  Hearn :  I  should  like  to  tell 
our  members  that  this  badge  is  a  very 
handy  thing  for  you  to  know  where  it  is. 
This  is  our  Mayor  of  Niagara  Falls, 
now,  and  if  you  get  in  any  trouble  the 
Mayor  will  take  care  of  you.  (Laughter.) 
We  have  elected  him  to  that  place,  and 
he  is  our  Mayor  to  look  after  us. 

The  reading  of  communications  by  the 
Secretary  is  next  in  order. 

"Boston,  Aug.  5th.  C.  W.  Hearn,  Prest. 
P.  A.  of  A.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  Regret  ex- 
ceedingly I  cannot  join  you  at  this  time.  The 
best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  association 
and  this  coming  convention.  Geo.  H.  Has- 
tings." 

"Springfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  7,  1906.  President 
C.  W.  Hearn,  P.  A.  of  A.  Convention  Hall. 
Please  accept  best  wishes  for  a  great  and 
profitable  convention.  George  H.  Van  Nor- 
man." 

"Crown  Point,  Ind.,  Aug.  6,  1906.  Mr.  C. 
W.  Hearn,  President  P.  A.  of  A.,  Niagara 
Falls,  N.  Y.  My  dear  sir:  Without  going 
into  detailed  reasons,  I  regret  deeply  my  in- 
ability to  be  present  at  this,  your  National 
Convention.  Permit  me,  however,  in  the  name 
of  the  Indiana  Association  (as  its  President- 
elect), to  wish  you  a  most  enjojrable  and  profit- 
able meeting,  and  as  the  Hoosier  Association, 
we  extend  a  most  cordial  invitation  to  any  and 
all  of  our  craft  to  meet  with  us  at  Winona 
Lake  at  any  of  our  future  meetings,  having, 
as  we  believe,  features  of  national  interest  and 
importance.  Believe  me  to  be  yours  sincerely, 
W.  E.  Vilmer,  President-elect,  I.  A.  of  P." 

President  Hearn:  The  address  of  the 
President  will  be  postponed  until  the  last 
thing. 

I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
you  a  gentleman  who  is  well  known  to  all 
of  you,  a  man  who  stands  for  the  highest 
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ideals  in  art,  who  has  high  ideals  in  all 
things,  who  puts  into  everything  he  at- 
tempts a  gieat  deal  of  earnestness  and 
energy.  I  have  engaged  him  to  present 
to  you  several  matters  which  will  de- 
velop during  the  course  of  his  discussion. 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to 
you  Mr.  Thomas  Harrison  Cummings. 

Address  by  Mr,  Cummings, 

Mr.  President,  Members  ot  the  Photog- 
raphers' Association  of  America,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  Being  invited  twice  in  succes- 
sion to  address  this  body  of  distinguished  men 
and  photographers  of  America  is  indeed  an 
honor  which  I  deeply  appreciate;  to  be  invited 
to  address  you  upon  so  congenial  a  theme  as 
Professional  Portraiture  in  the  United  States, 
as  I  am  announced  to  do  in  your  program,  is 
doubly  agreeable  because  in  my  capacity  as  an 
editor  of  a  photographic  magazine  I  am  per- 
mitted once  more  to  look  into  your  faces  and 
to  voice  for  you,  so  far  as  in  me  lies,  tJhe 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  your  profession. 

I  am  only  an  editor;  I  am  not  a  photog- 
rapher and  member  directly  connected  with  the 
profession,  but  sometimes  it  is  well  to  have  a 
different  point  of  view  given,  and  we  editors, 
after  all,  are  human;  we  have  failings.  I  am 
reminded  of  a  story  which  I  heard  the  other 
day  of  one  of  my  fraternity,  a  photographic 
editor  of  this  country  who  dreamt  he  had  just 
died  and  was  on  his  way  to  Paradise.  Of 
course  it  could  only  be  a  dream,  because  no 
photographic  editor  could  ever  hope  to  reach 
Heaven  on  a  limited  express  without  making 
a  stop  somewhere.  (Laughter.)  So  this  par- 
ticular editor  stopped  off  at  the  lower  regions 
to  look  in  there,  and  there  he  saw  a  lot  of 
people  suffering  excruciating  torture.  He 
turned  to  the  angel  who  accompanied  him  and 
asked  him  what  these  people  had  done  that 
they  were  suffering  the  torments  of  the 
damned.  The  angel  replied  that  these  people 
were  all  photographers  who  had  neglected  to 
subscribe  to  a  photographic  magazine  in  their 
lives.  (Laughter.)  Looking  a  little  further 
he  thought  he  saw  some  familiar  faces:  there 
were  a  lot  of  people  all  bunched  together, 
tagged  and  labeled,  "Delinquent  subscribers," 
and  they  were  suffering  the  torments  of  the 
damned;  they  were  boiling  and  seething  just 
like  a  bunch  of  asparagus  tips  in  a  boiling  pot. 
He  asked  the  angel  who  these  people  were,  and 
the  angel  said  those  were  subscribers  who  had 
neglected  to  pay  their  subscriptions.  "Well," 
said  the  editor,  "I  am  done.  This  is  heaven 
enough  for  me.  Those  guys  are  getting  all 
that  is  cqming,  and  it  is  coming  their  way  good 
and  hard."  So  he  said  to  the  angel,  "You  jfo 
along  up  and  tell  Saint  Peter  that  I  am  content 
to  stay  here.  This  is  all  the  Paradise  I  want." 
And  the  angel  took  him  by  the  shoulder  and 


shook  him,  and  just  then  he  awoke  and  found 
that  it  was  all  a  dream,  and  he  said,  "Only 
to  think  that  I  had  to  die  to  see  this,  and  that 
I  didn't  collect  from  those  delinquent  sub- 
scribers before  I  woke  up.     (Laughter.) 

Now,  as  I  have  just  said,  you  can  see  we 
editors  have  feeHngs.  I  probably  can  begrin 
my  story  this  morning  perhaps  in  no  better 
way  than  by  quoting  the  two  lines  from  Bobby 
Burns  that  you  are  all  familiar  with: 

"Oh,  would  some  power  the  giftie  gie  us. 
To  see  oursel's  as  ithers  see  us." 

I  am  announced  to  speak  to  you  upon 
Professional  Portraiture  in  the  United 
States.  The  stream  is  no  higher  than  its 
source.  The  photographer  is  no  better  than 
the  people  whom  he  serves.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  average  layman  in  America  knew  little 
about  Art  and  less  about  Photography,  while 
the  average  professional  was  about  on  the 
same  level.  But  to-day,  thanks  to  the  maga- 
zines, the  facilities  of  Fine  Art  Museums  and 
the  elementary  study  of  Art  in  the  public 
schojols,  the  public  has  acquired  a  larger  con- 
ception of  the  possibilities  of  Art  and  the  pho- 
tographer, a  new  insight  into  the  strong  and 
beautiful  ways  of  Photography.  Yet  not  until 
he  becomes  creative,  that  is,  expresses  him- 
self what  he  thinks  and  feels  in  an  individual 
way  in  his  pictures,  does  he  begin  to  use  his 
art  in  the  highest  sense. 

Nothing  is  of  any  value  in  this  life  except 
that  which  you  create  for  yourself,  and  no  joy 
is  joy  save  as  it  is  the  joy  of  self-expression. 
When  Napoleon  decreed  that  every  child  in 
the  schools  of  Prance  should  be  taught  to 
draw,  he  gave  such  an  impetus  to  the  artistic 
life  of  Prance  that,  in  this  respect,  no  nation 
has  since  approached  her.  Today  the  Paris 
Salon  is  the  highest  authority  on  art  matters 
in  existence,  while  the  artists  of  the  world 
pay  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  great  French 
nation  by  going  there  for  their  inspiration  and 
enrolling  themselves  for  study  under  its  great 
masters.  When,  twenty-odd  years  ago,  the 
Prang  system  of  art  study  was  introduced  into 
the  schools  of  Boston,  the  first  serious  step 
was  made  towards  popularizing  the  study  of 
art  in  America.  Later  it  spread  over  the  whole 
country,  and  the  progress  since  then  has  been 
continuous  and  rapid.  We,  the  children  of 
those  days,  are  the  men  and  women  of  to-day. 
Many  of  us  understand  and  appreciate  the 
beauty  of  line,  value  of  composition,  pose, 
light  and  shade  in  pictures.  Our  standards 
are  higher  than  ever  before.  This  explains 
perhaps  why  the  average  professional  photog- 
rapher finds  it  more  difficult  to  win  success  in 
his  profession  to-day  than  it  used  to  be,  be- 
cause the  public  which,  after  ^  all,  fixes  the 
standards  for  the  professionals,  is  more  fastidi- 
ous and  more  exacting.  The  moral  should  be 
plain  to  every  photographer  honestly  ambitious 
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of  success.  He  should  likewise  equip  himself 
to  study  art.  He  should  lead,  not  follow;  and 
this  lesson  above  all  others  should  be  empha- 
sized at  this  convention,  despite  the  fact  that 
this  is  promised  to  be  a  commercial  conven- 
tion. 

I  am  announced  to  speak  to  you  to-day  upon 
Professional  Portraiture  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  singular  fact,  though  not  often  com- 
mented upon,  that,  though  Photography  as  a 
scientific  process  was  discovered  in  Europe,  its 
application  to  portraiture  was  first  made  in  the 
United  States  and  by  a  citizen  of  our  own 
country.  Daguerre  in  France,  and  Fox  Talbot 
in  England  gave  their  experiments  to  the 
world  in  the  fall  of  1838,  and  in  the  spring  of 
1839,  respectively,  and  to  them  belongs  the 
honor  of  first  inventing  photography,  yet  both 
acknowledged  and  were  skeptical  regarding  its 
application  to  portraiture  owing  to  the  time 
necessary  for  exposure,  25  or  20  minutes,  in 
order  to  secure  an  image.  It  remained  for 
Prof.  John  W.  Draper,  of  the  University  of 
New  York,  to  shorten  the  time  to  as  many 
seconds.  He  had  been  experimenting  on  the 
action  of  light,  and  in  1837  he  published  his 
results  respecting  the  chemical  focus  of  a  non- 
achromatic  lens.  In  1839,  following  the  ex- 
periments of  Daguerre  and  Fox  Talbot,  he 
tried  to  shorten  the  long  time  necessary  for 
getting  a  picture,  by  shortening  the  camera, 
using  lenses  of  larger  aperture  and  short  focus, 
and  from  this  germ,  portraiture  by  photography 
finally  arose.  "I  resorted,"  he  writes,  "to  a 
lens  of  five  inches  in  diameter  and  seven 
inches  focus,  which  I  still  have.  I  dusted  the 
sitter's  face  with  flour  and  pushed  the  back 
of  the  camera  to  the  violet  focus.  At  this 
period,  I  did  not  well  understand  the  manned 
of  illuminating  an  object  and  making  the  trial 
in  a  room,  I  succeeded  in  getting  an  impres- 
sion. But  observing  that  the  dark  spots  of 
the  dress  impressed  themselves,  I  perceived  it 
was  needless  to  whiten  the  face,  and  found,  on 
trial  that  the  forehead,  cheeks  and  chin,  whereon 
the  light  fell  most  favorably,  would  come  out 
first.  By  augmenting  the  illumination  and  pro- 
longing the  time  I  could  get  the  entire  coun- 
tenance. At  this  time,  I  believe,  the  problem 
of  portraiture  was  virtually  solved."  This  was 
in  1839. 

Sir  David  Brewster,  in  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view for  January,  1843,  writes  as  follows:  Dr. 
Draper,  we  believe,  was  the  first  who,  under 
the  brilliant  summer  sun  of  New  York,  took 
daguerreotype  portraits.  This  branch  of  pho- 
tography seems  not  to  have  been  regarded  as 
a  possible  application  of  Daguerre*s  process, 
and  no  notice  is  taken  of  it  in  the  reports  to 
the  French  legislative  bodies.  We  have  been 
told  that  at  that  period  Daguerre  had  taken  no 
portraits,  and  when  we  consider  that  20  or  25 
minutes  were  then  deemed  necessary  to  get  a 
daguerreotype   landscape,   we   do   not  wonder 


that  portraiture  was  unthought  of  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  the  famous  inventor 
of  the  telegraph,  was  associated  with  Prof. 
Draper  in  his  early  photographic  experiments. 
He  writes  on  February  10, 1855,  that  they  com- 
menced taking  portraits  together  as  early  as 
1839.  And  as  their  experiments  had  put  them  to 
considerable  expense,  they  made  a  charge  to 
those  who  sat  to  them,  to  defray  this  expense. 
Such  was  the  early  beginning  of  Professional 
Photography  in  America.  Morse  was  in  Paris 
in  1839,  and  Daguerre  showed  him  his  process 
personally. 

No  history  of  professional  portraiture  in  the 
United  States  would  be  complete  without  an 
allusion  to  both  John  M.  Draper,  M.  D.,  and 
Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  of  New  York.  To  them 
belongs  the  distinction  of  making  photography 
available  for  commercial  purposes  and  of  mak- 
ing the  first  portrait  from  life  ever  made  by 
photography  in  the  world. 

In  thus  emphasizing  their  work  I  have  only 
sought  to  pay  a  tardy  tribute  to  the  genius  and 
memory  of  two  great  American  scientists 
whose  work  and  names  are  worthy  to  take 
rank  with  those  of  Daguerre  and  Fox  Talbot 
in  the  annals  of  photography.     (Applause.) 

Following  close  upon  Draper  and  Morse  in 
the  early  forties  came  a  host  of  practitioners, 
including  Wolcott  and  Johnson,  the  Anthonys, 
Eda,  White  and  M.  B.  Brady  in  New  York. 
Hawes  and  South  worth  in  Boston,  Cornelius 
and  Langenheim  introducing  the  Voigtlaender 
lenses  from  Vienna.  The  earlier  experinients 
of  Morse  and  Draper  had  been  made  either 
with  single  lenses  or  with  plano-convex  lenses 
in  various  combinations.  With  the  Voigtlaen- 
der lens  they  had  an  achromatic  glass  made 
after  the  Petzval  formula.  In  order  to  direct 
public  attention  to  those  lenses  Langenheim, 
who  was  Voigtlaender's  brother-in-law,  came 
up  here  to  Niagara  Falls,  and  made,  in  1846, 
the  first  picture  of  the  falls  ever  made  by  pho- 
tography. He  made  six  prints  and  sent  them 
to  the  crowned  heads  of  six  nations  of  Europe, 
receiving  six  gold  medals  in  recognition  of  his 
services,  which  was  considered  a  great  achieve- 
ment in  those  days. 

Mr.  Gustav  Cramer:  Excuse  me,  but  was  it 
daguerreotype  that  he  made,  or  prints? 

Mr.  Cummings:    Prints. 

Mr.  Cramer :   He  must  have  made  negatives. 

Mr.  Cummings:  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramer:  T  thought  negatives  were  not 
known  at  that  time.  Pardon  me  for  inter- 
rupting you. 

Mr.  Cummings:  Certainly.  In  the  brief 
space  of  time  that  has  since  elapsed,  some  sixty 
years,  we  meet  here  again  to  note  the  progress 
which  this  profession  has  made  since  then. 
And  we  find  that  photography  has  made  won- 
derful strides.  It  has  grown  from  a  vague 
suggestion  of  an  image  on  a  metallic  plate  in 
the    early   days    of     Daguerre,    Fox   Talbot, 
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Draper  and  Morse,  to  the  rich  carbon  or  plati- 
num print  of  to-day,  technically  superb  and 
artistically  well-nigh  perfect — sometimes  as 
beautiful  as  anything  the  painters  can  give: 
composition,  tone,  color,  all  combined  to  pro- 
duce beauty.  The  arrangement  of  line,  the 
development  of  curves,  the  massing  of  light 
and  shade  is  just  as  an  Italian  master  would 
compose  a  picture  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  claimed  that  these  later  sam- 
ples of  professional  portraiture  by  a  Steichen, 
MacDonald,  Kasebier,  Garo,  Strauss,  Curtis, 
Pierce,  Eickemeyer,  Histed,  HoUinger  and 
others  have  all  the  qualities  of  paintings  minus, 
perhaps,  only  the  color,  and  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  they  rank  with  the  world's  best 
photographs. 

In  making  this  statement  I  am  not  unmind'* 
ful  of  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  early 
daguerreotype— because  in  the  beginning,  with 
the  long  exposure  necessary,  any  distinct  striv- 
ing after  artistic  effect  was  hardly  possible.  On 
the  other  hand,  for  pure  beauty  some  of  the 
daguerreotypes  of  those  early  days  can  be 
ranked  among  the  finest  portraits  ever  taken 
by  photography.  But,  as  compared  with  this 
work  of  a  later  day,  I  contend  that  the  crea- 
tive imagination  of  the  artist  is  not  so  evident 
in  the  dagtr^rreotype.  Why  is  this  so?  Be- 
cause in  creating  any  work  of  art  the  artist 
must  first  think  of  his  subject,  in  a  certain 
effect  or  design.  In  photography  he  must 
think  of  his  subject  in  lights  and  shades, 
beauty  of  line,  etc.,  and  having  created  the 
effect  he  imagined,  he  then  takes  its  picture. 
In  this  way  the  creative  imagination  comes 
into  photography  with  design;  and  when  they 
both  come  into  any  art,  that  art  becomes  a  fine 
art.  The  examples  of  professional  photography 
produced  by  the  above-named  artists  to-day 
have  all  been  carefully  planned,  thought  out 
and  designed  by  the  makers.  Their  pictures 
have  been  designed  as  a  poem,  symphony  or 
house  might  be  designed. 

For  design  brings  abstract  ideas  into  organic 
form,  and  the  value  of  design  in  picture  mak- 
ing lies  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  good  the  con- 
ception of  the  photographer  in  the  picture. 
Three  things  are  necessary,  however,  to  make 
the  design  successful.  First :  The  idea  must  be 
present.  Secondly:  The  artist  must  have  a 
right  technical  knowledge  of  the  materials 
through  which  this  idea  is  expressed.  Thirdly: 
He  must  know  the  fundamental  principles  of 
design,  if  beauty  is  to  be  the  result. 

In  all  these  particulars  the  little  group  of 
professionals  whose  names  I  have  mentioned 
have  individually  and  collectively  excelled. 
Messrs.  Garo,  MacDonald,  Strauss,  Pierce, 
Curtis,  Steichen.  etc.,  are  to-day  representa- 
tive names  of  a  high  order  of  excellence  in  the 
American  photographic  world.  They  have 
ideas  and  are  all  masters  of  photographic  tech- 
nique and  design.  Without  individualizing, 
their   pictures    are    strikingly    original,    as    a 


whole,  full  of  graceful  curves  and  soft  touches 
of  light  and  shade.  Their  feeling  for  balance 
and  spacing,  whether  conscious  or  unconscious, 
is  well-nigh  perfect.  Their  work  is  broad  and 
simple,  and,  as  anyone  can  see,  full  of  grace 
and  refinement  that  in  no  way  lessens  the 
artistic  strength  of  their  compositions. 
Whether  it  be  the  result  of  inspiration  or  of 
craftmanship,  or  of  both,  they  seem  to  have 
a  genius  for  seeing  and  representing  their  sit- 
ters in  a  dignified  and  impressive  way.  This 
gift  lends  power  and  distinction  and  an  in- 
definable charm  to  whatever  they  touch,  and 
marks  the  difference  between  the  master  and 
the  craftsman  in  photography  or  in  any  art 
Such  men  are  interesting  and  helpful,  to  say 
the  least.  By  getting  away  from  conventional 
portraiture,  they  enlarge  the  horizon,  improve 
the  work  and  leaven  the  whole  mass  of  the 
profession.  The  force  of  their  good  example 
is  such  that  their  influence  must  be  felt,  if  only 
in  stirring  good  photographers  to  exercise 
their  ideas  and  inspiring  them  with  that  first 
essential  to  all  artistic  work,  viz. :  an  enthusi- 
asm for  their  profession.  But  even  they  are 
not  perfect  and  they  often  lack  distinction  in 
their  photographs.  This  is  one  of  the  marked 
defects  in  American  portraiture  to-day,  and 
with  your  permission  I  will  enlarge  on  this 
point  a  little. 

Some  great  writer  has  said  that  the  salva- 
tion of  all  art  lies  in  the  saving  sense  of  na- 
tidnalism.  And  to-day  I  want  to  sound  the 
note  of  Nationality  in  this  convention.  Per- 
haps, some  day,  when  the  American  profes- 
sional has  progressed  so  far  that  he  can  do 
something  really  distinctive  in  photography, 
regardless  of  whether  it  is  right  in  London  or 
in  Paris,  we  may  see  the  beginning  of  a  Na- 
tional School  of  Photography  in  America. 
The  toning  of  color  values  into  what  they  con- 
sider the  right  harmony  and  the  painful  in- 
sistence that  each  part  of  the  photograph  shall 
be  just  so,  until  where  all  is  emphatic  noth- 
ing is  emphatic,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
American  portrait  photographer  to-day  lacks 
distinction  in  his  pictures.  (Applause)  He 
does  not  properly  understand  American  life 
as  he  should,  and  therefore  does  not  recog- 
nize the  lines  and  motion  of  such  a  life.  He 
makes  a  picture  of  what  he  sees,  but 
his  vision  is  hot  clear.  He  misses  what 
is  distinctively  American,  and  the^  one 
touch  that  would  differentiate  his  picture 
from  that  of  others  and  idealize  it  he  loses. 
The  French,  English  and  German  artists  do 
these  things  differently  and  better  than  we  do, 
because  they  go  back  to  first  principles  in  their 
analysis  and  study  of  the  sitter.  Their  mental 
equipment  is  such  that  they  easily  catch  what 
is  distinctive  and  reproduce  it  each  in  his  own 
way.  Hence  we  have  National  Schools  of 
Photography  in  Europe  to-day  that  the  Amer- 
ican photographer  will  do  well  to  study.  In 
an  address  delivered  before  the  Photographers* 
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Association  of  America  at  the  Quarter  Cen- 
tennial Convention  in  Boston,  in  1905,  I  spoke 
of  the  various  schools  so  that  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dilate  upon  them  here.  But,  I  repeat,  we 
seem  to  be  unable  to  catch  the  impression  of 
distinction  in  the  personality  of  our  sitters, 
and  this  is  one  weak  point  in  professional  por- 
traiture to-day,  in  my  opinion. 

The  artist  photographer  who  aspires  to  pro- 
duce something  more  than  a  mere  likeness  in 
his  portrait  study  must  set  himself  f7rst  to 
find  that  \^hich  is  really  distinctive  in  his  sub- 
ject And  if  his  subject  has  no  distinction  that 
appeals  to  a  cultivated  intellect,  but  only  that 
which  interests  and  amuses  relatives  and 
friends,  then  I  submit  the  portrait  should  not  be 
hung  as  a  sample  of  photographic  art.  The 
painters,  however,  can  teach  us  many  things 
in  this  connection.  Abbey's  fine  pictures  of 
the  Quest  of  the  Holy  Grail  and  Sargent's 
I^phets  in  the  Boston  Public  Library  have 
dignity  and  repose  that  is  very  striking.  Sar- 
gent's portraits  are  never  lacking  in  distinc- 
tion. Millet's  Shepherdess  and  the  Sowers 
with  their  bodies  bent  and  bowed  with  toil 
prove  that  there  are  few  human  beings  that  do 
not  show  by  some  outline  of  form,  vital  move- 
ment or  repose  a  disposition  of  soul  or  body 
which  interests  our  common  htunanity.  Whis- 
tler's portrait  of  his  mother  shows  better  than 
words  can  tell  us  that  truly  beautiful  Ameri- 
can life  which  we  all  appreciate  and  love. 
There  is  the  plain  living  and  high  thinking, 
the  intimate  home  life,  complete  however  nar- 
row— the  simple  life  filled  with  love  of  books, 
intelligence  and  refinement  What  a  pity  that 
there  are  not  more  Sargents  and  Whistlers 
among  the  ranks  of  the  photographers,  to  pic- 
ture with  the  camera  what  you  must  see  and 
feel  every  day  of  your  lives — I  mean  the  real 
distinction  that  exists  in  American  life,  that 
which  brings  the  simple  phases  of  that  life 
into  relation  with  art,  to-day. 

For,  after  all  is  said,  the  essential  service 
and  value  to  humanity  of  all  great  men  is  to 
draw  us  up,  in  some  degree,  towards  their 
own  level  of  insight,  enjoyment  and  aspiration. 
As  an  instance  in  point  I  will  cite  the  older 
painters.  The  value  of  the  old  masters  has 
often  been  insisted  on  in  photographic  conven- 
tions, and  rightly  so,  to  teach  the  photograi^er 
art  in  picture  making.  Beauty  of  line,  arrange- 
ment of  light  and  shade  composition,  design, 
pictorial  beauty,  are  all  necessary  for  success 
in  photography  to-day  as  they  were  for  paint- 
ing hundreds  of  years  ago,  and  can  be  learned 
from  the  works  of  the  great  masters. 

I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  digress  from  my 
subject  a  moment  to  speak  a  word  regarding 
one  of  these  old  masters  who  is  always  of 
interest  to  photographers  and  spcciallv  so  at 
this  time.  On  July  15th  of  this  year  Holland 
celebrated  the  tri-centennial  of  the  birth  of 
Rembrandt,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
old   masters.     He   was   born    in   Antwerp   in 

1606,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  patron  saint 


of  the  photographers,  because  of  his  remark- 
able effects  with  the  concentration  of  light — 
making  strong  but  soft  contrasts  of  high  lights 
and  deep  shadows  in  his  pictures.     Many  an 
amateur  and  professional  after  seeing  Rem- 
brandt's love  for  light  and  shade  in  his  etch- 
ings and  paintings  will  ever  after  take  an  ex- 
quisite delight  in  the  value  of  light  and  shade 
in  the  most  ordinary  and  commonplace  sur- 
roundings.   To  me  he  has  always  been  a  con- 
stant source  of  inspiration  and  pleasure.   The 
absence  of  color  in  the  photograph  makes  it 
necessary  sometimes  for  the  photographer  to 
supply  this   defect  by  judicious  lighting  and 
posing.    In  this  emergency  Rembrandt's  light- 
ing or  his  chiaroscuro  effects  gfive  a  perfect 
vehicle  of  artistic  expression  to  the  photog- 
rapher, for  in  the  mastery  of  light  and  shade 
he  was  a  supreme  adept  and  his  whole  life 
was  devoted  to  this  great  problem.    In  study- 
ing  the    famous    Rembrandt   lighting   in    his 
portraits  it  is  said  that  the  portion  of  the  face 
and  neck  in  bright  light  is  almost  always  in 
the  form  of  an  egg,  oblong  in  shape,  never  in 
the   half-egg  shape,   as   so   often   happens   in 
photographic  portraits  with  the  so-called  Rem- 
brandt lighting  shown  in  our  conventions.    In 
this  form  of  lighting  the  source  of  light  may 
be    from   above    or    below    in   addition    to    that 
coming    from   the    studio   window.     But   the 
light  shadow  in  nearly  every  case  embraces 
the  entire  subject,  the  figures  and  background 
as   opposed  to  modelling  or  mere  light   and 
shade  on  a  subject  to  give  it  the  effect  of  relief. 
The  figure  and  details  in  the  Rembrandt  pic- 
ture are  always  attached  to  the  background, 
but  even  his  dark  backgrounds  are  of  a  lumi- 
nous quality.     His  lighting  of  the  eyes  in  his 
portraits  is  well  worthy  the  photographer's  at- 
tention.    He  makes  an  insignificant  face  and 
eyes   interesting   by  throwing  them   into   the 
shadow — but  a  transparent  shadow  that  illu- 
mines the  picture  and   suggests   detail   while 
losing  it    Finally  his  work  is  remarkable  for 
its  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  his  great  cre- 
ative power.     No   less  than    1,610  works  by 
him  are  preserved  to  this  day,  so  that  there  is 
no  excuse  for  not  familiarizing  yourself  with 
his  work,  450  paintings,  260  etchings,  900  draw- 
ings and  sketches.     Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton 
has   said,    "Every   art   has   its   representative 
master,  and  the  repiresentative  etcher  to-day  is 
Rembrandt"     John  La  Farge  gives  an  esti- 
mation of  Rembrandt  in  his  "Considerations 
of    Paintings."     "The    black    etched    line     of 
Rembrandt,"   he   says,    "will   give   me   a    far- 
spread  horizon.     A  few  scratches  of  his  will 
make  the  earth  sink  or  rise,  remain  solid  or 
be  covered  with  water.    No  longCkp,  in  fact,  ink 
and  paper,  but  light  and  air  and   shadow  in 
varying  form."    Rembrandt  died  in  Leyden  in 
1669,  and  since  his  time  there  are  no  pictures 
that   grow   upon   one,    I   think,    like  those   of 
Rembrandt     Their     simplicity    is   noticeable. 
They   show   great   repose,   because   the   touch 
of  the  artist  in  them  is  clear  and  strong,  show- 
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ing  well  balanced  divisions  of  space.  They 
foo-m  an  excellent  study  for  composition,  light- 
ing and  abstract  line  for  the  photographer 
and  art  student  I  remember  at  Indianapolis 
President  Reeves  characterizing  his  pictures 
made  with  so  much  thought  and  toil  as  the 
drippings  of  his  soul. 

At  the  Iowa  State  Convention,  held  recently 
at  Des  Moines,  Prof.  C.  A.  Cummings,  of  that 
city,  was  reported  as  saying  that  we  should 
search  for  character  in  our  photographs  more 
and  more.  He  believed,  he  said,  in  making 
pictures  that  get  into  your  heart,  by  inter- 
pretation of  the  spirit — the  very  soul  of  the 
sitter.  And  this  thought  suggested  to  me  a 
point  of  view,  the  spiritual  side  of  portraiture, 
not  often  dwelt  upon.  In  other  words,  my 
friends,  to  create  a  work  of  art,  whether  it 
be  a  poein,  song  or  picture,  you  must  first  put 
a  soul  into  it,  to  make  it  live,  and  to  make  it 
great. 

"Unless  the  dauntless  soul  take  part 
In  all  your  toil,  there  is  no  art, 
No  life,  no  wizardry,  no  power." 

This,  then,  is  all  I  can  tell  you;  this  is  all 
anyone  can  tell  you  about  professional  portrait- 
ure in  this  country  or  any  other.  Find  the 
soul  in  a  picture;  this  sums  up  all  that  can  be 
«aid  about  art  and  photography,  in  a  nut-shell. 

But  in  order  to  do  this,  to  find  the  soul  of 
a  work  of  art,  you  must  first  have  a  soul  of 
your  own  and  be  conscious  of  its  existence. 
Which  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  divine 
gift  of  expression,  expression  in  the  world  of 
ideas,  or  the  power  to  create  beauty  in  your 
pictures  is  second  only  to  the  power  to  feel, 
appreciate  and  see  beauty  in  pictures  of  others. 
Tew  of  us  have  the  power  to  create,  but  most 
of  us  can  appreciate  the  beautiful  work  of 
others.  Yet  there  is  a  right  and  wrong  ex- 
pression in  photography  and  in  any  art  which 
It  is  well  to  understand.  The  sensualist  pho- 
tographer expresses  himself  through  his  senses. 
Only  the  animal  side  of  his  nature  appears,  be- 
cause he  believes  in  only  what  he  can  see, 
hear,  taste,  smell  and  feel.  His  life  of  license 
represses  the  life  of  the  spirit,  and  this  is  what 
it  is  to  lose  one's  soul  in  art  The  intellectual 
man  expresses  himself  through  his  mind  and 
spirit.  All  that  is  highest  and  best  in  him  is 
brought  out  by  intelligent  thought  and  his  soul 
waxes  strong  through  the  exercise  of  its  fac- 
ulties. That  is  what  it  is  to  save  one's  soul  in 
art.    Expression  is  life — repression  is  death. 

This  question  of  expression  through  the 
senses  or  through  the  spirit,  through  the  bodj 
or  through  the  soul,  has  been  the  pivotal  point 
of  all  philosophies  and  the  inspiration  of  all 
art  and  of  all  religions  from  the  beginning  of 
the  world.  Thoughtful  men,  for  ages,  have 
realized  these  truths  and  have  taught  the 
world,  by  precept  and  example,  to  forsake  the 
life  of  the  senses  and  devote  themselves  to  the 


life  of  the  spirit.  Ascetics  in  religion  fast  and 
suffer,  repress  the  faculties  of  the  body  that 
the  spirit  might  have  an  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise and  grow.  St  Francis  of  Assisi,  Ae  art- 
ist saint  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  a  type  of 
this  form  of  expression.  Probably  between 
these  two  extremes — ^the  license  and  the  sensu- 
alist and  the  radical  expression  of  the  relig- 
ious enthusiast — lies  the  truth  for  us,  but  just 
where  is  the  great  question;  and  the  desire  of 
one  person  wrio  thinks  he  has  discovered  the 
point  to  compel  all  other  men  to  stop  there  has 
led  to  war  and  strife  untold.  All  law  centres 
around  this  point:  What  shall  men  be  allowed 
to  do?    How  far  may  they  go? 

For  instance.  Count  Leo  Tolstoi,  that  great 
and  good  man,  once  a  worldling,  has  now 
turned  ascetic.  Not  caring  for  harmony  as 
expressed  in  color,  form  and  sound,  Tolstoi 
is  now  quite  willing  to  deprive  all  others  of 
those  things  which  minister  to  their  well  being. 
But  there  is  in  most  of  us  a  hunger  for  beauty, 
just  as  there  is  a  physical  hunger.  Beauty 
^eaks  to  our  spirits  through  the  senses ;  but 
Tolstoi  would  have  his  house  barren  without 
pictures  and  without  music,  and  he  advocates 
that  all  other  houses  should  be  likewise. 

Whether  the  race  will  ever  grow  to  the 
point  where  men  will  be  willing  to  leave  the 
matter  of  life  expression  to  the  individual  is  a 
question.  The  advocates  of  liberty  are  making 
progress.  The  race  is  getting  better.  Most 
men  are  anxious  to  do  what  is  best  for  them- 
selves and  least  harmful  for  others.  We  wait; 
we  hope. 

So  much  for  the  right  expression  of  the 
soul  in  picture-making. 

And  now,  in  conclusion,  summing  up  what 
little  I  have  tried  to  say  on  Professional  Por- 
traiture, remember  that  art  in  photography 
can  only  be  rightly  discerned  b/  the  spiritual 
minded.  The  essence  of  art,  that  without 
which  it  cannot  be  what  it  is,  is  only  of  the 
spirit.  In  a  photographic  masterpiece  it  is  not 
the  surface  of  the  picture  but  the  spirit  of  the 
artist  who  stands  behind  it  that  you  must  seek 
and  find,  to  appreciate  rightly  and  interpret 
that  picture. 

"Back  of  the  sound  broods  the  silence, 

Back  of  the  gift  stands  the  giver; 

Back  of  the  canvas  that  throbs 

The  painter  is  hinted  and  hidden. 

Into  the  statue  that  breathes 

The  soul  of  the  sculptor  is  bidden. 

Great  are  the  symbols  of  being. 

But  that  which  is  sjrmboled  is  greater." 

Beauty  of  music  does  not  exist  for  the  deaf, 
nor  beauty  of  painting  for  the  blind.  I  tell 
you  spontaneous  appreciation  of  beauty  in  art 
can  only  come  to  those  who  have  all  their  fac- 
ulties, and  a  deep  spiritual  insight  is  not  the 
least  of  them  for  the  photographer. 

We  are  so  engrossed  in  material  things  that 
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the  life  of  the  spirit  is  clogged,  diminished 
and  sometimes  destroyed.  Sensuality,  glut- 
tony and  a  life  of  license  represses  the  spirit, 
and  the  soul  does  not  blossom.  Harmony  as 
expressed  in  color,  form  and  sound  is  lost 
when  a  man's  soul  is  gone. 

Beauty  is  ^rn  of  the  spirit,  as  happiness  is 
born  of  life,  because  the  spirit  is  keenly  sensi- 
tive to  and  is  pained  by  lack  of  harmony,  just 
as  life  is  deadened  by  pain. 

Let  me  invite  you,  then,  to  embrace  this  love 
of  the  beautiful  in  art.  It  is  the  worship  of 
beauty  which,  in  its  turn,  is  only  a  manifesta- 
tion of  the  great  Creator  of  the  universe. 
Many  a  sacrifice  has  been  made,  since  time  be- 
gan, to  art,  the  expression  of  beauty,  and  to 
her  mother,  Nature.  The  saints  in  this  relig- 
ion are  the  great  artists  of  the  world,  the  mas- 
ters of  poetry,  music,  painting  and  sculpture. 
Their  lives  are  beacon  lights  that  form  an  ideal 
for  us  to  emulate.  Into  this  galaxy  of  great- 
ness the  photographer  may  one  day  come. 
His  prayer-book  is  his  camera.  His  pictures 
arc  his  prayers.  They  tell  of  his  love  of  art, 
in  form  and  color  and  the  sweep  of  beautiful 
lines.  Through  them  he  can  praise,  with  the 
touch  of  genius,  the  God  of  Nature  and  his 
works.  This  is  the  religion  of  the  beautiful 
and  the  secret  of  how  to  make  pictures.  If 
you  adopt  it  as  your  own  and  a  part  of  your 
daily  life  it  will  make  your  lives  sweet  to  live 
here  and  fill  the  hereafter  abundantly  for  you 
with  the  assurances  of  great  success  and  of 
divine  promise. 

Here  endeth  for  us  the  little  journey  on  Pro- 
fessional  Portraiture  in  the  United   States. 

I  turn  now  to  consider  with  you  the  second 
half  of  my  snbiect  as  announced:  A  National 
Academy  of  Photography. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  the  highest  art  authority  in  the 
"United  States,  and  the  Societv  of  American 
Artists  of  New  York,  declared  a  union  by  a 
formal  vote  of  both  bodies.  When  their  report 
IS  finally  adopted,  the  members  of  the  society 
who  are  not  already  in  the  Academv  will  be- 
come associates,  the  number  of  which  shall  be 
unlimited,  while  the  number  of  academicians 
will  be  limited  to  125  painters,  2^  sculptors  and 
^5  architects  or  engravers.  While  we  wel- 
come this  union  of  forces  as  furnishing  a 
needed  impetus  to  the  cause  of  American  art 
and  artists,  one  cannot  resist  the  feeling  that 
the  addition  of  the  word  photographer  to  those 
eligible  for  the  honors  of  this  Academy  would 
"have  honored  them  and  would  have  strength- 
ened the  influence  of  the  Academy  with  those 
who  arc  honestly  looking  for  the  manifesta- 
tion of  art  in  any  form.  (Applause.)  Amer- 
ican photography,  to-day,  is  showing  art  in 
a  greater  degree  than  one  may  find  in  most 
contemporary  exhibitions  of  paintings;  and 
while  we  do  not  claim  for  our  medium  an 
equality  with  painting  in  the  matter  of  artistic 
expression,  we  do  insist  that  photography  is 


beinflr  exploited,  of  late  years,  more  intelli- 
gently as  a  mode  of  real  art  expression  than 
some  of  the  older  mediums.  There  are  many 
photographs  hung  in  our  exhibitions  to-day 
that  represent  real  art— genuine,  vital,  personal 
art  Though  still  an  undeveloped  medium 
compared  with  painting,  and  though  fettered 
with  technical  difficulties,  when  photography 
goes  back  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  art, 
recognizes  design  and  instils  life  into  a  picture 
by  enhancing  the  blacks  and  vitalizing  the 
lights  into  soft  gradations  of  light  and  shade, 
the  man  who  does  this  is  an  artist,  though  his 
recognition  as  such  may  be  delayed  by  preju- 
dice, ignorance,  or  ill-advised  conservatism. 

In  order  that  you  may  understand  this  mat- 
ter better,  here  is  my  proposition.  The  pho- 
tographic profession  to-day  in  America  is  on 
an  unsettled  basis.  There  is  no  authoritative 
body  to  settle  finally  the  true  standard  of  art 
in  photography.  The  highest  authority  on  art 
matters  in  the  United  States  has  refused  or 
neglected,  as  we  have  just  seen,  officially  to 
recognize  photography  as  an  art  worthy  to  be 
ranked  with  painting,  sculpture,  architecture  or 
engraving.  I  ask  whether  or  not  this  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Photographers'  Associa- 
tion of  America,  which  for  26  years  has  been 
deeply  concerned  with  the  advancement  of 
professional  photography  in  the  United  States, 
is  not  in  a  position  to-day  to  shape  public  opin- 
ion aggressively  where  it  touches  upon  photo- 
graphic interests?  (Applause.)  Whether  you 
are  not  called  upon  as  a  body  to  take  some 
definite  action  to  protect  these  interests  and 
secure  some  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the 
properly  constituted  authorities  in  the  United 
States  for  the  art  we  love  so  well? 

I  submit  that  the  N.  Y.  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  points  the  way  for  you  to  follow.  That 
this  is  especially  to  be  commended  as  worthy 
of  your  attention  at  this  time — when  the  high- 
est tribunal  of  fine  arts  in  the  world,  the  Paris 
Salon,  has  accepted  and  hung  photographs  side 
by  side  with  etchings,  engravings,  lithographs 
and  other  forms  of  the  graphic  art — when  the 
Austrian  Reichstat  which  mqv  be  coTnnared 
to  our  Houses  of  Congress,  has  definitely  de- 
cided within  a  few  days  that  photography  is 
not  a  mechanical  process  in  Austria  at  least 
but  a  fine  art, — ^that  at  the  three  great  fine 
arts  exhibits  of  Germany,  Dresden,  Munich 
and  Berlin,  photographs  are  received  and  hung 
without  restriction  or  discrimination, — finally 
that  at  nearly  all  the  recent  international 
photographic  exhibitk>ns  held  in  Europe,  in 
England  or  on  the  C'>ntin'»r»t  the  vano-'s  Team- 
ed and  artistic  bodies  of  the  world  accept 
photography  as  a  fine  art  without  equivoca- 
tion or  reserve.    (Applause.) 

In  conversation  recently  with  President 
Heam  a  man  o^  larg**  views,  anH  broad  svrr- 
pathies  where  the  profession  of  photography  is 
concerned,  he  admitted  that  the  most  import- 
ant  issue   confronting   the   profession   in   this 
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country  to-day  was  its  general  educational 
status.  This,  he  declared,  must  be  raised  or 
professional  photography,  in  the  United  States, 
would  go  backward.  It  was  necessary  he 
thought  to  formulate  some  plan  whereby  the 
most  advanced  members  of  the  profession 
would  be  properly  rewarded  for  their  superior 
knowledge  and  skill  in  the  art.  (Applause.) 
And  he  has  asked  me  to  lay  before  you  and 
advocate  a  National  Academy  of  Photogra- 
phy as  the  best  available  means  for  the  in- 
tellectual advancement  of  the  profession.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

The  aim  will  be  to  bring  into  closer  union 
the  best  photographers  of  the  country,  there- 
by promoting  an  exchange  of  ideas  that  will 
broaden  their  views  and  eliminate  narrow, 
harsh  and  prejudiced  opinions  regarding  pho- 
tography and  art.  In  thus  concentrating  the 
best  minds  in  photography,  their  organized 
thought  is  bound  to  surpass  any  advantage 
individual  knowledge  may  bring  and  can  be 
used  to  greater  advantage  in  promoting  the 
best  interests  of  the  profession  at  large. 
Provision  can  be  made  in  such  a  way  to  stim- 
ulate original  research  and  to  foster  and  en- 
courage organized  thought  upon  artistic  pho- 
tographic subjects.  Furthermore,  membership 
can  be  so  guarded  that  neither  money  nor  in- 
fluence can  take  the  place  of  genuine  knowl- 
edge and  ability.     (Applause.) 

The  main  purpose  of  the  Academy  being 
educational,  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 
photography  as  an  art  should  be  the  standard 
of  excellence.  The  Academy  would  always  be 
in  advance  of  general  public  knowledge  and 
general  public  taste  on  this  subject  and  by 
raising  its  own  moral,  artistic  and  profession- 
al standards  to  the  highest  point,  it  would 
do  its  share  towards  elevating  the  entire  pro- 
fession. 

Of  course  this  suggestion,  however  meritor- 
ious, will  be  criticised.  But  criticism  to  stand 
should  be  just  and  fair.  I  know  that  it  will 
meet  with  opposition  from  the  shallow  minded 
photographers  who  will  be  opposed  to  any  test 
which  will  uncover  their  pretentions  and  will 
separate  them  from  the  better  minds  in  the 
profession.  As  he  stands  to-day  the  really 
well  educated  photographer  has  no  advantage 
over  the  fakir  in  the  profession.  (Applause.) 
There  should  be  some  protection  extended  to 
the  more  intellectual  members— and  the  Acad- 
emy I  propose  would  do  this.  It  would  cre- 
ate a  condition  whereby  a  worthy  photogra- 
pher would  be  recognized  for  his  study,  ability 
and  advanced  knowledge  and  be  so  well  re- 
warded that  he  would  strain  every  nerve  to 
gain  this  reward. 

Some  will  say  that  this  Academy  creates 
class  distinctions,  which  is  true,— the  purpose 
of  the  undertaking  will  be  to  select  the  real 
sincere  scrupulous  worker  from  the  fakir.  Those 
who  object  to  this  will  be  those  only  who  are 


afraid  to  come  to  a  show  down  and  be  meas- 
ured by  academic  standards.    (Applause.) 

Finally  it  will  not  in  any  way  interfere  with 
this  Association  but  will  only  represent  a 
step  in  advance  and  a  wide  field  for  its  activi- 
ties. How  would  it  do  this?  By  officially  rec- 
ognizing the  photographer  who  is  an  artist. 
Being  a  body  with  authority  they  could  single 
out  great  ability  and  confer  honor  for  ad- 
vanced knowledge  and  superior  excellence  in 
the  profession.  They  could  make  it  impera- 
tive that  a  man  reach  a  certain  educational 
standard  before  he  could  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  with  those  who  had  qualified  in  a  higher 
class.  Such  a  condition  would  soon  force 
every  man  in  the  profession  to  aim  at  greater 
efficiency  in  picture  making  if  he  wished  to 
succeed, — a  condition  devoutly  to  be  wished 
for. 

It  might  be  objected  that  this  would  create 
class  distinction  in  the  profession,  which  is 
true  to  a  measure  since  the  acknowledged 
leaders  in  photography  would  then  be  in  a 
class  separate  from  the  second  and  third  rate 
men.  But  this  is  not  an  altogether  unmixed 
evil,  since  everybody  knows  there  are  degrees 
of  excellence  in  every  profession  and  no  one 
will  seriously  object  to  this,  except,  as  I  have 
said,  those  photographers  who  are  afraid  to 
come  to  a  show  down  and  be  measured  by 
academic  standards.  (Applause.)  Finally  the 
Academy  will  not  and  cannot  in  any  way  inter- 
fere with  the  work  of  this  Association  but 
rather  aid  in  building  it  up  one  step  higher, 
since  it  represents  a  step  in  advance  for  the 
profession,  it  only  widens  and  broadens  out 
the  field  of  your  activities.  You  are  engaged 
to-day  in  a  work  of  great  merit,  seeking  to 
establish  the  status  of  professional  pho- 
tography in  the  United  States.  You  are  earn- 
estly striving  to  evolve  a  new  profession  in 
art,  that  will  ultimately  take  rank  in  public 
opinion  little  if  any  below  that  of  the  painter, 
sculptor,  architect  or  engraver.  But  the  price 
of  your  success  will  be  eternal  vigilance  and 
constant  unceasing  eflFort.  Unless  you  push 
ahead  intelligently  and  push  hard  all  the 
time  there  will  be  no  progress,  there  will 
be  no  profession. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  New  York 
was  established  in  1806.  The  founders  were 
24  all  told;  16  painters,  i  sculptor,  2  archi- 
tects and  5  engravers.  The  early  presidents 
were  such  men  as  Chancellor  Livingstone,  De- 
witt  Clinton  and  Col.  John  Trumbull,  the 
painter.  In  1826  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse,  already 
alluded  to  as  the  friend  and  co-worker  with 
Dr.  Draper  in  photography,  led  a  revolt  against 
the  conservatism  of  the  Academy,  and  started 
a  society  for  the  promotion  of  the  arts  and 
the  assistance  of  art  students.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  New  York  Drawing  Association 
which  later  was  changed  to  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design.  Mr.  Morse  was  elected  presi- 
dent of  this   body  and  held  the  place   until 
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1845,  thereby  demonstrating  his  great  ability 
and  character  as  a  leader  in  the  art  world.  I 
speak  of  him  here  to  show  how  close  was  the 
connection  between  art  and  photography  even  in 
the  early  days  in  the  person  of  the  pioneers 
like  Samuel  Morse. 

The  late  George  William  Curtis,  a  few  years 
ago,  spoke  at  the  annual  banquet  of  the  Acad- 
emy. He  said  "Art  is  but  a  form  of  expres- 
sion, but  in  every  art  the  Mute  Milton  of  Gray 
of  the  Pictor  Ignotus  of  Browning  is  a  pathetic 
figure  of  the  imagination  not  of  life.  The 
Living  Milton,  in  whatever  form  of  art  ht 
may  appear,  seeks  first  to  sing,  but  the  instinct 
of  song  is  unsatisfied  if  his  singing  be  not 
heard.  Mr.  Emerson  was  once  asked  why  his 
interest  had  declined  in  a  youth  who  had 
seemed  to  him  full  of  promises.  With  his 
wise,  kind  smile  he  answered :  "When  I  found 
he  did  not  crave  an  audience  I  doubted  his 
genius." 

The  Academy  does  not  give  the  artist  genius, 
but  it  gives  him  genius  play.  It  gives  him 
the  audience  that  his  genius  craves  and  all  the 
artists  combing  and  concentrating  their  com- 
mon interests  in  the  Academy  surround  them- 
selves with  ever  accumulating  and  richer  tra- 
ditions. It  makes  them  felt  in  the  community 
as  an  aggressive  force  and  gives  them  the 
splendid  advantage  of  organized  power.  All 
this  and  more.  The  National  Academy  of 
Photography,  if  rightly  started,  will  do  for 
you.  It  wiU  mark  a  new  epoch  for  the  prog- 
ress of  professional  photography  in  Amer- 
ica. It  will  lift  your  profession  to  the  place 
where  God  meant  it  should  be  placed,  high 
up  among  the  arts  of  the  Twentieth  Century, 
useful,  beautiful,  honored  and  respected  wher- 
ever men  revere  the  beautiful  and  true  in 
art.     (Applause.) 

President  Hearn:  1  will  only  appoint 
one  committee  at  this  time,  that  on  the 
Rules  and  Resolutions:  Mr.  George 
Nussbaumer,  Walter  Holliday,  and  Mr. 
Kern,  of  Chicago. 

We  will  now  have  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  an  address  on  a  subject 
which  is  of  vital  importance  to  us  all, 
that  on  the  subject  of  graft.  Mr.  Alfred 
Holden,  the  exponent  of  such  a  thing  of 
dignity,  will  address  us.    (Applause.) 

Address  by  Mr.  Alfred  Holden. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
The  President  of  your  Association  sometime 
ago  wrote  to  me  and  requested  that  I  talk 
on  the  subjest  of  graft.  Sometimes  I  have 
been  puzzled  to  know  what  the  President 
meant,  whether  it  was  to  be  a  compliment 
or  not  as  I  am  from  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsyl- 


vania (Laughter  and  applause),  and  as  you 
all  know  that  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  one  great  city  in  this  country  has  been 
performing  her  duty  nobly  and  well  through 
the  uprising  of  her  citizens  in  eliminating  graft 
from  pubhc  office.  (Applause.)  I  feel  proud 
as  a  citizen  of  Philadelphia,  in  being  one  who 
fought  in  the  ranks  for  the  elimination  of  that 
which  is  a  blot  and  a  disgrace  upon  every 
city,  every  state,  and  has  been  of  the  United 
States,  and  God  speed  the  time  when  graft 
may  be  eliminated  entirely.     (Applause.) 

The  last  clause  of  Article  V.  of  the  Amend- 
ments to  the  Constitution  reads:  "Nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use  with- 
out just  compensation.  And  a  mighty  useful 
clause  it  has  been  for  upholding  justice  against 
demagoguery  and  thoughtless  impetuosity  that 
would  have  corrected  an  abuse  by  a  crime. 
Suppose  that  clause  had  been  so  written  that 
it  read:  ''Nor  shall  private  property  be  taken 
for  public  use  or  public  property  for  private 
use  without  just  compensation."  How  it 
would  have  stopped  the  impudence  of  grabbers 
of  franchises  and  other  public  properties,  and 
the  rascality  of  legislators!  How  much  in- 
justice and  exasperation  it  would  have  pre- 
vented!    (Applause.) 

We  live  our  lives  as  men  and  women,  aris- 
ing in  the  morning,  retiring  at  night,  but  in 
these  few  hours  we  begin  at  once,  if  we  are 
men  and  women  rightly  put  together  with  good 
seeing  minds,  and  think  how  shall  we  ac- 
complish our  work  this  day?  How  much  have 
we  to  do  and  how  well  shall  we  do  it?  If  we 
can  say  this,  and  we  can  begin  the  morning 
thankful  for  the  rest  we  have  been  given  dur- 
ing the  night,  with  a  clear  head,  with  a  warm 
heart,  and  an  honest  thought,  and  hammer 
along  through  the  day  with  that  thought,  we 
shall,  as  photograhpers,  keeping  that  one 
thought  in  view,  change  the  status  of  our 
profession,  bearing  it  into  greater  respect  than 
it  has  to-day  before  the  public,  and  we  shall 
achieve  wonderful  and  grand  things  for  our- 
selves because  by  honesty,  fair  dealing,  giving 
value  and  just  compensation  we  shall  arise 
in  the  estimation  of  our  patrons  and  our  pro- 
fession will  be  dignified  and  glorified  every 
day  that  we  work  in  it.    (Applause.) 

Graft  evidences  itself  in  many  ways  and  here 
is  a  little  story  that  I  want  to  read  to  you. 
I  cannot  think  out  stories.  I  cannot  carry 
stories  in  my  mind.  I  cannot  bother  particu- 
larly with  notes,  but  think  at  the  same  time 
you  will  pardon  me  if  I  once  in  a  while  read  a 
story  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  a  point. 

The  wife  of  a  Philadelphia  clergyman  recent- 
ly sold  a  box  of  waste  paper  to  a  ragman. 
In  the  box  were  a  lot  of  manuscript  sermons 
of  her  husband's.  A  month  or  so  thereafter, 
the  ragman  again  came  around,  and  asked  if 
the  lady  had  any  more  sermons  to  sell.  "I 
have  some  waste  paper,"  said  she,  "but  why 
should  you  particularly  want  sermons  ?"  "Well, 
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mum,  you  see  I  did  so  well  with  them  that 
I  got  here  a  month  ago.  I  got  sick  up  in  Al- 
toona,  and  a  preacher  there  boarded  me  and  my 
horse  for  a  couple  of  weeks  for  that  box  of 
sermons,  because  I  hadn't  any  money.  Since 
then,  he's  got  a  great  reputation  in  those  parts 
as  a  preacher.  Til  give  ten  cents  a  pound  for 
all  you  have."     (Applause  and  laughter.) 

The  meaning  of  the  word  graft  as  I  have 
taken  it  from  the  dictionary  does  not  speci- 
fically authorize  the  use  of  the  word  as  we 
have  used  it  in  modern  times.  Many  of  us, 
not  being  farmers,  have  used  the  word  graft 
in  such  a  way  that  we  have  forgotten  the  or- 
chard and  the  plant  and  the  green  vegetation 
which  Almighty  God  puts  before  us  every 
day.  Graft  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  is 
a  shoot  or  scion  taken  from  one  tree  and 
placed  on  to  another  and  attached  to  it.  A 
graft  on  to  another  tree  is  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  the  tree  and  carrying  out  an  ex- 
periment as  to  whether  it  will  be  a  success 
or  not,  because  grafts  are  not  all  successes, 
as  many  of  them  in  Philadelphia,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, found  out.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is 
something  that  really  does  not  belong  to  the 
parent  body.  It  is  something  that  until  the 
graft  is  made,  lives  out  its  own  life  in  its 
own  particular  way.  But  if  the  graft  in  that 
sense  be  successful  we  get  an  improvement 
perhaps  in  the  fruit  that  we  eat  and  in  the 
vegetable  that  we  eat,  but  a  plain,  outright, 
out  and  out,  measley,  mean,  contemptible  graf- 
ter is  a  man  who  is  a  trickster,  and  a  man  who 
attaches  himself  to  a  body  he  ought  not  to 
attach  himself  to,  for  his  own  interests,  (Ap- 
plause) in  an  act  of  glorification  or  accretion, 
but  an  act  despicable  from  its  very  make-up 
and  an  act  which  carries  evil  wherever  it 
goes. 

Now  let  us  take  this  into  consideration: 
that  to  improve,  to  do  good  work,  to  create 
great  things,  we  must  be  everlastingly  at  it,  not 
leaving  or  casting  out  of  our  minds  the  purest 
of  thought  and  purpose. 

As  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  meanest 
kinds  of  graft  that  I  know  of,  a  certain  little 
girl  named  Katie,  employed  by  a  certain  firm, 
not  having  the  freedom  of  the  pond  in  winter, 
not  having  the  beautiful  country  existence, 
was  going  one  morning  down  to  her  employ- 
ment. The  frost  had  been  getting  bold,  and 
it  had  frozen  a  slide  along  the  street  some- 
wheres,  the  delight  of  every  child,  and  many 
of  you  have  got  your  bumps  by  reason  of  that 
slide's  existence.  The  little  girl  withstood 
the  temptation  for  several  days,  but  finally  she 
could  not  withstand  it  longer,  and  one  morn- 
ing as  she  was  going  to  her  work  she  saw 
that  slide  and  off  she  went  sliding  along. 
The  consequence  was  that  she  was  late  for 
her  employment  for  two  minutes,  and  she  was 
fined  two  cents  for  those  two  minutes  that  she 
was  late.    That  is  one  form  of  graft.    A  child 


is  a  child,  and  should  have  every  opportunity 
of  growth,  mentally  and  otherwise,  and  how 
can  a  child  better  get  it  than  by  exercise  as 
nature  and  the  child's  mind  and  inventive 
quality  provides  for  it?  Let  us  cast  out  ol 
our  minds  all  of  these  little  mean  things  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  the  advantage  of  the 
other  fellow.  Let  us  take  into  our  minds  this 
quality:  I  have  made  a  bargain  with  one  of 
my  sitters  to  do  a  certain  kind  of  work, — 
let  us  enter  into  that  bargain  conscientiously, 
carefully  and  slowly;  don't  hurry;  don't  make 
a  mistake  in  your  hurry  that  you  will  regret 
having  made  afterwards,  but  let  us  say  this, 
let  us  jot  down,  because  our  memories  some- 
times fail  us, — let  us  jot  down  the  facts  of  the 
case,  and  if  we  make  even  a  dollar  job,  let 
us  give  a  dollar  and  one  cent's  worth. 
(Applause).  If  we  make  a  ten  dollar  job, 
don't  give  them  three  dollar's  worth.  It  is 
wrong;  it  is  not  honest  and  it  is  graft.  Lei 
us,  as  photographers,  be  honest,  honorable  and 
good  citizens.     (Applause.) 

The  boy  who  is  conscious  that  he  has  a 
fortune  awaiting  him  says  to  himself,  "What 
is  the  use  of  getting  up  early  in  the  morning 
and  working  one's  life  out?  I  have  money 
enough  coming  to  me  to  take  care  of  me  as 
long  as  I  live."  So  he  turns  over  and  takes 
another  nap,  while  the  boy  who  has  nothing 
in  the  world  but  his  own  self  to  depend  upon 
feels  the  spur  of  necessity  forcing  him  out  of 
bed  in  the  morning.  He  knows  there  is  no 
other  way  open  for  him  but  the  way  of  strug- 
gle. He  has  nobody  to  lean  on, — ^nobody  to 
help  him.  He  knows  that  it  is  a  question  of 
either  being  a  nobody  or  getting  up  and  hust- 
ling for  dear  life.  Thus  shrewd  Nature,  in 
making  man  get  that  which  he  wants  most 
by  the  way  of  necessity,  brings  about  her  great 
ends  of  civilization  and  character  development 
of  the  race.  The  money,  the  property,  the 
position  are  small  things  in  comparison  with 
the  man  she  is  after.  What  price  will  nature 
not  pay  for  a  man?  She  will  put  him  through 
the  hardest  school  of  discipline,  and  train 
him  for  years  in  the  great  university  of  ex- 
perience, in  order  to  perfect  her  work.  The 
more  money  or  property  the  man  gets  on  the 
way  is  only  incidental  Nature  is  after  the 
man.  She  does  not  care  a  fig  for  the  money, 
in  comparison ;  but  she  will  pay  any  price 
for  a  human  giant.  "I'm  not  wasting  my  sym- 
pathy on  the  children  of  the  poor,"  says  U. 
S.  Senator  J.  P.  Dolliver,  once  a  poor  boy 
himself.  "What  little  sympathy  I  have  I  wifl 
give  to  the  children  of  the  rich.  If  you  have 
one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  give  it  to  a 
boy  to  start  him  out  in  life,  he  doesn't  start 
I  suggest  keeping  that  hundred  thousand  and 
that  boy  apart ;  it  will  be  better  for  a  boy.  The 
cabin  where  Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  did 
not  shelter  the  childhood  of  a  king,  but  some- 
thing better  than  a  king — a  man.    (Applause.) 
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Let  us  take  this  little  portion  of  a  clipping 
to  our  own  hearts.  Let  us  go  back  to  our  work, 
let  us  go  back  to  our  homes  more  determined 
that  we  will  glorify  the  fact  that  we  live,  as 
good,  honest,  poor  men  and  women,  pure  in 
thought,  pure  in  mind,  using  every  effort  to 
cast  a  glow  about  us  that  will  encourage  and 
lift  up  the  other  fellow,  casting  away  from 
us  everything  which  will  depreciate  or  pros- 
titute the  mind,  that  is  trying  to  do  greater 
things.  Let  us  use  every  effort  as  individ- 
uals to  bring  about  the  greatest  good  to  the 
greatest  number,  and  particularly  in  photo- 
graphy let  us  cast  out  graft,  all  meanness,  and 
let  us  be  broad  minded,  great  big  men  and  wo- 
men, not  alone  our  own  selves  and  for  our 
own  aggrandizement  and  our  pleasure.  The 
happiest  times  of  my  life  are  those  when  I  am 
doing  something  for  the  other  fellow  without 
the  consideration  of  the  dollar,  and  I  want 
to  put  into  your  hearts  the  same  thought  and 
the  same  action,  and  I  feel  just  now  that  I 
would  like  to  pass  the  feelings  that  I  have  just 
now  into  your  hearts  that  we  may  be  that 
which  we  ought  and  are  intended  to  be — men. 
Thank  you.     (Applause.) 

Before  I  go  down  I  want  to  ask  a  favor. 
We  have  been  for  these  last  three  days  work- 
ing very  hard  to  get  all  the  exhibits  in  shape. 
Most  of  them  are  in  place  in  the  professional 
line,  and  those  which  pertain  particularly  to 
our  Asociation.  Upstairs  is  a  beautiful  col- 
lection of  pictures,  the  Second  American  Sal- 
on, worth  while  your  study  and  worth  while 
your  thought,  and  if  I  can  get,  this  afternoon, 
about  fifteen  or  twenty  husky  fellows,  quick 
and  nimble  fingered,  to  help  there  upstairs, 
we  will  get  these  things  in  shape.  We  have 
two  rooms  already  together,  but  it  has  been 
a  big  work.  Get  together  and  in  three  hours 
we  will  have  the  job  done.  Anybodv  who 
wants  to  help  come  to  us  after  dinner,  and 
give  us  your  good  hand  and  your  good  will. 
(Applause.) 

President  Hearn:  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce to  the  members  here  present  that, 
owing  to  being  the  first  day  and  the  im- 
possibility of  many  who  arrived  on  early 
morning  trains  to  get  here  in  season  for 
the  opening,  that  it  has  been  deferred,  as 
you  see,  until  a  little  later.  To-morrow 
morning,  however,  we  desire  to  com- 
mence at  9.30  sharp.  Will  you  kindly 
help  us  to  carry  it  out? 

The  duty  falls  upon  me  now  of  ad- 
dressing you,  and  in  so  doing  I  will  try 
to  be  as  brief  as  possible. 

Photographers'  Copyright  League  of 

America. 
In  reviewing  present  conditions  of  matters 


which  have  become  more  or  less  prominent 
during  the  past  year,  that  of  the  Photograph- 
ers' Copyright  League  of  America  is  render- 
ed at  this  time  particularly  important.  While 
to  some,  this  may  not  now  appear  as  of  per- 
sonal interest,  yet  even  from  this  point  of 
view  circumstances  may  arise  in  the  practice 
of  our  vocation,  when  a  just  copyright  law 
may  largely  nullify  in  importance  those  mat- 
ters which  now  engross  your  attention.  With 
others  these  conditions  do  already  exist. 

This  Copyright  League  has  been  organized 
for  a  number  of  years,  being  "established  to 
secure  and  protect  Photographic  Copyrights, 
to  suppress  pirficies,  and  generally  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  the  Profession.'*  It  has, 
as  you  see,  taken  unto  itself  a  very  important 
task  to  perform,  involving  much  labor  and  ex- 
pense, with  very  close  and  alert  attention. 
The  emplo)rment  of  able  counsel  has  become 
necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of  Photo^ 
graphers  as  a  whole  against  other  interests 
which  would  be  much  benefited  if  the  works 
of  photographers  were  unjustly  discriminated 
against;  either  by  being  left  out  entirely  from 
protection  in  the  proposed  new  bill  that  is 
to  be  formulated,  or  if  the  protection  granted 
us  were  to  become  entirely  inadequate. 

The  members  of  this  League  embrace  re- 
presentative photographers  all  over  the  coun-. 
try,  many  of  them  highly  esteemed  members 
of  our  Association,  while  the  broad  demo- 
cratic'spirit  that  dominates  their  arduous  and 
unself7sh  labors,  is  such  that  entitles  them  to 
your  loyal  and  cordial  support. 

The  report  of  the  Legislative  Committee  of 
the  League  as  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
Copyright  Law,  soon  to  be  enacted,  will  be 
presented  to  you  at  another  session  of  this 
Convention;  to  which  at  that  time  I  would 
commend  your  close  attention. 

The  Earthquake  Disaster  at  San 
Francisco, 

The  practical  destruction  by  earthquake  of 
the  beautiful  city  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  at- 
tendant disastrous  results  equally  as  appal- 
ling elsewhere  in  that  zone  of  disaster,  with 
the  great  loss  of  life,  breaking  up  of  families, 
is  a  horror  of  too  recent  an  occurrence  for 
us  to  be  other  than  very  solicitous  as  to  the 
future  welfare  of  all  those  who  in  the  brief 
spell  of  a  few  minutes  were  made  homeless, 
stripped  of  all  their  posessions,  and  rendered 
incapable  by  reason  of  this  calamity  of  ob- 
taining a  means  of  support  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

Naturally  the  photo^aohers  o^  the  rest  of 
the  country  becoming  solicitous  for  the  wel- 
fare of  our  professional  brothers,  warranted 
the  organization  in  New  York  and  Boston 
of  two  Relief  Committees,  to  raise  subscrip- 
tions for  their  benefit ;  both  Committees  (which 
subsequently  united  as  a  joint  committee  im- 
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der  the  name  of  the  National  Relief  Com- 
mittee for  California  photographers)  have 
with  the  Rochester  section  of  the  P.  P.  S.  of 
New  York,  and  other  independent  sources,  been 
the^  means  of  raising  much  needed  funds  for 
their  present  necessities,  which  have,  as  I  under- 
stand, been  dispatched  to  them.  From  reports 
received  the  need  is  still  very  great,  and 
your  contributions  without  restrictions  as  to 
how  the  same  are  to  be  applied  by  their  Re- 
lief Committee,  are  most  urgently  requested 
from  our  members.  Our  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Frank  R.  Barrows,  is  empowered  to  receive 
subscriptions  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  hoped 
by  your  presiding  officer  that  there  will  be 
many  who  will  aid  in  the  work  of  relief. 

I  wish  to  draw  your  atention  to  our  Con- 
stitution. 

This  consists  of  fTve  articles: 

The  first  one  relates  to  objects  of  this  or- 
ganization and  the  principles  that  underly  its 
existence. 

The  second  relates  to  membership  and  mat- 
ters pertaining  thereto. 

The  third  to  the  officers  and  their  instruc- 
tions and  duties. 

The  fourth  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
the  Committee  on  the  Progress  of  Photog- 
raphy. 

The  fifth  to  the  altering  or  amending  of  the 
Constitution,  as  to  how  it  shall  be  done,  etc. 

It  is,  however,  in  relation  to  Article  i,  which 
consists  of  four  sections,  that  I  wish  to  ad- 
dress you,  and  this  Article  I  will  now  read 
to  you: 

This  Association  shall  be  called  The  Pho- 
tographers, Association  of  America.  Its  aim 
shall  be  to  unite  the  photographers  of  this 
country  in  the  following  objects : 

I.  To  improve  the  science  and  art  of  pho- 
tography by  diffusing  scientific  knowledge 
among  its  members,  fostering  photographic 
literature,  stimulating  discovery  and  invention, 
and  encouraging  the  product  and  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  many  articles  required  for  photo- 
graphic use. 

The  idea  of  the  first  sentences  of  Section  I, 
of  this  Article,  which  is  to  improve  the  science 
and  art  of  photography,  stimulating  discov- 
ery and  invention,  and  diffusing  the  same 
among  our  members  by  fostering  photographic 
literature,  you  will  readily  preceive  has  al- 
ways been  our  policy,  while  the  continued 
growth  and  multiplicity  of  our  photographic 
literature  including  our  own  annual  publica- 
tion now  in  its  fourth  year,  has  been  the 
means  of  widely  exploiting  all  matters  of  in- 
terest to  our  members. 

The  last  clause  of  this  Section  is  "Encour- 
aging the  product  and  manufacture  of  the 
many  articles  required  for  Photographic  use." 
(Applause.)  This  we  individually  and  as  an 
Association  have  always  done,  especially  so 
since  the  most  excellent  precedent  established 
by  some  former  administration,  of  reserving 


the  afternoons  of  our  Convention  days  for  the 
Manufacturer  and  Dealer  for  the  exhibition 
and  sale  of  their  wares,  has  been  practically 
adhered  to. 

In  this  connection  it  is  fitting  to  call  to 
your  notice  a  matter  that  has  on  several  oc- 
casions come  to  the  attention  of  us  all,  and 
that  is,  the  discussion  of  the  elimination  of  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers  from  our  Conven- 
tion. The  wisdom,  propriety  and  advisability 
of  this  step  I  very  much  question,  for  while 
the  voting  power  to  do  so  may  appear  to  be 
given  us,  it  can  only  be  done  by  such  alter- 
ation in  our  Constitution  as  to  practically  dis- 
rupt our  Association.  We  would  also  in  ad- 
dition, be  shorn  of  a  large  part  of  that  mem- 
bership which  is  now  kept  up  year  after  year, 
while  our  active  members  largely  fluctuate, 
becoming  active  only  when  the  Convention 
returns  again  to  that  locality. 

The  moral  obligation  that  we  are  under  to 
our  Association  members,  their  position  in  the 
right  of  equity,  and  our  sense  of  justice  pre- 
cludes any  adverse  serious  consideration  of 
this  subject. 

The  tenor  of  the  whole  section  of  this  Ar- 
ticle of  our  Constitution  is  also  entirely  at 
variance  with  the  proposed  idea.  If  this  were 
done  it  would  tend  towards  obstructing  the 
broad  spirit  of  that  noble  band  of  veterans, 
many  of  whom  have  now  passed  away,  who, 
while  actuated  by  the  loftiest  ideals  of  prog- 
ress of  our  Art-science,  possessed  as  well, 
true  brotherly  affection  towards  those  men 
whose  inventions  and  improvements  enabled 
them,  as  well  as  ourselves,  as  users  of  their 
products,  to  acquire  greater  proficiency  in  our 
chosen  vocation. 

We  are  sailing  under  a  constitution  where 
we  are  obligated  to  "unite  the  photographers 
of  this  country  in  certain  objects,"  and  the 
opportunity  of  enabling  the  manufacturers  of 
our  lenses,  cameras,  papers,  shutters,  mounts 
and  backgrounds  to  exhibit  what  they  have  to 
a  thousand  or  more,  "is  stimulating  discov- 
eries and  inventions"  (applause)  on  their  nar* ; 
and  is  likewise  "encouraging  the  product  and 
the  manufacture  of  the  many  articles  required 
for  photographic  use,"  since  by  these  means, 
they  can  display  their  goods  to  a  very  lar^e 
proportion  of  our  members,  who  are  equally 
as  desirous  of  seeing  them,  as  they  are  of 
listening  to  our  lecturers,  or  studying  the  ex- 
hibits. 

During  twenty-six  years  of  the  present  As- 
sociation, and  seven  years  of  its  predecessor — 
the  National  Photographic  Association — the 
photographer,  stock  dealer  and  manufactur- 
ers have  been  associated  together.  The  cause 
of  the  disruption  of  the  old  National  Photo- 
graphic Association  was  the  rival  commercial 
contentions,  and  their  being  too  closely  mixed 
up  in  the  conduct  of  the  conventions,  interfer- 
ing with  the  freedom  of  the  photosraphcrs. 
dominating   the    policies   and   controlling    the 
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selection  of  the  location  of  Conventions,  and 
largely  interfering  with  the  election  of  their 
officers.  Their  attendance  was  withdrawn  and 
in  1876  it  went  to  pieces.  The  birth  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America  in  1880, 
and  its  being  kept  alive  to  this  date,  is  in 
pursuance  of  the  entire  control  of  the  policies 
by  the  active  members,  and  while  we  are  still 
desirous  of  "encouraging  the  product  and  man- 
ufacture of  the  many  articles  required  for 
photographic  use,"  and  the  display  of  their 
goods  at  our  Conventions,  in  no  sense  do  we 
abate  a  single  iota  of  our  right  and  intent  to 
control  and  conduct  our  Association  to  the 
best  interests  of  all  our  members.  I  believe 
a  thorough  and  clear  understanding  of  this 
matter  has  been  rendered  necessary  at  this 
time  and  that  the  only  way  to  do  so,  has  been 
to  present  the  conditions  that  formerly  ex- 
isted during  the  life  of  the  National  Photo- 
graphic Association  and  to  show  the  solid  rock 
that  the  present  one  is  built  upon. 

The  personnel  of  our  entire  membership  has 
largely  changed  during  the  last  fifteen  years, 
and  tiiere  are  now  many  of  our  most  ener- 
getic members,  both  active  and  associate,  who 
have  no  knowledge  of  the  past  with  the  pit- 
falls that  our  elders  have  avoided  and  left 
with  this  coming  race  a  heritage  to  be  pre- 
served, conserved  and  handed  down  for  an- 
other twenty-six  or  more  years  yet  before  us. 
With  the  restlessness  of  youth  to  change  ex- 
isting conditions  radically  with  all  the  dangers 
attendant  upon  so  doing,  with  the  idea  that 
because  it  is  not  new,  that  it  must  necessarily 
be  bad,  they  would  risk  the  grand  future  pos- 
sible to  be  gained  by  having  the  glory,  strength 
and  beauty  of  our  beloved  Photographers'  As- 
sociation of  America,  bereft  of  the  adhesive- 
ness of  its  parts,  and  left  in  a  misshapen  con- 
dition, a  sight  to  behold  and  an  object  of 
pity  and  commiseration — ^and  for  what?  That 
we  may  try  an  experiment,  that  even  if  it 
should  result  in  eventual  success,  cannot  ac- 
complish a  single  thing  more  to  the  gk>ry  of 
our  profession  than  is  possible  to-day. 

For  twenty-six  years  we  have  been  a  large 
family — every  year  we  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  we  can  meet  again.  One  by  one, 
the  old  guard  are  departing,  and  new  members 
are  becoming  in  turn  more  and  more  a  famil- 
iar sight  to  us.  But,  brothers  and  sisters,  we 
love  our  whole  family.  We  cannot  view  with 
calmness  any  disruption  which  will^  split  u* 
up.  It  is  only  misunderstanding  that  is  threat- 
ening to  disrupt  us.  There  surely  is  nothing 
clsel  We  still  have  the  same  brotherly  affec- 
tion as  of  old.  We  may  all  be  at  fault,  that 
causes  this  indifference  on  the  part  of  some, 
intense  earnestness  in  opposition  on  the  part 
of  others;  it  may  be  that  I  am  to  blame  in 
not  welding  you  more  together.  Yes,  my 
friends,  I  will  take  the  blame  if  that  will  mend 
matters,  and  I  will  try  and  live  it  down,  but 


I  shall  always  want  to  come  and  see  us  all 
united— the  family  still  meeting  year  after 
year.     (Applause.) 

I  canot  possibly  look  with  calmness  at  the 
possibility  of  coming  here  and  not  seeing 
our  dear  Papa  Cramer,  who  nineteen  years 
ago  was  our  President,  but  who  to-day,  beloved 
above  all  men  in  our  ranks,  is  only  an  asso- 
ciate member,  to  be  legislated  out  of  member- 
ship.    (Applause.) 

Mr,  Cramer:  I  am  a  life  member;  you 
cannot  bar  me  out,  and  as  long  as  I  live 
I  hope  to  attend  your  conventions. 

President  Hearn :  You  will  not  permit 
this,  will  you,  Papa  Cramer? 

Mr.  Cramer:  No.  You  cannot  do  it; 
I  am  a  life  member ;  I  have  my  diploma. 
(Applause.) 

I  am  very  sorry  that  I  have  allowed  my 
feelings  to  delay  so  long  in  presenting  a 
matter  which  I  have  had  for  years  very  much 
at  heart  and  beg  your  indulgence  with  my 
personal  allusions  yet  to  come.  As  a  young 
man  I  often  allowed  myself  to  have  day 
dreams,  which  would  excite  my  ambition,  and 
which  never  failed  to  spur  me  on  to  see  if  I 
could  not  in  some  way,  and  at  some  time 
before  my  work  was  done,  be  the  means  of 
doing  some  good  in  this  art  and  have  some 
advancement,  however  slight,  result  from  my 
efforts.  We  all  have  had  the  same  experi- 
ence and  we  would  not  efface  them  from  our 
memory  even  if  we  could.  We  treasure  them 
too  highly. 

Ever  since  I  first  entered  in  photography 
as  a  boy  of  seventeen  I  have,  like  many  here 
to-day  been  passionately  devoted  to  it,— it 
has  been  the  ruling  passwn  of  my  life— this 
alone  explains  the  labors  I  have  gladly  put  in 
association  work,  and  my  interests  and  persist- 
ent effort  in  the  work  of  the  Lens  and  Brush 
Club  of  Boston.  It  also  answers  the  question 
that  so  many  have  asked  me,  as  to  how  I 
found  time  to  write  my  Professional  Portrait- 
ure series  in  Wilson's  Magazine  and  other 
things.  All  of  this  work  has  been  done  by 
studying,  working  and  writing  night  after 
night  for  weeks,  months  and  years,  and  often 
till  the  small  hours  in  the  morning.  Except- 
ing "The  Practical  Printer"  which  as  many 
know  was  written  in  my  youth,  I  have  never 
received  or  asked  a  cent  for  any  of  this  work 
in  my  life,  and  I  never  shall  receive  .n  cent. 
(Applause.) 

When  at  the  time  of  my  iinan-nious  election 
as  first-vice-president  of  this  Association  at 
Indianapolis,  I  foresaw  that  at  some  future 
time  it  was  possible  that  I  might  be  elected  to 
the  highest  official  position  of  honor  possible 
to  be  given  me,  I  then  saw  that  it  were  pos- 
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sible  if  I  could  persuade  you  to  grant  it,  that 
during  my  term  of  office  I  might  be  able  to 
launch  that  one  thing  which  photography 
needs  to-day — ^to  dignify  her  in  the  eyes  of 
the  world.  To  this  end  I  engaged  Mr.  Cum- 
mings  and  instructed  him  to  present  the  idea 
to  you  for  me,  knowing  full  well  that  he  could 
present  my  views  much  better  than  would 
be  possible  in  any  other  way.  I  refer  to  a 
National  Academy  of  Photography.  (Ap- 
plause.) The  masterly  manner  in  which  this 
has  been  presented  you  have  seen  and  heard. 
I  have  spoken  to  some  outside  people  about 
it,  and  they  have  one  and  all  invariably  told 
me  that  the  only  way  this  could  be  accom- 
plished is  by  affiliating  ourselves  with  some 
recognized  body  and  have  them  recognize  our 
right  to  make  a  bid  to  the  public  for  recog- 
nition of  this  attainment  for  photography. 
We  see  that  Austria  has  legislated  that  pho- 
tography is  elevated  as  a  fine  art,  and  when 
we  see  the  marvelous  work  of  R.  Duhrkoop 
of  Hamburg,  on  exhibition  upon  our  walls 
we  would  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Ger- 
many has  also  done  so.  That  we  have  artists 
in  our  country  to  whom  we,  as  a  duly  in- 
corporated body  for  twenty-six  years,  could 
with  propriety  •  elevate  to  this  position  of 
academicians  is  evident  beyond  question.  That 
this  honor  in  our  country  should  emanate 
from  an  Association  like  our  own  is  right 
and  proper.  That  we  should  do  this,  in  a 
broad  spirit  of  recognized  merit,  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  dignifying  of  our  Art,  with 
utter  freedom  from  jealousies  is  also  evident. 
It  should  at  the  same  time  be  beyond  the 
possibility  of  attainment  by  fraud  or  poli- 
tical wire  pulling,  or  less  the  whole  thing 
becomes  a  farce  and  the  laughing  stock  of 
Artists  everywhere. 

Dignify  our  great  artists,  and  let  them  thus 
selected  be  our  judges  as  to  whether  the  works 
of  our  members  at  our  future  annual  Con- 
a  member  would  entitle  any  of  us,  to  become 
a  member  of  the  Academy.  (Applause.)  This 
would  entirely  eliminate  the  question  of  priz- 
es, as  the  object  of  our  efforts  would  then 
be  pitched  to  far  greater  efforts  to  receive 
this  distinction  of  which  there  would  be  non& 
higher,  as  it  would  only  be  possible  by  the 
assent  of  an  honorable  body  of  men  whose 
personal  integrity  and  the  dignity  of  the  art 
would  compel  them  to  honor  those  who  should 
be  so  honored.  I  ask  your  serious  consider- 
ation of  this  matter,  and  ask  assent  for  the 
matter,  which  I  thoroughly  believe  is  possible 
and  at  the  same  time  will  be  the  grandest 
step  towards  dignifying  photography  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

Now,  a  few  words  as  to  the  present  CJon- 
vention : — 

The  Association's  Annual  and  our  much 
exploited  policy  of  this  Convention  is  known 
to  you  all. 


My  belief  that  at  least  one  Business  Con- 
vention is  a  necessity  has  been  proven  to  me 
many  times  since  I  inaugurated  this  policy. 
I  know  better  than  anyone  of  you  that  this 
is  a  fact,  as  it  is  not  possible  for  you  to  know 
the  contents  of  much  of  my  mail,  which  be> 
ing  of  a  conffdential  nature  was  not  even 
shown  or  commented  upon  to  my  brother 
officers. 

The  results  of  the  faithful  work  of  the 
best  Board  of  Officers,  that  any  executive 
ever  had  associated  with  him  is  now  being 
presented  to  you.  The  Convention  is  your 
own,  and  you  could  not  give  us  greater  pleas- 
ure than  by  making  it  a  democratic  one.  Your 
officers  are  here  to  serve  you.  I  thank  you. 
(Applause). 

We  have  promised  you  this  one  thing,  that 
there  will  be  plenty  of  opportunity  given  3rou 
for  talking,  for  the  expression  of  opinion 
from  our  members.  It  is  absolutely  beyond 
my  desires  to  have  the  speakers  whom  I  have 
selected  for  our  mutual  instruction  and  bene- 
fit to  do  all  the  talking.  One  of  the  hardest 
tilings  we  have  to  encounter  as  officers,  and 
that  has  been  the  experience  of  everybody  who 
has  had  anything  to  do  of  this  kind,  is  the  re- 
liance of  the  members  upon  two,  three  or 
four  very  nice  speakers,  and  letting  them 
take  possesion  of  the  Convention.  I  had  my 
mind  particularly  called  to  that  in  1901,  at 
the  Photographers*  Association  of  New  Eng- 
land, where  you  came  last  year.  At  that  Con- 
vention I  was  elected  its  President  for  the 
following  year.  In  looking  over  the  reports, 
of  course  there  are  many  bouquets  thrown 
as  naturally,  but  I  commenced  to  wonder  how 
many  there  were  that  took  part  in  the  Con- 
vention. I  ran  it  over.  How  many  people 
do  you  think  there  were  in  that  Convention 
of  four  days  who  had  anything  to  say  that 
was  reported  ?  About  five,  six  or  seven.  That 
was  disgraceful.  That  is  not  democracy,  and 
because  we  have  those  members  who  arc 
forced,  often,  to  take  the  platform  or  get 
up  in  their  seats  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
things  moving,  it  is  only  because  they  feci  it 
is  incumbent  upon  them  to  keep  things  going. 
You  must  not  think  that  that  is  because  these 
people  are  fond  of  talking.  They  sacrifice 
much  simply  to  do  you  good.  Now  this  time 
I  want  you  all  to  take  part  in  the  Convention. 
I  want  to  have  one  thing,  if  nothing  else, 
in  this  Convention — I  want  it  democratic.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

I    would   like   to  have   a   few   words   from 
Papa    Cramer. 

Before  Papa  Cramer  talks  I  want  him  to 
understand  one  thing.  He  did  not  under- 
stand my  talk  right.  I  said  this.  We  did 
not  want  to  come  here  and  find  Papa  Cramer 
not  here.  I  know  he  is  entitled  here  because 
he  was  our  President  nineteen  years  ago 
( Report Jcontinaed*on  page  405.) 


By  D   D.  Spellman,  Detroit,  Mich. 


WET  SNOW.        By  J.  H.  Field.  Berlin,  \A/is 


This  and  the  picture  faring  wore  selecled  from  the  series  ex- 
hibited at  the  National  Convention,  one  of  whieh  was  awarded 
the  !)hic  ribbon  of  the  Salon. 
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He  can  always  come  anyway;  but  there  are 
other  men  like  "Papa"  Cramer,  whom  \ye  would 
like  to  sec,  and  we  do  not  want  to  have 
them  legislated  out  of  office,  and  I  ask  Papa 
Cramer  to  help  us,  because  he  helps  every- 
body. 

Mr,  Cramer:  The  hour  is  already  too 
far  advanced.  I  guess  you  are  all  feel- 
ing like  going  to  lunch. 

(Cries  of  "On  the  platform,"  and  ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 
I  feel  so  much  honored  by  your  flatter- 
ing remarks  and  your  kind  words  that 
my  heart  is  full  of  joy  and  happiness.  It 
is  a  horror  to  have  the  idea  that  you  shall 
ever  shut  me  out  of  your  Association. 

President  Hearn :  We  never  will  do  it, 
Papa. 

Address  of  Papa  Cramer. 

And  deprive  me  of  the  one  pleasure  I  have 
during  the  whole  year,  to  be  with  you  dur- 
ing the  anual  convention.  It  always  makes 
me  one  year  younger  and  this  is  the  reason. 
(Applause.)  I  have  heard  so  many  flattering 
remarks  from  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and 
particularly  from  the  ladies  (Laughter),  and 
what  makes  me  look  so  well?.  It  is  because 
I  am  with  the  boys,  and  like  to  be  with  them. 
(Applause).  I  only  wish  that  when  we  once 
depart  from  this  world  and  go  on  the  other 
side,  of  which  we  know  very  little,  that  we 
will  have  our  annual  Convention  (Applause), 
come  together  and  see  our  old  friends. 

I  see  several  friends  whom  I  have  met 
many  years,  and  it  is  always  grand  satis- 
faction to  look  in  their  eyes  and  shake  hands 
with  them.  I  hope  that  this  pleasure  and 
this  happiness  will  not  be  taken  away  from  me. 
I  was  one  of  those  instrumental  in  drafting 
our  present  constitution  and  by-laws,  when, 
as  our  President  has  already  explained  to  you, 
it  was  the  intention  to  keep  those  interested 
in  our  beloved  art  of  photography  in  close 
touch  with  each  other.  Your  interests  and 
the  interests  of  the  manufacturer  or  getting 
closer,  and  by  your  demands  the  products 
are  steadily  improved,  and  to  sec  the  products 
of  the  manufacturers  is  as  much  of  interest 
to  you  as  it  is  of  interest  to  them  to  show 
to  you.  I  hope  that  nothing  wil  happen  to  mar 
these  pleasant  relations.     (Applause.) 

It  has  always  been  my  greatest  wish  on 
this  side  that  the  National  Association  of  Pho- 
tographers shall  prosper,  because  in  unity 
there  is  strength.  No  matter  how  many  as- 
sociations you  may  form  in  your  single  states, 
there  is  nothing  like  the  National,  to  meet 
friends  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  from 
the  far  West  as  well  as  from  the  far  East. 


I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  a  gentleman 
from  Los  Angeles  this  morning  whom  I  had 
not  seen  for  nine  years  and  he  had  been 
growing  so  much  larger  I  did  not  recognize 
him  any  more.  It  is  no  wonder.  Nine  years 
is  a  long  time  and  if  we  did  not  see  our 
friends  oftener  than  that  we  would  be  liable 
to  forget  For  that  reason  we  should  all  en- 
deavor to  keep  up  interest  in  the  National 
Convention  and  come  here;  and  here  is  the 
foundation  of  knowledge,  the  foundation  of 
progress,  and  I  am  very  much  pleased  to  hear 
such  good  ideas  and  able  propositions  as  we 
have  heard  this  morning  from  Mr.  Cummings' 
able  lecture  and  by  the  President's  ideas.  I 
hope  that  you  will  all  take  the  hint  of  the 
President— each  one  of  you  think  of  some 
topic  to  talk  about,  and  not  leave  it  to  only 
a  few.  It  all  does  the  country  good  and  it  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Association,  then  you 
can  reap  the  greatest  benefit  for  yourselves. 
The  Convention  is  just  what  you  make  of  it, 
and  it  is  in  your  hands,  as  the  President  has 
so  well  expressed  it.  (Applause.)  It  is  the 
same  as  if  you  go  out  to  a  picnic,  if  you 
don't  amuse  yourself,  and  don't  play  with  the 
party,  blame  it  on  yourself. 

During  the  existence  of  this  Association  I 
have  visited  each  and  every  one  in  all  tiie 
twenty-six  years,  except  that  in  Minneapolis 
when  I  was  confined  to  bed  and  very  si<i. 
The  fraternity  sent  me  a  beautiful  telegram, 
expressing  their  good  feelings  and  wishing  me 
a  good  speedy  recovery,  and  I  must  say  I 
never  felt  so  much  the  power  of  sympathy, 
the  power  of  love,  the  power  of  good  feeling, 
as  I  did  at  that  time.  It  improved  my  con- 
dition.    (Applause.) 

This,  mind  you,  is  an  Association  of  Photog- 
raphers. We  are  here  to  get  new  ideas,  to 
improve  our  work,  to  enrich  our  knowledge; 
but  there  is  also  another  purpose,  and  that 
is  to  foster  friendship  and  good  feeling  and 
sentiment.  When  things  are  going  so  far  that 
the  almighty  dollar  is  ruling  everything,  then 
I  say  life  is  not  worth  living.  (Applause.) 
We  do  wrong  to  put  the  golden  calf  on  the 
throne  and  bow  our  backs  to  it.  Let  us  re- 
tain our  soul,  our  sentiment;  try  to  make 
ourselves  and  everybody  that  we  come  in 
touch  with,  happy.  Be  to  this  world  as  much 
as  you  can,  and  the  world,  with  all  its  de- 
fects, will  be  a  heaven  to  you.  Let  us  be  hap- 
py and  study  that  great  philosophy  to  make 
others  happy.    Thank  you.     (Applause.) 

President  Hearn:  Now  you  have  had 
talks  upon  two  or  three  different  sub- 
jects. Is  there  znythmg  more  to  be  said 
on  these  subjects  by  any  of  the  members 
present? 

(Motion  to  adjourn  seconded  and  car- 
ried.) 
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Second  Session — Wednesday  Morning. 

The  Convention  was  called  to  order  at 
ten  o'clock,  President  Hearn  in  the  chair. 

President  Hearn:  We  will  listen  to 
some  communications  that  have  been  sent 
in  to  us. 

Milwaukee,  Wisconsin,  August  6,  1906.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Medlar,  Secy.  Photographers'  Associa- 
tion of  America,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.  My 
dear  Sir:  I  regret  very  much  that  I  cannot 
attend  the  convention.  Pressure  of  business 
prevents  me  from  going  at  this  time.  En- 
closed please  find  check  for  five  dollars  for 
membership  fee  and  dues,  for  which  please 
send  me  a  membership  button.  Wishing  the 
officers  every  possible  success,  I  am,  frater- 
nally yours,  BoNNic  J.  Brown,  President  Wis. 
Photo.  Asso. 

Los  Angeles,  California,  August  7,  1906. 
Charles  W.  Hearn,  President  Photo.  Associa- 
tion of  America,  Cataract  Hotel.  Success, 
from  one  out  of  the  gang  but  still  with  you. 
F.  C.  Schumacher. 

(Applause.) 

President  Hearn:  We  have  at  the 
present  time  practically  entered  upon  the 
business  side  of  this  convention  with  this 
morning's  session.  We  have  upon  the 
programme  a  lecture  on  "The  Purely 
Business  Side  of  the  Photographic  Prob. 
lem"  by  W.  I.  Scandlin  of  New  York, 
who  I  take  pleasure  in  now  introducing 
to  you.     (Applause) 

Address  of  W.  I,  Scandlin. 

Mr.  PR£sn)£NT^  Ladibs  and  Gentlemen  :  We 
are  told  that  faction  writers  of  the  present  day 
find  it  impossible  to  give  to  their  readers  a 
new  theme,  that  there  are  but  three  themes  in 
tfie  field  ot  fiction — sentiment,  mystery,  adven- 
ture— ^and  that  every  story  that  has  been  or 
may  be  written  must  be  worked  out  with  ma- 
terial that  has  been  in  use  since  first  the  story 
of  creation  fell  from  human  lips  upon  a  listen- 
ing ear.  If  this  be  true  of  those  writers  and 
thinkers  who  have  at  their  command  the  vast 
domain  of  fiction,  you  surely  will  not  this 
morning  look  to  me  to  give  you  a  new  theme 
or  new  material  upon  which  to  base  a  formula 
for  a  successful  business.  This  is  a  field  of 
fact  from  which  I  must  draw  my  material,  and 
it  is  limited.  I  can  only  hope  that  in  using 
this  old  material  I  may  give  it  some  new  form, 
clothe  it  in  local  color  and  so  present  to  you 
these  threadbare  facts  that  they  may  take  on 
a  new  suggestiveness  of  value  to  some  of  you 
at  least.    The  purely  business  side  of  the  pho- 


tographic problem— yes,  the  photographic 
problem  has  a  business  side,  though  many  of 
us,  I  think,  fail  to  realize  it  until  it  is  too  late — 
and  I  make  this  statement  not  so  much  to 
those  of  you  who  sit  before  me  as  to  the  far 
larger  number  of  our  craft  who  do  not  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantages  accruing  from 
attendance  on  these  conventions. 

We  who  do  realize  that  photography  has  a 
business  side  have  learned  to  know  not  only 
that  it  is  its  most  important  side,  but  it  is  by 
far  its  most  difficult  side.  How  much  more 
easy  is  it  for  any  one  of  us  to  perform  some 
photographic  stunt  along  the  artistic  or  tech- 
nical lines  of  our  handiwork  than  to  pay  our 
stock  bills  promptly  and  to  keep  an  ever-in« 
creasing  balance  in  the  bank.  This,  after  all, 
Mr.  President,  is  the  aim  and,  from  the  busi- 
ness viewpoint  alone,  is  the  only  aim  of  pho- 
tography  or  of  any  other  business.  There  arc 
other  viewpoints  from  which  the  higher  mo- 
tives that  actuate  the  conduct  of  a  business 
may  be  seen,  and  when  they  shine  through  the 
daily  struggle  for  existence  they  take  upon 
themselves  an  added  lustre.  But  from  the 
purely  business  standpoint  there  is  but  one  aim 
in  business,  and  that  is  profit,  and  the  question 
I  want  to  talk  about  this  morning  is  the  con- 
sideration of  how  to  get  out  of  our  business 
the  largest  possible  percentage  of  profit.  I 
think  the  question  may  be  formulated  some- 
thing like  this,  and  you  will  notice  in  my 
formulation  that  I  do  not  make  money  the 
principal  part  of  the  investment.  I  shall  for- 
mulate the  question  in  this  way:  How  can  I 
convert  my  brain,  strength  and  energ>'  into 
money  which,  added  to 'a  given  capital,  shall 
be  made  to  bring  me  adequate  returns  upon 
each  and  prove  a  sinking  fund  upon  which  I 
may  fall  back]  when  brains,  strength  and 
energy  have  become  exhausted?  This  I  be- 
lieve is  a  fair  way  of  stating  the  question.  Its 
answer  is  one  that  is  making  the  all-increasing 
work  of  the  civilized  world  to-day.  Can  we  as 
photographers  work  out  an  answer  for  our- 
selves? I  believe  we  can.  But  I  also  believe 
that  in  working  out  this  answer  it  must  be 
done  upon  broader  lines  than  many  of  us 
have  traveled  up  to  this  point.  There  must 
be  infused  into  our  business  lives  more  of 
those  hard-headed,  calculating,  energetic  busi- 
ness methods  that  characterize  the  successful 
business  man  in  other  lines  of  business  about 
us  in  the  world.  We  are  embarked  upon  a 
business  career.  We  are  in  the  maelstrom 
of  competition.  Our  all  perhaps  is  invested 
in  the  enterprise.  There  must  be  at  the  helm 
a  pilot,  steady,  reliable  and  competent  He 
must  be  endowed  with  the  power  not  only  of 
appreciating  the  wildness  of  the  storm,  the 
beauty  of  the  setting  sun  or  the  gorgeous  glo- 
ries of  its  rising;  he  must  also  know  the  dan- 
gers that  beset  his  course  and  how,  when  ship- 
wreck   threatens,    he    may     steer    his     craft 
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through  the  breakers  or  find  for  her  a  safe 
harbor  in  which  to  ride  out  the  gale. 

In  other  words,  there  must  be  at  the  head  of 
every  successful  photographic  business  a  busi* 
ness  manager,  cool,  clear-headed,  far-sighted, 
a  man  who,  with  these  attributes,  may  combine 
the  qualities  that  make  him  proficient  under 
the  skylight  and  in  the  work  rooms  is  to  be 
congratulated,  but  he  must  be  a  man  who  is  in 
the  habit  of  making  money,  and  after  having 
made  it,  of  knowing  how  to  keep  it  Our 
business  requirements  are  two-fold:  we  must 
have  the  man  or  woman  of  artistic  tempera- 
ment, capable  of  carrying  on  the  work  under 
the  skylight,  but  in  most  cases  this  very  art- 
istic temperament  militates  against  the  possi- 
bility of  its  possessor  working  out  the  hard 
business  problems  that  must  be  faced.  There 
must  be,  then,  a  business  manager  who  is  prob- 
ably from  his  very  equipment  in  the  business 
sense  equally  unfit  to  work  out  the  artistic 
and  the  technical  lines  of  work  required  under 
the  skylight  We  must  never  forget,  too,  that 
in  the  investment  of  our  capital  in  this  busi- 
ness the  money  part  of  it,  though  oftentimes 
the  smaller  part,  is  the  only  portion  of  our 
capital  that  will  pass  current  in  the  market 
We  must  therefore  husband  it  carefully  and 
expend  it  wisely,  for  until  this  money  portion 
of  our  capital  invested  be  made  to  bring  us 
back  returns  that  shall  cover  all  the  running 
expenses  of  our  business,  we  are  not  even 
self-sustaining  and  the  figures  that  allure  us 
so  often  as  being  profTts  are  actually  losses; 
and  by  running  expenses  let  me  tell  you  this, 
that  they  include  not  only  such  items  as  rent, 
taxes,  water,  lighting,  fuel,  advertising,  copy- 
right, insurance  and  other  items  that  are  famil- 
iar to  you — ^help  and  stock — ^but  they  also  must 
include  a  fair  percentage  to  cover  deteriora- 
tion on  stock  each  year;  they  must  also  in- 
clude a  fair  amount  to  cover  interest  on  the 
money  invested,  and  what  is  oftentimes  for- 
gotten or  lost  sight  of,  they  must  also  include 
salaries  for  ourselves  equivalent  to  what  our 
services  in  the  open  market  would  command. 

I  submit  that  unless  our  business  investment 
of  money  capital  brings  us  back  all  these  re- 
turns on  money,  we  are  failing  in  being  self- 
sustaining,  for  we  are  eating  into  and  impair- 
ing our  capital,  whether  it  be  brains,  strength, 
energy  or  money,  without  getting  from  it 
adequate  returns.  In  this  connection  I  believe 
that  the  question  of  location  is  a  very  import- 
ant one,  whether  it  be  in  the  establishment  of 
a  new  studio  or  in  the  continuation  of  an  old, 
and  local  conditions  play  a  very  important 
part  in  the  consideration  of  this  question.  I 
think  these  questions  should  be  kept  under 
careful  observation  at  all  times.  There  are 
many  communities,  large  and  prosperous, 
where  it  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to 
maintain  a  successful  photographic  business. 
It  is  purely  from  local  conditions  that  cannot 
always  be  estimated  from  the  outside.    These 


conditions,  the  details  of  them,  must  be  studied 
by  each  individual  studio.  In  the  question  of 
the  policy  of  his  studio,  which  is  also  very 
important,  these  conditions  play  a  very  im« 
portant  part.  I  believe,  however,  that  the 
policy  of  a  studio  should  be  laid  out  upon  the 
broadest  possible  lines  consistent  with  local 
conditions.  The  equipment  of  the  studio  must 
depend  largely  upon  its  environments  and  upon 
its  policy.  It  must  be  made  to  conform  to  both 
these  elements,  but  I  believe  that  the  equipment 
of  the  studio  also  should  be  wide,  large,  broad 
— ^that  every  studio  ought  to  be  fitted  to  do 
larger  and  better  work  than  the  largest  and 
best  that  it  expects  to  be  called  upon  to  pro- 
duce under  the  skylight  I  believe  also  that 
every  studio  should  be  fitted  for  out-of-door 
photography,  for  indoor  work,  at  home  por- 
traiture, and  everything  of  that  kind. 

There  are  few  communities  in  which  a  suf^ 
ficient  amount  of  any  one  kind  of  work  can 
be  relied  upon  to  make  specialization  profitable 
in  any  line.  Therefore  I  say  they  must  be 
equipped  to  do  evenrthing  that  comes  to  them 
or  that  they  can  bring  to  themselves— every- 
thing in  the  line  of  photography  that  can  be 
gotten  in  our  several  communities.  Now,  these 
questions  of  location,  policy,  equipment,  etc., 
having  been  settled,  we  are  yet  at  the  very 
beginning  of  our  business.  We  have  invested 
time,  brains,  strength,  energy  and  money,  per- 
haps all  we  have  of  the  last  named,  without 
one  single  cent  of  return.  We  open  our  doors 
and  expect  the  public  to  do  the  rest.  Perhaps 
our  equipment  is  paid  for,  but  perhaps,  as  it 
sometimes  happens,  I  know,  it  is  not,  and  we 
start  in  debt  I  believe  this  is  one  of  our  first 
fatal  errors  and  I  believe  it  is  logically  and 
quickly  followed  by  the  next,  and  we  mortgage 
every  available  asset  to  the  muzzle  and  sign 
away  our  independence.  What,  then,  must 
we  do  to  make  our  business  bring  to  us  the 
best  possible  returns?  I  believe  the  answer 
is  a  simpler  one  than  we  have  been  led  to 
think.  I  know  the  demonstrations  of  it  are 
being  worked  out  about  us  in  almost  every 
community  in  the  land.  We  must  study  and 
profit  by  the  experience  of  other  business  men 
in  other  lines  of  business  all  about  us  in  the 
world.  Other  business  differs  from  ours  in 
no  essential  particular.  They  buy,  create, 
manufacture  or  produce  to  sell  again.  We  do 
the  same.  They  must  pay  the  costs  of  run- 
ning their  business,  we  also  have  to  meet  those 
expenditures.  They  find  a  market  for  their 
wares — ^a  profitable  market — even  though  in 
many  cases  those  wares  are  luxuries  far  more 
pronounced  than  ours.  How  do  they  do  it? 
By  the  strictest  observance  of  business  meth- 
ods in  every  step  of  their  establishment;^  by 
care  in  the  purchase  of  stock  and  materials, 
buying  at  the  lowest  cash  prices  and  discount- 
ing their  bills;  by  economy  of  production, 
safeguarding  against  losses,  damage  and  spoil- 
age at  every  step  of  manufacture ;  by  judicious 
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advertising,  keeping  their  wares  constantly  be- 
fore the  public  and  creating  or  stimulating 
in  the  public  mind  an  interest  and  desire  for 
these  wares.  By  these  and  a  hundred  other 
different  ways  that  are  applicable  to  the  pho- 
tographic studio  as  well  as  to  any  other  busi- 
ness in  the  land. 

History  shows  conclusively  that  the  begin- 
ning of  the  tremendous  fortunes  that  threaten 
the  national,  pro^gerity  to-day  were  laid  in  just 
such  business  methods  as  I  have  outlined.  It 
also  shows  us  how,  when  these  business  meth- 
ods are  applied  to  the  small,  insignificant  busi- 
ness, it  broadens  and  strengthens  and  gathers 
to  itself  a  new  impetus.  We  have  to  look  at 
the  prosperous  department  store  upon  our  own 
block  and  remember  how  only  a  few  short 
years  ago  it  was  but  a  dingy  little  shop,  its 
principal  stock  in  trade  being  made  up  of  pins, 
needles,^  handkerchiefs  and  notions;  or  to  in- 
vestigate the  credit  of  the  bookstore  on  the 
comer  with  its  long  lines  of  stationery  and 
fancy  goods  and  novelties,  and  ask  ourselves 
the  question :  How  long  is  it,  Mr.  Proprietor, 
since  your  entire  business  was  represented  by 
a  newspaper  route  and  your  office  and  building 
represented  by  a  portable  stand  upon  the  street 
curb;  or  to  look  upon  a  fruit  store  with  its 
display  of  alluring  goods  and  remember  when 
its  proprietor  pushed  about  the  streets,  him- 
self between  the  handles  of  the  push-cart, 
every  ounce  of  goods  that  he  possessed  in  the 
world,  and  peddled  them  to  us  from  door  to 
door;  to  be  convinced  that  these  business 
methods  may  be  successful,  even  in  small,  in- 
significant businesses.  But  with  it  all  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  this  fact,  that  no  matter 
what  methods  we  adopt,  all  this  will  avail  us 
little  unless  they  are  accompanied  by  untiring 
watchfulness  and  supervision.  To  paraphrase 
a  well-known  saying,  I  should  put  it  in  this 
way:  "Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  profit 
in  business ;"  and  that  is  the  price  that  we,  as 
photographers,  must  pay  for  our  profit  in  just 
the  same  way  that  other  successful  business 
men  in  the  world  about  us  pay  it,  and  pay  it 
gladly  for  the  profit  that  they  make  out  of 
their  businesses. 

Now  let  us  briefly  look  at  some  of  the  con- 
ditions that  will  prevail  and  obtain  in  a  suc- 
cessful photographic  studio  when  these  meth- 
ods should  have  been  adopted.  We  should 
find,  first  of  all,  that  the  studio  is  marked  by 
absolute  cleanliness— the  kind  that  sweeps  the 
dirt  out  of  the  comers  rather  than  into  them, 
the  soap-and-water  kind  applied  with  elbow 
grease,  the  kind  of  cleanliness  that  is  next  to 
godliness;  then  we  shall  find  that  simplicity 
is  a  characteristic  of  the  studio.  It  goes  with- 
out saying  that  every  one  of  our  studios  must 
be  made  as  attractive  as  possible,  both  outside 
and  in,  and  I  believe  this  is  almost  always  best 
accomplished  by  simplicity  of  treatment— it  is 
not  expensive  and  it  is  always  effective.  Few 
pictures,  I  think,  rather  than  many,  are  to  be 


desired  either  in  the  showcase  or  reception 
room,  and  the  latter  I  am  of  opinion  should 
be  almost  nothing  rather  than  the  portrait 
work  of  the  studio.  Samples  should  be  kept 
out  of  sight  in  drawers  and  so  classified  that 
any  style  can  readily  be  found  when  desired. 
Everything  about  the  studio  should  be  plan- 
ned for  convenience — dressing  room  and  sky- 
light— ^not  only  for  the  convenience  and  com- 
forts of  the  sitter,  but  more  important,  I  think, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  operator,  whether 
he  be  yourself  or  a  paid  assistant.  Skylight 
and  workrooms  should  be  planned  to  mini- 
mize labor  at  every  step  and  all  labor-saving 
devices  that  have  proven  practical  should,  I 
think,  be  put  into  operation — artificial  light 
for  exposing  and  printing  in  dull  weather  when 
specially  rushed  with  work,  should  always  be 
available,  and  the  entire  establishment  should 
carry  the  trade-mark  of  modem,  up-to-date 
completeness. 

Of  the  studio  personnel  there  is  much  that 
may  be  said,  for  on  it  much  depends :  upright- 
ness, patience,  good  manners  are  absolute  es- 
sentials under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 
Next  to  the  business  manager,  unless  they  be 
one  and  the  same,  I  believe  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  reception  room  should  be,  and 
usually  is,  its  most  important  agent  towards 
success.  You  all  know  the  qualifications  of  a 
receptionist.  We  recognize  them  when  we  see 
them.  They  are  many  and  varied,  and  I  am 
very  glad  to  note  that  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity at  a  later  session  of  this  convention 
for  a  discussion  of  this  very  important  ques- 
tion. The  rest  of  the  staff,  whether  it  be 
large  or  small,  should  be  made  up  of  people 
ready  and  willing  to  perform  their  duties 
promptly,  quietly  and  well.  There  should  be 
no  friction  among  our  employes;  they  should 
be  promptly  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day  and  should  remain  at  their  post  until  the 
close  of  the  day's  work.  If  obliged  to  work 
overtime  they  should  receive  extra  compensa- 
tion, and  if  Sunday  work  is  insisted  upon  they 
should  be  paid  accordingly,  and  should  have 
extra  time  during  the  week  for  change  and 
rest.  These  things,  I  think,  are  important  but 
there  must  be  a  genuine  spirit  of  helpfulness 
throughout  the  entire  establishment  if  it  is 
to  spell  out  success  for  us  in  the  end,  and  this 
can  only  be  obtained  by  fair  play  all  around. 
With  a  staff  thus  constituted  and  a  studio 
thus  equipped  we  should  obtain  a  maximum 
of  production  at  a  minimum  of  cost,  and  by 
minimum  of  cost  I  do  not  mean  at  niggardly 
wages,  for  we  cannot  expect  to  get  the  kind 
of  help  that  is  necessary  to  do  our  work  in 
this  way  by  paying  poor  wages  for  it,  but  we 
should  and  must  insist  upon  an  equivalent 
service  in  return.  I  repeat,  then,  that  the  staff 
of  the  studio  is  a  very  important  considera- 
tion in  the  business  of  which  we  are  talkiofl^, 
and  now  as  to  the  business  management. 

You  may  smile  if  you  like,  but  I  insist  that 
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there  must  be  a  general  business  manager 
in  every  successful  photographic  business.  I 
care  not  if  he  be  also  the  proprietor,  the  re- 
ceptionist, the  operator,  retoucher,  printer, 
mounter,  spotter  and  the  boy  to  tie  up  and  de- 
liver the  package — ^he  must,  first,  last  and  al- 
ways, be  a  business  manager.  Whatever  else 
his  duties  may.be,  if  he  performs  the  work  of 
the  business  end  of  the  enterprise  well  and 
properly,  he  will  be  not  only  the  busiest  but 
the  most  indispensable  member  of  the  entire 
staff.  There  must  be  cool  and  clear-sighted 
business  management  or  there  will  be  no  suc- 
cess, and  if  the  proprietor  is  not  endowed 
with  the  business  faculty  I  believe  he  will  do 
well  to  confine  his  work  to  the  skylight  and 
the  workrooms,  and  allow  his  wife,  if  he  has 
one — ^and  if  he  has  not,  I  advise  him  to  get 
married  and  to  get  one  (Laughter),  or  a  sal- 
aried assistant  to  run  his  business  for  him. 
I  believe  there  is  more  money  in  it  on  this  line 
than  on  the  other.  And  now,  what  are  some  of 
the  thinfirs  that  will  come  to  pass  when  we  shall 
have  adopted  all  these  business  methods  and 
shall  have  put  our  business  upon  the  same 
solid  foundation  that  characterized  the  busi- 
ness of  so  many  other  successful  people  about 
us  in  the  world?  As  the  most  important  of 
all,  I  believe  we  should  so  arrange  our  finan- 
cial affairs  that  we  may  go  into  the  open  mar- 
ket and  buy  at  the  lowest  cash  prices  where 
and  what  we  please.  We  should  also  put  into 
operation  in  our  studio  some  method  by  which 
we  may  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  output 
day  by  day,  should  know  exactly  what  stock 
of  plates,  paper,  mounts,  material,  supplies, 
chemicals  and  everything  of  that  kind  we  have 
on  hand,  and  shall  require  of  our  help  that 
they  guard  continually  and  carefully  against 
waste  and  spoilage.  A  penny  saved  is  a  penny 
earned,  and  careful  attention  to  this  detail 
alone  will  oftentimes  make  the  figures  on  the 
balance  sheet  show  a  very  different  aspect 
from  what  they  do  at  present.  It  will  change 
them  from  a  disappointing  deficit  to  a  healthy 
credit. 

We  should  be  very  careful  in  the  purchase  of 
supplies,  avoid  over-stocking  simply  because 
a  line  is  cheap ;  we  should  know  what  we  want 
and  how  much  of  it,  and  going  into  the  market 
with  our  money  in  our  pockets  or  in  the  bank 
to  discount  our  bills  we  should  find  our  stock 
account  a  far  less  important  item  than  it  is 
to-day.  We  should  be  prompt  in  our  deliv- 
eries and  careful  in  the  keeping  of  our  every 
promise.  We  should  hold  dearly  to  our  hearts 
our  business  integrity,  our  business  honor  and 
the  professional  etiquette,  for  without  those 
attributes  we  may  better  close  our  doors.  We 
should  fiind  out  some  way  by  which  we  may 
keep  track  of  the  absolute  gross  cost  of  run- 
ning our  business  week  by  week  at  every 
season  of  the  year  under  ordinary  conditions, 
and  we  should  also  be  able  to  tell  at  any  time 
whether  the  work  of  a  given  period  was  or 


was  not  turned  out  under  ordinary  conditions. 
We  should  know  exactly  our  receipts  and  our 
charges  on  the  books,  and  we  should  make 
very  careful  and  frequent  comparisons  of 
these  figures  one  with  the  other.  It  is  only 
in  such  a  way  as  this  that  we  can  ever  arrive 
at  a  solution  of  the  problem  as  to  "where  we 
are  at;"  it  is  only  in  this  way  that  other  suc- 
cessful businesses  know  their  financial  stand- 
ings at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  when  we  as 
photographers  shall  have  reached  the  point 
that  we  can  say,  "My  business  of  last  month 
was  so  much  more  than  of  the  corresponding 
month  of  last  year,  or  so  much  less,"  and 
when  we  can  analyze  the  reasons  and  put  our 
finger  directly  upon  the  spot  that  is  responsible 
either  for  the  increase  or  the  decrease  in  our 
profits,  then  we  shall  be  arriving  at  the  time 
when  business  methods  are  helping  us  mate- 
rially towards  success.  In  figuring  the  run- 
ning expenses  of  our  business  we  should  never 
forget  that  such  items  as  rent,  taxes,  insur- 
ance, advertising,  help  and  stock  are  not  the 
only  costs.  We  must  figure  in  our  deteriora- 
tion charge,  we  must  figure  in  our  percentage 
of  interest  on  invested  capital,  and  again,  we 
must  figure  in  our  own  salary  at  the  same  rate 
of  payment  that  it  would  command  in  the 
open  market.  We  should  also,  when  we  ar- 
rive at  this  point,  come  to  a  higher  apprecia- 
tion of  the  necessity  of  publicity,  and  we 
should  set  about  finding  the  best  method  for 
use  in  our  own  individual  cases. 

Publicity  methods  may  differ  in  every  indi- 
vidual case,  and  they  should  be  fitted  to  the 
policy,  the  local  conditions,  and  the  pocket- 
book  of  each  studio;  but  we  must  have  a 
broader,  wider  platform  of  publicity  upon 
which  to  stand:  our  products  are  luxuries  in 
a  sense,  and  they  must  be  kept  constantly  be- 
fore the  public  eye.  The  ever-increasing  mil- 
lions that  are  spent  yearly  by  our  prosperous 
neighbors  in  other  lines  in  the  advertising  of 
articles  that  are  far  more  luxurious  and  far 
less  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  community 
than  are  ours,  demonstrates  beyond  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt  the  truth  of  this  statement  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  waste  of  good  money  to  put  it 
into  any  business  unless  that  business  is  sus- 
ceptible of,  and  unless  the  business  proprietor 
is  alive  to,  the  fact  that  he  must  keep  up  a 
persistent  advertising  policy  of  some  kind  and 
let  us  not  delude  ourselves  with  the  idea  that, 
if  we  send  out  once  or  twice  in  the  year  a 
booklet  or  an  announcement  or  a  circular  or 
a  card  photograph  with  our  name  on  the  back 
of  it,  or  what  not,  that  we  have  adopted  a 
policy  of  advertising;  we  have  simply  sent 
out  a  "feeler."  A  policy  of  advertising  means 
an  enlightened  and  persistent  effort  to  keep 
the  public  need  up  to  the  importance  of  the 
necessity  of  ordering  and  using  our  products, 
and  it  is  a  thing  which  we  must  do  if  we 
will  get  from  the  public  purse  the  money 
which  is  there  for  us.    We  have  only  to  pull  it 
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out  and  it  may  be  ours.  In  this  connection 
of  publicity,  it  occurs  to  me  that  your  own 
Annual — with  apologies  to  the  editors  and 
publishers — for  the  last  five  years  it  has  been 
a  splendid  publication — ^but  I  believe  there  is 
a  broader  fi'eld  of  usefulness  for  it  yet.  I  be- 
lieve that,  if  the  Association  Annual,  or  at 
least  a  supplement  of  it,  were  published  each 
year  after  the  convention  and  directed,  not 
to  ourselves  as  photographers,  _but  to  our  pa- 
trons, it  would  do  a  vast  deal  to  raise  the 
standard  of  photography  throughout  our  land. 
(Applause.)  I  believe  that,  if  the  articles  in 
the  Association  Annual  were  directed  plainly 
and  straightly  and  firmly  toward  the  estabhsh- 
ment  of  this  higher  appreciation,  if  its  illus- 
strations  were  reproduced  from  the  work  of 
the  members  that  has  been  exhibited  upon  the 
convention  walls  and  that  has  actually  re- 
ceived the  official  sanction  of  the  convention, 
it  would  be  a  paying  investment  for  every 
member  of  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America  to  issue  copies  of  that  supplement 
broadcast  throughout  his  community  with  his 
own  imprint  upon  the  cover  and  the  state- 
ment that  he  is  a  member  in  good  standing  of 
the  Photographers*  Association  of  America. 
(Applause.)  I  believe  also  that  such  a  publi- 
cation should  be  restricted  absolutely  to  the 
use  of  the  members,  and  that  no  one  other 
than  a  member  of  the  Association  should  by 
any  means  be  able  to  buy  editions  of  this  book, 
but  issued  in  that  way,  whether  his  own  work 
appeared  in  it  as  a  part  of  the  illustrations  or 
not,  I  think  it  makes  no  difference — it  will 
carry  the  representative  work  of  the  year — ^it 
will  show  his  patrons  that  good  photography 
is  the  kind  of  photography  that  he  stands  for 
because  he  puts  out  the  money,  time  and  en- 
ergy to  come  to  these  conventions,  to  belong 
to  the  Association,  and  to  do  his  share  toward 
meeting  them  in  their  demand  for  the  best  of 
its  kind.  In  the  hope,  therefore,  that  some 
day  we  may  see  this  evolution  of  the  Asso- 
ciation Annual,  I  make  these  suggestions. 

All  these  things  lead  me  to  repeat  that  the 
business  end  of  photography  is,  without  excep- 
tion, in  my  mind,  the  most  important  end,  be- 
cause if  its  bills  are  not  kept  paid,  if  its  credit 
is  not  thoroughly  established,  no  amount  of 
artistic  or  technical  skill  will  avail  to  keep  the 
studio  afloat.  Now,  as  we  grow  in  business 
proficiency  we  should  become  better  citizens, 
because  we  should  identify  ourselves  with  our 
local  boards  of  trade  and  other  civic  organiza- 
tions and  should  become  acquainted  with  our 
townspeople  and  business  neighbors.  Every 
step  that  we  as  members  of  a  community  take 
toward  the  betterment  of  the  conditions  in 
that  community,  so  much  will  those  steps  re- 
flect upon  the  betterment  of  our  own  conditions 
as  members  of  that  community,  and  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  our  business  friends,  with 
our  business  acquaintances  and  townspeople, 
will  help  us  materially  in  many  ways,  and  es- 


pecially will  it  help  us,  I  believe — I  am  tread- 
ing on  very  thin  ice  now,  too— especially  wiU 
it  help  us  to  arrest  the  inroads  into  the  legiti- 
mate business  of  the  studio  by  the  ever-pres- 
ent amateur.  We  have  but  to  look  at  the 
magnificent  exhibits  of  the  second  American 
Salon  on  the  floor  above  to  know  his  power. 
Shall  we  allow  him  to  enter  our  best  fam- 
ilies, and  by  reason  of  his  better  work  in  inte- 
rior photography,  and  allow  him  to  take  away 
from  us  this  part  of  our  business?  We  have 
only  to  note  the  conditions  that  exist  in  any 
large  town  or  city  in  this  country  to  see  that 
this  is  but  his  first  step  and  that  it  is  followed 
very  quickly  by  his  entry  into  the  field  as  a 
full-fledged  professional  photographer,  and 
direct  competitor  meeting  us  on  our  own  lines ; 
and,  mind  you,  too,  that  when  he  takes  this 
step  he  has  nine  times  out  of  ten  snatched  all 
the  best  trade  of  the  locality  for  his  studio  be- 
cause of  his  broader  acquaintance,  because  of 
his  genial  personality,  because  of  his  power  to 
mix  with  people,  and  because  of  his  standing 
in  the  field  of  work  that  he  has  started  in.  I 
believe,  Mr.  President,  that  this  is  one  of 
the  business  questions  that  we  photog^raphers 
have  to  meet  and  face  in  the  near  future.  I 
believe,  too,  that  there  is  only  one  way  we 
shall  have  to  meet  it  and  face  it:  we  should 
meet  him  on  his  own  ground  and  fight  him 
with  his  own  weapon;  in  other  words,  we 
must  qualify  to  do  as  good  or  better  photog- 
raphy than  he,  and  not  satisfied  with  lliis,  we 
must  reach  out  for  it  and  get  for  ourselves  every 
single  bit  of  photographic  work  that  naturally 
develops  or  that  can  be  brought  into  the  studio. 
We  must  p'rasp  it  and  bring  it  into  our  owa 
workshop  if  we  will  succeed.  Failing  in  this, 
I  believe  that  we  fail  in  safeguarding  our  busi- 
ness against  attack  at  one  of  its  most  vulner- 
able points.  Now,  all  those  things  that  I  have 
outlined  to  you  must  be  worked  out  by  the 
effort  of  the  individual  studio;  each  for  him- 
self, and  it  is  worthy  of  note,  too,  that  the 
results  arising  from  adopting  the  suggestions 
that  I  have  outlined  will  be  found  to  affect  the 
profits  that  come  in  from  the  investment  of  the 
money  part  of  our  capital,  but  more  especially 
from  that  part  of  our  capital  which  is  repre- 
sented by  brains,  strength,  energy  and  per- 
sonality. In  these  I  believe  there  is  a  distinct 
note  of  encouragement  for  the  photographer 
who  is  long  on  the  business  and  but  short  on 
the  financial  end  of  photography. 

There  are  many  other  questions  of  vital  in- 
terest to  our  craft  that  may  never  be  settled 
by  the  work  of  the  individual  studio ;  they  must 
have  the  hearty,  careful,  persevering  attention 
of  groups  of  studios,  or  of  larger  organized 
bodies  of  craftsmen;  such  questions  as  the 
maintenance  of  price  and  quality,  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  fakir  and  the  rate-cutter,  the  bet- 
terment of  local  conditions  generally,  and  the 
ever-present  questions  of  cop3rright  and  in- 
surance.   These  things  must  be  boiled  down, 
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discussed,  argued,  compared  and  legislated  by 
larger  bodies  of  men  than  the  individual  studio 
represents.  These  questions  come  naturally 
under  the  discission  of  our  local  sections,  if 
you  may  call  them  such,  or  of  our  state  organi- 
zations of  photographers,  and  in  that  discus- 
sion these  organizations  ought  to  have  the 
support  of  every  man  living  in  the  territory 
that  they  cover,  and  then,  as  a  supplement  to 
the  work  of  the  state  associations  and  local 
bodies  of  photographers,  I  believe  that  your 
own  Association  should  have  the  natural 
rounding  out  and  fulfilment  of  the  active  work 
of  the  business  photographer  in  the  better- 
ment of  general  conditions.  The  history  of 
this  Association  is  one  of  progress  and  achieve- 
ment. Active  membership  in  it  has  meant,  for 
many  a  man,  who,  to-day,  without  it,  would  be 
an  unknown  plodder  among  his  craftsmen,  suc- 
cess and  profit.  Active  membership  in  it  in  the 
future  will  mean  success  and  profTt  to  many 
a  man  T^ho  is  to-day  an  unknown  plodder 
among  us.  He  may  be  helped  not  only  by 
the  help  that  he  gets  from  this  Association, 
but  he  will  help  himself  while  he  helps  the 
Association.  And  then,  when  all  these  things 
have  come,  what  are  we  to  expect?  A  fair, 
honest,  healthy  profit  upon  our  investment,  a 
profit  that  shall  pay  us  back  adequate  returns 
upon  every  portion  of  that  investment — every 
dollar  of  money,  every  ounce  of  energy  ex- 
pended, and  that  shall  leave  us  an  ever-in- 
creasing fund  upon  which  to  fall  back  in  later 
years,  and  as  this  condition  of  materia]  pros- 
perity approaches,  we  shall  find  our  profession 
advanced  to  a  position  of  recognized  import- 
ance in  the  business  world,  and  we  ourselves 
shall  occupy  places  higher  in  its  esteem  and 
good  fellowship.  We  are  distinctly  on  the  up- 
track,  and  every  year  is  adding  to  the  list  new 
names  of  successful  business  photographers. 
May  the  list  gTOvi  longer  and  stronger  until 
we  may  reach  the  point  when  there  shall  be 
found  in  this  entire  land  in  our  craft  none  but 
business  photographers.     (Applause.) 

President  Hearn:  According  to  the 
suggestion  made  yesterday,  ,it  is  de- 
sired that  our  members  will  at  all  times 
avail  themselves  of  discussion  on  any 
paper  or  talk  that  has  been  prepared  for 
you  that  is  in  line  with  the  subject  in 
hand.  Now,  in  this  case  any  discussion 
is  in  order  that  would  have  a  bearing 
upon  the  idea  of  Mr.  Scandlin. 

Mr.  Giffin:  I  move  that  a  special 
supplement  be  printed  of  the  verv  good 
talk  we  have  had  from  Mr.  Scandlin  this 
morning  and  distributed  among  our 
members.     (Motion  seconded.) 

Mr.  Herrick:   I  wish  to  add  to  that 


supplement  in  some  way  so  that  the  pho- 
tographer would  know  how  to  make  these 
changes  and  get  the  money.  Mr,  Scand- 
lin's  talk  is  very  good.  I  think  the  ma- 
jority of  us  believe  what  he  said,  and 
probably  knew  it  beforehand.  But  the 
point  is  to  advance  the  interests  of  the 
photographer  and  put  us  in  the  way  of 
getting  these  results.  He  wants  to  tell 
us  how  to  get  the  money  to  pay  the  bills 
promptly.  I  should  like  to  hear  some 
good  thorough  business  man  get  up  and 
tell  his  methods,  better  than  to  hear  Mr. 
Scandlin  say  how  it  could  be  done  and 
is  not  done. 

President  Hearn  :  Kindly  state  your 
amendment. 

Mr.  Herrick:  I  should  like  to  have 
some  business  man  follow  on  that  propo- 
sition of  Mr.  Scandlin,  and  tell  us  how 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Giffin:  I  wish  to  withdraw  my 
motion,  inasmuch  as  that  article  will  be 
published  in  the  different  journals 
throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Holden  :  There  was  a  little  mat- 
ter that  was  brought  up  yesterday  im- 
mediately after  the  motion  to  adjourn. 
It  is  concerning  the  President's  recom- 
mendations. He  made  some  very  splen- 
did recommendations  as  to  the  creation 
of  an  academic  standing  for  the  members 
of  this  Association  being  granted  to  them 
upon  having  arrived  at  a  certain  dignity 
of  workmanship.  I  move  now,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
take  up  the  question  of  the  President's 
recommendations  of  yesterday  and  also 
to  take  up  the  questions  as  brought  for- 
ward by  Mr.  Scandlin  in  his  address. 
(Applause.)     (Motion  seconded.) 

Mr.  Julius  M.  Merick:  I  rise  to  a 
point  of  order.  The  question  under  dis- 
cussion now  is  the  business  side  of  pho- 
tography. This  motion  enters  into  the 
professional  side. 

Mr.  Lifshy  :  That  motion  covers  both 
questions. 

Mr.  Holden:  The  idea  of  makine: 
that  motion  was  this,  there  is  much  for 
you  to  listen  to  of  value.  If  this  matter 
is  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  committee  to- 
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day  they  will  take  action  on  it  as  soon  as 
possible  and  we  shall  get  the  benefit  of 
an  argument  out  of  what  they  have  to 
bring  forward  before  you  perhaps  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  F.  Dundas  Todd  :  The  subject  is 
warm  right  now.  Serve  it  up  to  us  and 
let  us  have  a  feast.  You  are  all  practical 
business  men  and  you  are  supposed  to 
know  how  to  make  money  in  your  busi- 
ness. Get  up  and  tell  us  how  to  do  it 
Will  the  men  who  can  do  this  tell  us 
what  they  do.  Mr.  Scandlin  has  given 
you  general  principles.  Will  the  men 
who  make  the  practical  application  tell 
us  how  you  apply  it,  right  now,  while  the 
subject  is  hot?     (Applause.) 

President  Hearn  :  There  is  a  motion 
before  the  house  which  has  been  sec- 
onded. (Motion  stated,  put  to  vote  and 
carried.) 

I  will  appoint  Messrs.  Holden,  Core 
and  Lively. 

Mr.  Core  :  I  should  like  to  be  excused. 
I  do  not  believe  I  will  be  able  to  serve. 

President  Hearn  :  I  will  appoint  Mr. 
Goldensky  in  that  case. 

Mr.  Herrick:  I  merely  wanted  to 
have  some  one  follow  out  this  idea  ex- 
pressed by  Mr.  Todd.  I  should  like  to 
hear  somebody  who  is  a  practical  money- 
making  man,  get  up  and  tell  us  liow  to 
make  it.  We  all  have  different  ideas. 
No  one  man's  ideas  can  govern  in  all 
localities.  I  should  like  to  find  the  other 
man's  way  of  doing  it. 

President  Hearn  :  What  is  your  way? 

Mr.  Herrick:  That  is  forcing  me  in,  but  I 
won't  back  down.  I  believe  every  photog- 
rapher starts  in  at  his  front  door  to  make 
money,  and  I  believe  his  showcase  is  the  first 
thing  he  wants  to  attend  to.  I  don't  do  it, 
but  I  think  you  ought  to  do  it.  Change  your 
showcase  as  often  as  possible,  keep  it  clean 
and  polished.  Your  stairway  is  the  next  main 
feature.  Have  that  look  inviting  to  the  ladies 
so  they  do  not  think  they  are  going  to  dirty 
their  skirts  as  they  come  up.  Have  your  re- 
ception rooms  just  as  clean  as  soap  and  water 
and  muscle  can  make  them ;  and  when  you  get 
inside  I  don't  believe  the  proprietor  wants  to 
meet  his  subjects;  I  believe  he  should  have  a 
reception  lady,  and  as  smooth  a  one  as  he  can 
get.     I  believe  she  will  pull  more  money  out 


of  anyone  coming  into  the  studio  than  he  can. 
If  there  is  only  the  man  at  the  desk  and  a 
person  coming  in  wants  a  four-dollar  picture 
and  he  tries  to  get  him  to  take  a  five-dollar 
picture,  that  man  thinks  he  is  trying  to  work 
him — and  he  probably  is;  but  a  clever  lady 
can  raise  subjects  from  three  dollars  to  five 
dollars  a  dozen,  and  that  is  what  you  want 
Whenever  you  get  angry  you  lose  your  pres- 
tige and  your  custom.  Never  let  a  customer 
go  to  another  studio.  I  don't  believe  in  cutting 
prices,  but  if  a  customer  wants  a  picture  at  a 
lower  price,  you  should  have  another  card  you 
could  show  him  at  that  price.  He  will  have 
twelve  good  advertisements  to  pass  around  to 
his  friends.  Not  only  that,  but  that  man  has 
oth^r  members  of  the  family  and  every  man 
in  this  world  has  some  friends,  and  when  that 
friend  wants  a  picture  he  will  send  him  where 
he  got  his  picture.  I  think  you  can  see  the 
point  there.  The  idea  of  system  cannot  be 
ignored.  Your  system  wants  to  be  thorough 
and  one  that  will  enable  you  to  check  your 
paper  back  on  your  printer  just  as  well  as  it 
will  enable  you  to  check  a  dozen  pictures  back 
on  your  customer  who  gets  them.  You  will  j 
have  to  study  out  your  own  system,  but  it  | 
can  be  done.  Before  I  put  in  a  system  it  used  j 
to  take  three  times  the  amount  of  platinum 
to  tone  the  same  amount  of  pictures  that  it 
does  now,  simply  because  they  know  I  am 
watching  and  they  don't  know  how  far  I  can 
go.  Another  thing:  when  a  customer  comes 
into  your  operating  room  you  never  want  to 
lose  your  temper  in  any  way,  shape  or  manner. 
Treat  them  always  courteously,  no  matter 
whether  wealthy  or  poor.  Have  them  go  out 
with  a  friendly,  homely  feeling  rather  as  if 
they  had  been  in  a  home  than  in  a  studio.  In 
furnishing  a  studio  try  to  give  it  a  homelike 
appearance,  not  too  nice,  but  so  they  will  have 
the  look  they  would  have  at  home.  Pay 
your  bills  promptly — there  comes  the  question 
of  money  again.  It  is  pretty  hard  to  pay  your 
bills  promptly  unless  you  have  the  money,  but 
if  you  start  in  that  way  you  very  often  can 
carry  it  through.  If  you  tell  your  stockkeepcr 
that  you  will  pay  him  on  a  certain  day,  go  and 
pawn  your  shirt  if  you  have  to;  then  your 
credit  is  good  at  any  time  and  you  can  iset 
better  discounts.  I  don't  believe  in  dividing 
too  much,  because  you  can  go  to  a  man  and 
say,  "I  will  throw  you  all  my  trade  if  you  will 
give  me  the  best  discounts  that  can  be  gotten." 
I  believe  I  buy  my  stock  cheaper  than  any  man 
in  this  room,  because  on  the  first  of  every 
month  the  man  gets  his  (;heck  and  he  knows  it 
Everything  Mr.  Scandlin  said  was  right  It 
is  for  you  to  make  application.  If  a  man  is 
in  a  poor  locality  and  cannot  get  out,  he  can- 
not go  into  a  good  locality  until  he  gets  the 
money  to  go.  Watch  the  business  from  the 
front  door  until  the  picture  is  delivered.  If 
there  is  anything  else  I  can  answer,  ask  me 
the  question.     (Applause.) 
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Mr.  Rockwood:  Mr.  President,  you 
asked  me  to  prepare  a  little  paper  or  t  xlk 
jon  a  subject  bearing  so  directly  upon  this 
that  I  thought  perhaps  if  there  was  time 
— it  would  probably  take  eight  or  ten 
minutes  for  me  to  read  that  paper  now — 
I  might  do  so,  and  for  the  further  rea- 
son that  it  may  not  be  possible  for  me  to 
remain  here  until  Friday  afternoon.  It 
bears  directly  upon  the  line  of  the  dis- 
cussion now  before  us. 

President  Hearn:  Is  it  the  pleasure 
of  the  convention  that  the  programme 
shall  be  changed  to  that  extent? 

(Motion  made  that  programme  be 
changed  as  suggested.    Seconded.) 

Kindly  take  the  stand  if  you  will,  Mr. 
Rockwood. 

Address  by  Mr.  Rockwood. 

There  has  been  so  much  discussion  of  late, 
both  on  the  platform  and  in  the  magazines,  con- 
cerning "Methods  in  Business,"  that  whatever 
I  might  now  say  would  impress  you  as  a  "too 
oft  told  tale,"  and  the  suggestions  have  been 
so  various  that  there  are  but  a  few  novel 
ideas  now  to  put  before  you.  Furthermore, 
one  is  handicapped  by  the  truthfulness  of  a 
recent  remark  in  Mr.  Abel's  Photographer, 
that  "photographers  are  in  the  main  a  happy- 
go-lucky  crowd  who  listen  to  all  kinds  of  ad- 
vice and  then  go  about  their  own  business  as 
before.  This  is  too  true  and  it  is  like  pouring 
water  on  a  duck's  back;  it  won't  soak  in. 

Business  methods  vary  with  locality  and  cir- 
cumstances, and  no  formula  will  reach  the  re- 
quirements of  earnest  provincial  photographers 
and  the  well-known  metropolitan  workers. 

For  the  strictly  business  photographer,  who 
is  seeking  both  fame  and  bread  and  butter,  I 
suggest  that  we  first  look  at  the  front  door  and 
the  showcase.  In  a  word,  my  view  is  to  have 
quality  and  let  quantity  go  hang.  One  good 
picture  of  an  interesting  subject  is  worth  more 
than  a  dozen  of  mediocrities. 

Assuming  that  the  virtue  of  neatness  and 
good  housekeeping  need  not  be  emphasized, 
we  enter  the  reception  room,  which  is  the 
open  or  the  closed  door  to  business  success. 
Here  should  be  just  the  reverse  of  what  has 
been  the  practice  of  the  average  photographer. 
Nothing  on  earth  is  less  interesting  than  a 
collection  of  photographs,  even  where  many 
are  meritorious,  of  the  ordinary  human  face. 
Have  a  few  of  your  best  pictures  in  port- 
folios, on  a  centre  table,  each  style  and  price 
by  itself  and  not  another  print  in  sight,  except 
a  few  of  your  most  interesting  subjects  care- 
fully framed  and  hung  on  the  walls,  the  fewer 


the  better.     Never  hang  or  exhibit  a  picture 
which  does  not  interest  yourself.     Here  also 
steps  in  that  marvelous  development,  the  re- 
ception room  attendant,  who  should  be  in  all 
senses  of  the  word  a  "perfect  lady."     With 
her  rests  the  success  or  failure,  I  might  say, 
of  the  business,  assuming  of  course  that  good 
photography  is  the  rule  of  the  establishment. 
A  woman  of  fair  education,  refinement  and 
tact  will  succeed  better  than  any  man,  however 
skilful  he  may  be  as  a  salesman.    Let  such  a 
party  receive  a  good  salary  and  a  commission; 
however  small  that  commission  may  be,  it  is 
everlastingly     influencing,      perhaps      uncon- 
sciously,   every    transaction    or    sale    in    the 
studio.     As  I  said  on  a  previous  occasion,  I 
one  season  kept  tab  on  the  sales  of  one  of  my 
young  ladies  and  calculated  that  the  increase 
of  sales  for  the  season  by  this  keen-witted, 
adroit  girl  was  between  three  or  four  thousand 
dollars  over  the  amounts  intended  by  the  pa- 
trons.    These  bright  women   are   sometimes 
hard  to  get  and  difficult  to  retain,  as  they  will 
get  "the  marrying  habit/'     So  many  women 
go  into  business  with  the  avowed  idea  of  mak- 
ing it  a  stepping  stone  to  matrimony.    Women 
are   deft   of  touch,   physically   and   mentally, 
have  a  wonderful  adaptation  to  detail  and  are 
far  more  conscientious  in  business  as  to  duty 
and   fidelity   than   men.     They   rarely   watch 
the   clock.     I   have   employed   men   who   en- 
abled me  to  set  my  watch  with  unfailing  con- 
fidence twice  a  day,  five  minutes  after  nine 
and  one  minute  before  five. 

Whoever  presides  in  the  studio  or  skylight 
should  work  in  perfect  harmony  and  accord 
with  the  manager  of  the  reception  room  and 
ordinarily  it  is  wise  to  accept  her  suggestions. 
She  almost  always  correctly  diagnoses  custom- 
ers and  their  pocket-books.  Whether  the  pre- 
siding genius  of  the  studio  is  the  proprietor  or 
an  employe,  let  him  do  nothing  perfunctory. 
Put  your  whole  self  in  every  picture  you 
make.  Let  your  subjects  realize  that  you  are 
in  dead  earnest  to  make  the  most  of  nature's 
possibilities.  As  I  have  said  to  you  before. 
Photography  is  a  matter  of  intelligence,  ear- 
nestness and  care,  if  there  can  be  added  to 
these  artistic  taste  and  knowledge,  good  busi- 
ness qualifications  and  general  culture,  we 
have  a  combination  and  result  rarely  found  in 
the  art. 

One  might  say  there  are  myriads  of  Pho- 
tographers, or,  that  Photofirraphers  are  rare. 
There  is  no  occupation  so  crowded  and  none 
where  there  is  so  much  room.  Even  in  that 
great  Reservoir  of  Humanity,  the  City  of  New 
York,  with  its  four  million  of  inhabitants,  one 
can  count  on  his  fingers  the  men  who  com- 
bine force,  knowledge,  business  ability  and  ar- 
tistic culture.  I  claim  that  there  is  no  occu- 
pation—-call  it  art,  science,  profession,  or  what 
not,  which  needs  for  pronounced  success  more 
thorough  preparation  and  equipment  than  the 
Photographer. 
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Two  diverse  propositions  work  to  the  injury 
of  our  art  in  the  good  esteem  of  the  public. 
One  is  the  idea  that  the  art  is  so  simple  as  not 
to  need  thoroughness  in  mental  equipment 
The  other  that  its  votaries  are  on  the  plane 
of  the  artist,  poet,  and  sculptor  and  that  a 
fairly  good  chemical  and  mechanical  produc- 
tion must  be  valued  as  a  stroke  of  genius! 

Photography  is  a  mechanical  or  fine  art  just 
as  its  representatives  make  it.  If  a  man  has 
only  technique,  his  work  shows  the  machine 
made  map  of  the  subject  photographed;  if  he 
has  imagination  and  artistic  culture  every 
line  in  his  picture  will  suggest  the  well  known 
Hogarth  lines  which  combine  beauty  and 
grace.  Then  his  creation  may  attain  to  the 
claims  of  art.  I  was  asked  once  to  sum  up  the 
elements  of  a  good  Photographer;  I  replied 
the  ideal  photographer  should  have  the  wis- 
dom of  a  Bacon,  the  humor  of  a  Dickens  and 
the  art  of  a  Rembrandt   (Applause.) 

Mr.  Stafford,  Chicago:  I  should  like 
to  have  Mr.  Rockwood  tell  us  what  he 
considers  a  fair  commission  to  the  re- 
ception room  lady  in  connection  with 
salary,  Lnd  also  the  commission  for  the 
operator. 

Mr.  Rockwood  :  It  depends,  of  course, 
upon  the  business.  In  one  of  my  estab- 
lishments we  do  over  $30,000  a  year; 
two  per  cent,  of  that  would  be  $600.  In 
another  one  of  the  smaller  places  where 
the  receipts  are  only  about  $8000  or 
$9,000,  five  per  cent,  would  be  more  in 
accord  with  the  proper  adjustment  of 
things.  I  have  gone  from  one  to  five 
per  cent,  paid  them  altogether  from  the 
receipts.  I  would  know  what  my  re- 
ceipts were  to  be.  I  have  had  some  very 
interesting  incidents  in  connection  with 
that.  When  I  first  instituted  it  with  one 
young  lady  I  had  in  the  office,  I  said, 
"You  are  so  very  earnest  that  you  should 
be  benefited  by  your  intense  earnestness 
in  your  business.  You  have  never  asked 
me  for  an  increase  in  wages,  but  I  am 
now  going  to  give  it  to  you  in  another 
form.  I  propose  to  give  it  to  you  in  the 
way  of  commission."  She  came  around 
at  the  close  of  the  week  and  she  said: 
"Governor,  vou  made  an  awful  mistake." 
I  said  "How?"  "Why,"  she  said,  "what 
do  you  suppose  my  commission  is  this 
week?"  I  said  "I  don't  know,  my  dear, 
I  hope  it  is  considerable."     "Why,"  she 


said,  "I  dare  not  tell  you  because  I  know 
you  will  feel  badly  over  it."  I  said,  "No, 
the  larger  it  is,  the  better  I  will  feel,  be- 
cause it  is  certainly  an  indication  of  the 
business."  She  said,  "My  commission 
this  week  is  $15.  Now  it  is  not  too  late  for 
you  to  alter  that,  and  do  just  what  you 
please  about  it."  I  said,  "Can't  you  see 
yourself  that  a  great  deal  of  the  increase 
in  the  business  during  this  week  has  been 
through  your  intense  earnestness?  I 
saw  you  with  that  lady  day  before  yes- 
terday. She  came  in  and  wanted  a  lit- 
tle copy  made,  and  said  she  wanted  to 
spend  three  dollars  or  four  dollars ;  when 
she  went  down  stairs  you  had  her  booked 
for  a  hundred  dollar  miniature.  That 
was  my  gain."  One  of  my  operatives 
came  to  me  one  day  and  made  almost  the 
same  remark.  He  said,  "Governor,  1 
think  you  made  a  mistake  giving  me  such 
a  large  amount."  No,  it  was  the  end  of 
the  month.  "I  have  enough  commission 
out  of  this  month's  receipts  to  pay  my 
rent."  "Well,"  I  said,  "my  boy,  I  am 
awfully  glad  of  it,  because  I  see  a  very 
marked  improvement  in  your  work,  and 
in  the  receipts  of  the  business." 

I  give  you  this  incident  to  confirm  the 
impression  I  hope  you  may  have  received 
and  entertain  that  the  best  way  to  trans- 
act your  business  is  to  be  economical  all 
the  time,  but  generous  in  that  way.  The 
individual  who  has  the  slightest  commis- 
sion— it  doesn't  matter  how  small,  if  it 
is  only  one  cent  in  a  dollar,  they  are 
working  all  the  time,  perhaps  uncon- 
sciously, but  earnestly,  to  get  that  penny. 
They  know  at  the  end  of  the  day  that 
those  pennies  amount  to  a  good  deal. 

Mr.  Herrick  :  I  also  am  giving  com- 
missions, but  in  a  diflFerent  way  and  in- 
stead of  giving  them  weekly,  I  first  fig- 
ure my  business  out.  I  find  what  it  took 
to  run  that  business,  then  I  come  to  a 
percentage  over  and  above  that  amount 
at  the  end  of  the  vear.  I  find  that  to 
work  very  successfullv  indeed. 

Mr.  Rockwood:  The  matter  of  detail 
IS  for  each  one  to  establish  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  Herrick  :  In  that  way  if  your  bus- 
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iness  does  not  increase,  you  haven't  so 
much  to  pay ;  not  only  that,  but  it  keeps 
them  with  you  a  year  (Applause  and 
laughter.) 

Mr.  Rockwood  :  I  don't  have  to  do  that. 
I  have  in  my  employ  now  two  who  have 
been  with  me  for  36  years.  (Applause.) 
One  was  with  me  for  thirty-nine  years 
and  six  months.  We  found  him  dead  in 
the  street.  He  would  have  finished  up 
his  forty  years  and  probably  been  with 
me  yet.  Of  course,  that  occurred  ten 
years  ago.  I  nev^r  had  a  person  go 
away  from  me  since  I  have  been  in  busi- 
ness in  fifty-two  years,  unless  I  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  him  (Applause).  The 
terms  are  for  life  and  there  are  no  miti- 
gating circumstances.  (Laughter)  One 
of  my  witty  boys,  the  one  who  has  been 
with  me  thirty-six  years.  God  bless  him, 
—-just  like  my  son, —  a  good  many  years 
ago  wrote  up  on  a  little  card  over  the 
mounting  room,  "Who  enters  here  leaves 
matrimony  behind." 

Mr.  Herrick  :  I  didn't  mean  that  that 
was  merely  to  keep  them  there  because 
I  have  only  been  in  business  eight  years 
and  one  has  been  with  me  seven  years, 
another  five  and  another  four,  so  I  didn't 
mean  it  that  way.  Still  it  is  a  good  thing 
to  have. 

Mr.  Rockwood  :  I  have  employees  who 
have  been  with  me  five  or  ten  or  twenty 
years.  Of  course,  in  starting  my  last 
establishment  I  had  to  get  new  stuff,  but 
one  of  them  has  worked  with  me  on  and 
off  for  twenty-five  years.  If  your  em- 
ployees are  treated  as  you  would  your 
family,  they  will  venerate  you  and  re- 
gard you  just  as  they  do  me.  I  am  cal- 
led the  Governor  by  everybody,  and  there 
is  not  one  in  my  establishments  that  I 
have  not  at  times  taken  into  my  home. 
We  have  a  regular  gathering  every  year 
at  my  house;  all  the  employees,  both 
those  at  present  and  those  who  have  mar- 
ried off  and  so  on,  come  to  it.  All  these 
social  amenities  I  believe  in.  Others 
don't.  I  believe  in  treating  my  people 
as  if  they  were  part  of  my  own  family, 
with  the  same  affection,  courtesy  and  in- 


terest. That  is  my  standard;  a  good 
many  differ  from  it.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Wilson:  I  have  made  it  a 
point  to  stand  for  photography.  A 
photographer  whom  I  have  known  all 
my  life,  said  to  me,  "I  never,  when  I  am 
away  from  home,  say  I  am  a  photog- 
rai^ier."  I  said  I  did  not  agree  with 
you."  If  he  wasn't  proud  of  it  he  should 
do  something  else.  (Applause.)  We 
do  it,  I  don't  care  whether  it  sounds 
egotistical,  but  ask  in  Savannah  if  they 
Imow  Wilson,  and  they  do,  and  they  do 
all  through  the  State.  I  have  made  it  a 
point — I  don't  care  what  the  affair  is, 
but  I  get  there  or  send  a  man  there  and 
make  a  picture,  and  they  most  all  come 
in  the  studio  to  see  the  picture.  I  have 
interested  the  city  officials  on  the  ground 
that  it  advertises  Savannah.  I  have  the 
support  of  the  Mayor.  I  have  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  other  citizens.  There  are  a  number 
of  conventions  that  meet  there,  and  on 
their  programs  you  see  a  special  appoint- 
ment for  a  photograph  by  Wilson.  I 
have  never  failed  in  getting  an  order  of 
at  least  one-third  of  the  convention 
amounting  to  from  $50  to  $300  or  $400 
for  one  or  two  exposures  made  in  a  few 
minutes.  When  they  come  in  your 
chances  are  good  to  make  something  else. 
They  are  men  busy  in  life.  You  pho- 
tograph them  in  the  convention,  they 
want  a  picture  to  take  home,  and  when 
they  come  in  you  photograph  them  (Ap- 
plause) . 

I  was  elected  at  the  Convention  in  Bos- 
ton last  year  as  Secretary.  I  went  home 
with  the  thought  of  filling  the  office 
worthily.  One  of  my  employes  decided 
to  go  into  business  and  left  me.  About 
that  time  a  very  important  investment  I 
had  in  an  automobile  business  needed  at- 
tention and  seemed  on  the  verge  of  top- 
pling. The  directors  asked  me  to  step  in. 
Then  I  lost  my  assistant  manager  bv  the 
death  of  his  wife.  He  was  a  man  from 
the  West  and  he  had  to  go  out  there 
again.  I  did  get  out  of  the  automobile 
business  fifty  days  later.  I  immediately 
advised  the  President,  and  he  was  kind 
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in  insisting  that  I  retain  the  office.  I 
was  afraid  of  making  a  fizzle  of  it,  and 
insisted  on  the  resignation,  and  it  was 
for  that  reason  and  that  alone.  To-day 
I  am  engaged  in  photography  more  than 
ever,  because  I  perhaps  put  more  work 
in  it.  I  have  to  do  more  of  it.  I  con- 
duct my  own  studio.  I  disposed  of  my 
automobile  business,  and  I  am  glad  to 
see  that  the  President  succeeded  in  get- 
ting a  man  who  to  my  knowledge  and 
the  lack  of  complaint  in  this  Convention, 
has  filled  the  office  so  successfully  that  I 
am  satisfied  he  will  be  elected  this  time 
(Applause). 

Mr.  Holden  :  We  often  lose  sight  of 
little  things.  When  people  meet  us  on 
the  street  and  say,  "By  the  way,  I  am 
coming  down  to  your  studio  so  and  so 
and  so,"  we  ought  to  follow  it  up,  like 
the  insurance  men.  We  should  take  a 
little  jot  book  .and  enter  that  person's 
name,  and  even  ask  for  his  address,  and 
follow  after  them  with  whatever  adver- 
tising matter  we  are  accustomed  to  use. 
In  that  way  see  that  we  can  constantly 
keep  them  in  mind  that  they  promised 
to  come  to  the  studio  some  time  before 
long.  The  insurance  men,  I  find,  if  they 
discover  anyone  that  they  have  an  ink- 
ling is  seeking  insurance  or  mention  any- 
thing  about  taking  some  insurance,  they 
never  let  it  drop,  but  follow  them  until 
they  get  the  insurance.  I  think  we 
should  do  that.     (Applause.) 

Remarks  by  Mr.  Foley. 

Mr.  Chairman^  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
Gentlemen:  In  line  with  the  remarks  that 
Mr.  Scandlin  made,  it  seems  to  me  that  busi- 
ness getting  is  the  subject,  but  it  also  seems 
that  you  have  fallen  away  somewhat  from 
something  practical  to  aid  the  professional 
photographer.  Mr.  Scandlin  made  one  remark 
that  caught  my  attention  very  quickly,  and 
that  was  the  present  and  increasing  competi- 
tion of  the  amateur.  I  think  that  the  conven- 
tion ought  not  to  adjourn  without  at  least 
giving  that  phase  of  the  question  some  con- 
sideration. Now,  gentlemen,  before  you  you 
may  behold  the  results  of  the  competition  of 
the  amateur.  Some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  I 
first  became  interested  in  photography  through 
becoming  an  amateur,  and  two  years  ago  I  en- 
tered the  field  and  made  it  a  business.     Now 


after  being  in  the  business  I  recognized  that 
the  competition  of  the  amateur  photographer 
seems  to  be  unreasonable.  As  an  amateur  I 
never  competed  with  a  professional.  I  never 
would  do  it  I  considered  that  that  man  had 
a  living  to  make,  he  had  expenses  to  pay  and 
I  considered  I  was  being  paid  for  my  services 
in  my  special  field  of  endeavor,  and  conse- 
quently I  should  not  take  from  him  a  business 
that  was  legitimately  and  honestly  his.  Now 
of  course  the  question  resolves  itself  into 
what  is  practicable.  What  would  be  in  har- 
mony with  both  the  amateur  and  the  profes- 
sional. Now  I  have  a  plan  to  offer,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  that 
plan  consists  of  merely  grading  the  price  list 
that  would  favor  the  profession  and  not  hurt 
the  amateur.  Now  the  idea  is  right  here  in 
a  nutshell.  Now  for  example  suppose  you 
have  a  little  plumbing  work  to  do  at  your 
home,  and  you  don't  wish  to  employ  the  serv- 
ices of  a  plumber.  What  do  you  do?  You 
probably  figure  out  the  supplies  that  you  need 
and  you  go  to  a  stock  house  who  sells  plumb- 
ing supplies,  and  you  try  to  purchase  there 
the  material.  You  find  after  you  get  there 
that  the  stock  dealer  asks  you  whether  you 
are  a  professional  plumber  or  not,  and  if  yon 
are  not,  you  pay  a  retail  price;  if  you  are  a 
professional  plumber  you  receive  your  mate- 
rial at  a  discount  of  some  24  to  40  per  cent 
from  what  the  ordinary  public  would  buy  it 
Now  probably  Mr.  Eastman  and  the  so-called 
photographic  trust  would  object  to  that  I 
don't  believe  there  is  a  trust  in  photography.  ! 
(Applause.)  My  suggestion  is  this:  Suppos- 
ing a  man  buys  $3  worth  of  supplies;  if  he  is 
an  amateur  he  pays  $3.25,  but  if  he  is  a  profes- 
sional he  pays  $2.75.  The  difference  could 
be  adjusted  so  that  the  professional  could 
have  a  slight  advantage,  but  it  would  be  suf- 
ficient to  enable  him  to  make  a  living  profit  on  I 
his  work  and  I  think  that  if  the  organizaticm 
took  some  ways  and  means  of  trying  to  bring 
that  about,  of  trying  to  get  the  manufacturer 
to  co-operate  with  them,  not  to  antagonize 
but  to  co-operate.  In  my  estimation  co-opera- 
tion is  going  to  be  the  future  success  of  all 
mankind.  Why  should  we  not  co-operate  in 
this  way?  You  may  say  possibly  that  the 
amateur  in  that  way  would  kick.  His  busi- 
ness amounts  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  busi- 
ness. I  think  that  where  an  amateur  is  em- 
ployed in  some  occupation  and  making  a  liv- 
ing at  that  he  follows  photography  for  a 
pastime,  and  a  few  additional  dollars  he  would 
pay  for  supplies  would  not  in  any  way  pre- 
vent him  from  following  his  hobby,  and  I 
don't  believe  that  the  amateur  would  cease 
buying  supplies,  and  I  think  that  working 
along  these  lines,  if  you  were  to  do  something 
to  get  the  manufacturers  to  co-operate  wiA 
us,  that  we  would  be  more  successful  in  our 
business. 
Another  matter:  the  stock  house  oftentimes 
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will  enter  into  direct  competition  with  the 
professional  photographer.  Some  gentleman 
wishing  to  have  some  photographic  work  done 
goes  to  a  stock  house  and  he  gets  a  price 
which  is  far  below  that  of  the  professional 
photographer  because  some  stock  houses  make 
it  a  business  of  giving  amateurs  work  of  that 
kind,  knowing  that  they  can  do  it  cheaper 
than  the  professional,  and  in  that  way  they 
stilt  make  a  profit  from  the  transaction.  I 
think  such  work  as  that  should  be  referred 
to  the  professional  photographer.  I  don't 
believe  that  the  stock  house  ought  to  do  work 
that  it  takes  away  from  the  professional  pho- 
tographer.    (Applause.) 

I  have  become  one  of  you.  I  am  willing  to 
try  to  become  a  good  photographer.  I  re- 
signed a  good  position  in  order  to  become  a 
photographer.  The  possibilities  of  photography 
and  its  beauties  as  an  occupation  appealed  to 
me,  so  I  did  not  keep  my  position,  but  I  be- 
came a  professional,  and  I  think  that  if  any 
man  who  comes  among  you  in  that  way  and 
graduates  from  the  ranks  of  the  amateur  and 
is  willing  to  do  it  in  the  right  way — I  think 
he  should  be  given  the  welcome  that  he  ought 
to  receive,  and  that  no  amateur  who  cares  to 
be  worthily  called  an  amateur  should  try  to 
come  into  competition  with  the  professional 
photographer.  I  thank  you  very  much.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr  Wilson  (Ga.) :  I  don't  like  to  do  all  the 
talking  this  morning,  but  I  have  something  to 
say  in  reply  to  that.  I  want  to  sav  how  I 
have  handled  amateurs.  I  was  one  of  the  first 
men  in  the  city  who  recognized  the  amateur 
about  the  time  they  put  up  little  signs  in  the 
parks,  "No  amateurs  and  yellow  dogs  al- 
lowed." We  took  them  in  and  encouraged 
them  in  this  way.  Having  had  a  great  deal  of 
experience  in  the  various  athletic  sports  we 
learned  that  an  amateur  was  an  amateur  so 
long  as  he  was,  and  that  when  he  took  monev 
for  his  work  he  was"  then  over  the  line.  Now 
I  impressed  upon  them  that  one  fact,  that 
while  you  are  doing  this,  if  you  can  afford  it, 
it  is  a  pleasure,  we  will  be  glad  to  help  you. 
I  have  seen  some  of  the  best  men  come  from 
those  ranks.  We  say,  "Friends,  if  you  want 
to  come  into  the  profession,  come  into  the 
open."  I  made  friends  with  the  officials  of 
the  city,  and  if  I  heard  of  a  man  selling  pic- 
tures we  would  say,  "Go  out  and  take  your 
license.  We  are  ready  to  compete."  That 
was  the  first  move.  When  they  established  a 
club  I  gave  any  assistance  I  could.  I  helped 
them  in  enlarging.  They  have  an  enlarging 
camera,  and  I  went  there  and  did  some  en- 
larging. I  always  worked  that  one  idea  there : 
an  amateur  or  a  professional.  When  one  of 
them  took  a  dollar  I  ^arantee  the  rest  of 
them  didn't  know  it.  They  would  boost  for 
you  and  work  with  you,  and  also  impress 
upon  their  friends  that  a  photograph,  after  all, 
was  more  than  what  the  stock  cost,  and  "when 


you  want  something  good,  we  have  a  skylight 
out  here;  go  to  Wilson's."  (Laughter.)  They 
have  educated  the  public  very  largely  in  our 
community.  They  have  helped  the  profes- 
sional photographer  keep  the  amateurs  in  line, 
and  the  professional  photographers  are  help- 
ing them.  That  has  been  our  plan.  So  far 
as  price  is  concerned,  that  is  very  good;  if 
it  could  be  so  arranged  that  would  be  very 
nice,  but  it  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  go  into 
that  line.  As  far  as  finishing  is  concerned  we 
do  f7nishing  for  amateurs  and  charge  them  a 
goodly  price  and  tell  them  we  do  it  as  an  ac- 
commodation at  that;  if  they  are  amateurs 
and  want  the  full  benefit  of  their  business,  do 
their  own  developing  and  get  the  benefit  of 
the  thing. 

President  Hearn:  We  have  had  a 
full,  discussion  on  this.  Mr.  Todd  is  next 
on  the  program,  and  although  it  is  pretty 
late  Mr.  Todd's  theme  is  so  very  im- 
portant that  I  should  like  to  have  him 
come  in  before  we  adjourn. 

Address  of  F.  Dundas  Todd. 

The   Cost   of  Manufacturing  in   the  Photo* 
graphic  Studio. 

It  may  safely  be  said  that  the  aver- 
age photographer  does  not  really  know 
why  he  is  in  business.  I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about,  because  for  several  years  I  have 
frequently  asked  individual  men  why  they  were 
photographers  and  what  they  were  in  business 
for,  and  only  once  or  twice  have  I  been  told 
by  the  man  I  spoke  to  that  he  was  in  business 
for  the  money  he  could  make  out  of  it.  The 
others  informed  me  that  they  became  photog- 
raphers because  they  liked  it,  or  thought  they 
would,  because  they  drifted  into  it,  and  so  on. 
The  men  I  find  who  realize  that  they  are  in 
business  for  profit  make  a  pretty  fair  living 
out  of  their  calling,  but  the  majority  of  pro- 
fessional photographers,  not  only  in  this  coun- 
try but  the  world  over,  in  my  estimation  get 
very  inadequate  returns  for  their  services. 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  big  money 
to-day  is  to  be  found  in  the  highly  organized 
machine  industries,  where  the  various  opera- 
tions are  largely  mechanical.  Combinations  of 
capital  eliminate  competition  and  insure  much 
higher  dividends.  The  worker  has  seen  the 
benefit  of  combination  and  in  turn  has  in- 
creased his  income  to  a  more  limited  extent 
by  the  organization  of  trades  unions. 

Such  combinations  of  workers  are  nothing 
new  in  the  history  of  the  world  as  we  find 
that  for  a  thousand  years  the  workers  of  the 
Grecian  and  Roman  Empires  were  organized 
so  perfectly  that  the  labor  unions  of  to-day  are 
a  mere  nothing  as  compared  with  these  great 
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institutions.  They  were  exterminated  by  mil- 
itary force  and  church  decree  in  the  fourth 
•century,  and  until  recently  only  the  middle 
class,  under  the  title  of  professional  men,  were 
allowed  to  combine  and  limit  the  numbers  of 
those  engaged  in  their  particular  calling. 

Professional  photography  in  the  world  to-day 
occupies  a  rather  unique  position.  A  photog- 
rapher's studio  cannot  be  called  a  factory,  nor 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  can  it  be 
called  a  profession,  neither  is  it  a  business 
where  a  man  buys  and  sells  commodities.  I 
can  call  it  nothing  but  an  occupation.  Being 
outside  of  what  an  eminent  professor  calu 
the  machine  process,  it  can  claim  no  scheme 
of  organization,  and  as  a  consequence  eadi 
studio  proprietor  really  blunders  along  with 
his  affairs  in  a  very  haphazard  manner.  You 
will  observe  I  am  dealing  very  gently  with  the 
photographer  as  an  individual,  in  fact  I  am 
trying  to  show  that  his  peculiar  lack  of  busi- 
ness ability  is  due  to  the  business  he  is  in  and 
not  to  any  failings  that  are  characteristic  of 
the  individual.  His  business  up  to  now  has 
called  for  antagonism  between  individuals,  and 
he  has  suffered  not  only  in  his  pocket  but  in 
his  mind  as  a  consequence.  I  am  glad  to  see 
a  feeling  developing  among  many  men  that 
ultimately  it  will  be  found  more  profitable  to 
co-operate  than  to  compete,  if  it  be  possible 
to  devise  a  workable  plan. 

A  photographer  is  in  his  way  a  manufac- 
turer, who  ordinarily  sells  his  product  direct 
to  the  consumer.  Since  the  output  is  ordi- 
narily a  small  one,  one  would  naturally  assume 
that  the  manufacturer  would  know  at  least 
within  a  few  cents  the  cost  of  the  goods  he 
makes  and  would  take  care  to  sell  them  at  a 
higher  figure  so  as  to  get  a  fair  return  for  his 
services  and  his  investm^ts.  This  is  not  the 
case,  however.  For  many  years  I  have  asked 
hundreds  of  photographers  to  tell  me  the  cost 
to  them  of  a  dozen  cabinets,  and  I  have  yet  to 
find  a  dozen  men  who  can  tell  me.  I  have 
heard  all  kinds  of  guesses,  from  90  cents  to 
$2.50— just  think  how  enormous  is  the  differ- 
ence between  these  figures — and  yet  they  are 
given  me  by  practical  men.  I  am  only  a  the- 
orist, only  a  poor  editor,  who  has  been  fre- 
quently told  by  professional  photographers  that 
he  does  not  know  anything  about  photography 
as  a  business.  I  am  free  to  confess  my  igno- 
rance ;  in  fact,  I  was  born  that  way,  but  I  have 
never  considered  ignorance  as  a  crime;  it  is 
a  misfortune.  However,  I  have  frequently 
tried  to  escape  this  calamity  by  asking  for 
knowledge  from  professional  photographers, 
and  find^  that,  although  practical  men,  they  arc 
just  as  ignorant  as  I  am,  and  I  can  say  with 
all  confidence  that  in  their  case  ignorance  is 
a  very  great  calamity  indeed. 

In  one  of  mv  cynical  moods  I  tried  to  make 
a  definition  of  a  professional  photographer, 
and  the  best  I  could  do  was  to  describe  him 
as  an  individual  who  expected  everybody  to 


perform  service  for  him  for  nothing,  but  who 
at  the  same  time  was  perfectly  willing  to 
work  for  the  public  at  the  same  price.  I 
won't  swear  that  this  defihition  is  strictly  cor- 
rect, but  it  is  true  enough  to  hurt  somebody. 
When  a  photographer  estimates  that  a  dozea 
cabinets  costs  him  about  a  dollar  he  is  think- 
ing only  of  the  material  he  will  consume  and 
is  not  counting  one  cent  for  his  own  and  em- 
ployees' labor,  nor  for  general  expenses.  But 
labor  is  a  commodity  which  is  bought  and 
sold  like  plates,  paper  and  card  stodc,  and 
therefore  must  be  considered  as  part  of  the 
cost  In  the  same  way  rent  and  taxes  and 
such  expenses  must  be  paid  for  out  of  the 
business,  must  be  earned  by  the  business  and 
therefore  must  be  calculated  as  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  every  individual  print  that  is  tamed 
out  of  the  photographer's  studio.  Recently  a 
plumber  friend  of  mine  told  me  that  in  ficftir- 
ing  on  a  job  he  counted  himself  as  being 
worth  $6  a  day,  then  he  added  not  only  the 
cost  of  the  material,  the  use  of  the  wagon,  tiie 
shop  rent  and  similar  expenses,  but  in  addn 
tion  he  charged  for  the  time  he  spent  in  esti- 
mating what  he  would  do  the  job  for.  This 
is  business  sense  and  shows  why  plumbers 
make  money. 

I  once  asked  an  optician  friend  of  mine 
how  he  arrived  at  the  selling  price  of  a  pair 
of  spectacles.  The  cost  of  the  material  is 
rather  low  and  he  knew  that  I  knew  to  a  cent 
just  what  he  paid  for  it.  His  answer  was  very 
brief:  "I  consider  myself  to  be  worth  $2^000 
a  year  and  I  allot  a  fair  proportion  of  that 
sum  upon  every  pair  of  spectacles  that  I  sell 
to  a  customer."    This  was  business  sense. 

An  optician  in  a  country  town  of  less  than 
2,000  people,  you  will  see,  considers  that  his 
services  to  his  community  are  worth  $2,000  a 
year.  I  wonder  how  much  a  photographer 
living  in  the  same  town  would  consider  his 
services  worth.  I  think  he  would  be  very 
modest  and  be  very  thankful  if  he  got  a  thou- 
sand. But  I  hold  that  at  least  ninety  per  cent. 
of  photographers  in  this  country  should  earn 
without  difficulty  $1,000  a  year,  but  I  am  sorry 
to  say  I  don't  believe  that  half  of  them  earn 
that  much.  However,  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, I  am  going  to  assume  that  a  photog- 
rapher should  get  $1,000  a  year  out  of  lus 
business,  and  then  I  will  proceed  to  take  an 
average  studio  and  see  if  we  cannot  find  ont 
the  cost  of  manufacturing  the  product  that 
this  photographer  sells. 

Since  all  money  that  goes  out  of  the  busi- 
ness must  be  earned  by  the  business  we  will 
have  to  consider  every  cent  that  is  spent  as 
being  an  expense.  Therefore  in  figurmg  out 
cost  we  will  have  to  allow  for  the  following 
items:  First,  and  most  important  in  my  esti- 
mation, labor,  which  is  supplied  principally 
by  the  proprietor;  then  comes  material,  rent, 
heat,  taxes  and  insurance,  postages,  new  ac* 
cessories,   studio   repairs   and  general    waste. 
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Last  of  all,  hired  latx>r,  if  such  be  employed. 
Many  photographers  are  assisted  by  theit 
wives  in  the  studio,  and  their  services  must  not 
be  considered  as  worth  nothing,  but  must  be 
allowed  for  at  regular  market  rates.  Some 
photographers  seem  to  think  that  they  are 
as  badly  off  as  preachers  in  this  respect.  You 
know  that  when  a  congregation  hires  a 
preacher  at  $15  per  week,  if  the  congregation 
can  scrape  it  together,  this  same  congregation 
ordinarily  expects  to  get  the  services  of  the 
preacher's  wife  at  the  same  time  for  nothing. 
I  have  always  considered  this  as  being  pretty 
rough  on  the  preacher's  wife,  and  rather  small 
potatoes  for  the  congregation,  and  you  can 
just  guess  what  I  think  of  the  photographer 
who  gets  his  wife's  services  in  the  studio  day 
after  day  and  figures  them  as  worth  nothing 
at  all. 

Having  learned  what  expenses  must  be 
charged  in  estimating  the  cost  of  work,  my 
next  business  will  be  to  find  some  system 
whereby  we  can  arrive  at  a  fair  approximation 
of  the  correct  answer.  I  say  approximation 
advisedly,  because  only  one  photographer  has 
within  a  year  supplied  me  with  figures  that 
are  accurate  to  the  last  cent,  and  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  his  manufacturing  cost  gained  in  a 
practical  way  agreed  to  a  cent  with  my  esti- 
mate. This  was  not  so  bad  for  a  theorist, 
was  it? 

I  have  tackled  this  problem  from  two  ends. 
In  the  first  place,  I  figured  up  the  cost  of  all 
the  material  that  enters  into  the  making  of  a 
dozen  cabinets  in  an  ordinary  studio.  Here  it 
is.  And  if  at  any  time  you  think  I  am  wrong 
I  want  you  to  stop  me  on  the  spot.  This  is 
a  question  of  fact,  and  it  is  up  to  you  to  make 
certain  that  I  have  got  the  facts  correctly. 

Four  plates  and  developer $0.31 

Proofs    , 08 

Envelopes  and  circulars 02 

Retouching  one  negative 35 

Paper  for  fifteen  prints 23 

Toning  chemicals   10 

Mounts  for  thirteen  prints 25 

Tissue  enclosures 05 

Total $1.40 

If  we  deduct  the  cost  of  retouching  the  ma- 
terial used  costs  $1.05,  and  I  wish  to  draw 
your  attention  particularly  to  the  fact  that  no 
allowance  is  here  made  for  re-sittings  and 
only  for  a  small  waste  of  material,  both  of 
which  cost  a  great  deal  more  than  the  average 
photographer  ever  suspects.  About  ten  years 
ago  many  of  you  will  remember  that  I  tackled 
this  very  same  problem  and  at  that  time  I 
found  the  cost  of  the  material  used  in  a  dozen 
cabinets  amounted  to  60  cents.  This  means 
an  increase  of  cost  of  66  per  cent.  At  first 
blush  this  increase  is  startling  and  I  find  it  is 
due  to  more  plates  being  used  for  each  sitter. 


more  expensive  toning  chemicals,  more  expen- 
sive mounts  and  in  the  use  of  enclosures  for 
the  finished  prints. 

The  cost  of  material  you  will  thus  see  is 
a  fluctuating  expense  and  depends  practically 
on  the  amount  of  business  done.  If  there  are 
no  orders  for  pictures  then  there  will  be  no 
expense  incurred  for  material  It  is  different, 
however,  with  the  other  expenses  such  as 
rent,  salaries,  etc.,  which  must  be  met  day  by 
day  whether  sitters  come  or  not,  if  the  pho- 
tographer is  to  stay  in  business.  I  have  had 
much  correspondence  with  many  photographers 
for  nearly  a  year  trying  to  discover  what  these 
constant  or  overhead  expenses  really  amount 
to,  but  fftid  it  very  difi[icult  to  secure  exact 
figures.  Even  when  I  had  found  them,  then 
came  the  problem  how  to  apportion  them 
among  the  various  departments.  For  instance^ 
the  studio  may  be  roughly  divided  into  recep- 
tion room,  operating  room,  and  printing  room, 
and  in  order  to  secure  a  fair  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  each  department  we  must  charge 
against  them  a  fair  proportion  of  the  rent, 
heat,  taxes,  repairs,  salaries,  etc.  To  make 
matters  more  complicated,  in  the  majority  of 
studios  an  assistant  I'arely  gives  his  services 
to  only  one  department.  The  printer  may  also 
be  the  retoucher,  or  he  may  assist  the  operator 
while  the  latter  and  the  reception  room  lady 
divide  the  retouching  between  them.  To  un- 
ravel such  a  complicated  problem  one  would 
require  to  get  a  statement  from  a  rather  large 
establishment  where  each  assistant  is  confined 
to  only  one  kind  of  work,  and  from  such  fig- 
ures one  could  arrive  at  the  data  on  a  percent- 
age basis.  I  will  give  you  what  figures  I  have 
secured,  and  then  show  you  the  conclusions 
I  have  arrived  at,  and  then  it  will  be  for  you 
to  say  whether  or  not  my  estimates  are  ap- 
proximately correct. 

Out  of  all  the  figures  provided  me  by  vari- 
ous photographers  I  have  compiled  the  fol- 
lowing schedule  of  overhead  expenses  for  an 
ordinary  gallery  employing  a  printer  and  hav- 
ing the  retouching  done  outside.  Again  I  ask 
you  to  stop  me  at  once  if  you  take  exceptions 
to  my  estimate.  What  is  wanted  is  facts,  not 
notions. 

Rent    $250.00 

Heat 50.00 

Taxes   and   insurance 15.00 

Postage  35.00 

New  accessories,  studio  repairs 

and  general   waste 250.00 

Assistant   500.00 

Owner's    salary    1,000.00 

Total    $2,100.00 

Now  don't  you  see  that  every  day  in  the 
week,  including  Sundays,  whether  sitters  come 
in  or  not,  this  photographer  has  got  to  find 
$6.00.     If  it  has  not  come  in  over  the  desk 
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that  day  he  has  got  to  dig  into  his  pockets 
and  find  some  cash  that  came  in  the  day  before 
or  the  week  before,  but  find  it  he  must  if  he 
wants  to  stay  in  business.  If  he  has  only  one 
sitter  at  $3.00  his  dozen  pictures  that  day  cost 
him  $6.00  plus  material  and  retouching,  or 
$7.14  in  all  If  he  had  five  sitters  at  $3.00  his 
pictures  in  all  cost  him  $7.00  for  material  and 
retouching  and  $6.00  for  general  expenses,  or 
a  total  of  $13.00.  Total  receipts  being  $1500, 
he  would  have  a  profitable  day's  business,  but 
I  am  afraid  the  surplus,  $2.00,  might  be  swal- 
lowed up  next  day  if  it  rained,  so  we  must 
judge  photography  by  the  year.  Having  got 
•some  figures  to  go  upon  we  can  now  do  a 
little  calculation  as  to  how  many  sitters  must 
patronize  the  gallery  to  make  it  a  paying 
proposition.  It  all  depends  on  the  price.  Some 
men  offer  cabinets  at  $3.00  per  dozen,  and  we 
find  that  at  this  price  at  least  1,300  sittings 
must  be  made,  thus: 

Receipts,  1,300  at  $3.00 $3,900.00 

Overhead  expenses   $2,100.00 

1,300   at  $1.40 1,820.00 

Total   $3,920.00 

At  $4.00  a  dozen,  eight  hundred  sittings  will 
be  enough,  at  $5.00  about  650,  at  $2.50  there 
must  be  two  thousand  sittings,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  more  help  and  more  space  would 
be  needed  with  more  than  two  thousand  sit- 
tings, so  the  limit,  I  think,  has  been  reached 
when  we  consider  cabinets  at  $2.50  per  dozen. 
Right  here  I  want  to  point  out  that  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  is  a  dead  loss  in  the  ordinary 
gallery  in  making  a  cheap  line  of  cabinets  at 
$2.00  or  even  $2.50  a  dozen. 

I  have  shown  how  many  sitters  must  patron- 
ize a  photographer  at  various  prices  in  order 
that  he  make  an  income  of  $1,000  a  year.  But 
is  it  possible  to  get  a  sufficient  number  of 
patrons  to  enter  the  average  gallery?  To  me 
that  is  a  most  important  question,  yet  I  find 
it  absolutely  neglected.  Let  us  see  the  pos- 
sibilities. Photographers  are  fairly  numerous 
in  this  country;  in  fact,  there  is  generally  one 
to  every  3,500  or  4,000  people.  Such  evidence 
as  I  can  secure  indicates  that  only  about  15 
per  cent,  of  the  population  are  photographed 
in  any  one  year,  or,  in  other  words,  the  aver- 
age photographer  makes  from  600  to  700  sit- 
tings annually.  I  have  discussed  the  question 
with  all  grades  of  photographers,  with  men 
who  get  $3.00  a  dozen  to  those  who  get  $15.00 
a  dozen,  and  f&id  the  result  is  generally  the 
same.  I  am  talking  to  practical  men  and  I  am 
ready  for  correction  if  I  have  made  an  incor- 
rect statement. 

Here  let  me  give  figures  form  a  country 
photographer  doing  all  his  own  work  except 
retouching. 


Total  cash  received  $2,188.76 

Total  stock  used $678.72 

General  expenses  includ- 
ing retouching  518.93 

1.197.65 

Net  income  of  owner $991. 11 

He  made  450  sittings  at  from  $2  to  $10  per 
dozen.  The  cost  of  material  per  dozen  was 
$140,  including  retouching  it  was  $1.85.  As 
his  income  was  a  fair  one  in  my  estimation 
his  cabinets  evidently  cost  him  $4.85  per  dozea 
His  cheap  work  was  clearly  made  at  a  loss. 
A  very  important  point  arises  here.  Any  pho- 
tographer who  is  making  only  a  fair  living 
out  of  his  business  can  readily  see  that  his 
work  costs  him  just  what  he  gets  for  it;  if  he 
makes  more  than  $1,000  per  year  it  is  costing 
him  less  than  he  gets  for  it,  but  if  his  income 
is  less  than  $1,000  a  year,  then  his  work  costs 
him  more  than  he  gets  for  it.  I  am  still  as- 
suming $1,000  a  year  as  a  fair  income  for  the 
average  photographer. 

Many  men  tell  me  that  they  have  figured  out 
that  if  they  could  increase  the  number  of  sit- 
ters to  a  certain  amount  per  day  they  coald 
make  money  at  a  certain  price.  For  instance, 
one  man  said  that  with  20  sitters  a  day  he 
could  make  big  money  at  $2  per  dozen.  He 
was  in  a  town  of  3SfO0O,  with  only  seven  pho- 
tographers, so  he  had  a  chance  to  try  the  idea. 
At  the  end  of  three  months  he  found  he  coitld 
not  draw  20  sitters  a  day  by  any  kind  of 
scheme  and  wanted  to  sell  out  on  account  of 
his  health.  I  suspected  the  seat  of  his  ailment 
lay  largely  in  his  pocket 

One  very  successful  photographer  employing 
three  assistants  gave  me  the  following  figures : 

Rent    $780.00 

Heat  and  light   250.00 

Taxes  75.00 

Insurance    100.00 

New  accessories  and   repairs.    150.00 

Postage    75.00 

Help    2,800.00 

General    waste    300.00 

Repairs    100.D0 

Material    2415.00 

Total   $7,04S00 

Own    salary    i,5oaoo 

$8,545.00 

He  made  2,300  sittings,  so  a  dozen  cabinets 
cost  him  $3.7i»  while  the  material  alone  cost 
$1.05  a  dozen,  which  you  will  notice  is  the 
amount  to  a  cent  that  I  estimated  at  the  be- 
ginning of  my  talk. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  photographer's  fig- 
ures really  give  us  the  minimum  cost  of  a 
dozen  cabmets.  He  gets  $5.00  a  dozen,  so  you 
see  he  is  not  using  high-priced  material  nor 
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paying  extravagant  salaries.  I  fancy  few  men 
could  run  their  business  more  s^onumically 
so  until  I  get  more  light  I  am  going  to  assume 
that  $3.71  per  dozen  is  about  as  cheap  as  it 
is  possible  for  a  dozen  cabinets  to  be  made.  I 
suspect  the  majority  of  those  listening  to  me 
have  to  pay  much  more  than  that  for  them. 

I  have  told  you  that  I  have  tried  very  hard 
to  get  figures  that  would  enable  me  to  appor- 
tion the  expense  to  the  different  departments 
of  a  studio.  We  all  know  there  is  the  recep- 
tion room,  skylight  and  printing  room.  Given 
the  expenses  of  each  department  one  should  be 
able  to  learn  just  what  percentage  should  be 
allotted  to  each.  I  will  try  what  I  can  do,  but 
cannot  guarantee  more  than  an  approxima- 
tion, simply  because  no  one  can  give  me  the 
necessary  figures. 

The  reception  room  is  the  finest  part  of 
the  studio.    It  is  generally  large,  well  furnished 


and  in  the  best  location..  I  think  myself  at 
least  half  the  rent  of  the  premises  should  be 
charged  against  this  one  room,  while  most 
of  the  repairs  and  general  waste  are  incurred 
right  here.  The  other  half  of  rent,  taxes  and 
similar  expenses  amy  be  evenly  divided  be- 
tween the  operating  and  printing  rooms.  I 
have  had  to  guess  at  the  division  of  the  salary 
among  the  employees.  I  allow  the  reception 
lady  almost  $12  a  week,  the  printer  $20.  I 
assume  the  retoucher  devotes  part  of  his  time 
to  assisting  the  operator,  so  give  him  a  salary 
of  $25  a  week  and  charge  one- third  against  the 
operating  room  and  the  balance  for  retouch- 
ing. I  allowed,  you  will  remember,  $1,500  a 
year  to  the  owner.  I  charge  the  operating 
room  with  $1,000  of  this,  and  divide  the  bal- 
ance among  the  other  departments  for  super- 
intendence. 
This  table  shows  my  results: 


Reception  Oper. 

Room.  Room. 

Rent    $390.00  $19500 

Heat  and  light 125.00  62.50 

Taxes  3750  18.75 

Insurance   50.00  25.00 

New  accesories  and  repairs...     75.00  37-50 

PosUge    75.00 

Help   600.00  400.00 

General  waste 150.00  75.00 

Repairs    on    studio 50.00  25.00 

Material    46.00  71300 

Management   250.00  1,000.00 

$1,848.50  $2,551.75 

Cost  of  each  sitting $0.8037  1.09 

Total,   2,300    81  i.io 

Percentage,    21.8  29.6 


One 

Printing 

Retouching. 

Room. 

Total 

$195.00 

$780.00 

62.50 

250.00 

18.75 

7500 

25.00 

100.00 

37.50 

150.00 
.  75.00 

$800.00 

1,000.00 

2,800.00 

75.00 

300.00 

25.00 

100.00 

1,656.00 

2,415.00 

125.00 

125.00 

1,500.00 

$925.00 

$3,219.75 

$8,545.00 

u|Q2] 

f           1.3999 

-^ 

1.40 

3.71 

10.8 

37.7 

99.9 

If  the  retoucher  is  considered  as  helping  the 
printer  in  his  spare  time  instead  of  the  oper- 
ator, we  will  have  to  deduct  18  cents  from  the 
one  department  and  charge  against  the  other. 
This  would  reduce  the  expense  in  the  operat- 
ing room  to  92  cents  and  make  the  cost  of  a 
dozen  prints  $1.56,  that  is,  13  cents  each.  The 
actual  result  is  this.  Each  sitting  seemingly 
costs  the  reception  room  81  cents,  the  operat- 
ing room  $1.10,  the  retouching  room  40  cents, 
and  the  printing  room  $1.40.  Now  this  is  on 
the  basis  of  cabinetsr  costing  $3.71  per  dozen ; 
if  they  cost  more  each  department  must  be 
charged  more,  therefore  I  have  worked  out 
the  percentage  figures  thus:  Reception  room, 
21.8;  operating  room,  29.6;  retouching,  10.8; 
printing,  377. 

These  figures,  I  think,  are  rather  mterestmg 
and  I  will  further  supplement  by  the  percent- 
age figures  that  refer  to  material.  The  total 
material  is  a  little  over  28  per  cent.,  plates 
and  developer  a  little  over  8  per  cent.,  paper, 
mounts  and  toning  chemicals  18  per  cent.,  sta- 
tionery expenses  2  per  cent. 


A  resitting  takes  up  the  time  of  the  recep- 
tion lady  as  well  as  that  of  the  operator,  so 
both  must  be  charged;  therefore  a  resitting 
costs  $1.92.  A  duplicate  order  costs  $140  in 
the  printing  room,  but  if  we  add  the  reception 
room  lady's  time  the  total  cost  will  be  at  least 
$1.60.  Remember  all  these  figures  are  on  a 
specially  low  basis  and  therefore  most  of  you 
here  must  figure  at  least  10  to  20  per  cent 
higher. 

Let  me  conclude  by  pointing  to  the  immensity 
of  the  photographic  business.  There  are  in 
this  country  16,000  photographers  in  business 
as  near  as  I  can  learn.  Each  makes  600  sit- 
tings a  year,  or  a  total  of  almost  ten  millions. 
We  have  seen  that  the  stock  for  each  sitting 
costs  a  little  over  one  dollar,  so  the  photog- 
raphers of  this  country  buy  every  year  about 
ten  million  dollars'  worth  of  plates,  paper, 
mounts  and  chemicals.  That  is  an  enormous 
business,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  pho- 
tographers spend  much  time  figuring  out  how 
to  save  a  little  on  their  stock  bills.  And  yet  I 
often  think  their  energy  is  being  wasted  in  a 
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wrong  channel,  for  even  if  they  saved  lo  per 
cent  it  would  amount  to  the  average  man  to 
less  than  seventy  dollars  a  year.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  the  real  point  for  the  photog- 
rapher to  worry  over  is  how  to  get  a  higher 
selling  price.  I  am  honestly  of  opinion  that 
a  fair  price  for  a  dozen  cabinets  of  ordinary 
style  should  be  at  least  $6.00,  and  it  is  up  to 
you  as  business  men  to  endeavor  to  get  it  I 
am  afraid  you  will  never  get  it  fighting  each 
other,  and  sooner  or  later  you  will  have  to 
organize  as  all  other  occupations  are  doing 
and  strive  to  co-operate  rather  than  to  com- 
pete. 


Third  Session — ^Thursday  Morning. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Heam. 

President  Hearn  :  The  Secretary  will 
read  the  communications  received. 

Sacramento,  Cal.,  July  31,1 906. 
To  my  Fellow  Photographers, 

Members  of  the  P,  A.  of  A, 

I  regret  very  much  being  unable  to  at- 
tend your  convention  at  Niagara.  Early 
in  the  spring  I  had  started  to  plan  to 
be  with  you  and  possibly  tell  you  some- 
thing about  our  Association  of  Califor- 
nia. But  events  followed  so  quickly  af- 
ter that  memorable  i8th  of  April  that 
all  personal  plans  and  ambitions  were  set 
aside  and  it  was  one  grand  scramble  and 
hustle  to  find  means  to  live.  It  was  in- 
deed a  terrible  blow  that  most  of  our 
poor  fellows  suffered  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  instantaneous  action  of  our 
Sister  States  there  would  have  been 
much  suffering  and  want.  But  thanks 
to  the  unselfish  helping  hand  c  f  the  Na- 
tion our  boys  are  being  taken  care  of. 
The  people  of  California  know  now  what 
fraternal  organizations  and  associations 
are.  For  these  were  the  first  to  come 
forward  with  offers  of  assistance. 

And  on  behalf  of  the  Photographers 
Association  of  California,  I  desire  to 
express  our  appreciation  of  the  generous 
and  prompt  assistance  given  by  the  sev- 
eral State  Associations  and  also  of  the 
many  kind  individual  photographers  and 
dealers.  I  believe  that  our  Mr.  O.  H. 
Boye,  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, has  prepared  a  report  of  the  result 


of  his  work  in  reference  to  destitute  pho- 
tographers. Which  report  will  be  handed 
your  secretary. 

Fraternally  yours, 
Lawrence  F.  Terkelson,  Pres.  Assn. 
of  Cal. 

A  large  group  photograph  of  this  con- 
vention will  be  taken  by  the  Niagara  Art 
Union  of  this  City  at  the  close  of  this 
morning's  session;  it  is  especially  de- 
sired that  every  member  be  present  as 
the  picture  will  be  used  by  the  Press 
throughout  the  country;  sdl  members 
kindly  assemble  on  river  bank  at  rear  of 
this  hotel. 

President  Hearn  :  It  occurs  to  me  at 
the  present  time  that  it  would  be  well  and 
fitting  that  I  should  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  at  two  o'clock  this  afternoon 
there  will  be  a  reception  room  discussion 
on.  Thiis  is  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance to  us  all,  and  we  should  endeavor  to 
be  here.  It  is  one  of  the  features  that 
should  come  up  for  the  consideration  of 
all  of  you.  It  is  a  matter  that  touches  our 
own  individual  business  so  closely  that 
the  elimination  of  things  that  are  wrong 
and  the  recommendation  of  things  that 
would  be  feasible  is  worthy  to  be  brought 
to  your  attention  as  it  will  be  brought. 
The  meeting  will  be  in  charge  of  Mr. 
Johnstone,  President  of  the  Photograph- 
ers' Association  of  New  England,  and 
we  have  also  Mr.  Puffer  of  New  York, 
Miss  Mary  Camell  and  other  people  who 
will  address  you  at  the  time.  To-night 
there  will  be  a  vaudeville  and  smoker  at 
8:30  p.  M. 

We  will  now  listen  to  the  Secretarj^'s 
report: 

Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.»  Jan.  18,  1906. 

Photographers'  Association  of  America. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  Pho- 
tographers' Association  of  America,  met 
at  the  Prospect  House  for  the  purpose  of 
making  arrangements  for  the  26th  An- 
nual Convention. 

All  Officers  were  present.  Charles  Weslev 
Heam,  President ;  C.  J.  Van  Dcventer.  First 
Vice-President :  C.  L.  Lewis,  Second  Vice- 
President  ;  F.  R.  Barrows,  Treasurer:  Frank 
W.  Medlar,  Secretary. 
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Secretary  Medlar:  The  report  of 
the  Secretary  was  as  follows: 

Received    on     outstanding    account, 

1904   $2i9-3B 

Received  for  floor  space,  1905 2,77S.oo 

Received  for  desk  space,  1905 250.00 

Received  for  advertising  space,  1905..  895.00 

Received  for  merchandise  sold 5.00 

Received,  balance  Ladies'  Entertain- 
ment Fund  40.00 

Total    $4,184.35 

Paid  to  F.  R.  Barrows,  Treasurer,  in  full. 

President  Hearn  :  The  Secretary  will 
be  requested  to  read  the  Treasurer's  re- 
port who  is  very  busy  in  the  oflSce  and 
cannot  get  away. 

Treasurer's  Report. 

Cash  on  hand  January  i,  1905 $5,026.00 

Received   from   Secretary 4,184.35 

Received  from  membership  and  dues.  3.128.00 

Entertainment    loan   returned 300.00 

Received,   Hotel  Lenox 100.00 

Sale  of  ladies'  pins 37.25 

Total $12,775.60 

Paid  out  on  vouchers  drawn  by  Pres- 
ident and  Secretary,  Nos.  479  to 
582,    inclusive    7,95725 

Balance  on  hand  January  i,  1906,  $4,818.35 

President  Hearn:  You  have  heard 
the  report  of  the  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer.   What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Core  :  I  move  that  the  reports  of 
the  Secretary  and  Treasurer  be  accepted. 

Seconded  by  Mr.  Johnstone.  Put  to 
vote  and  carried. 

Pres.  Hearn  :  We  have  down  on  our 
program  a  talk  on  "A  New  Studio,"  by 
Mr.  Clarence  M.  Hayes.  For  some  rea- 
son Mr.  Hayes  has  not  arrived.  He  is 
either  delayed  or  something  has  occurred 
that  has  detained  him,  which  I  am  not 
aware  of.  I  am  expecting  a  telegram  or 
some  word  to  inform  me  of  it. 

Mr.  Hollow  ay  :  In  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Hayes,  why  wouldn't  it  be  a  good  plan  to 
proceed  with  the  important  business  be- 
fore the  convention  this  morning  and  the 
selection  of  the  next  place  of  meeting. 
It  has  always  been  the  experience  of  this 


association  that  by  the  time  we  got  down 
to  the  last  step  of  business  before  the 
convention  that  we  have  a  mere  handful. 
This  has  been  the  best  convention  we 
have  ever  held  because  we  have  stirred 
up  lots  of  matter  and  I  believe  every  man 
and  woman  in  this  hall  will  wait  until 
the  last  minute  to  hear  this  other  matter 
that  will  come  up  under  the  head  of  spe- 
cial business  matters.  If  we  proceed  now 
with  the  next  order  of  business  we  will 
still  have  a  good  attendance.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  would  move  that  we  proceed 
with  the  regular  order  of  business. 

(Seconded  by  Mr.  Barry,  put  to  vote 
and   carried.) 

President  Hearn  :  Before  we  do  that 
I  would  like  to  read  a  telegram  just  re- 
ceived. "Will  be  there  at  11  o'clock  this 
morning,  C.  M.  Hayes."  Something  has 
evidently  delayed  him  so  that  we  can  go 
on  with  the  program  and  Mr.  Hayes 
will  be  here  a  little  later  on.  Is  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  next  place 
of  meeting  ready? 

Mr.  Bandtel:  I  believe  you  will  find 
the  report  on  the  secretary's  desk. 

PREsroENT  Hearn  :  In  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Wilson,  the  Secretary  will  read  the 
report  of  the  Committee  on  the  selection 
of  a  location. 

Secretary  Medlar  :  August  9th,  1906. 
Your  Committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  invitations  and  location  of  a  place 
for  our  next  convention  having  carefully 
considered  the  invitations  and  proposi- 
tion oflFered  hereby  recommend  that  the 
cities  of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  Dayton, 
Ohio,  be  presented  for  your  further  con- 
sideration. Both  places  presenting  ad- 
vantages and  attractions  superior  to  oth- 
ers offered.  Mr.  Edward  Wilson,  Chair- 
man; J.  M.  Bandtel,  Secretary:  J.  E. 
Giffin,  George  B.  Sperry,  Charles  Wal- 
inger. 

President  Hearn:  You  have  heard 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  selection 
It  seems  to  present  two  places  for  your 
consideration.  Before  we  proceed  the 
motion  is  in  order  to  tak2  up  the  recom- 
mendation or  to  open  up  the  subject  for 
discussion. 
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Mr.  Lively  :  I  move  the  report  of  the 
Committee  be  received  and  we  go  into 
the  selection,  by  ballot,  of  the  place  of 
meeting. 

(Motion  seconded.) 

Invitation  of  Mr.  Bowersox. 

It  has  been  my  desire  for  a  good  many  years 
to  invite  you  to  hold  your  convention  in  our 
beautiftil  city  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  but  as  you  well 
know  it  has  been  our  ciistom  to  distribute  geo- 
graphically our  conventions  over  the  United 
States  and  we  have  been  in  Boston  last  year  it 
is  natural  tnat  we  should  move  westward  We 
came  this  year  to  this  place.  Now,  it  is  very 
opportune  that  we  should  start  right  on  west 
and  take  about  the  same  distance.  If  you 
come  to  Dayton  you  will  find  it  centrally  lo- 
cated. Like  the  ancient  city  of  Rome,  all 
roads  lead  to  Dayton.  We  have  a  photographic 
population  such  as  you  cannot  find  any  other 
place  in  the  country.  We  have  large  cities 
within  from  twenty-five  to  thirty-five  miles, 
ranging  from  50,000  to  100,000,  and  conse- 
quently you  draw  more  photographers  to  the 
city  of  Dayton  than  you  will  to  any  other  part 
of  the  country  because  that  is  the  only  way 
you  can  sustain  a  large  association.  You  have 
to  depend  on  the  local  photogarphers  to  hel^ 
swell  the  crowd,  and  you  will  observe,  if  you 
know  nothing  about  that  part  of  the  country, 
that  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Kentucky, 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  all  are  populous  and 
largely  settled.  We  have  a  great  many  pho- 
tographers in  all  those  States  that  we  can 
draw  from.  There  is  another  point  I  want  to 
speak  of:  If  you  come  for  sight-seeing,  we 
can  show  you  the  parent  institution  of  the 
National  Soldiers'  Home,  a  sight  that  will  be 
well  worth  your  trip  over  there  if  you  don't 
see  anything  else.  It  is  a  place  laid  out  on 
about  1,000  acres,  with  beautiful  gardens, 
roads,  driveways,  lakes,  lagoons,  waterfalls 
and  beautiful  vines  climbing  down  the  cliffs 
and  the  gurgling  springs  of  pure  water  coming 
out  just  as  fresh  and  pure  as  anything  in  the 
United  States.  I  am  not  able  to  paint  a  pic- 
ture of  that  beautiful  location,  but  I  say  to 
you  that,  if  you  have  the  opportunity  to  come 
out  to  Dayton,  you  will  never  regret  it.  Sec- 
ond to  that  is  the  grand  National  Cash  Regis- 
ter Co.,  known  the  world  over.  You  know 
the  sun  never  sets  on  a  cash  register  office. 
They  have  them  extended  around  the  world. 
It  is  a  place  that  employs  4,000  people,  said  to 
be  the  most  beautiful  factory  in  the  world. 
It  is  conducted  on  principles  that  it  would  be 
well  to  know;  if  you  are  interested  in  adver- 
tising and  want  to  know  how  to  bring  busi- 
ness, study  the  cash  register  method,  the  way 
they  extend  their  business,  the  way  they  ad- 
vertise it,  and  if  you  come  there  I  am  sure 


they  will  entertain  you  at  their  plant.  They 
have  also  agreed  to  take  us  to  Fair  Hill,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  country, 
where  our  Association's  President  Elect  has  a 
summer  residence.  Last  summer  we  were 
entertained  out  there — ^there  were  10,000  citi- 
zens entertained  out  there.  A  personal  friend 
of  mine  who  had  charge  of  the  cigar  stand 
told  me  that  the  cigar  bill  alone  for  that  day 
was  ^,000.  If  you  think  we  cannot  entertain 
you,  just  come  to  Dayton  next  year  and  we 
will  show  you  we  have  a  most  beautiful  city. 
It  is  called  the  "Gem  City  of  the  State,"  and 
it  well  deserves  that  name.  I  come  to  yon 
photographers  as  a  photographer.  I  have  at- 
tended conventions  since  1882  at  Minneapolis, 
that  was  the  first  one  I  attended,  I  think.  I 
know  what  we  need ;  I  think  I  know  what  will 
make  a  good  convention.  I  have  studied  it 
I  have  worked  with  you  and  for  you  all  these 
many  years,  and  for  that  reason  I  would  not 
ask  you  to  our  beautiful  city  if  I  were  not 
positive  we  could  entertain  you  in  the  best 
way  possible.  We  have  permanent  hotels — 
not  summer  resort  hotels — ^and  we  can  give 
you  accommodation  such  as  you  cannot  find 
anywhere  in  any  summer  resort.  We  have 
ample  hotel  accomomdations  for  double  the 
number  that  will  attend  the  convention^  and 
as  to  the  hall  that  I  would  secure,  it  has  an 
auditorium  at  one  end  that  will  seat  above 
one  thousand  people.  It  has  a  beautiful  gal- 
lery and  a  large  stage,  if  we  have  any  occasion 
to  use  that;  a  large  corridor  almost  the  width 
of  this  room  running  through  the  entire  build- 
ing two  or  three  floors,  with  big  rooms  on 
either  side.  All  has  been  promised  to  us  free 
of  charge  if  we  come  to  Dayton,  Ohio,  next 
year.  The  people  of  Dayton  appreciate  your 
coming.  I  have  told  them  of  the  pictures  yon 
display,  and  they  are  anxious  to  have  yon 
come  there;  they  are  very  artistic  people,  we 
have  out  there;  in  fact,  our  tonsorial  artists 
out  there  are  so  very  artistic  that  they  illus- 
trate their  talks  with  cuts  while  they  are 
shaving.  (Laughter.)  I  stand  before  you  as 
a  photographer,  and  I  ask  you  to  come  to 
Dayton  for  your  convention  meeting  in  1907. 
If  you  come,  I  will  assure  you  you  will  have 
ever3rthing  to  make  you  comfortable  and 
pleased,  and  if  any  of  you  are  dissatisfied  we 
will  ask  you  to  come  again.    (Applause.) 

A  Member:  What  is  the  railroad  fare? 

Mr.  Bowersox:  Two  cents  a  mile  in 
Ohio.    It  used  to  be  three. 

A  Member:  How  far  from  here  is  it? 

Mr.  Bowersox  :  It  is  about  500  miles. 

A  Member:  What  is  the  rate  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  Bowersox  :  $18.00. 
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Mr.  Wilson  :  How  far  from  the  sea- 
shore is  it? 

Mr.  Bowersox  :  Far  enough  away  to 
get  away  from  the  heat  and  the  trouble. 
I  place  in  nomination  for  the  1907  con- 
vention, Dayton,  Ohio.  I  thank  you. 
(Applause.) 

Invitation  of  Mr.  Holden. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Genti^emen: 
We  are  now  at  a  time  when  we  are  studying 
where  we  are  to  go  next  year.  Mr.  Bowersox 
has  presented  Da3rton  to  you.  I  have  another 
place  to  present,  a  place  which  is  different 
froni  any  others  which  you  have  visited  in 
previous  years,  and  I  think  when  we  consider 
these  questions  we  should  consider  the  condi- 
tions which  surround  the  place  of  location  of 
the  convention  from  its  several  points.  We 
have  in  the  south  land  a  section  of  the  coun- 
try which  has  never  yet  been  visited  below 
Washington  by  a  convention — a  place  beauti- 
fully located  in  the  United  States — Norfolk  in 
Virginia.  (Applause.)  A  place  which  can 
give  the  greater  number  of  you  a  great  deal 
of  good  fresh  salt  air  which  will  bring  the  tan 
to  your  cheeks  and  make  you  go  back  to  your 
homes  better  k>oking.  (Applause.)  Further- 
more, we  are  near  to  Old  Point  Comfort;  we 
are  near  to  the  great  naval  headquarters 
of  the  United  States;  and  we  have  other  ad- 
vantages— that  is,  that  the  people  who  invite 
us  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  promise  that  they  will 
pay  the  expense  of  the  National  Board  and 
give  us  a  free  hall.  (Applause.)  It  amounts 
to  considerable — ^the  exact  figures  I  cannot 
tell  you— but  I  will  tell  you  this,  that  you  will 
never  regret  goin^  to  Norfolk,  Virginia,  for 
your  next  convention.  I  therefore  place  Nor- 
folk, Virginia,  in  nomination  as  the  next  place 
of  meeting.     (Applause.) 

Mr  Wilson :  In  seconding  the  nomination  of 
Norfolk,  I  wish  to  add  a  little  more  and  say 
that  at  that  time  is  to  be  held  the  exposition 
known  as  the  Jamestown  Exposition — ^the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  first  English  set- 
tlement on  the  shores  of  America,  where  prob- 
ably there  is  more  history  in  a  small  space  and 
more  real  enjoyment,  if  enjoyment  is  sought, 
than  any  other  place  in  the  United  States. 
You  will  see  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition 
that  it  will  be  different  from  any  other  expo- 
sition held  in  this  United  States.  We  can  go 
to  Dayton  or  to  any  other  good  city  of  that 
kind  any  other  time,  but  as  to  Jamestown  this 
is  the  first  time  in  three  hundred  years  that 
they  have  done  what  they  are  going  to  do. 
Another  thing,  the  railroad  rates  to  James- 
town will  be,  as  is  prevalent  at  all  exposi^ 
tions,  lower  than  any  other  fare  that  is  given 
at  any  other  time.  The  rates  will  be  lower, 
and  will  extend  internationally  as  well  as  na- 


tionally, I  am  told.  The  rate  will  go  beyond 
the  Rockies,  and  therefore  is  of  interest  to 
the  people  of  the  West,  You  go  to  a  territory, 
as  Mr.  Holden  has  said,  where  this  conven- 
tion has  never  before  been,  where  you  are 
nearer  to  the  greater  center  than  at  any  other 
point  you  can  suggest.  Norfolk  is  near  also 
to  a  place  all  Americans  should  visit,  either 
going  or  returning,  and  that  is  Washington 
Then  there  is  Old  Point  Comfort  and  lots  of 
other  comfort,  and  salt  sea  bathing  galore. 
I  hope  you  will  bear  in  mind  the  facilities 
they  offer  us  there,  they  offer  to  take 
care  of  the  Executive  Committee,  and  I 
am  told  that  has  amounted  to  hundreds  of 
dollars.  They  offer  ample  accommodation  both 
within  and  without  the  grounds — ^they  offer, 
in  fact,  everything  that  could  be  desired,  and 
in  going  to  Jamestown  you  cannot  only  draw 
a  greater  crowd  because  the  people — ^and  the 
American  people  above  all  other  people — ^want 
to  be  entertained  and  the  program  arranged 
as  well  as  has  been  this  one  they  will  give 
you.  If  for  nothing  else  than  increased  num- 
bers and  greater  attendance,  which  I  am  sure 
will  be  greater  than  at  any  convention  we 
have  ever  yet  held,  I  think  we  should  go  to 
Norfolk.  It  will  be  a  diversity  for  most  of 
you,  and  while  possibly  there  are  other  points 
that  I  would  personally  prefer,  I  am  sure  that 
no  association  can  do  any  better  than  go  to 
Norfolk.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Giffin  :  I  move  that  nominations 
be  closed. 

Mr.  Nussbaumer  :  I  rise  to  second  the 
nomination  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  and  in  do- 
ing so  I  have  no  faiock  for  Norfolk,  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  Giffin  :  My  point  is  that  Dayton 
had  an  opportunity  to  be  seconded  before 
Jamestown  was  brought  up. 

PREsroENT  Hearn:  You  are  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  Nussbaumer:  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  second  the  nomination  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio.  (Applause.)  I  am  doing 
this  because  I  felt  it  to  the  interest  of  the 
Association.  We  have  had  a  number  of 
experiences  with  exposition  towns.  You 
all  know  what  they  are  and  I  have  noth- 
ing to  say  about  it  because  you  know  all 
about  them.  Dayton,  Ohio,  is  a  place  at 
the  present  time,  very  near  to  the  centre 
of  population  of  the  United  States.  It 
is  conveniently  located  and  it  is  in  a  sec- 
tion where  we  have  not  been  for  some 
time.  The  people  there  have  sent  us 
a  most  hospitable     invitation    to  come. 
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They  have  offered  us  all  the  inducement 
that  we  can  ask  within  reason  and  I  am 
sure  that  with  the  interests  back  of  the 
invitations  that  they  will  certainly  do  all 
they  say  they  will.  It  is  of  vital  im- 
portance to  us  as  an  association  that  we 
go  to  a  place  where  our  Association  is 
the  real  thing  and  is  the  whole  thing.  If 
we  want  to  go  to  a  place  to  visit  an  ex- 
position, well  and  good.  Let  us  go  and 
visit  the  exposition,  but  don't  let's  make 
an  excuse  of  saying  that  we  are  going 
to  the  Photographers'  Convention  there, 
that  we  might  visit  the  exposition,  and 
than  give  the  exposition  a  turn  down.  I 
believe  the  interests  of  the  Association 
are  vital,  and  if  we  want  to  have  a  con- 
vention let  us  have  a  convention  and 
let  us  be  worthy  of  consideration.  Let 
us  be  the  real  factor  in  the  matter.  If 
we  are  going  to  be  a  small  toad  in  a 
big  puddle,  we  are  nothing — we  are  not 
worthy  of  consideration;  but  let  us  be 
the  real  thing — ^let  the  Photographers' 
Association  and  our  interests  be  the  real 
thing  when  we  go  to  a  place.  I  therefore 
second  Dayton.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Holliday  :  I  know  that  these  gen- 
tlemen are  honestly  in  sympathy  with 
what  they  say,  but  I  want  to  suggest  that 
at  Norfolk  we  would  not  be  a  little  toad 
in  a  big  puddle.  They  offer  to  give  us  a 
special  day  and  set  that  day  aside  and  ad- 
vertise it  for  us.  This  is  the  first  time 
that  has  ever  been  done  in  the  history  of 
any  exposition.  This  exposition  is  not 
on  the  grand  scale  of  those  that  pre- 
ceded it,  but  it  will  have  special  attrac- 
tions to  attract  more  than  an  inland  town 
would  have.  We  have  down  there  all  the 
iadvantages  of  the  seashore  which  will 
make  it  as  cool  and  comfortable  as  you 
can  desire.  There  is  one  point  I  wish  to 
make,  that  they  will  recognize  us  and  put 
us  on  a  plane  higher  than  any  exposition 
before.  They  will  also  save  us  one  thou- 
sand dollars  approximately  in  round 
numbers,  as  near  as  I  can  estimate.  You 
cannot  beat  this. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  think  we  have  only  to 
call  the  attention  of  a  good  many  of  our 
members  who  have  had  years  of  this  kind 


of  thing  that  we  have  experience  in  meet- 
ing at  great  fair  places  beginning  at 
Philadelphia,  again  in  Chicago,  again  in 
Buffalo,  and  again  in  St.  Louis  where 
we  had  great  fairs  and  the  Photograph- 
ers' Convention  was  a  side  show.  We 
will  always  have  side  shows  where  there 
are  big  fairs.  I  think  if  we  go  to  Dayton 
as  has  just  been  remarked,  we  will  be  the 
whole  thing,  and  we  will  have  a  conven- 
tion and  have  our  members  on  the  floor 
when  we  have  meetings  and  that  is  the 
vital  point.  We  can  see  the  show  after- 
wards. 

(Question  called  for.) 

President  Hearn  :  You  have  had  two 
places  presented  to  you  for  your  consid- 
eration. A  motion  is  in  order  for  vot- 
ing on  this. 

(Motion  to  proceed  to  ballot  seconded, 
put  to  vote  and  carried.) 

President  Hearn:  I  will  appoint 
Messrs.  Holliday,  Fowler,  Thuss,  Lif- 
shy  and  Bandtel.  I  don't  know  whether 
a  motion  is  in  order  or  necessary,  but  I 
would  suggest  to  the  members  that  the 
tellers  be  instructed  strictly  to  accept  no 
ballots  from  anyone  except  the  active 
members  of  this  Association. 

Mr.  Nussbaumer  :  I  should  like  to  an- 
nounce about  the  entertainment  to-night. 
To-night  at  8.30  at  the  National  Food 
Conservatory  in  the  Auditorium,  the 
place  where  the  musical  was  held  last 
night,  there  will  be  held  a  vaudeville  en- 
tertainment for  the  ladies  and  gentlemen 
and  after  the  vaudeville  entertainment 
there  will  be  a  promenade  band  concert 
in  the  little  park  back  of  the  International 
Hotel,  and  after  the  promenade  concert 
then  we  will  try  to  manage  it  and  see 
whether  we  cannot  get  another  informal 
hop.     (Applause.) 

President  Hearn  :  The  salon  has  been 
selected  by  the  jury,  but  before  I  an- 
nounce the  names,  I  should  like  a  little 
later  to  request  any  point  of  information 
in  regard  to  whether  any  of  those  people 
are  not  eligible  to  receive  the  salon  honor 
if  any  of  those  people  are  not  members 
of  the  Association  is  being  investicratcd 
at  the  present  by  the  president.     If  any 
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of  those  people  have  exhibited  pictures 
which  were  made  before  the  last  conven- 
tion they  are  not  eligible.  That  I  wish 
to  have  attended  to  at  a  little  later  time. 
You  are  not  only  doing  the  convention 
right  but  the  other  members  justice  to 
notify  the  honest  expression  of  tiie  judges 
that  the  people  selected  are  properly  en- 
titled to  that  honor. 

If  every  one  has  received  a  ballot  that 
is  to  vote,  the  tellers  will  receive  the  bal- 
lots. If  everyone  has  voted  who  is  en- 
titled to  vote  on  this  question  of  location, 
I  declare  the  ballot  closed.  While  the 
tellers  are  proceeding  to  count  them, 
there  is  an  announcement  to  be  made  by 
Mr.  Lewis. 

Mr.  Lewis:  You  probably  are  aware 
of  an  existence  of  the  State  officers'  or- 
ganization. This  has  been  going  on  some 
years.  We  are  trying  to  do  some  good 
work,  and  it  is  very  hard  work.  We 
have  accomplished  a  little  each  year,  a 
little  this  year,  but  we  could  not  accom- 
plish all  we  went  to  in  last  year's  meeting, 
and  I  want  to  ask  that  all  State  officers, 
either  past,  present,  or,  I  was  going  to 
add  future, — ^anyone  vitally  interested  in 
the  state  association  as  affiliated  with  the 
national  work,  to  meet  in  the  New  York 
headquarters'  room  at  the  rear  of  the  hall 
as  you  enter  the  building  here.  I  should 
like  to  meet  at  the  close  of  this  after- 
noon's session,  if  it  should  be  through  in 
time,  but  if  it  drags  along  until  late, 
therefore  I  had  better  say  at  half  past 
seven  to-night.  A  committee  has  been 
appointed  that  will  prepare  resolutions 
that  will  be  presented  through  the  na- 
tional body. 

President  Hearn:  I  don't  think  it 
will  take  more  than  a  few  minutes  to 
bring  up  the  question  I  wanted  to  a  little 
while  ago.  Is  there  any  member  here 
present  who  has  knowledge  of  any  of  the 
pictures  out  in  the  other  room  that  have 
been  made  prior  to  the  last  convention — 
those  who  have  been  selected  for  ihe 
salon? 

Mr.  Lively  :  I  want  to  state  to  vou  that 
the  picture  selected  out  of  my  exhibit 
was  made  for  the  last  convention,  but  on 


account  of  sickness  I  did  not  get  it  there. 
The  other  part  of  my  exhibit  was  made 
since  the  last  convention.  I  did  not 
know  that  a  rule  of  that  kind  governed 
the  salon  honors. 

A  Member:  This  picture  was  made 
for  a  convention,  and  a  day  or  two  ought 
not  to  make  any  difference.  Such  pre- 
cedent has  never  been  established  in  artis- 
tic exhibitions  anywhere,  and  a  matter  of 
two  or  three  days  ought  not  to  make  any 
difference  with  a  picture  of  such  ar- 
tistic merits. 

Mr.  Holden  :  I  want  to  say  this  for 
Mr.Lively's  benefit.  About  that  time  I  was 
down  in  Tennessee.  Mr.  Lively  was 
very  ill,  but  at  the  same  time  he  was 
working,  and  I  saw  this  picture  in  the 
course  of  construction,  and  I  think  this, 
that  Mr.  Lively  has  displayed  by  rising 
to  his  feet  a  quality  which  we  should  all 
display.  (Applause.)  It  is  one  quality 
which  I  want  to  see  displayed  at  all  times 
in  our  Association,  and  I  think  as  the 
picture  was  intended  for  the  exhibition 
of  last  year,  and  delayed  on  account  of 
the  man's  physical  condition,  that  we 
should  grant  some  privilege  and  be  liberal 
with  him.     (Applause.) 

President  He.\An  :  If  that  is  the  wu?h 
of  the  convention  I  will  not  have  it  put  in 
the  form  of  a  motion,  but  if  that  is  the 
wish  of  the  convention,  merely  signify 
by  raising  your  hand.     (Carried.) 

Mr.  Lively  :  Certainly  I  appreciate  this 
matter,  and  this  action  in  my  behalf.  I 
don't  know  how  to  express  how  much  I 
do  appreciate  it. 

President  Hearn:  Are  there  any 
more  pictures  exhibited  there  that  are 
ineligible?  Now  gentlemen,  I  want  you 
to  have  the  courage  of  your  convictions. 
If  there  is  a  picture  on  that  wall  that  was 
made  prior  to  last  convention  under  dif- 
ferent circumstances  than  you  have  ac- 
cepted from  Mr.  Lively,  I  wish  you  to 
make  that  statement. 

Mr.  E.  E.  Doty:  There  is  an  exhibit 
from  Columbus,  Ohio,  that  was  exhibited 
March  or  April  i8th  or  20th,  I  forget 
which,  at  Toledo  a  year  ago  last  spring. 
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by  the  Orr,  Keefer  Co.  If  any  member 
of  that  company  is  present,  I  would  like 
an  explanation. 

President  Hearn  :  Is  any  member  of 
the  Orr,  Keefer  Co.  present?  Is  anyone 
aware  that  any  member  of  the  firm  is 
here  or  anyone  seen  here?  In  all  prob- 
ability they  are  not  aware  of  the  fact. 
The  picture  is  ineligible.  It  will  there- 
fore be  taken  out  of  the  salon,  and  the 
jury  be  requested  to  select  another  pic- 
ture. Are  there  any  other  people  from 
Ohio  and  Michigan  here  who  have  seen 
the  picture  referred  to? 

Mr.  Doty  :  I  have  not  been  able  to  find 
anyone  who  was  willing  to  identify  the 
picture.  I  stand  simply  alone  on  it,  but 
the  picture  pleased  me  so  much  at  Tol- 
edo that  I  studied  it  carefully.  The  en- 
tire exhibition  of  the  Orr,  Keefer  Co.  are 
the  same  prints  or  the  same  subjects  right 
straight  through.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that  possibly  this  was  intended  for  a 
complimentary  exhibit.  Possibly  the 
hanging  Committee  made  some  mistake. 

Mr.  Barrows:  I  tried  to  find  Mr. 
Keefer's  name  upon  my  registry,  and 
could  not  find  it.  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  Orr  Keefer  is  one  name  or  two. 

Mr.  Doty:  I  have  just  been  informed 
that  there  was  a  change  in  this  firm  with- 
in the  past  year,  and  possibly  the  entry 
on  the  roll  may  be  Innes  &  Keefer. 

Mr.  Barrows  :  No  firm  can  be  regis- 
tered. We  are  like  a  life  insurance 
company;  we  only  know  the  one  man 
who  pays  his  premium.  Two  men  can- 
not ride  on  the  same  boat. 

PREsroENT  Hearn:  Have  any  of  the 
members  present  any  further  informa- 
tion in  regard  to  this? 

Mr.  Hoyt  :  It  may  be  possible  to  find 
that  that  picture  was  entered  in  the  com- 
plimentary class.     If  so  it  will  be  barred. 

Mr.  Van  Deventer:  As  a  matter  of 
information,  complaint  has  been  made 
to  me  by  several  parties  this  morning 
that  that  picture  has  been  in  competition 
before.  The  gentleman  who  just  had  the 
^  floor  was  one  of  them  and  I  don't  know 
the  others.  The  picture  was  not  entered 
complimentary. 


Mr.  Doty:  I  know  of  one  such  case 
intended  as  complimentary  and  also 
marked, — that  was  Mr.  Brinton,  of  Bat* 
tie  Creek. 

Mr.  Van  Deventer:  If  such  is  the 
case  it  was  an  oversight.  I  was  very 
careful  on  that  point.  There  were  very 
few  complimentary  exhibits. 

President  Hearn  :  You  mean  to  state 
that  this  picture  was  not  complimentary? 

Mr.  Van  Deventer:  It  was  entered 
in  the  general  class. 

President  Hearn  :  As  far  as  the  salon 
awards  are  concerned,  this  one  picture 
seems  to  be  entered  properly.  The  ques- 
tion  now  comes  to  the  point  of  whether 
this  picture  was  exhibited  before.  Have 
no  other  members  seen  this  picture  ex- 
hibited before? 

A  Member:  I  think  I  saw  the  picture 
at  Toledo,  but  I  might  be  mistaken  be- 
cause there  was  another  picture  that  I 
am  sure  I  had  seen  at  Toledo  and  that 
stated  it  was  the  same  subject  but  a  new 
negative.    This  might  be  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Barrows  :  There  seems  to  be  a  lit- 
tle confusion  on  this  question.  The  fact 
that  this  picture  may  have  been  exhi- 
bited somewhere  else  don't  bar  it  from 
this  association.  If  this  picture  was 
made  within  the  year  and  exhibited  one 
hundred  times  before  it  appeared  here, 
it  could  receive  its  honors  here. 
The  question  is  whether  this  was  made 
before  a  year  ago,  or  was  it  made  this 
year;  not  where  was  it  exhibited. 

A  Member  :  The  time  of  the  exhibition 
was  back  a  year  ago  last  winter.  I  was 
president  of  that  exhibit  and  all  this  talk 
about  where  the  picture  was  exhibited 
means  when,  because  no  convention  was 
held  in  Toledo  since  a  year  ago  last 
April.  Our  convention  was  held  in 
Michigan  last  April,  and  these  gentlemen 
speaking  were  not  in  Michigan  at  all. 
They  refer  to  the  convention  of  a  year 
ago  last  April.  Mr.  Sperry  may  re- 
member. 

Mr.  Sperry  :  I  have  not  seen  the  pic* 
ture. 

PREsroENT  Hearn  :  Someone  take  Mr. 
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Sperry  out  and  show  him  the  picture  and 
see  if  he  recognizes  it. 

Mr.  Hollow  ay  :  I  move  that  this  mat- 
ter be  left  entirely  to  our  Executive  Com- 
mittee to  satisfy  themselves. 
(Seconded.) 

Mr.  Barrows:  I  offer  an  amendment 
that  in  case  this  picture  shall  be  barred 
that  your  judges  shall  pass  upon  other 
pictures  that  shall  take  its  place,  that  no 
time  may  be  lost. 

Mr.  Holloway  :  I  accept  that  amend- 
ment. 

(Amended,  motion  put  to  vote  and  car- 
ried.) 

President  Hearn  :  I  have  the  report 
of  the  tellers  as  to  the  result  of  the  vote 
on  location  of  the  next  convention.  The 
total  number  of  votes  cast,  274;  Nor- 
folk, 98;  Dayton,  176.  Dayton  therefore 
is  your  choice.     (Applause  and  cheers.) 

Mr.  Holden  :  I  move  that  Dayton  be 
made  the  unanimous  choice  of  this  con- 
vention. 

Mr.  Wilson:  I  second  that  motion. 
(Put  to  vote  and  carried.) 

President  Hearn:  Next  in  order  is 
the  report  of  the  nominating  committee, 
Mr.  Johnstone,  Chairman. 

Mr.  Johnstone  :  Mr.  President  and 
members.  We,  the  undersigned  com- 
mittee on  nominations  submit  to  you  the 
following  names:  President,  C.  J.  Van- 
Deventer.  First  Vice-President,  Charles 
L.  Lewis;  Second  Vice-President,  M. 
E.  Wilson,  of  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Secretary, 
Frank  W.  Medlar.  (Signed)  C.  A.  John- 
stone, E.  B.  Core,  George  Steckle,  W. 
G.  Thuss,  and  Mr.  Fowler. 

PREsroENT  Hearn:  Are  there  any 
other  nominations? 

Mr.  Holloway:  I  am  a  firm  believer 
in  the  old  Roman  law  of  justice,  and  that 
we  should  render  unto  Caeser  that  which 
IS  Caeser's.  In  other  words,  we  should 
confer  the  honor  of  the  presidency  of  this 
organization  upon  that  one  man  who. 
by  his  long  faithful  service  to  this  organ- 
ization has  earned  the  golden  spur.  (Ap- 
plause.) As  our  old  friend,  Mr.  Sam. 
Fulman  so  ably  expressed  it  at  Boston 
last  year,  he  who    seeks    to    wear   the 


golden  spurs,  should  win  them.  I  will 
add  to  that  that  Clarence  James  Van  De- 
venter  has  carved  his  way  to  these  high 
honors  to  which  he  sees  fit  to  aspire.  I 
don't  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  add 
anything  else  to  that,  and  I  would  like 
to  make  a  motion  that  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Clarence  James  Van  Deventer  be 
made  unanimous. 

Mr.  Holden  :  I  rise  to  second  the  nom- 
ination of  Mr.  Van  Deventer  as  Presi- 
dent of  this  Association  for  the  next 
year,  on  account  of  in  the  past  few  days 
I  have  learned  some  things  that  I  really 
believe  we  all  like  to  admire  in  any  n:ian, 
and  that  is  that  he  is  a  hustler.  I  have 
been  laboring  hard  along, the  work  al- 
lotted to  the  first  vice-president,  laboring 
hard  with  him,  and  I  have  never  in  all 
my  experience  of  a  good  many  years 
among  pictures  known  a  man  who  has 
worked  so  untiringly,  early  and  late,  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  until  late,  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  the  exhibits  in  posi- 
tion, and  I  believe  that  with  our  strength 
back  of  him  we  shall  have  a  president 
who  will  perform  all  that  we  need  in 
this  Association  next  year.  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  seconding  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Van  Deventer. 

Mr.  Smith  :  I  move  that  the  nomina- 
tion be  closed  and  that  the  ballot  be  cast 
for  the  President. 

Mr.  Rosevere:  I  second  that  motion. 

Mr.  Lifshy:  I  move  that  the  Secre- 
tary cast  the  ballot  of  the  Convention. 
(Seconded,  and  carried.) 

Secretary  Medlar  :  I  hereby  cast  one 
great  long  ballot  for  Mr.  C.  J.  Van  De- 
venter for  President.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Van  Deventer:  Mr.  President 
and  friends:  I  thank  you  from  the  bot- 
tom of  my  heart  for  this  ovation,  and  for 
this  compliment.  I  love  photography  and 
I  love  conventions,  and  the  good  they 
do,  and  I  assure  you  that  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  loyal  Board  of  Officers  who  I 
know  you  will  elect,  that  we  will  give 
you  a  convention  next  vear  that  you  will 
all  be  pleased  with,  and  it  will  be  a  bene- 
fit to  us  all.  I  believe  in  fairness  to 
all,  and  I  assure  you  that  in  my  presid- 
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ing  over  your  deliberations  that  I  will 
act  with  impartiality,  and  with  fairness  to 
all.  For  this  great  honor  I  thank  you. 
I  can  say  no  more  (Applause). 

President  Hearn:  Next  in  order  is 
the  election  of  the  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Sperry:  I  want  to  second  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Lewis.  It  is  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  photographers  who 
work  in  the  same  town  are  always  ready 
to  stick  a  knife  into  each  other.  I  am 
very  happy  to  state  that  no  such  condi- 
tions exist  in  Toledo.  Mr.  Lewis  is  my 
strongest  competitor  and  he  is  also  one  of 
my  best  friends.  (Applause  and  cheers.) 
He  photographs  the  bride,  and  I  in 
course  of  time  photograph  the  babies. 
(Laughter  and  applause.)  I  have  heard 
that  since  the  organization  of  the  Lens 
and  Brush  Club  in  Boston,  that  photog- 
raphers don't  cross  the  street  when  they 
meet  one  another,  but  they  nod  and  they 
speak  sometimes,  and  they  were  even 
known  to  lunch  together.  I  have  gone 
to  conventions  with  Mr.  Lewis,  and  1 
have  not  only  eaten  at  the  same  table, 
but  I  have  slept  in  the  same  bed.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  second  the  nomination  not 
simply  because  he  is  a  friend  of  mine, 
but  because  I  know  he  is  a  hard  work- 
ing, conscientious  citizen,  always  having 
the  interest  of  the  Association  at  heart, 
and  I  know  that  he  has  ideas  out  of  com- 
mon with  some  of  the  others,  and  that 
are  sure  to  result  in  something  that  will 
benefit  the  Association   (Applause). 

Mr.  Batem  :  I  move  that  nominations 
be  closed,  and  the  Secretary  be  instructed 
to  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for 
Mr.  Charles  L.  Lewis.  (Seconded  by 
Mr.  Smith;  carried.) 

Prestoent  Hearn:  I  declare  C.  L. 
Lewis  elected  First  Vice-President. 

Mr.  Lewis:  I  feel  the  compliment. 
Repetition  of  words  is  unnecessary.  Mr. 
Van  Deventer  has  said  all  I  can  say. 
Neither  of  us  can  express  our  apprecia- 
tion of  the  honor.  There  has  been  some 
criticism  at  times  made  as  to  things  I  have 
done.  I  have  done  them  conscientiously. 
I  have  made  statements  as  to  some  facts 


that  some  people  call  radical.  I  have 
some  radical  views,  but  I  hope  to  be  tem- 
perate, and  always  listen  to  my  fellow 
members  on  the  Board,  and  always  serve 
the  Association  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  Barrows  :  Just  now  I  wish  to  say 
that  Mr.  Lewis  and  I  at  all  times  have 
not  agreed.  We  have  always  been  friends. 
We  are  friends,  but  in  policy  we  are 
sometimes  just  a  little  at  variance.  I 
have  seen  occasion  to  oppose  Mr.  Lewis, 
but  no  one  can  be  better  pleased  than  I 
at  the  present  time  to  know  that  Mr. 
Lewis  and  I  will  work  together  next  year, 
and  next  year  I  will  be  the  man  to  raise 
my  hand  to  see  Mr.  Lewis  made  Presi- 
dent of  this  Association  (Applause.) 

President  Hearn  :  That  is  the  quick- 
est boom  I  ever  heard  of.  We  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  selection  of  the  Second  Vice 
President. 

Mr.  Nussbaumer:  I  should  like  to 
place  in  nomination  a  most  generous 
man.  We  are  doing  generous  things  to- 
day. Dayton,  Ohio,  gets  the  next  place 
of  meeting,  and  we  don't  want  to  forget 
the  Virginias  by  any  means.  In  Vir- 
ginia we  have  residing  a  most  generous, 
gentlemanly,  courteous.  Southern  gentle- 
man, a  man  who  is  a  thorough  workman, 
who  is  representative  in  every  way  in  our 
profession.  I  should  like  to  place  in 
nomination  for  the  position  of  Second 
Vice  President  Mr.  A.  T.  Proctor,  of 
Huntington,  W.  Virginia.  Mr.  Proctor 
has  served  this  Association  in  other 
years.  In  fact  he  served  us  last  year  at 
Boston.  Owing  to  a  little  misunderstand- 
ing there  Mr.  Proctor  said,  "Give  the 
honor  to  someone  else  if  someone  else 
wants  it."  Then  it  seemed  best  to  the 
Association  that  they  elect  another  man. 
Now  this  year  we  are  bringing  Mr.  Proc- 
tor to  you,  and  we  would  like  to  have 
Mr.  Proctor  elected  to  this  office  as  Sec- 
ond Vice  President.  He  has  served  you 
faithfully  and  well,  he  is  thoroughlv  rep- 
resentative, and  I  know  you  will  like 
to  do  him  honor. 

Mr.  Hoyt  :  I  second  that  nomination. 
He  is  a  substantial  and  every-day  good 
fellow.     I  second  the  nomination. 
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Mr.  Lifshy  :  I  second  the  nomination 
of  Mr.  Wilson  as  Second  Vice-President. 
(On  motion  seconded  and  carried;  nom- 
inations are  closed.) 

President  Hearn  :  We  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  ballot  for  the  office  of  Second 
Vice-President.  ( Ballots  distributed, 
collected  and  counted.) 

I  have  to  announce  to  you  now  the  re- 
sult of  the  vote  for  Second  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 147  votes  cast :  63  for  Mr.  Wilson, 
84  for  Mr.  Proctor. 

Mr.  Wilson  :  I  would  like  to  say,  or 
at  least  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion, 
that  the  vote  be  made  unanimous  for  Mr. 
Proctor,  and  I  would  say  that  this  nom- 
ination was  entirely  unsought  by  me,  and 
only  announced  this  morning,  but  in  the 
fight  I  stayed  until  the  finish.  I  am 
glad  to  make  this  motion.  (Seconded, 
put  to  vote  and  carried.) 

President  Hearn  :  Now  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  the  election  of  a  Secretary.  One 
of  the  most  important  offices  ever  known 
to  any  organization  is  that  of  Secretary. 
I  want  the  gentlemen  here  present  to  try 
and  speak  to  the  members  outside  the 
door,  and  get  them  to  come  into  the  hall. 
You  must  not  neglect  your  duty.  (Ap- 
plause.) I  will  not  have  this  ballot  taken 
until  we  have  a  representative  body  of 
our  members. 

TIr.  Lively:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  me 
to  second  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Medlar 
as  our  Secretary.  We  all  know  he  as- 
sumed the  arduous  duties  of  this  office 
upon  the  call  of  this  Executive  Board  and 
he  has  diligently  discharged  all  these  du- 
ties, and  made  us  a  faithful  secretary 
without  having  received  the  honor  that 
usually  accompanies  the  work,  that  is,  in 
the  election  to  this  office.  This  is  an 
obligation  that  rests  upon  us  to  see  that 
he  does  receive  this  honor,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  seconding  the  nomination  that 
we  may  relieve  ourselves  of  the  obliga- 
tion in  the  election  of  him  as  our  Secre- 
tary for  next  year.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  Holloway:  I  move  that  all 
further  nominations  close.  (Seconded 
and  carried.) 

Mr.  Ransler  :  I  move  that  the  Presi- 


dent cast  one  ballot  to  declare  the  pres- 
ent Secretary  unanimously  elected.  (Sec- 
onded by  Mr.  Fisher,  of  New  York,  and 
others.    Carried.) 

President  Hearn  :  I  cast  a  vote  for 
Mr.  Medlar.     (Applause.) 

Secretary  Medlar:  I  thank  you  for 
this  vote  of  confidence.  When  Mr. 
Hearn  wired  me  it  was  almost  a  com- 
mand, but  was  taken  with  due  delibera- 
tion. While  I  have  found  the  work 
rather  difficult,  stepping  in  so  late,  I  feel 
that  I  owe  you  an  apology.  I  don't  feel 
that  my  work  this  year  represents  my 
ideas  of  a  secretary's  duties  to  an  Asso- 
ciation, and  I  shall  by  my  best  endeavors 
try  to  make  good  next  year.  Thank  you. 
(Applause.) 

President  Hearn:  I  would  like  to 
state  that  Mr.  Medlar  is  too  modest.  His 
work  has  been  very  efficient,  and  he  has 
been  a  very  able  assistant  to  myself  and 
the  Board.     (Applause.) 

Now  it  is  past  twelve.  There  is  a  lec- 
ture on  the  program.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  that  we  have  to  present. 
Before  I  defined  my  policy  this  year  to 
have  a  business  convention  I  wrote  to 
the  man  and  asked  him  if  he  was  behind 
me.  So  much  did  I  appreciate  this  gen- 
tleman's ability  and  power  as  an  aid  that 
I  felt  called  upon  in  justice  to  you  to  de- 
fine  the  policy,  having  the  support  of  this 
one  man  behind  me  He  has  responded 
to  my  call  nobly.  In  presenting  this  ad- 
dress to  you  now  as  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  done,  I  would  ask  you  to  stay  here 
and  listen  to  it  all,  and  if  it  is  possible 
we  will  wait  a  few  minutes,  if  you  will 
call  out  that  Mr.  Clarence  M.  Hayes  will 
speak  to  us. 

Mr.  Hayes:  At  this  particular  hour, 
having  been  delayed  and  lost  my  place 
on  the  program,  I  do  not  propose  that 
this  convention  should  have  a  paper  in- 
flicted upon  it,  when  a  menu  card  would 
be  the  best  paper  they  could  use.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  put  it  over  until 
to-morrow  or  whenever  convenient,  if 
that  be  the  wish  of  the  convention. 

President  Hearn  :  It  is  late.  I  don't 
wish  to  defer  the  pleasure,  but  possibly 
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it  may  be  advisable.  Since  Mr.  Rock- 
wood  got  in  yesterday,  ahead  of  time, 
we  can  put  this  lecture  in  to-morrow. 

Member:  I  move  we  defer  it  until 
afternoon  and  begin  our  meeting 
promptly  at  the  appointed  hour. 

President  Hearn:  We  have  some- 
thing else  on  hand.  I  would  like  to  say 
that  there  has  not  been  a  single  session 
that  I  was  not  ready  here  to  call  the 
meeting  to  order  on  time,  but  the  mem- 
bers were  not  here.  I  might  call  our 
convention  to  order  and  have  some  of 
the  speakers  come  up  with  a  handful  of 
people.  I  will  start  this  session  on  time 
this  afternoon.  I  know  the  gentleman 
will  be  here  because  he  is  always  here 
every  time.  We  will  see  what  the  other 
people  will  do  in  attending.  A  movement 
to  adjourn  is  in  order. 

(Motion  to  adjourn  seconded  and  car- 
ried.) 

[We  had  hoped  to  have  been  able  to 
publish  the  full  report  of  the  convention 
in  this  issue  of  the  magazine,  but  up  to 
the  time  of  going  to  press  (August  24) 
we  have  not  been  able  to  get  the  official 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Friday 
morning  sessions.  Detailed  reports  will  be 
given  in  a  later  issue.] 


Fourth   Session — ^Thursday  Afternoon. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Hearn  and  reports  of  various 
committees  were  handed  in. 

Mr.  Qiris.  Johnstone,  President  of  the 
New  England  Association,  was  then  in- 
vited to  take  charge  of  the  meeting,  and 
an  informal  but  most  interesting  and  in- 
structive discussion  on  "Reception  Meth- 
ods" followed,  many  members  giving 
their  views  and  explaining  their  methods 
on  this  important  subject.  After  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  had  been  accorded  to  Mr. 
Johnstone  and  all  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  discussion,  the  meeting  adjourned 
until  Friday  morning. 

At  the  Thursday  afternoon  session  the 
following  resolutions  were  submitted  and 
passed  upon : 


To  the  President,  Officers  and  Mem- 
bers OF  THE  P.  A.  OF  A. : 

We,  the  undersigned  committee,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Chair  to  take  up  and  con- 
sider the  suggestions  offered  in  the  Pres- 
ident's address,  have  carefully  performed 
their  duty  and  report  as  follows : 

First,  that  we  absolutely  endorse  the 
idea  of  and  consider  the  immediate  es- 
tablishment of  the  proposed  National 
Academy  of  Photography  necessary  and 
pressing.  We  believe  that  such  a  body 
will  establish  for  the  public  the  true 
standard  of  art  in  photography,  and  that 
this  standard  will  be  accepted  by  this 
association  and  thereby  eliminate  all 
questions  arising  from  the  making  of 
awards  in  photographic  conventions. 

We  therefore  recommend  that  the 
President  be  empowered  to  appoint  a  full 
committee  with  full  powers  to  carry  the 
project  into  effect. 

Alfred  Hoiden, 
W.  S.  Lively, 
Ellas  Goldensky. 

Mr.  Staford:  I  move  that  the  report 
be  accepted  and  the  committee  dis- 
charged. 

Mr.  Cooper  (Memphis)  :  I  second  the 
motion. 

(Motion  put  to  vote  and  carried.)   • 

President  Hearn  :  I  will  take  my  part 
of  the  programme  into  consideration  and 
present  it  to  you  probably  at  a  little  later 
date  to-morrow. 

Mr.  Kearney  :  In  my  travels  last  year 
abroad  I  met  a  man  Rudolph  Duhrkoop, 
of  Hamburg.  I  found  him  very  much 
interested  in  American  photography.  He 
had  made  a  trip  to  this  country  calling 
on  many  studios  and  gathered  one  of  the 
grandest  selections  of  photographs  which 
he  took  over  to  Germany  and  speaking 
about  the  high  artistic  merit  of  American 
photographers  the  German  photograph- 
ers had  no  idea  what  beautiful  work 
was  done.  This  man  lectured  it  abroad. 
He  has  sent  to  this  association  one  of 
the  finest  selections  of  photographs  I  have 
ever  seen.  I  would  like  to  make  the 
motion  making  Rudolph  Duhrkoop,   of 
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Hamburg,  an  honorary  member  of  this 
association.     (Motion  seconded.) 

Presii^nt  Hearn:  Before  I  put  the 
question  I  would  like  to  say  that  this 
is  a  very  great  distinction.  It  is  making 
recognition  of  a  grand  workman.  It  is 
making  recognition  of  one  of  the  masters 
of  the  world  and  no  little  benefit  to  us 
will  result  in  recognizing  his  standing. 

Mr.  Core:  I  move  an  amendment  to 
our  friend  Kearney's  resolution,  and  that 
is  that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  be  en- 
grossed and  sent  to  Mr.  Duhrkoop  whom 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  in  Ham- 
burg and  I  found  that  he  had  imbibed 
very  much  of  the  spirit  of  American 
photography  and  photographers  and.  I 
felt  proud  in  being  able  to  take  him  by 
the  hand  and  call  him  friend.  I  should 
be  more  proud  to  say  that  he  belonged 
to  this  association.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  ICearney:  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment. (Motion  put  to  vote  and  carried.) 

President  Hearn:  Are  there  any 
other  short  business  matters  to  be  pre- 
sented? 

Mr.  Core:  This  formidable  array  of 
papers  here  are  not  all  going  to  be  read 
so  you  need  not  all  leave  the  room,  but 
this  is  a  matter  I  feel  has  not  received 
the  proper  attention  at  any  of  our  meet- 
ings. I  find  that  there  is  a  marked  in- 
difference on  the  subject  on  which  I  am 
going  to  speak — ^that  of  copyrighting. 
While  I  myself  have  never  copyrighted 
more  than  one  picture  I  feel  that  it  is 
a  privilege  to  be  able  to  do  so  if  I  want 
to.  I  should  like  to  be  afforded  the  pro- 
tection that  a  copyright  should  afford  if 
I  want  to  get  that  protection.  Conse- 
quently when  Congress  saw  fit  to  make 
an  amendment  or  to  reconstruct  the  copy- 
right law  and  the  librarian  invited  cer- 
tain interests  to  appear  before  him. 
among  the  rest  the  Copyright  League  of 
America  was  selected  to  represent  the 
photographers.  I  have  the  report.  You 
have  had  some  action  in  last  year's  con- 
vention in  regard  to  this  matter,  and, 
perhaps,  are  more  or  less  familiar  with 
it,  and  up  to  date  they  have  not  pro- 
gressed to  a  state  where  they  feel  they 


are  justified  in  making  a  detailed  report 
of  what  has  been  accomplished.  There 
are  so  many  diversified  interests,  so  many 
antagonistic  interests  that  it  required  that 
we  not  display  our  course  too  openly. 
Yet  I  can  say  from  the  intimate  laiowl- 
edge  that  I  have  of  the  proposed  bill  in 
the  state  in  which  it  now  is  that  we  have 
secured  many  things  that  are  much  more 
favorable  to  us  both  in  the  manner  of 
protection  and  along  other  lines  than  we 
have  had  heretofore.  With  your  per- 
mission I  will  read  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee as  it  is  sent  to  you. 

To  the  Photographers'  Association  of 
America,  in  Conference  at  Niagara 
Falls,  August,  1906. 

The  Copyright  Statutes  have  long  been 
acknowledged  to  be  unfair,  and  by  rea- 
son of  their  having  been  constructed 
mainly  through  amendments  added  to 
amendments,  the  original  structure  has 
become  involved  and  the  Law  has  no  con- 
sistent theory — so  Congress  directed  that 
an  entirely  new  law  be  drafted  which 
should  be  logical  and  just.  To  this  end 
the  Librarian  of  Congress  invited  a  num- 
ber of  representative  organizations  to  as- 
sist him  in  the  work  of  formulating  such 
a  statute,  to  be  submitted  for  the  consid- 
eration of  Congress. 

Included  among  these  were  the  Au- 
thors' Copyright  League,  the  National 
Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters,  the  Ameri- 
can Dramatists'  Club,  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  the  National  Sculpture  Soci- 
ety, the  Society  of  American  Artists,  the 
American  Publishers'  Copyright  League, 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association,  the  Lithographers'  Associa- 
tion and  many  others. 

The  Photographers'  Copyright  League 
of  America  was  the  organization  invited 
to  represent  photography,  because  its  ex- 
clusive work  is  copyright,  and  because 
its  membership  includes  all  branches  of 
photography. 

Three  conferences,  extending  over 
eleven  days,  were  held  in  New  York  and 
Washington,  and  when  it  is  stated  that 
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such  men  as  John  La  Farge,  John  W. 
Alexander,  Frank  D.  Millett,  Carl  Bit- 
ter, Daniel  C.  French,  Brander  Matthews, 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  W.  W.  Ap- 
pleton,  George  Haven  Putnam,  Charles 
Scribner,  Bronson  Howard  and  others 
equally  distinguished,  represented  their 
organizations  personally,  the  importance 
of  the  conference  will  be  realized.  Our 
delegates,  Messrs.  B.  J.  Falk  and  Pirie 
MacDonald,  attended  all  of  these  confer- 
ences, as  well  as  the  first  public  hearing 
before  the  joint  Senate-House  committee. 

At  your  last  annual  convention,  held 
in  Boston,  1905,  a  communication  from 
the  Photographers'  Copyright  League  of 
America  was  presented  by  Mr.  Parkin- 
son. It  contained  a  statement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  affair  at  that  date.  You 
thereupon  adopted  a  resolution,  referring 
the  matter  to  your  Executive  Committee 
for  consideration  and  "with  power." 

When  it  was  found  that  a  fund  would 
have  to  be  raised  to  secure  counsel  to  rep- 
resent the  interests  of  the  photographers 
of  America,  for  printing,  postage,  and 
other  necessary  expenses,  the  League  is- 
sued an  appeal  to  the  photographers  of 
the  country. 

At  this  crisis  your  Executive  Commit- 
tee, after  deep  consideration,  and  by  the 
advice  of  some  of  your  most  influential 
members,  alive  to  the  vital  issues  in- 
volved, realizing  that  it  was  not  possible 
to  wait  until  the  present  meeting  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America., 
and  feeling  no  doubt  that  the  P.  A.  of  A. 
by  reason  of  its  national  character  and 
comprehensive  membership,  should  be  the 
first  to  enlist  for  the  protection  of  the 
inherent  property  right  of  the  photog- 
rapher, Copyright,  appropriated  five  hun- 
dred dollars  to  the  work  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Legislation  of  the  Photographers' 
Copyright  League  of  America  by  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions: 

"That  we  appropriate  $500  to  the 
Copyright  League  in  the  interests  of  the 
photographers  of  America,  and 

"That  it  be  the  sense  of  this  Board  to 
express  its  willingness  to  further  aid  in 
the  prosecution  of  this  work  when  we  are 


assured  that  such  legislation  is  possible 
and  progressing  favorably." 

For  this  co-operation  we  desire  here- 
with to  thank  the  Association. 

We  appreciate  the  courage  and 
strength  of  character  shown  by  your  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  in  doing  what  seemed 
to  them  their  duty  in  this  matter. 

At  this  point  we  desire  to  add  that, 
had  the  funds  raised  been  insufikient  to 
retain  such  counsel  as  the  cause  justified, 
a  situation  might  easily  by  this  time  have 
been  evolved  that  would  have  meant  gen- 
erations of  injustice  to  photographers, 
and  have  taken  many  years  to  put  rigfat 

The  result  of  the  conferences  will  be 
found  in  a  copy  of  the  bill  which  is  ap- 
pended hereto,  and  which  was  introduced 
in  Congress  on  May  ist  by  Senator  Kitt- 
redge,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Patent 
Committee. 

A  cursory  perusal  of  the  bill  will  show 
many  important  changes  from  the  pres- 
ent statute,  both  in  detail  and  in  struc- 
ture, and  a  comparison  will  undoubtedly 
demonstrate  that  care  and  labor,  almost 
beyond  calculation,  have  been  bestowed 
on  its  creation,  and  on  the  conversation 
of  our  interests  in  its  text. 

Of  course  nothing  will  have  been  really 
accomplished  until  the  bill  is  passed  b> 
Congress  and  finally  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, for  from  this  time  on  the  interests 
who  want  to  use  our  works  without  pay- 
ing for  them — ^the  people  who  pirate  the 
results  of  our  training  and  education, 
our  energy  and  our  art — ^will  exert  every 
influence  to  have  eliminated  from  this  bill 
every  item  which  would  tend  to  protect 
and  sheild  our  property,  and  insert  in  its 
place  language,  which  will  permit  of*  its 
appropriation  without  our  leave  or  li- 
cense. 

All  of  which  would  suggest  that  the 
work  still  to  be  done  may  be  the  most 
difficult  of  all,  and  will  require  persist- 
ent and  continuous  labor,  careful  watch- 
ing and  able  counsel. 

It  is  our  most  sincere  hope  that  when 
you  next  convene  we  will  be  able  to  re- 
port a  Copyright  Statute  which  you  will 
be  able  to  feel  is  just,  and  properly  pro- 
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tects  the  photographer  in  the  work  of 
his  intellect. 

Fraternally  yours, 
Jos.  Byron, 
T.  I.  Stein, 
H.  A.  Strohmeyer, 
John  H.    Garo^ 
Louis  Thorn. 
Committee  on  Legislation: 
J.  C.  Strauss, 
Geo.  Prince, 
Theo.  C.  Marceau, 
PiRiE  MacDonald, 
J.  S.  Schneider, 
Charles  Wesley  Hearn. 
Now,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or 
two  further  in  this  matter.    I  know  that 
Mr.  Schneider  and  Mr.  MacDonald  have 
devoted  time  that  I   should  very  much 
hate  myself  to  have  given  up  even  for 
so  worthy  a  cause  as  this  in  your  interest 
and  in  mine.     It  is  necessary  that  they 
go  before  the  committee  next  time  with 
the  full  power  of  the  photographic  in- 
terests behind  them,  and  to  that  end  I 
have  formulated  a  resolution  which,  if 
passed,  will  enable  them  to  go  before  this 
committee  saying  that  they  represent  the 
photographic  association  of  America.     I 
will  read  it: 

"Whereas  the  Photographers'  Associ- 
ation of  America,  being  national  in  its 
character  and  standing  for  advancement 
of  photography  and  the  photographers  of 
America;  and 

"Whereas  the  Copyright  League  of 
America  is  organised  for  the  sole  pur- 
pose of  protecting  the  copyright  inter- 
est of  photographers,  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved:  That  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  America  hereby  author- 
izes the  Copyright  League  of  America  to 
act  for  and  represent  the  interests  of 
the  Photographers'  Association  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  matter  of  the  proposed  copy- 
right bill  now  before  Congress,  and  that 
the  Photographers'  Association  endorses 
the  bill  in  the  form  and  detail  as  pre- 
sented, and  urges  the  adoption  without 
change  or  amendment  in  so  far  as  it  af- 
fects photographs." 
It  might  be  asking  a  good  deal  for  you 


to  pass  this  resolution  without  knowing 
something  about  what  this  thing  em- 
bodies. Briefly  stated,  it  means  that  you 
instead  of  being  obliged  to  send  a  copy  of 
the  photograph  to  be  copyrighted  to 
Washington  before  you  have  published  it, 
you  are  liberty  to  mark  it  copyrighted 
and  publish  it  for  thirty  days  before  mak- 
ing your  deposit.  (Applause.)  Second, 
instead  of  being  forced  to  put  on  your 
picture  copyrighted,  by  giving  the  date, 
etc.,  the  letters  copr.,  or  in  some  in- 
stances a  circle  with  a  letter  C.  inside  is 
sufficient,  but  the  title  and  your  own  sig- 
nature or  your  own  stamp  can  go  on  the 
mount  or  on  the  back  of  the  mount  or 
the  margin  instead  of  on  the  picture  as 
heretofore.  (Applause.)  The  old  copy- 
right law  made  it  obligatory  on  you  to 
find  in  the  possession  of  the  publisher 
every  copy  on  which  you  might  be  able 
to  obtain  a  judgment  or  a  damage.  No- 
photographer  in  any  case  that  I  know 
anything  of  would  be  likely  to  know  that 
his  picture  had  been  used  without  his 
knowledge  and  consent  until  it  has  ap- 
peared in  a  publication  and  consequently 
beyond  the  right  of  recovery.  The  pres- 
ent law  provides  that  it  shall  be  any  copy 
that  has  been  published,  sold  or  found  in 
possession.  A  very  slight  error  in  word- 
ing might  nullify  the  whole  law  and  con- 
sequently you  can  see  the  necessity  for 
strong,  active,  careful  consideration  and 
management  in  the  final  passage  of  this 
bill.     (Applause.) 

Fifth  Session — Friday  Morning. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by 
President  Hearn  at  9.30.  Mr.  Clarence 
M.  Hayes  gave  an  interesting  address  on 
"The  New  Studio." 

Mr.  Milton  Waide  gave  an  address  on 
"The  Show  Case,"  made  interesting  and 
helpful  by  the  practical  application  of  his 
ideas  with  the  aid  of  four  showcases  on 
the  platform. 

The  reports  of  committees  and  several 
resolutions  were  put  before  the  meeting 
and  carried./ 

The  convention  was  then  adjourned  to 
meet  at  Dasrton  in  1907. 
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Employees  in  any  locality  may  register 

without  charge  of  any  kind. 

In  your  application  be  sure  to  fill  out 

the  "locality"  blank. 

Members  of  the  P.  P.  S.  of  N.  Y.  who 

^ish    to    communicate  with    employees 

listed  in  this  column  should  write  to  Pirie 

MacDonald,  141  Broadway,  New  York. 

Names  will  be  furnished  free  of  charge. 
The  lists  of  the  Employment  Bureau 

are  sent  only  to  memibers  and  associate 

members  of  the  Society. 

29— RECEPTION  LADY,  single;  salaiy  rea- 
sonable; prefers  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  or 
any  place. 

30— GENERAL  ALL-AROUND  MAN.  sin- 
gle; proficient  in  printing;  salary,  $16  to 
$18.    Prefers  N.  Y.  or  Brooklyn. 

31— PRINTER  AND  DARK-ROOM  MAN, 
age  36;  married;  German.  Salary,  $14 
to  $16.    20  years'  experience.    Any  place. 

32— GENERAL  WORK.    Age  21 ;  single.  Sal- 
ary, $15  to  $25.    Location  anywhere. 

33— RETOUCHER.  Age  24;  single.  Salary, 
$12.  Proficient  in  platinum  and  platino 
printing.    Prefers  East 

34--GENERAL  WORKMAN.  Salary,  $15. 
Single;  age  31.  Prefers  West;  city  of 
20,000,  not  more.  Work  Michigan  or 
Rocky  Mountain  region. 

35— OPERATOR  AND  MANAGER,  age  29; 
married.  Salary,  $18  to  $25.  New  York 
State. 

36— OPERATOR,  age  38;  single.  Salary,  $20. 


37— PRINTER,     OPERATOR;     all     other 
branches.    Studio.    Age  36;  single.   Sal- 
ary, $15  to  $18.     Prefers  southern  part 
of  Wisconsin. 
38-RECEPTIONIST  LADY,  single;  age  24. 

Salary,  $15.    West,  any  locality. 
3<>-LADY  RETOUCHER  and  General  As- 
sistant, very  experienced. 
40— DECORATIVE  AND  COLOR  ARTIST, 

age  22.    Salary,  $35.    Prefers  East, 
41— RETOUCHER,  all-around  man.     Salary, 

$15  or  $20.    Single;  age  30. 
42— CARBON   AND   PLATINUM    PRINT- 
ER, all-around  man.    Salary  $25.    Mar- 
ried, age  46.    Prefers  N.  Y. 
43— ALL-AROUND     MAN,   single;    age   4d 
Good  references. 
From  our  London  correspondent  we  learn 
that  Messrs.  Pirie  MacDonald,  B.  J.  Falk, 
Theodore  C.   Marceau  and  Joseph  Byron 
are  at  the  present  time  in  London,  from  all 
accounts  they  are  having  a  very  good  time. 
No  doubt  the  Professional  Photographers' 
Society  of  New  York  will  benefit  largely  by 
the  fraternizing  of  the  leading  photographic 
lights  of  the   world's  two  greatest   cities, 
upon  President  MacDonald' s  return. 

Of  the  twenty-five  Salon  pictures  selected 
at  the  National  Convention,  four  were  made 
by  members  of  the  P.  P.  S.  of  N.  Y.,  the 
honors  being  divided  evenly,  the  Metropoli- 
tan and  Western  Sections  each  securing  two 
blue  ribbons. 


Do  not  mutlUte  this  ptge.    FlU  out  a  fius-simile  and  mail  to  Pirie  MacDonald.  141  Broadway,  New  York. 
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Xureau  of  tbe  professional  pbotodrapbere'  Society 

OP  NEW  YORK 


Agt 


PermjLnent  Address  _ 


MAfried  or  Single 


Sc/kfy  per  ^a)eek_ 


Desires  position  a5. 


WhAt  locjUOy  do  you  prefer  ^working  in?_ 
Empioyed  Ust  by 


from_ 


to. 


Other  experience  Mid  references  _ 


It  is  hereby  agreed  that  I  will  at  onoe  notify  this  Bureau  on  acceptance  of  a  position,  whether  obtained  tlinMHh 
(be  Bureau  or  not. 


p.  A.  OF  A.     SALON 
Strauss,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION    OF  1906. 

BY   THE   EDITOR. 


The  hopes  and  aspirations  of  Presi- 
dent Charles  Wesley  Hearn  have  surely 
been  consummated  in  the  successful  car- 
rying through  of  the  Niagara  Falls  Con- 
vention. Planned  on  broad  and  business- 
like lines  the  programme  was  lived  lip  to 
in  a  business-like  manner. 

The  attendance  was  not  only  large,  but 
what  is  more  important,  it  was  very  en- 
thusiastic. The  most  clearly  sounded 
notes  were  good-fellowship  and  good 
business.  Members  who  had  travelled 
from  far-away  points  in  Florida.  Texas 
or  California  were  equally  positive  in 
their  statements  that  they  had  never  en- 
joyed a  convention  so  much  as  this  one. 

The  arrangements  made  for  the  com- 
fort and  convenience  of  all  who  attended 
were  well  nigh  perfect  and  complaints 
on  this  score  were  conspicious  by  their 
absence.  That  the  executive  officers  were 
heartily  endorsed  for  promotion  and  con- 
firmation showed  that  their  efforts  were 
fully  appreciated. 

The  picture  exhibit,  on  the  whole,  was 
excellent.  The  work  of  many  of  the  ex- 
hititors  showed  increased  strength  and 
individuality.  The  selection  of  the  Sal- 
on failed  to  please  everyone ;  the  age  for 
miracles,  however,  has  passed.  Presi- 
dent Hearn  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for 
securing  such  a  fine  collection  of  pictures 


as  those  loaned  by  Curtis,  Duhrkoop  and 
the  Second  American  Salon.  It  is  some- 
what regrettable,  however,  that  the  loca- 
tion of  the  latter  was  not  advertised  to 
better  advantage.  This  collection  was 
worthy  of  more  attention  than  it  received. 

The  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Academy  of  Photography,  put 
forward  by  Thomas  Harrison  Cummings 
on  behalf  of  President  Hearn,  brings  for- 
ward a  question  of  great  importance  to 
the  professional  photographer.  It  de- 
serves and  doubtless  will  receive  serious 
consideration.  We  invite  the  comments 
of  our  readers  on  this  matter.  Such  an 
organization  must  be  entirely  above  par- 
ty politics,  and  with  regard  to  the  whole 
matter,  those  who  are  most  closely  inter- 
ested should  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
it  is  ofttimes  but  a  step  from  the  sublime 
to  the  ridiculous. 

Successful  as  the  convention  was  we 
are  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  have 
been  made  still  more  useful  if  the  time 
allotted  for  the  reading  of  a  paper  had 
been  cut  down  to  twenty  minutes — ^with 
unlimited  discussion.  There  is  no  prop- 
osition in  photography  that  cannot  be 
thoroughly  explained  in  twenty  minutes, 
and  the  speaker  who  takes  up  more  time 
is  most  likely  to  be  practicing  the  art  of 
circumlocution. 
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Another  point  we  would  like  to  men- 
tion with  a  view  to  making  the  pictures 
more  accessible.  Would  it  not  be  pos« 
sible  to  advance  the  dosing  time  for  en- 
tries sufiBciently  to  allow  the  Executive 
to  number  each  print  and  have  ready  for 
the  opening  session  a  printed  list  of  ex- 
hibitors  with  the  numbers  that  had  been 
allotted  to  his  prints — in  other  words  a 
catalogue?    This  would  save  much  time 


and  confusion  in  looking  for  a  particular 
set  of  prints  and  would  bring  the  picture 
exhibit  into  line  with  every  other  well- 
organized  exhibition  of  pictures 
These,  however,  are  minor  details.  The 
Niagara  Falls  Convention  of  1906  will 
stand  out  as  the  beginning  of  a  serious 
effort  to  raise  photography  and  the  pho- 
tographer to  a  more  practical  and  more 
profitable  level. 


PRESIDENT  HEARN   ON  THE   NIAGARA   FALLS   CONVENTION. 


Editor  Wilson's  Photographic  Maga- 
zine. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  reply  to  your  query  rel- 
ative to  the  recent  Niagara  Falls  Con- 
vention, would  say  that  I  suppose  there 
are  none  who  temporarily  have  charge 
of  such  things,  but  would  have  preferred 
some  things  to  have  resulted  differently. 

If  I  mistake  not,  all  promises  were 
fulfilled,  although  some  of  the  lectures 
were  changed  around,  and  some  talks 
not  advertised  were  given  in  addition. 
The  members  had  an  unusually  large 
and  fine  exhibit  of  pictures,  not  only 
from  our  own  members,  but  three  loan 
exhibits  of  magnificent  work — ^the  sec- 
ond American  Salon  of  some  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  foreign  and  American 
photographs;  fifty  14x17  of  E.  S.  Cur- 
tis' celebrated  Indian  pictures,  and  a 
large  collection  of  photogravure  por- 
traits by  R.  Diihrkoop,  of  Hamburg, 
Germany.  I  think  our  members  never 
before  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
such  fine  work  from  outside  of  our  own 
membership  as  at  this  convention,  and 
their  appreciation  was  manifested  by  the 
interest  shown  in  the  exhibits.  The 
Duihrkoop  collection  especially  pleased 
them,  as  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a  sur- 
prise, and  I  thirik  that  grand  work  was 
an  eye-c^ener  to  all  who  saw  it.  These 
photogravures  Mr.  Diihrkoop  makes  in 
his  own  studio  with  as  little  trouble  as 
we  make  platinum  prints. 

As  to  the  speakers,  I  think  that  every 


one  of  them  surpassed  all  their  previous 
talks,  and  I  opine  that  their  publication 
in  the  magazine  will  be  perused  many 
times,  for  they  were  all  valuable. 

That  one  thing  which  I  would  have 
had  different  was  in  the  discussions, 
which  followed  the  speakers.  While  it 
was  most  pleasing  that  the  lectures  were 
such  that  they  brought  forth  the  earnest 
discussion  they  did,  yet  it  was  regret- 
table that  more  of  the  rank  and  file  did 
not  take  part,  but  left  it,  as  usual,  very 
largely  to  a  few.  While,  of  course,  aU 
discussions  are  liable  to  bring  oj 
valuable  information  to  all; 
who  enter  into  it  represent ' 
ent  conditions,  they  do  not  f 
masses,  the  principal  object  o{\ 
be  democratic  policy.  4 

I  note  that  a  writer  in  a  cont 
magazine  mentions  that  a    y(f 
made  several  efforts  on  difff 
to  take  the  floor,  but  as  he  w; 
do  so,  "some  one  of  the  big  hi 
upon  his  feet  at  the  same  t* 
his  diffidence  he  gave  way." 
fortunate  that  I  did  not  sec 
man,  for  he  would  surely  ha' 
ognized. 

I  believe  thoroughly  th 
will  of  the  convention  sh 
the  method  of  procedure 
.  individual  member,  when  \. 
also  be  allowed  freedom 
sacrifice  of  their  rights),  as 
views  seem  to  be  of  interes 
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vention,  that  they  are  in  order,  and  re- 
marks confined  to  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. As  these  conditions  seemed  to 
be  carried  out,  nothing  was  choked  off. 
The  question  arises,  however,  if  more 
might  not  have  been  drawn  into  the  dis- 
cussion if  less  freedom  had  been  allowed 
in  some  instances. 

It  is  advisable  when  things  are  going 
along  satisfactorily  to  let  them  so  con- 
tinue, but  if  that  young  man  (and  pos" 
sibly  others)  had  got  up  just  a  tittle 
further  out  of  his  seat,  it  would  have 
been  especially  pleasing. 

I  believe  that  President-elect  Van  De- 
venter's  popularity  and  well-known  tact 
will  be  greatly  in  evidence  in  results  ac- 
complished, in  this  as  well  as  other  direc- 
tions, at  the  Dayton  Convention  in  1907. 

There  was  one  thing  done  this  year, 
however,  which  should  always  be  done, 
and  that  is,  making  known  the  first  mO' 
ment  possible  the  names  and  the  pictures 
of  any  which  have  been  honored.  It 
may  possibly  raise  a  rumpus  of  more  or 
less  large  dimensions,  but  all  officers 
should  have  the  nerve  and  do  it  anyway. 
The  members  want  to  see  what  the  jury 
decide  upon,  and  they  want  a  chance  to 
tell  each  other  that  they  do,  or  do  not, 
approve  of  their  findings.  It  raises  dis- 
cussion, creates  interest,  and  is  likewise 
of  educational  value.  All  pictures  ex- 
hibited are  a  source  of  instruction  for 
some,  if  not  all,  of  our  members,  and 
they  should  have  ample  opportunity  to 
study  them  after  awards  are  made,  as 
well  as  before.  The  executive  never  Sid 
approve  of  awards  being  made  known 
just  prior  to  the  final  adjournment,  and 
not  only  in  this  instance  but  on  a  former 
occasion,  when  he  had  this  matter  in 


charge,  there  was  no  delay  in  mating 
results  known. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  will  hear  niuch 
more  for  the  next  two  or  three  years, 
anyhow,  of  the  elimination  of  the  manu- 
facturers and  dealers  from  the  National 
Convention.  This  has  been  brewing  for 
some  time  past,  so  the  executive  thought 
it  advisable  to  take  up  the  subject  in  his 
address  by  explaining  the  constitutional 
difficulties  and  the  inadvisability  of  the 
idea  of  attempting  the  same,  thus  in- 
viting action  which  failed  to  materialize. 

The  fact  is,,  there  was  never  any 
strength  to  this  unpopular  idea  among 
the  rank  and  file  of  our  members,  and  I 
doubt  if  a  corporal's  guard  could  be  mus- 
tered in  its  favor.  There  is,  however,  a 
slight  sentiment  in  this  direction  among 
a  few  of  the  manufacturers  themselves, 
but  that  little  difficulty,  I  think,  is  not 
insurmountable  and  will  most  probablv 
be  adjusted  at  Dayton.  Their  request, 
as  I  understand  it,  is  a  mild  one,  is 
sound,  and  as  members  they  are 
in  equity  entitled  to  consideration, 
and  should  receive  it,  as  long  as  their 
wishes  could  be  granted,  without  de- 
structive injury  to  the  principles  that  un- 
derlie our  constitution,  which  has  been 
proven  to  be  sound. 

There  was,  however,  one  very  import- 
ant matter  handled  by  the  convention, 
that  of  the  proposed  National  Academy 
of  Photography,  strongly  urged  by  the 
executive  and  favorably  acted  upon  by 
the  convention.  Lack  of  time  and  space 
and  its  importance  forbid  that  I  take  it 
up  at  the  present  time,  reserving  that  for 
the  next  issue  of  this  magazine. 
Sincerely  yours, 
Charles  Wesley  Hearn, 


MY  IMPRESSIONS  OP  THE  NIAGARA  PALLS  CONVENTION. 

BY   S.    F.    LIFSHEY. 


I  WENT  home  well  pleased  with  our 
convention  at  Niagara  Falls.  For  me  it 
was  very  interesting  from  the  fact  that 
so  many   practical   photographers   took 


part   in   the   discussions,  and   if  time 
would  have  permitted  would  have  been 
at  it  all  day. 
Next  in  interest  comes  the  picture  ex- 
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hibit,  as  it  tells  of  the  progress  during 
the  year,  and  progress  it  was.  The  gen- 
eral average  of  the  pictures  displayed 
was  of  a  high  standard,  yet  it  was  some- 
what disappointing  owing  to  the  lack  of 
originality,  invention  or,  speaking  plain- 
er, of  story-telling  pictures.  A  number 
of  very  good  attempts  were  noticeable, 
and  I  sincerely  believe,  were  a  competent 
critic  to  point  out  and  explain  to  us 
where  the  photographer  failed  in  his  at- 
tempt, we  could  learn  something  worth 
while;  or.  Why  not  have  open  discus- 
sion on  the  pictures  by  the  membrrs? 
What  one  does  not  see  the  other  does, 
and,  to  my  mind  the  man  behind  the  cam- 
era is  better  able  to  judge  a  photograph 
than  the  one  who  only  sees  a  camera  in 
the  stockhouse  or  in  a  studio. 

While  in  the  picture  hall  one  could  not 
help  but  notice  how  eagerly  the  men  were 
listening  to  any  one  who  attempted  to 
explain  some  picture  on  the  wall.  Here 
is  an  example  of  what  I  have  just  said. 
Take  the  picture  published  in  this  maga- 
ine  for  June,  "The  Old  Musician."  I 
also  saw  it  hung  at  Niagara,  with  some 
recognition  on  it.  If  there  was  discus- 
sion on  this  picture,  some  one  would  have 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  old 
musician  could  never  have  played  his 


violin,  as  his  left  hand  is  fingerless ;  an- 
other would  have  asked  what  the  joke  is 
the  old  musician  is  laughing  at,  as  the 
picture  does  not  tell  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  carefully  pre- 
pared paper,  with  specially  prepared 
drawings,  such  as  we  have  been  having 
at  the  convention,  does  not  serve  the 
purpose  for  a  practical  lesson  to  the 
photographer  as  our  own  photographs 
would  do.  Study  "old  masters"  at  home 
or  in  an  art  school.  Study  photographs 
at  a  photographic  convention.  Why,  then, 
collect  thousands  of  photographs  at  con- 
ventions, if  we  are  not  to  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  competent  critic  to  point  out  what 
is  good  and  what  is  bad?  Otherwise  we 
go  home  and  repeat  our  mistakes. 

The  resolution  adopted  to  give  an 
award  to  manufacturers  and  dealers  will 
stimulate  discovery  and  invention  and 
will  encourage  the  production  and  manu- 
facture of  new  articles  for  photographic 
use,  and  is  living  up  to  our  constitution. 
The  good-fellowship  that  exists  between 
the  members  at  the  convention  is  also 
part  of  the  constitution.  The  credit  of 
much  of  this  is  due  to  the  Executive 
Board.  The  twenty-sixth  convention 
will  long  be  remembered  for  its  many 
good  features. 


ACADEMIC  PORTRAITURE:     PIRIE  MacDONALD. 


BY   SIDNEY   ALLAN. 


Among  the  professionals  Pirie  Mac- 
Donald  has  a  vaguely  pontifical  position. 
He  has  been  the  officiating  high  priest  at 
many  important  occasions,  and  has  never 
tired  of  burning  incense  in  praise  of  his 
own  peculiar  theories  of  portraiture. 
Round  his  name  and  round  his  methods 
there  has  grown  up  a  feeling  of  curiosity 
and  worship,  and  although  he  has  not 
■established  a  new  school  or  movement, 
one  slowly  begins  to  realize  that  this  man 
has  invented  a  new  style  of  e3q)ression 
— for  himself  at  least — ^an  accomplish- 
ment nevertheless  that  few  of  his  fellow- 
craftsmen  may  claim. 


To  have  a  style  of  one's  own  means  in 
the  art  world  largely  to  have  discovered 
for  one's  faculties  the  most  advantageous 
mode  of  expression,  a  recognized  stand- 
ard of  presentation  to  which  all  technical 
details  must  conform.  The  process  of 
portraiture  is  handled  by  the  majority  of 
photographers  in  a  too  haphazard,  de- 
sultory, naively  unconscious  fashion  to 
come  within  the  range  of  premeditated 
calculation,  of  academic  production.  It 
was  left  to  Pirie  MacDonald  to  raise  it 
to  that  distinction. 

Of  course  I  do  not  refer  to  the  pecu- 
liar pose  he  has  chosen  to  assume,  his 
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"photographing  men  to  please  women," 
and  his  desire  to  "live  in  the  appreciation 
of  the  women  who  love  and  respect  the 
men  that  he  has  photographed."  That  is 
an  absurd  passage  of  paradox  and  affec- 
tation. I  have  but  littie  use  for  his  flut- 
tering fantastic  ways,  and  the  eloquent 
sweep  of  his  hands  through  space,  but 
it  is  all  so  cleverly  done — he  seems  to  re- 
gard the  matter  coldly,  as  a  mere  row  of 
figures  with  which  he  has  to  make  so 
many  moves  a  day — ^that  I  cannot  choose 
but  admire  him  as  being  splendidly  auda- 
cious. For  the  strange  thing  about  it  all 
is  that  he  deals  with  a  clientele  of  men. 
men  who  are  prosaic  and  matter-of-fact 
and  only  intelligent  in  special  lines,  and 
yet  he  approaches  them  like  an  apostle 
of  estheticism  with  all  sorts  of  high-falu- 
tin'  themes  and  fancies,  that  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  would  only  be  toler- 
ated at  fashionable  afternoon  teas.  It  is 
wondrous  strange! 

And  how  shrewdly  he  prepares  his  pros- 
pective customers  to  the  inevitable.  In 
him  really  an  ideal  Tony  Hamilton  has 
gone  to  seed.  He  possesses  the  adver- 
tising instinct  in  a  pre-eminent  degree. 
He  understands  to  give  to  every  paean 
of  self-laudation  an  appearance  of  nov- 
elty and  a  dainty  touch.  His  method  of 
securing  customers  is,  indeed,  as  elab- 
orate as  it  is  delicate.  It  is  not  a  mere 
impromptu  affair  but  carefully  thought 
out  in  every  detail.  Shorn  of  its  glitter- 
ing paraphernalia  one  sees  that  there  is 
some  sound  logic  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 
The  result  proves  it.    They  do  come! 

MacDonald  was  far-seeing  enough  to 
realize  that  the  photographer  who  has  a 
special  talent  for  a  special  line  of  work, 
and  could  afford  to  devote  himself  to  that 
exclusively,  would  produce  his  best  and 
procure  for  it  a  price  commensurate  with 
its  quality.  Like  E.  B.  Core,  who  makes 
a  specialty  of  children,  MacDonald  had 
the  courage  to  make  the  experiment, 
abandoned  his  lucrative  trade  in  Albany 
and  opened  a  studio  in  the  very  heart  of 
New  York's  business  district.  The  field 
was  large  enough  and  the  talent  of  the 
man  sufficient  to  build  them — each  in  his 


own  way-^a  rq)utation  and  to  make  their 
business  profitable.  Core,  who  has  no 
magnetic  personality  at  his  command, 
did  it  in  a  simple  unpretentious  digni- 
fied Fifth  Avenue  manner  that  eschewed 
self-praise  and  notoriety.  The  man  from 
Albany  invaded  the  domain  of  Barnum 
and  Sarah  Bernhardt  and  Whistler,  and 
entered  upon  the  scene  with  beating 
drum  and  flying  colors.  And  he  made  a 
hit  by  playing  Ws  trump  cards  straight 
into  the  face  of  his  audience. 

But  all  this  refers  only  to  external  and 
material  qualities.  Has  MacDonald 
really  done  anything  for  portraiture  that 
justifies  the  display  of  limelight  centered 
so  lavishly  upon  his  personality? 

I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  his  su- 
premacy in  that  respect.  Comparatively 
few  portraitists  develop  a  style  of  their 
own — as,  for  instance,  Sarony,  Marceau, 
HoUinger,  Kasebier  and  Coburn  have 
done — ^that  is  recognizable  at  the  first 
glance,  no  matter  under  what  conditions 
it  is  seen.  The  majority  stays  compla- 
cently in  the  old  avenues  of  sameness 
and  does  not  venture  forth  in  cross-coun- 
try expeditions  that  may  lead  to  a  more 
original  expression  of  thought.  They 
may  differ  as  lenses,  mounts  and  back- 
grounds differ. 

Pirie  MacDonald  has  not  only  created 
a  style  of  his  own,  but  has  made  it 
academic,  i,  e.,  he  has  exhausted  all  the 
possibilities  of  his  chosen  method  and 
has  endeavored  to  make  it  and  finally 
succeeded  in  making  it  as  perfect  as  pos- 
sible. We  talk  of  academic  drawing 
when  we  think  of  artists  like  Bougareau 
or  Kenyon  Cox — in  the  same  sense  Mac- 
Donald's  portraits  are  academic.  He 
has  made  it  a  study  of  years  to  find  out 
what  he  could  do  best  and  how  he  could 
do  it  best.  He  was  wise  enough  to  real- 
ize from  the  start  of  his  New  York  career 
that  strength  lies  in  limitation.  His  march 
towards  progress  was  one  of  continual 
sacrifices,  every  year  he  left  some  accom- 
plishment as  unnecessary  baggage  by  the 
wayside.  To  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  men  was  his  first  clever  move.  As 
men's  garb  does  not  lend  itself  to  pic- 
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turesque  effects  he  abandoned  the  full- 
length  portrait,  and  as  hands,  no  matter 
how  true  in  values,  are  apt  to  detract 
the  attention  from  the  face,  he  finally 
made  hardly  anything  but  bust  portraits. 
The  space  which  the  face  occupies  stead- 
ily grows  larger,  and  there  will  be  soon 
nothing  but  a  suggestion  of  the  body  in 
his  portraits. 

He  is  an  advocate  of  intimate  likeness. 
As  he  said  to  me  one  day,  "Everything 
really  depends  on  personal  magnetism. 
What  this  (pointing  to  the  camera)  does 
is  of  little  importance.  I  have  to  draw 
the  character  out  of  the  person  I  have 
before  me.  I  force  his  interest,  con- 
trol it,  and  lead  his  thought  into  a 
sphere  that  is  most  pleasantly  character- 
istic of  him." 

Differing  from  Strauss  and  Pierce, 
however,  he  is  a  believer  in  long  expo- 
sures that  do  not  merely  give  one  aspect 
of  a  sitter,  but  a  concrete  result,  a  com- 
posite of  slight  changes  in  his  facial  ex*- 
pression. 

The  likeness  produced,  so  to  speak,  by 
the  hypnotic  suggestion  of  the  photog- 
rapher, the  final  aim  of  all  his  later  years' 
portraiture,  necessitated  a  most  rigid 
simplification  in  the  manipulation  of  his 
studio  paraphernalia.  A  man  bent  on 
such  immediate  character  reading  can- 
not be  hampered  by  focussing,  by 
especial  lighting  and  arrangements  of 
backgrounds.  He  must  have  every- 
thing at  his  finger  ends.  So  he 
made  all  his  appliances  as  compact 
and  practicable  as  a  Milton  Waide 
might  do.     He  reduced  all  labor  in  the 


presence  of  the  sitter  to  the  very  mini- 
mum, and  for  that  purpose  studied  out 
a  system  of  lighting  that  woukl  serve  all 
purposes. 

The  arch  type  in  human  likenesses,  not 
a  mere  record  or  a  spontaneous  observa- 
tion is  MacDonald's  unconscious  ideal, 
and  this  very  search  for  a  more  import- 
ant psychological  note  in  contrast  to 
outward  appearance  has  led  him  on 
paths  that  he  might  have  just  as  well 
avoided.  His  method  did  not  play  him 
quite  true. 

One  knows  a  Pirie  MacDonald  at  the 
first  glance.  Its  individuality  is  almost 
obtrusive  and  this  is  the  grave  danger  to 
which  all  academic  efforts  are  exposed. 
They  are  apt  to  become  stereotype  and 
the  very  achievements  that  once  enjoyed 
our  fullest  admiration  are  turned  into 
mannerisms  by  continual  practice. 

MacDonald's  photography  has  arrived 
at  this  point.  It  is  perfect  in  its  way, 
and  for  that  reason  no  notable  improve- 
ment is  possible. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  cannot  fail  to 
acknowledge  that  he  has  shown,  and  is 
still  showing,  us  portrait  photographing 
in  a  new  light,  systematized,  expressed  in 
practical  and  yet  aesthetic  terms,  the  di- 
rect and  inevitable  outcome  of  calcula- 
tion, experiment  and  thought.  He  more 
than  anyone  else,  by  his  own  example, 
has  spoken  the  timely  and  opportune 
word  that  photographers  should  be  men 
of  brains,  magnetic  personalities,  with  a 
virile  sense  of  modern  life.  The  message 
he  has  brought  had  been  long  expected 
and  I  hope  it  will  be  respected  ever  and 
anon  with  far  greater  eloquence. 


ETHICAL  DEPORTMENT. 


The  ethical  moral  force  of  the  pho- 
tographic fraternity  has  been  classed,  for 
many  years,  as  below  par — in  fact,  it  has 
been  credited  with  having  no  tangible 
existence.  Whether  this  has  any  found- 
ation in  fact  remains  to  be  seen;  state- 
ments are  often  made  in  pique  which  are 
detrimental    and    become    boomerangs. 


Competition  is  absolutely  essential  in 
business;  it  is  stimulative  and  uplifting; 
without  it  we  are  apt  to  become  perni- 
ciously dormant.  It  is  not  good  form  to 
foster  jealousy  because  our  business  com- 
petitor is  successful,  nor  to  say  or  do 
unkind  things  against  him  because  of  his 
success.     To  berate  him  is  not  in  con- 
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f  ormity  with  ethical  laws ;  your  customer 
is  not  interested  in  your  troubles.  The 
entire  world  loves  a  manly  man— espe- 
cially so  when  that  man  is  in  business; 
hence  when  we  decry  our  competitor's 
work  we  place  an  embargo  upon  our  own 
moral  force  and  belittle  our  own  compe- 
tency.  The  unalterable  law  of  commer- 
cialism should  be  business  integrity  and 
more  conscience,  pure  and  unalloyed. 
Work  should  be  made  strictly  upon 
honor  and,  to  do  this,  we  should  our- 
selves be  honorable.  One  of  the  best 
traits  a  man  can  possess  is  self-control; 
it  is  cultivatable  and  desirable;  in  no 
profession  is  it  needed  more  than  among 
photographers.  With  this  essential  com- 
modity we  can  obviate  much  of  the  an- 
noying pettifoggery  which  daily  best  us, 
as  it  calls  for  discreet  behavior  when 
dealing  with  our  fellow-men — either  as 
competitors  or  patrons.  "Soft  words," 
sayeth  the  axiom,  "tumeth  away  wrath." 
Many  of  us  say  unkind  words  in  jealous 
paroxysms  that  we  would  willingly  re- 
call when  sober  thought  o'ertakes  us  and 
when  our  very  best  moral  business  traits 
exert  themselves.  Business  honor  is  one 
of  the  most  exemplary  assets  with  which 
we  can  clothe  ourselves,  but  this  honor 
must  not  stop  with  our  patrons — it  must 
be  extended  our  brothers  in  the  profes- 
sion. Candor  should  be  rigidly  observed 
in  all  our  dealings — it  must  be  a  part  of 
ourselves,  if  we  claim  to  be  upright. 

The  ethics  of  fraternalism  among  us 
should  by  no  means  become  a  by-word ; 
its  substantiality  should  be  apparent,  be- 
cause it  means  the  very  life  and  soul  of 
organization,  and  without  brotherly  unity 
there  can  be  no  real  business  interests. 
If  we  possess  no  desire  to  study  the 
ethics  of  our  profession  we  degrade  our- 
selves, and  our  degradation  is  a  source 
of  ridicule,  not  only  among  ourselves 
but  to  the  public  from  whom  we  seek 
patronage. 

The  public  expect  more  personal  char- 
acter, more  individuality,  more  honesty, 
from  the  photographer  than  from  the 
plumber  or  blacksmith  because  of  his  su- 


perior calling — his  work  is  on  a  higher 
moral  and  intellectual  plane;  there  is 
supposed  to  be  a  greater  and  better  intel- 
lectual fibre  of  ethical  morality  in  his 
composition.  Knowing  this,  it  should 
stimulate  us  to  higher  business  ideals. 
Hammerton  says,  "It  is  strictly  true  that 
the  three  intellectual  pursuits — ^litera- 
ture, sciehce,  and  the  fine  arts — ^are  all 
of  them  strong  stimulants;  surely  pho- 
tography is  classed  as  a  fine  art.  Ad- 
mitting this  to  be  so,  should  not  our  ef- 
forts be  on  the  side  of  ethicl  cultivation? 
If  we  are  faithful  to  a  real,  progressive, 
business  life — a  life  wherein  the  intellect 
is  called  into  use — ^we  cannot  put  aside 
the  courtesies  due  our  brother ;  we  must 
not  expend  all  our  suavity  upon  our  pa- 
trons and  pour  out  all  our  abruptness 
upon  our  business  associates.  The 
thinking  worker,  the  active  worker,  has 
no  place  in  his  soul  for  mercenary  mo- 
tives; he  is  just,  and  being  just  is  full  of 
ethical  business  traits.  Master  minds  do 
not  necessarily  usurp  all  the  good,  culti- 
vated manners.  The  "association  of 
these  masters  (of  manners)  with  each 
other  and  with  men  intelligent  of  their 
merits,"  says  Emerson,  "is  mutually 
agreeable  and  stimulating.  The  good 
forms,  the  happiest  expressions  of  each, 
are  repeated  and  adopted.  By  swift  con- 
sent  everything  superfluous  is  dropped, 
everything  graceful  is  renewed.  Fine 
manners  show  themselves  formidable  to 
the  uncultivated  man.  .  .  .  Manners 
aim  to  facilitate  life,  to  get  rid  of  im- 
pediments and.  bring  the  man  pure  to 
energize."  This  is  apt  and  applicable 
to  the  public  as  to  the  private  individual ; 
it  is  a  good  ethical  business  trait— this 
mannerly  candor  of  business  principles, 
this  converging,  generous  feeling  for  the 
welfare  of  the  entire  fraternity;  a  firm 
adherence  to  the  rights  of  others  (by 
observing  courteous  respect  for  those  in 
the  same  profession)  is  bound  to  show 
itself,  commanding  esteem  and  respect 
from  those  with  whom  we  come  in  con- 
tact. 
There  must  be  no  dissembling,  no  sub- 
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terfuge,  no  dubious  equivocation  among 
professional  photographers;  it  should 
ever  be  remembered  that  dirty  chickens 


come  home  to  roost,  and  we  will  have 
to  cle^n  them  in  our  own  mental  hen- 
coop. 


THE  FOLLOW-UP  SYSTEM. 

Characteristics  WThich  Successful  Letters  Must  Possess. 

BY   G.    H.    DIRHOLD. 


When  your  inquiries  come  in  is  the 
critical  period  of  the  campaign.  It  is 
as  impossible  to  give  advertisers  in  toto 
general  information  concerning  the 
make-up  of  a  follow-up  letter  as  it  would 
be  to  give  humanity  instructions  how  to 
fly.  The  product  of  the  advertiser,  the 
location  of  the  inquirer,  the  tone  of  his 
letter,  and  a  dozen  other  considerations 
all  assist,  and  must  be  considered  in  de- 
ciding what  to  do  and  what  not  to  do. 
Every  letter,  however,  in  answer  to  an 
inquiry,  should  be  handled  carefully  by 
a  competent  man,  as  on  the  proper  reply 
may  hang  the  making  or  losing  of  a  cus- 
tomer worth  hundreds  or  thousands  of 
dollars  yearly.  If  the  inquirer  asks  for 
information,  give  him  all  he  asks  for, 
and  more,  too.  Swamp  him  with  all  the 
information  he  wants,  unless  the  tenor 
of  his  letter  makes  it  appear  that  he  will 
write  you  several  letters  before  the  deal 
is  consummated.  In  that  case,  save  your 
ammunition  and  dispense  it  judiciously, 
saving  a  few  good  arguments  or  clinch- 
ing facts  as  a  last  order-bringing  instal- 
ment. 

Writer  a  Salesman, 

Stripped  of  all  theories  and  of  the 
glamor  of  literary  or  artistic  skill,  the 
writer  of  follow-up  literature  is  merely 
a  salesman.  His  sales  are  not  as  direct 
as  those  of  the  traveling  salesman,  but, 
in  the  final  analysis,  he  is  merely  trying 
to  do  by  means  of  paper,  type  and  ink 
what  the  salesman  does  in  person  by 
spoken  words.  Naturally,  the  correpond- 
ent  is  obliged  to  employ  methods  some- 
what different  from  those  of  a  salesman 
who  talks  in  person  to  a  customer,  be- 
cause, in  a  sense,  he  deals  with  the  ab- 


stract rather  than  the  concrete.  It  is 
the  difference  between  carrying  a  mes- 
sage in  person  and  writing  a  letter  about 
'it.  The  personal  element,  in  a  sense,  is 
largely  eliminated.  There  is  no  shaking 
hands,  no  responsive  glance  of  the  eyes, 
and  no  inflection  of  the  voice.  All  of 
these  things  which  the  traveling  sales- 
man may  do  in  person  are  largely  impos- 
sible with  the  correspondent.  I  say 
largely  impossible  advisedly.  The  suc- 
cessful correspondent  has  a  sort  of  per- 
sonality; the  personality  of  knowing  the 
business  he  represents,  the  goods  he  is 
selling — in  most  cases  a  very  powerful 
factor  in  getting  results. 

Good  and  Bad  Letters, 
Of  course,  some  follow-up  letter  writ- 
ing is  good  and  some  is  bad.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  a  condition  of  affairs  pecu- 
liar to  the  follow-up  letter,  but  equally 
obtains  in  even  the  personally  dictated 
letter.  The  good  kind  of  follow-up  let- 
ter is  good  an)rwhere,  from  Maine  to 
Manila.  The  civilized  people  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  eat,  drink  and  wear 
substantially  the  same  things.  The  same 
sensible  arguments  that  are  selling  com- 
modities in  one  place  will  sell  them  in 
another  if  properly  applied.  It  really 
makes  no  difference  whether  these  argu- 
ments are  embodied  in  a  follow-up  letter 
or  enclosed  in  a  personal,  dictated  letter. 

What  the  Letters  Can't  Do, 
There  are  a  few  things  that  a  series 

of  follow-up  letters  can't  do,  no  matter 

how  good  they  may  be  or  how  wisely 

placed. 

First:    They  can't  restore  health  and 

strength  to  a  broken-down  business  that 
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is  drawing  its  last  breath  and  hasn't 
enough  vitality  to  take  any  nourishment. 

Second:  They  can't  sell  enough  of  a 
poor  article  to  make  it  profitable  in  the 
long  run. 

Third :  They  can't  sell  very  much  of  a 
good  thing  if  an  equally  good  and  well- 
advertised  thing  is  sold  at  a  lower  price. 

And  they  can't  do  the  most  good,  any- 
how, unless  they  are  pretty  good  them- 
selves; unless  there  is  real  thought  and 
method  in  them — ^business  arguments, 
interesting  details,  facts. 

What  the  Letters  Can  Do. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few 
things  that  the  use  of  a  series  of  follow- 
up  letters  can  do  and  will  do — that  they 
are  doing  right  along. 

A  series  of  follow-up  letters  of  the 
right  sort  will  help  any  legitimate  busi- 
ness under  heaven  that  deserves  help. 
Backed  by  good  work  and  prices,  they 
will  do  more  to  build  up  a  business  than 
any  other  one  force  known  to  the  busi- 
ness world.  Under  their  influence,  the 
small  business  will  grow  in  that  easy, 
continuous  way  that  pays  after  spurts 
and  booms  are  dead  and  forgotten.  It 
widens  and  extends  the  big  business 
along  safe,  sure  lines.  It  will  pull  many 
a  business  man  out  of  the  hole  when  it's 
a  matter  of  finding  a  wider  market  for  a 
good  work,  and  finding  it  promptly. 

All  this  and  more  the  follow-up  letter 
has  done,  is  doing,  and  will  do.  The 
matter  in  a  series  of  follow-up  letters 
must  be  real.  It  must  be  gathered  from 
the  author's  experience,  by  his  observa- 
tion, but  it  must  pass  through  the  cru- 
cible of  his  imagination.  It  must  be 
idealized.  The  modern  follow-up  letter 
must  appeal  not  to  a  single  person  or  an 
individual,  but  to  humanity.  Otherwise 
it  loses  force  and  forfeits  the  power  of 
doing  the  most  good. 

The  First  Mission. 

The  first  mission  of  a  follow-up  letter 
— in  fact,  of  any  letter — is  to  be  seen. 
Notice,  I  say  it  is  merely  the  first  mis- 


sion. It  is  not  the  greatest  mission. 
The  greatest  mission  is  to  convince.  Be- 
fore any  letter  can  convince  or  convey 
any  message  whatever  it  must  be  seen 
by  the  reader  for  whom  it  is  intended. 
Every  letter  of  a  series  of  follow-up  let- 
ters should  be  part  of  a  long,  connected 
story.  This  story  is  the  story  of  your 
work.  It  should  tell  in  the  long  run 
just  why  your  customers  should  buy 
your  work,  just  what  particular  advan- 
tages it  has.  What  the  prices  are,  where 
prices  can  be  quoted  to  advantage,  and 
the  various  things  of  your  way  of  doing 
business  which  will  appeal  to  them  or 
convince  them. 

You  cannot  and  ought  not  to  tell  these 
things  all  in  one  letter.  Each  letter 
should  be  diflferent,  and  all  the  letters 
should  form  one  long,  connected,  inter- 
locking story  from  month  to  month.  In 
the  end,  they  will  produce  a  cumulative 
impression.  It  is  not  any  one  letter  that 
makes  or  breaks  your  business.  It  is  the 
month  after  month  hammering  away, 
presenting  constantly  new  and  different 
points  of  view,  and  always  getting  down 
to  convincing  arguments  every  time,  that 
makes  the  follow-up  letter  pay. 

Mast  Be  Easy  to  Remember. 

The  letter  that  is  likely  to  have  the 
most,  and  the  most  lasting  effect  upon 
the  human  mind  is  the  letter  that  can 
be  easily  remembered.  Whatever  peo- 
ple used  to  do  in  the  past,  and  whatever 
some  backwoods  people  may  do  in  the 
present,  there  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
that  to-day  the  great  bulk  of  people  like 
to  be  approached  in  a  quick  and  forceful 
way,  to  be  told  your  story  in  a  few 
words.  Understand  me ;  in  decrying  the 
long  drawn-out  letter  I  do  not  mean  to 
go  to  the  other  extreme — ^an  error  fully 
as  great.  The  middle  course  is  always 
the  safest.  Between  the  too  short  letter 
and  the  too  long  there  is  the  kind  of  let- 
ter that  brings  results — ^the  letter  that  is 
terse,  and  strong  because  of  its  terse- 
ness; brief,  and  effective  because  of  its 
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brevity;  readable  because  it  is  easy  to 
read,  and  because  its  perusal  does  not 
take  too  much  of  the  valuable  time  that 
is  so  rare  an  article  at  the  beginning  of 
this  great  twentieth  century. 

Letters  Thrown  Away, 

It  has  been  said  that  the  follow-up  let- 
ter is  thrown  away  and  not  preserved. 
Now,  it  is  expected  that  follow-up  letters 
will  be  thrown  away.  If  they  get  them- 
selves read,  they  have  accomplished  the 
thing  for  which  they  were  made,  and 
they  have  accomplished  more  than  the 
average  circular  does.  Even  if  you  write 
a  personally  dictated  letter  to  a  man  who 
is  interested  in  your  proposition,  and 
with  whom  you  are  having  regular  per- 
sonal correspondence,  he  doesn't  carry 
that  letter  next  to  his  heart  and  read  it 
over  several  times  a  day — ^not  a  bit  of  it. 
He  reads  that  letter  once,  takes  in  its 
meaning,  and  either  files  it  away  or 
throws  it  into  the  waste-basket,  accord- 
ing to  his  idea  of  business. 

A  follow-up  letter  is  handled  in  about 
the  same  way.  Some  men  will  look  at  it 
simply  to  see  what  it  is,  and  they  will 
discover  that  you  are  making  and  sell- 
ing something.  They  can't  look  at  the 
letter  without  gaining  that  information. 
If  the  letter  interests  them  enough  so 
that  they  will  read  what  is  written  on  it, 
it  has  fully  accomplished  its  purpose. 

Reasons  Are  Omnipotent, 

In  the  follow-up  letter,  more  attrac- 
tive than  fine  pictures,  more  potent  than 
fine  language  alone,  are  the  why  and 


wherefore  of  the  goods— the  Reasons. 
All  letter  argument  is  merely  the  setting 
forth  of  two  main  reasons :  reasons  why 
the  buyer  ought  to  buy — treasons  why 
the  seller  sells.  The  buying  reason  is 
grounded  deep  in  human  nature.  Read- 
ers are  not  content  to  be  told  that  your 
goods  are  strictly  high-grade  and  are 
sold  at  a  popular  price.  First,  human 
nature  wants  to  know  the  price;  then  it 
wants  to  know  whether  the  goods  wear, 
give  satisfaction,  how  long  they  will  give 
satisfaction,  and  what  you  propose  to  do 
about  it  if  they  don't  give  satisfaction. 
When  human  nature  has  all  these  facts 
in  hand,  it  can  come  very  close  to  know- 
ing whether  it  is  worth  while  to  consider 
buying  your  goods  or  not.  The  follow- 
up  letter  is  really  a  secondary  salesman. 
It  is  expected  to  go  out  and  tell  the  story 
of  your  business  to  your  customers,  to 
give  descriptions,  to  quote  prices,  and 
to  get  orders.  I  believe  it  will  do  all 
this  if  it  is  properly  constructed;  but  in 
order  to  do  so  it  must  consist  of  more 
than  a  mere  mass  of  descriptions  and 
prices.  It  must  embrace  good,  sensible 
reasons  as  to  why  the  goods  described 
should  be  purchased  instead  of  those  of 
any  other  name. 

This  article — ^in  line  with  the  advice 
given  in  Mr.  Scandlin's  address  before 
the  National  Convention  and  reported  in 
our  last  issue,  is  reprinted  from  Profit' 
able  Advertising,  one  of  the  leading 
magazines  devoted  to  advertising---a 
magazine  that  ought  to  be  found  in 
every  studio  seeking  to  increase  its  out- 
put. 


RENAISSANCE  OF  PORTRAITURE  BY  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BY   J.    C.    STRAUSS. 


Since  the  earliest  times  the  visible  ob- 
ject of  greatest  interest  to  humanity  has 
been  the  human  face  and  form.  Attempts 
at  picturing  man  were  among  the  first 
efforts  towards  reproducing  the  images 
most  deeply  impressed  upon  the  mind. 


These  crude  representations  not  only  ex- 
cited interest,  but  by  degrees  became  the 
object  of  admiration  and  veneration. 
Man  often  could  find  nothing  worthier 
of  his  worship  than  images  of  himself. 
This  worship  developed  to  such  an  ex- 
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tent  that  one  of  the  first  and  most  im- 
portant laws,  at  the  very  base  of  our 
present  civilization,  forbade  idolatry — 
the  ascribing  superhuman  and  supernat- 
ural powers  by  man  to  images  or  pic- 
tures of  himself.  The  Greeeks  had  no 
brighter  laurels  or  higher  honors  than 
for  the  sculptor  and  painter,  who  most 
beautifully  portrayed,  on  canvas  or  in 
marble,  the  features  and  form  of  man 
and  woman. 

This  condition  could  not  have  existed 
had  not*  the  great  masses  been  peculiarly 
and  deeply  interested  in  and  attracted 
by  reproductions  of  the  human  face  and 
body.  While  the  masses,  from  the  dawn 
of  history  onward,  have  always  admired 
pictures  of  people,  and  taken  advantage 
of  opportunities  to  view  them,  it  was 
not  until  the  advent  of  photography  that 
personal  possession  of  portraits  came 
within  the  possibilities  of  others  than  the 
wealthy  or  powerful. 

The  family  album  full  of  cabinet  pho- 
tos was,  for  a  number  of  years,  one  of 
the  favorite  themes  for  jests  by  the  para- 
graphers  of  the  papers.  They  forgot,  or 
probably  never  knew,  that  an  interest  in 
pictures  of  people  is  almost  as  historical, 
as  universal  and  as  natural  as  breathing. 

With  all  the  other  attractions  and  di- 
versions of  a  metropolis,  a  recent  exhi- 
bition of  photographs  at  the  Chicago  Art 
Institute  was  visited  by  over  55,000  per- 
sons, "the  highest  attendance  for  the 
same  period  of  time  in  the  history  of  the 
institution,"  says  a  Chicago  periodical. 

Aside  from  electricity,  no  other  devel- 
opment of  the  last  six  decades  has  be- 
come such  an  important  factor  in  the 
daily  life  of  the  masses,  or  is  applied  in 
so  many  and  to  such  widely  diversified 
uses,  as  photography.  It  enters  by  nu- 
merous channels  of  greater  or  less  im- 
portance, into  almost  every  phase  or 
aspect  of  human  endeavor.  It  is  essen- 
tially an  element  to  be  considered 
whether  one's  activities  are  in  any  of 
the  paths  of  art  or  of  science,  of  me- 
chanics or  of  commerce,  of  literature  or 
of  recreation. 


Photography  has  become  practically  an 
omnipresent  element  in  our  civilization. 

As  applied  to  portraiture;  Photog- 
raphy may  now  be  said  to  be  in  its  ren- 
aissance. Its  earliest  development,  that 
of  the  daguerreotype,  had  a  distinctive 
art  element  because  of  the  individuality 
of  the  pictures.  There  were  no  duplica- 
tions. The  then  known  processes  re- 
quired a  degree  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  maker  and  a  length  of  time  to  secure 
results,  which  of  necessity  made  the  por- 
trait one  free  from  faults  of  the  mechan- 
ical prints  which  followed  as  the  pro- 
cesses were  made  simpler.  As,  year 
after  year,  the  manipulation  of  plates 
and  papers  became  more  easy,  the  photo- 
graph departed  from  the  higher  quali- 
ties of  the  daguerreotype  and  the  evi- 
dences of  machinery  and  the  tendency 
towards  commercialism  increased.  The 
descent  was  rapid  and  deep.  The  first 
downward  step  was  taken  when  quantity 
became  the  important  factor,  and  instead 
of  individual  pictures,  repetition  and  du- 
plication set  in. 

He  who  first  proposed  that  photo- 
graphs should  be  sold  by  the  dozen,  just 
as  eggs  or  socks,  pointed  out  the  path 
which  led  to  the  discrediting  of  camera 
portraiture,  inviting  the  scorn  of  the 
artist. 

Canvasses  painted  over  with  impossi- 
ble landscapes  for  backgrounds  and  pa- 
pier mache  moulded  into  ungainly  ac- 
cessories, followed.  Certain  stilted, 
conscious  posings  of  subjects  became  the 
rule,  and  naturally  pictures  made  by  any 
one  photographer  were  such  a  close  re- 
semblance to  the  work  of  all  others  that 
it  made  but  little  difference  which  "art- 
ist" was  patronized,  the  finished  product 
was  just  about  what  would  have  been 
obtained  had  some  other  "studio"  been 
visited. 

Pictures  by  some  of  the  best-known 
photographers,  even  those  of  New  York 
City,  could  be  recognized  by  the  scenery 
and  furniture  because  of  the  constant 
recurrence  of  the  same  pieces  in  their 
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work.  The  standard  conception  of  art 
was  a  face  modelled  like  a  cheap  china 
doll.  Each  was  smooth,  puffed  and 
rounded  without  a  line  of  character,  and 
the  skin  as  white  as  a  new  paper  collar. 
One  of  the  first  changes  of  infinite  re- 
lief to  sitters  was  the  abolition  of  that 
instrument  of  torture,  miscalled  a  "head 
rest,"  but  in  truth  a  vise  which  chilled 
the  marrow  of  the  subject.  Next  the 
papier  mache  settees,  balustrades  and 
fences  were  converted  into  kindling 
wood.  The  snow-capped  mountains,  the 
unending  meadows  and  the  tremendous 
waterfall  were  thrown  into  the  ash  heap. 
The  little  card  stuck  on  a  pole,  towards 
which  the  victim  must  lock  pleasantly, 
was  "fired."  The  constrained,  affected 
poses  were  abandoned.  The  relative  dif- 
ference in  various  shades  of  color  were 
considered.  The  over-retouching  which 
left  faces  blank,  putty-like  lumps  was 
rejected.  The  stupid  method  of  making 
pictures  of  different  persons,  or  of  the 
same  person  in  different  poses,  accom- 
modate themselves  to  a  predetermined 
size  or  shape  of  mount,  was  abandoned. 
This  revolution  of  method,  this  endeavor 
to  educate  out  the  wrong  conception  and 
to  teach  correct  principles  has  taken 
years  to  reach  its  present  status,  where 
connoisseurs  and  critics  admit  the  art 
element  and  value  in  camera  portraiture. 
Necessarily  much  misconception  re- 
mains, and  the  enlightening  movement 
advances  but  slowly. 

The  repetition  of  backgrounds,  the 
conventional,  theatrical  poses,  the  harsh 
contrast  of  black  and  white,  the  removal 
of  lines  of  character,  the  uniformity  of 
size,  governed  by  mounts — these  are 
some  of  the  well-known  features  of  the 
photograph  which  are  still  too  prevalent. 
The  photographer  who  really  has  an 
earnest  desire  to  make  his  work  some- 
thing more  than  a  mechanical  impres- 
sion or  map  of  the  subject,  gives  to  each 


print  leaving  his  hands  the  stamp  of  in- 
dividuality.    The  materials  selected  are 
such  as  will  lend  themselves  to  the  de- 
sired color  tones  and  yet  possess  absolute 
permanence.     Each  impression  receives 
individual    chemical    treatment — this  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  ordinary  photo- 
graph of  which  hundreds  may  be  treated 
in  a  mass.     The  background   in  each 
plate  is  essentially  different  from  that 
on  any  other,  being  sketched  by  hands 
skilled  in  artistry — ^thus  the  background 
harmonizes  with  the  subject  and  is  in 
accord  with  the  lights  and  shades  of  the 
portrait,  making  a  pleasing  general  ef- 
fect or  ensemble.    The  size  and  shape  of 
the  portrait  is  also  a  matter  of  consid- 
erate study,  no  two  poses  being  treated 
identically.     The  form    and    dimension 
are  made  to  adjust  themselves  harmoni- 
ously to  the  picture — so  also  with  the 
color;  instead  of  harsh  contrast  of  light 
and  shade  there  is  a  gentle  gradation 
with  truthful  regard  to  their  relation  in 
life.     Where  the  white  lace  falls  upon 
the  wrist  of  a  lady  there  is  a  difference 
of  many  shades  between  the  flesh  tone 
and  that  of  the  lace.    In  the  photograph 
it  would  be  false  to  make  both  appear 
alike,  or  nearly  so. 

And  so  on  in  each  and  every  distinct 
detail  of  true  portraiture  by  photography 
the  one  trait  ever  present  is  individu- 
ality. Just  as  no  two  persons  or  faces 
are  identical,  the  portraits  should  vary. 

To  secure  this  individuality  of  treat- 
ment requires  trained  assistants,  having 
an  artistic  temperament,  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  a  photographic  establish- 
ment. Such  a  portrait  as  is  here  con- 
templated evidencing  the  artist  touch 
throughout  can  be  obtained  at  a  cost  but 
little  greater  than  that  of  the  stereotype 
description.  But  when  it  is  received  it 
measures  up  to  the  highest  standard— 
"a  thing  of  beauty,  a  joy  forever." 


SULPHITES  AND  METABISULPHITES. 


BY   E.    A.    TURNER. 


Every  practical  developer  formula  in- 
cludes, among  the  chemicals  called  for 
in  compounding  it,  at  least  one  chemical 
which  is  added  purely  for  the  purpose  of 
"preserving"  the  solution — for  prevent- 
ing discoloration  of  the  developer  and 
staining  of  the  plate,  film  or  paper.  This 
preservative  chemical  is  usually  siilpHite 
of  soda,  though  quite  frequently  other 
chemicals  are  used,  such  as  sulphurous 
acid,  sodium  bisulphite,  sodium  meta- 
bisulphite,  potassium  metabisulphite,  and 
acetone  sulphite.  All  these  chemicals 
depend  for  this  preserving  power  upon 
the  gas  known  in  chemistry  as  sulphur 
dioxide,  or  more  commonly  as  sulphur- 
ous acid  gas.  It  is  this  gas  that  is 
formed  when  ordinary  sulphur  is  burned 
for  fumigating  purposes  and  that  gives 
to  a  burning  sulphur  match  its  pungent 
odor.  This  same  gas  is  used  in  the 
bleaching  of  straw  hats  and  evaporated 
apples,  being  generated  for  the  purpose 
simply  by  setting  fire  to  roll  sulphur. 

Starting  with  sulphurous  acid  gas  as 
a  basis,  the  ordinary  liquid  sulphurous 
acid  purchasable  in  bottles  is  made  by 
allowing  water  to  absorb  the  gas — in 
the  same  way  that  ordinary  water  is 
made  by  saturating  water  wiUi  ammonia 
gas.  This  sulphurous  acid  is  sometimes 
called  for  in  formula  for  hydroquinone 
developer  and  in  some  pyro-developer 
formulae.  In  whatever  formula  it  is  used, 
as  soon  as  the  developer  is  mixed,  ready 
for  use,  the  sulphurous  acid  combines 
with  some  of  the  carbonate  of  soda  or 
potash,  or  whatever  other  alkali  is  used 
in  the  developer,  to  form  sulphite  of 
soda,  so  that  whenever  sulphurous  acid 
is  used  in  a  developer  the  ready  solution 
is  exactly  the  same  as  if  sulphite  of  soda 
were  employed.    The  only  difference  is 


that  a  stock  solution  of  sulphurous  acid 
with  hydroquinone  of  p3rro  keeps  better 
than  a  stock  solution  made  with  sulphite 
of  soda. 

Sulphite  of  soda  is  made,  thus,  from 
liquid  sulphurous  acid  and  carbonate  of 
soda.  On  the  large  scale  it  is  usually 
prepared  by  pumping  sulphurous  acid 
gas  through  a  solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda  until  the  alkaline  carbonate  has  ab- 
sorbed sufficient  of  the  acid  gas  to  neu- 
tralize it.  The  solution  is  then  evapor- 
ated and  the  sulphite  crystallizes  out.  If, 
however,  we  continue  to  pump  g^s 
through  the  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda, 
it  will  absorb  as  much  more  of  the  gas 
as  was  absorbed  in  making  the  sulphite, 
and  a  new  chemical,  acid  sulphite  of 
soda,  or  sodium  bisulphite,  is  formed. 
This  acid  sulphite  has,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, an  acid  reaction.  It  may  be  pur- 
chased either  in  the  form  of  a  strong 
liquid  solution  or  as  a  granular  powder. 
It  always  smells  strongly  of  sulphurous 
acid  gas  and  can,  for  many  purposes,  be 
used  in  place  of  the  acid.  It  is  excellent 
for  preserving  a  pyro  stock  solution,  and 
may  be  used  as  an  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary hypo  bath  to  keep  it  clear  in  hot 
weather.  However,  acid  sulphite  of 
soda  is  so  variable  in  strength  and  so 
easily  loses  its  strength  on  exposure  to 
the  air  that  it  is  much  better  to  use  sul- 
phite of  soda  instead  whenever  practi- 
cable. 

Acetone  sulphite  is  a  curious  com- 
pound of  this  acid  sulphite  of  soda  with 
acetone,  or  alkaline  liquid.  It  acts  in  the 
developer  exactly  the  same  as  if  the  two 
chemicals  were  added  separately.  Most 
of  its  peculiar  actions  as  a  restrainer  are 
due  to  the  fact  that  it  neutralizes  part  of 
the  alkali  of  the  developer  and  so  re- 
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duces    Its    working    strength.     Sodium  with  bisulphite  or  acid  sulphite.    The  re- 

metabisulphite   accomplishes   practically  action  in  forming  the  bisulphite  from  sul- 

the  same  purposes  as  sodium  bisulphite,  phite  and  sulphuric  acid  is  as  follows: 
It  is,  however,  rather    more    powerful 

than  the    bisulphite,    somewhat  in  the      SNa^,  ~  HjSO^   =    2HNaS0,  -  Na,SO, 

same  way    that    anhydrous  sulphite  of  s^S        ^^'        bSSg^Ste      JSgSS 
soda  is  stronger  than  the  crystal  sulphite. 

Potassium  metabisulphite  is  very  similar  The  sodium  sulphate  which  is  formed 
to  sodium  metabisulphite,  but  somewhat  has  no  particular  photographic  effect  in 
more  of  the  potash  salt  is  required  to  the  developer  and  may  be  disregarded, 
produce  the  same  effect.  When  this  acid  pyro  solution  is  mixed 
The  relative  preserving  strengths  of  with  the  alkali  solution  in  preparing  the 
some  of  these  preservative  chemicals,  developer,  the  bisulphite  is  again  con- 
weight  for  weight,  are  theoretically  as  verted  to  sulphite,  according  to  this  re- 
follows:  action. 

Sodium    sulphite,   crystals i.  HNaSO^  -  Na,OOs    ~    Na^,  -  HNaCO, 

Sodium  sulohite   a.nhvdrous  2  ^?*^/"P  Sodium  car-         Sodium  Sodium 

ooaium  suipniie,  amiyarous a.  bisulphite       bonaieofal-        sulphite  blcartxm- 

Sodium   bisulphite,   dry    2.4  kali  soluUon  ate 

Sodium    metabisulphite    2.64 

Potassium  metabisulphite   .  .* 2.26  The  sodium  bicarbonate  is  a  very  weak 

UK  same  preserving  power,  wll  be :  ^^ P^„  pj, J  j^K,^  ^„  ,_,^  ^ 

Sodium  sulphite,  crystals   2.  bisulphite  itself  to  be  used  in  the  prep- 
Sodium  sulphite,  anhydrous  i.  aration  of  the  pyro  stock  solution. 

Sodium  bisulphite 83  Whenever  bisulphite  is   used  in   this 

^oSurmSbtuthite:::::::::::  -^  ^fy /* « useful  to  know  the  amount  of 

alkali  that  will  be  neutralized  by  the 
But  in  using  these  figures  we  must  bisulphite  employed,  so  as  to  know  just 
always  keep  in  mind  that  our  chemicals  how  strong  in  alkali  our  developer  will 
are  practically  never  100  per  cent.  pure,  be  when  mixed  for  use.  Pure  sodium 
In  the  manufacture  of  high-grade  de-  bisulphite  will  require  somewhat  less 
veloping  and  fixing  chemicals  every  ma-  than  its  own  weight  of  pure  sodium  car- 
terial  used  is  chemically  analyzed  and  bonate  to  neutralize  its  acidity,  but  as 
compounded  according  to  its  actual  the  ordinary  granular  sodium  carbonate 
strength.  The  variations  are  frequently  is  usually  of  about  70  to  80  per  cent. 
as  great  as  25  per  cent,  and  are  much  carbonate,  and  as  the  bisulphite  may  be 
greater  in  bisulphites  and  metabisulphites  anywhere  from  50  to  85  per  cent.,  it  is 
than  in  the  more  common  and  depend-  perhaps  as  near  as  we  can  estimate  to 
able  sulphite  of  soda.  say  that  on  the  average  the  bisulphite 
It  is  often  noticed  that  formulae  for  will  neutralize  about  its  own  weight  of 
pyro  developer  frequently  call  for  sul-  sodium  carbonate,  and  in  using  the  meta- 
phite  of  soda  and  sulphuric  acid  in  the  bisulphite  of  sodium  or  potassium  we 
pyro  stock  solution.  The  two  chemicals  will  not  go  far  wrong  by  allowing  here, 
are  usually  so  proportioned  that  they  too,  an  equivalent  weight  of  carbonate 
react  chemically  with  one  another  to  for  neutralizing  the  acidity, 
form  bisulphite  of  soda  in  the  solution.  Whenever  a  developer  is  freshly  pre- 
Pure  sulphite  of  soda  is  neutral  in  re-  pared  from  the  dry  chemicals  the  add 
action,  but  commercial  sulphite  is  al-  sulphite  and  metabisulphite  have  no  par- 
ways  alkaline,  and  the  pyro  keeps  very  ticular  usefulness,  and  sulphite  of  soda 
much  better  in  a  solution  that  is  acid  alone  is  usually  employed. 
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THE  CALIFORNIAN  RELIEF  FUND. 


Shortly  after  the  fire  a  meeting  of 
professional  photographers  was  called  as 
a  preliminary  and  a  little  later  another  to 
consider  the  matter  of  assisting  those  of 
the  craft  who  had  lost  their  business  and 
in  many  cases,  their  homes  at  the  same 
time.  Information  had  been  received 
that  various  funds  were  being  collected 
in  the  East  and  the  prompt  disposal  of 
such  assistance  as  was  available  became 
a  matter  of  importance.  A  relief  com- 
mittee ws  appointed,  consisting  of  the 
following  well  known  local  photograph- 
ers: O.  H.  Boye,  T,  H.  Wilton,  Paul 
Lotz,  I.  W.  Tabor,  George  Knight,  O.  V. 
Lange  and  Jacob  Fowzer,  Mr.  Boye 
acting  as  chairman.  The  selection  of 
this  committee  was  so  made  that  it  in- 
cluded photographers  following  a  var- 
ried  line  of  work  in  order  that  there 
might  be  no  danger  of  any  deserving 
member  of  the  craft  being  overlooked. 
The  name  of  every  possible  loser  by  the 
earthquake  or  fire  was  listed  and  their 
address  sought  and  listed.  All  were 
reached  either  by  letter  or  personal- 
ly by  some  member  of  the  com- 
mittee with  the  result  that  some 
forty  former  proprietors  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, San  Jose  and  Santa  Rosa  have  re- 
ceived material  aid,  and  received  it 
promptly,  at  a  time  it  was  most  effective. 
Many  others  required  only  assistance  to 
reach  friends  or  new  fields  of  activity, 
others  required  no  cash  and  asked  simply 
that  a  little  material  be  placed  at  their 
disposal.  Still  others  made  no  claim  upon 
the  resources  of  the  committee  and  as 
these  last  formed  the  larger  portion  of  the 
cases  investigated,  it  speaks  well  for  the 
independence  and  reliance  on  self  that 
characterizes  the  photographers  of  the 
unfortunate  sections. 

While  most  of  the  funds  so  generous- 
ly sent  by  outside  bodies  of  photograph- 
ers were  clearly  specified  as  being  for  the 
use  of  the  former  proprietors  of  destroy- 
ed studios  and  were  so  used,  other  sub- 
scriptions were  placed  solely  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  committee  which  was  in 
that  way  enabled  to  practically  render 
assistance  to  every  case  of  needy  and  de- 


serving photographer.  The  following 
list  of  funds  and  donations  received  is 
believed  to  be  full  and  complete,  but  the 
work  of  handling  matters  has  been  so 
hampered  by  lack  of  time  on  the  part  of 
the  committee,  that  it  must  be  pardoned 
for  any  mistake.  Mr.  Boye  also  regrets 
that  the  correspondence  has  been  so  mea- 
gre that  he  is  not  able  to  fully  credit  all 
the  amounts  further  than  to  name  the 
persons  through  whom  they  were  re- 
ceived : 

C.   P.  Goertz  Optical  Works,  through 

L.  T.  R.  Holtz $100.00 

T.   H.  Wilton,   San  Francisco 5.00 

O.   H.   Boye,   San   Francisco 5.00 

J.   D.   Givens,  San  Francisco 5.00 

Western   Section,   New   York   Photog- 
raphers'  Association,  through  Dudley 

Hoyt    500.00 

Additional,  through  Dudley  Hoyt....  338.25 
General     fund,     Jos.     Byron,     Treas., 

through  B.  J.  Falk 913.62 

G.  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.,  35  cases  of 

plates    

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  stock  to  amount 

of   1,500.00 

Willis     &     Clements,    check     through 

Hirsch  &  Kaiser    13242 

A.  Grothwell,  twenty  Mogul  trays 

General    Fund    Committee    of    Boston, 

through  F.  R,  Barrows 500.00 

George    Butler,    Salinas,    Cal 5.00 

General  Fund  Committee  of  Philadel- 
phia, through  Jos.  Byron,  New  York  151.57 

Additional,   New  York  fund 5-oo 

Paul  Lotz,  San  Francisco   4-50 

Mr.  Boye  in  behalf  of  the  committee 
and  of  those  who  have  been  so  materi- 
ally assisted,  as  well  as  for  those  who 
have  not  found  it  necessary  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  generous  aid  placed  at 
their  disposal,  wishes  to  express  the 
most  keen  appreciation  of  the  assistance 
rendered  by  those  who  have  so  gener- 
ously come  forward  when  relief  was  so 
sorely  needed.  That  the  fund  contrib- 
uted has  been  well  placed  is  proven  by 
the  entire  absence  of  dissatisfaction  or 
lack  of  harmony.  The  thanks  of  the 
photographers  who  suffered  by  the  re- 
cent calamity  are  most  deep  and  sincere, 
not  only  for  the  material  assist- 
ance, but  for  the  kindly  feeling,  which 
prompted  its  bestowal. — Camera   Craft. 
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NEWS  AND  NOTES, 


A  New  Toning  Bath, 

A  recently  published  French  patent  is 
for  the  use  of  tin-chloride  in  the  toning 
bath,  and  although  the  baths  will  not  keep 
long,  a  great  variety  of  tones  is  obtain- 
able. A  stock  solution  is  first  made,  and 
this  will  keep  indefinitely. 

Sol.  tin-chloride  (fum- 
ing)      i6o      grs.  320  gms. 

Citrit  acid i^  grs.  3  gms. 

Sodium  carbonate   . .  32      grs.  64  gms. 

Ammonium  chloride.  14     grs.  28  gms. 

Distilled  water  i      oz.  1000  cc.91. 

For  cold  tones,  sepia,  brownish  red,  or 
yellowish  brown,  mix  the  following 
bath:— 

Stock  solution    (above) .  25  m.      50  ccm. 
C^hloride  of  gold  (i  per 

cent   solution)    10-25  ni.  20-50  ccm. 

Salt 100  grs.  200  gms. 

Distilled  water   i  oz.  1000  ccm. 

This  takes  from  two  to  twenty-five  min- 
utes to  tone.  For  warm  tones,  rose,  vio- 
let, and  blue,  use 

Stock  solution  50  m.         xoo  ccm. 

Chlor.  of  gold  (i  per 

cent,  solution)  .50-100  m.  100-200  ccm. 
Gallic  acid    (i   per 

cent,  solution)    ...t23^  m.  25  ccm. 

Distilled  water   .....  i      oz.      1000  ccm. 

This  takes  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes. 
The  prints  must  be  well  washed  prior  to 
toning.  When  first  immersed  they  bleed 
considerably,  and  turn  mauve,  then  re- 
gain their  original  strength  and  turn  rose 
violet,  blue,  and  indigo.  The  addition  of 
more  citric  acid  tends  to  give  rosy  tones. 
After  the  first  toning  bath  the  prints 
should  be  well  washed  and  fixed  in  a  bath 
of 

Hypo    4  ozs.      200  gms. 

Salt    4  ozs.      200  gms. 

Water   20  ozs.    1000  ccm. 

After  the  second  toning  bath,  the  prints 
must  also  be  well  washed,  but  a  plain 
hypo  bath  should  be  used. 
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A  Three-Color  Studio. 

A  studio  has  been  opened  in  Berlin  for 
three-color  work,  including  portraiture, 
the  first  of  its  kind.  Part  of  the  roof  and 
side,  which  are  filled  with  ribbed  glass, 
are  rolled  back  giving  not  only  more  light 
and  thus  reducing  the  exposure,  but  also 
the  so-called  open-air  lighting,  and  as  no 
.fancy  backgrounds  are  used,  merely  a 
soft  plain  grey,  the  effects  are  said  to  be 
extremely  satisfactory.  The  camera  is 
fitted  witih  a  repeating  back,  and  the  color 
screens  or  filters  are  placed  just  in  front 
of  the  plates.  The  printing  process  em- 
ployed is  carbon,  the  pigments  being  in- 
corporated in  the  gelatine,  as  in  the  spec- 
ial tissue,  supplied  by  the  Rotary  Photo- 
graphic Company.  The  price  obtained  is 
$15.00  for  two  cabinets.  We  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  several  results  by 
this  process  and  thev  are  excellent.  One 
on  ivory  or  ivory  celluloid,  was  the  near- 
est approach  to  a  fine  miniature  we  have 
yet  seen. 

Brown  Tones  on  Gaslight  Papers. 

Dr.  Eichengrun  states  that  excellent 
brown  to  sepia  tones  can  be  obtained  on 
gaslight  papers  by  increasing  the  expos- 
ure, and  then  using  the  following  devel- 
oper:— 

Edinol    s      grs.      10  gms. 

Acetone   sulphite    25      grs.      50  gms. 

Sodium  carbonate    ...17^  grs.      35  gms. 
Water    i      oz.    1000  ccm. 

Further,  that  without  increasing  the  ex- 
posure, excellent  brown  tones  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  the  following : — 

Edinol    5  grs.      10  gms. 

Sodium  sulphite   50  grs.    100  gms. 

Water    i  oz,    1000  ccm. 

The  more  sulphite  used  and  the  longer 
the  exposure,  the  nearer  the  tones  ap- 
proach to  red. 


p.  A.  OF  A.    SALON 
Van  De  Grift  Studio,  Toledo,  O. 


p.  A.  OF  A.     SALON 
C.  L.  Lewis,  Toledo,  O. 


i 


p.  A.  OF  A.    SALON 
W.  S.  Smiley,  MoMinnvllle,  Tenn. 


p.  A.  OF  A.    SALON 
Brenner  Studio,  Cincinnati,  O. 


p.  A.  OF  A.    SALON 
J.  Thibault,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  CONSIDERATIONS  OF  PICTORIAL  ELEMENTS* 


BY    W.    F.    OLIVER. 


The  questions  I  am  to  attempt  to  answer 
are  these:  What  are  the  different  pictorial 
elements,  i.  e.,  of  what  do  they  consist?  What 
is  their  exact  importance  or  pictorial  value? 
How  may  they  be  secured  photographically — 
directly  or  indirectly? 

All  that  you  can  possibly  do  to  control  or 
mfluence  the  image  that  is  projected  upon  your 
plate  must  be  done  by  the  manipulation  of  the 
iiubject  before  your  lens  and  the  control  ot 
the  light  that  falls  upon  it. 

The  important  principle  is  one  of  the  laws 
of  light,  viz. :  the  intensity  of  light  decreases 
according  to  the  square  of  the  distance  from 
the  source. 

I  hope  you  notice  that  I  place  the  shadows 
and  the  volume  of  light  in  direct  relation. 
These  principles  of  light  demand  .ne  most 
careful  consideration.  So  the  facts  you  need 
to  remember  about  light  are:  That  increasing 
one  dimension  of  your  light  does  not  increase 
the  working  intensity  except  at  a  distance 
from  the  light  exceeding  the  shorter  dimen- 
sion. That  in  every  instance,  light  means 
intensity  and  intensity  means  distance  from 
the  source  of  light.  That  in  every  instance 
illumination  means  volume,  and  volume  mcars 
area  of  the  source 

Illumination. 

The  so-called  catch-lights  are  pure  reflec- 
tions, and  if  not  subdued  conceal  that  por- 
tion of  the  substance  that  caused  the  reflection. 
If  you  wish  to  know  the  nature  and  quality 
of  your  lightings,  you  may  ascertain  by  ap- 
plying the  Steadman  test  here  in  the  strong- 
est light  and  then  here  in  the  deepest  shadow 

(see  Figs,  i  and  2).  If  your  catch-lights  are 
strong,  f.  e.,  pure  reflections,  you  may  assume 
they  are  of  the  same  intensity  as  the  light  at 
its  source.  If  you  use  a  head  screen,  then 
your  catch-lights  are  the  same  intensity  as 
the  head  screen  itself — and  of  course  the  in- 
tensity of  the  head  screen  depends  on  its  dis- 
tance from  the  skylight.  There  are  few, 
indeed,  if  any,  who  do  not  use  a  screen  for 
some  faces  and  shade  white  drapery,  unless 
they  employ  local  reduction  on  the  negative, 
which  is  no  more  creditable.  As  these  inter- 
vening screens  do  not  affect  the  volume  of 
light — ^your  illumination — they  offer  you  the 
greatest  accessories  for  primary  control  of 
pictorial  effect.  In  my  own  practice  I  have 
a  large  movable  frame,  as  high  as  will  pass 
beneath  the  ceiling  of  the  room  and  nearly 
as  wide  as  the  skylight.  Across  this  frame 
are  tightly  stretched  a  series  of  horizontal 
wires.     On  these  wires  are  two  sets  of  cur- 

*Apaperr«ad  before  the  Niagara  Palls  Convention. 


tains,  one  of  unbleached  cheese  cloth,  the 
other  of  black.  By  this  arrangement  I  can 
secure  an  opening  of  any  width  up  to  the 
width  of  the  frame  and  of  any  vertical  length 
from  about  one  foot  up  to  the  height  of  the 
frame.     There  are  so  many  of  these  curtains 


Pigs.  I  and  2. 

in  each  row  that  I  am  able  to  let  any  desired 
amount  of  direct  light  fall  upon  any  part  of 
the  light  side  of  the  subject  while  at  the  same 
time  I  can  exert  the  same  local  influences  of 
light  upon  the  background.  Through  this 
control  on  subject  and  background  I  can,  by 
my  lighting  alone,  create  a  difference  in  values 
equal  to  half  the  pictorial  scale. 

With  the  average  worker  the  so-called  cor- 
rect exposure  and  development  are  simply  a 
matter  of  results.  When  the  negative  is  un- 
satisfactory or,  as  they  would  call  it,  incor- 
rect, they  attribute  it  to  one  thing  or  the 
other,  according  to  their  judgment  of  the 
moment,  because  they  have  no  actual  or  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  what  they  have  really  done. 
If  the  negative  is  correct  or  satisfactory,  they 
say  that  they  have  given  full  time  and  full 
development. 

I  have  decided  that  the  one  primary  fact  or 
working  basis  in  photography  is  this:  With 
the  present  high  standard  of  uniformity  in 
chemicals  and  the  sensitiveness  of  plates,  un- 
varying exposures  on  a  uniform  intensity  of 
light  will  yield  unvarying  density  in  the  nega- 
tive if  developed  a  uniform  length  of  time  in 
a  developer  of  unvarying  strength  and  tem- 
perature. If  you  maintain  the  standard  of 
uniform   strength    and   temperature,   by   using 
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the  factor  system  you  can  maintain  this  uni- 
formity of  density,  because  it  makes  full  and 
accurate  allowance  for  any  lack  of  uniformity 
in  your  exposures  and  intensities  of  light. 
Roughly  speaking — and  I  guess  it  is  near 
enough  at  that,  no  matter  what  your  intensi- 
ties of  light  may  be,  the  same  factor  will 
always  yield  the  same  amount  of  printing 
density.  Now  it  doesn't  matter  whether  your 
negative  is  all  clear  glass  or  only  a  few  very 
minute  parts  of  it — it  will  always  take  the 
same  length  of  time  or  same  amount  of  light 
action — to  produce  the  absolute  black  wher- 
ever clear  glass  exists.  You  know  that  your 
pictorial  limitations  are  between  this  absolute 
black  and  the  absolute  white,  represented  by 
the  unaffected  surface  of  your  printing  paper, 
and  your  negative  has  no  control  over  that 
limitation. 

When  you  print  a  picture  you  always  print 
for  the  high  lights.  Suppose  it  takes  five 
minutes  to  obtain  the  absolute  black  on 
Platino  under  clear  glass.  Now  imagine  that 
you  have  four  negatives  of  exactly  the  same 
scene — the  density  of  the  high  lights  in  the 
first  requires  five  minutes  of  clear  sun  to 
print  in  sufficiently,  the  second  four  minutes, 
the  third  three  and  the  fourth  two,  and  clear 
glass  represented  the  deepest  dark  in  all.  You 
must  see  at  once  that  the  first  print  would 
yield  the  absolute  black,  and  the  other  three 
certain  fractions  of  it,  according  to  their 
printing  time.  If  all  these  negatives  received 
the  same  exposure  you  would  obtain  these  dif- 
ferent printing  densities  by  varying  the  period 
of  development.  If  the  exposure  was  suf- 
ficiently long,  there  would  be  the  same  amount 
of  detail — more  properly  gradation — in  the 
shadows  of  the  two-minute  negative  than 
there  was  in  the  five.  It  would  show  stronger 
in  the  five-minute  negative,  but  most  plainly 
in  the  two-minute  print  because  the  shadows 
would  be  in  so  much  lighter  tone. 

It  is  plain  from  this  that  clear  glass  is  your 
most  constant  factor,  your  most  sensible  basis 
for  pictorial  computation.  You  can't  make 
clear  glass  any  clearer — you  can't  make  any- 
thing that  will  print  any  blacker.  Picforially, 
whatever  fraction  the  full  development  is  dis- 
pensed with  to  avoid  the  absolute  white,  must 
be  compensated  for  by  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  exposure  for  the  benefit  of  your 
shadows.  The  use  of  pyro  and  such  other 
developers  as  cause  the  high  lijrhts  to  appear 
before  the  shadows  is  responsible  for  these 
universally  accepted  but  entirely  false  ideas. 
Contrary  to  general  belief,  if  the  shadows  are 
fully  exposed,  the  shadows  will  be  fully  de- 
veloped long  before  the  high  lights  are  fully 
developed.  The  negative  of  this  portrait  was 
made  on  a  so-called  contrasty  plate.  The  Stead- 
man  test  showed  that  the  intensity  of  light 
here  (large  portrait)  was  fifty  times  the  in- 
tensity here    (in   deepest   shadow).     The  de- 


veloper was  allowed  to  act  seventy  seconds. 
It  was  pyro  and  it  wasn't  weak.  My  reasons 
for  approving  clear  glass  to  represent  the 
deepest  dark  are,  first,  because  the  thinnest 
negative  that  will  print  properly  on  the  kind 
of  paper  you  wish  to  use  is  most  amenable, 
susceptible  to  faking  of  any  kind,  u  e.,  a 
touch  of  lead  or  a  dab  of  color  have  a  greater 
strength.  Second,  if  you  wish  to  use  your 
negatives  for  any  use  that  you  compute  time 
to  secure  correct  results,  you  have  no  occa- 
sion to  make  allowances  for  fog  or  stain.  To 
illustrate,  the  greatest  field  for  pictorial  fak- 
ing is  in  printing  a  positive  plate,  building  it 
up  to  the  effect  you  want,  then  printing  back 
onto  another  plate  for  your  perfected  nega- 
tive. If  you  put  your  negative  into  a  plate 
holder  instead  of  a  printing  frame,  then  place 
your  plate  for  the  positive  back  of  that,  all 
you  need  to  do  to  secure  an  exact  replica  of 
its  gradations  is  to  place  the  plate  holder  in 
the  camera  and  point  the  lens  at  a  white 
screen  or  a  screened  window.  You  then  make 
the  Steadman  test  for  strength  of  light  and 
expose  the  plate  by  light  coming  through  the 
lens  for  the  length  of  time  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  absolute  white.  Develop  by  the  fac- 
tor that  gives  the  same  printing  density  as 
the  negative.  When  your  positive  is  faked  to 
your  soul's  delight,  go  through  the  same  pro- 
cess again.  Your  new  negative  will  not  only 
have  the  same  gradations  but  the  same  gen- 
eral density  or  printing  time. 

Gradation. 

Regarding  gradation  we  have  found  that 
we  can  find  the  strength  of  light  as  well  as 
we  can  weigh  our  chemicals  and  estimate  its 
volume  as  well  as  we  measure  our  solutions. 
By  the  use  of  screens  and  the  placing  of  our 
subject  we  can  cause  this  light  to  fall  on  any 
part  of  either  subject  or  background  in  its 
full  strength  or  subdued  to  any  degree.  By 
varying  the  period  of  developmnet  wc  can 
make  these  gradations  to  appear  in  the  same 
contrast  as  they  appear  in  the  scene,  or  we 
can  make  them  appear  in  great  contrast  or 
in  less. 

The  first  pictorial  element  I  will  consider 
is  the  masses.  These  may  be  considered  in 
the  modern  Japanese  light,  called  Notan,  or 
the  older  phrase — fundamental  forms  *of  chi- 
aro-oscuro.  The  idea  of  Notan  is  to  decorate 
a  surface  by  dividing  its  area  into  smaller 
areas  of  varying  sizes,  shapes  and  color  or 
degree  of  light  and  shade.  It  is,  to  say  the 
least,  a  valuable  addition  to  the  pictorial  effect 
of  a  composition.  Your  control  of  masses  I 
shall  be  obliged  to  explain  by  illustration  or 
supposition.  A  subject  in  dark  coat,  oppo- 
site the  light  with  gray  background,  would 
give  three  masses.  Move  subject  so  one  side 
is  in  shadow  and  there  are  four.  Shade  back- 
ground to  same  tone  as  the  light  side  of  coat, 
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and  once  more  there  are  three,  but  the  picture 
area  is  divided  vertically.  So  your  control 
of  massing  and  spacing  is  in  the  pose  and 
lighting  of  your  subject  in  contrast  or  in 
harmony  with  the  adjoining  tones  of  your  sub- 
ject. These  masses  are  the  heaviest  or  most 
important  primary  element  of  your  composi- 
tion, so  it  is  very  evident  they  should  be  the 
Arst  pictorial  consideration  when  you  are 
about  to  make  a  sitting.  If  their  arrangement 
is  wrong  or  out  of  balance,  there  is  no  other 
element  powerful  enough  to  offset  or  neutralize 
it.  This  matter  of  arrangement  is  called 
spacing. 

Lines. 

Pictorially,  any  element  or  combination  of 
elements  that  forcibly  leads  the  eye  in  some 
particular  direction,  is  considered  to  form  a 
line.  It  may  be  a  continuous  gradation — it 
may  be  a  succession  of  spots  of  gradation,  or 
it  may  be  the  unobstructed  ends  of  other  vis- 
ible lines.  But  the  first  thing  that  comes  to 
mind  from  the  word  lines  is  the  outline. 

As  in  the  rendition  of  correct  proportions 
of  masses  we  know  that  the  lens  will  render 
outlines  with  truthful  accuracy,  if  not  with 
artistic  excellence,  so  it  would  seem  fitting 
that  we  should  find  out  exactly  what  is  the 
value  of  this  outline  in  full  pictorial  presenta- 
tion, I.  e.,  the  presentation  of  the  painter  whom 
you  are  constantly  encouraged  to  emulate.  I 
will  quote  from  John  LaFarge.  "In  our  gen- 
eral use  of  the  eyes,  just  what  we  notice  least 
is  this  outline  of  objects,  so  that  the  line  of 
the  draughtsman  is  not  the  thing  he  wishes 
me  to  look  at.  He  makes  it  to  determine  the 
shape  of  the  object — what  he  means  me  to  see 
is  the  interior  within  this  Hne.  I  can  follow 
his  line,  but  then  I  cease  to  see  the  thing  as 
he  represents  it."  Again,  which  is  a  more  im- 
portant consideration  for  us:  "This,  as  the 
line  is  only  meant  to  separate,  to  divide  the 
figure  represented  from  its  background— the 
more  full  and  abundant  the  details  of  light 
and  shade,  the  richer  in  modelling  and  color 
. — ^the  more  we  shall  feel  the  need  of  destroy- 
ing line  (meaning  outline),  when  we  come  to 
paint  fully." 

Another  said :  "Obviously,  if  one  goes  be- 
yond line  (meaning  outline)  and  uses  shading, 
it  is  because  one  has  more  to  say — following 
that  best  of  all  laws,  that  the  simpler  means 
should  be  exhausted  before  the  more  complex 
are  called  forth." 

If  these  authorities  are  reliable  it  is  evident 
that  line,  used  alone,  simply  as  outline,  is 
capable  only  of  suggestion.  If  it  is  only  meant 
to  divide  the  subject  suggested  from  the  back- 
ground suggested,  it  is  evident  that  when  this 
object  and  background  are  pictured  fully,  out- 
line, in  the  form  of  line,  is  not  only  unneces- 
sary for,  but  injurious  to,  pictorial  success. 
The  extremist  remedies  this  trouble  by  print- 


ing his  negatives  wrong  side  out,  thus  blur- 
ring all  his  lines  and  blurring  all  equally,  and 
it  is  doubtful  if  he  does  not  lose  more  than 
he  gains.  The  only  rational  way  to  consider 
lines  is  as  an  element  of  your  pictorial  com- 
position and  not  one  of  the  elements  of  your 
subject.  One  portion  of  an  outline  may  be 
desirable  pictorially,  and  the  remainder  not. 
In  the  latter  case  this  objectional  portion  may 
be  "lost"  by  placing  that  portion  of  the  object 
outlines  adjacent  to  a  like  gradation  in  the 
background  as  in  the  control  of  masses.  When 
this  cannot  be  done  without  disturbing  the 
spacing  of  your  masses,  your  control  rests  in 
emphasizing  or  introducing  other  lines  (not 
outlines)  by  arrangement  of  pose  and  lighting, 
of  which  I  shall  later  speak. 

Detail  may  be  safely  considered  as  more 
a  matter  of  line  than  anything  else.  Detail 
indicates  sharpness  of  defi!nition  and  sharp- 
ness of  definition  necessitates  sharpness  of 
lines  and  outlines.  Photographically,  it  is 
sharpness  of  focus. 

Texture. 

Texture  is  a  combination  of  sufficient  sharp- 
ness of  focus  or  detail  to  show  the  nature  of 
the  substance,  together  with  the  correct  grada- 
tion to  show  the  depth  of  color.  For  example, 
the  presence  or  absence  of  lines— continuous 
or  broken — would  indicate  whether  a  sub- 
stance was  smooth  or  rough.  The  gradation 
would  indicate  its  depth  of  color.  It  is  one 
of  the  strong  but  simple  capabilities  of  pho- 
tography. 

Chiaro-oscuro  has  been  defined  to  mean 
light  in  darkness.  You  would  get  the  idea 
from  some  portraits  that  it  meant  dark  in 
darkness.  It  is  a  word  you  always  want  to 
use  when  you  can't  think  of  anything  more 
ponderous  or  impressive  or  can't  think  of  any- 
thing else  to  say.  If  it  ever  had  any  definite 
meaning,  it  probably  meant  the  rendition  by 
gradation  of  forms  or  objects  which  pos- 
sessed no  gradation  or  color  of  their  own.  In 
its  accepted  sense  it  may  be  considered  as  the 
rendition  of  form  by  light  and  shade.  Your 
control  of  chiaro-oscuro  rests  wholly  in  your 
control  of  gradation. 

Balance  is  the  result  of  harmoniously  com- 
bining or  assembling  the  different  pictorial 
elements.  It  is  an  aesthetic  proposition — not 
a  mechanical  one,  consequently  outside  the 
province  of  my  theme. 

Tone. 

Tone,  Key  and  Pitch. — The  term  tone,  when 
used  alone  and  with  reference  to  a  picture  as 
a  whole,  means  simply  the  color  of  the  pic- 
ture. When  it  refers  to  the  degree  of  light 
or  dark  of  a  picture  as  a  whole,  it  means  just 
the  same  as  key  or  pitch. 

The  key  or  pitch  of  a  picture  is  really  de- 
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termined  by  the  tone  or  gradation  which  you 
use  to  represent  white  in  light  and  in  shadow. 
It  does  not  matter  if  there  is  no  white  in 
your  subject,  the  key  of  your  picture  indicates 
the  value  that  would  be  accorded  white  if  it 
were  present.  In  your  negative  it  is  a  matter 
of  the  factor  or  length  of  time  of  development. 
In  your  picture  or  print  it  is  to  some  extent 
dependent  upon  the  depth  to  which  the  print- 
ing is  carried,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  kind 
of  paper  you  use,  i.  «?.,  the  texture  of  the 
surface  and  the  chemical  process.  This  defini- 
tion of  mine  might  be  considered  wrong,  be- 
cause it  often  happens  that  the  key  is  not 
indicated  by  the  lightest  object  in  the  picture 
but  by  a  darker  one  occurring  in  some  other 
portion.  In  that  case,  it  is  the  picture  that 
is  wrong — ^not  my  definition.  It  may  be  on 
account  ot  the  arrangement  which  creates  too 
great  a  contrast.  It  is  more  likely  to  be  the 
result  of  not  rendering  the  tones  in  the  light 
portion  and  those  in  the  dark  portion  with 
equal  truth.  In  other  words,  some  of  the 
gradations  are  out  of  value. 

The  word  tone  is  most  often  heard  in  con- 
nection with  values.  Tone  values  are  largely 
a  matter  of  individual  ideas  and  artistic  taste. 
The  meaning  of  the  phrase  is:  That  things  or 
substances  of  different  color  or  degrees  of 
light  and  shade  should  be  represented  in  the 
picture  by  correct  (not  the  same)  gradations 
of  light  and  shade,  whether  they  appear  in  the 
strongest  light  or  in  the  deepest  shadows. 
For  example,  the  hand  and  face  are  both 
"flesh,"  and  if  in  the  same  light  should  nor- 
mally be  of  the  same  tone — but  if  the  hand 
were  in  the  shadow  it  would  be  entirely  dif- 
ferent. Then  it  should  maintain  its  value 
with  the  adjacent  parts. 

Briefly,  then,  except  in  regard  to  color 
values,  tone  values  are  the  result  of  harmony 
between  your  light  and  your  illumination. 
To  recapitulate,  in  your  subject  or  scene  your 
light  is  controlled  by  the  intensity  or  distance 
from  the  light.  The  illumination,  by  the  vol- 
ume or  size  of  the  skylight  opening.  If  these 
two  elements  are  not  in  harmony,  all  you  need 
to  do  is  to  place  the  lights  and  shadows  in 
their  proper  relative  location,  then  develop 
by  the  factor  which  will  render  the  fraction 
of  your  contrasts  that  you  desire  for  the  key 
or  pitch  of  your  finished  picture. 

The  original  of  this  picture  (large  portrait) 
is,  I  think,  what  would  be  generally  considered 
a  combination  of  good  tone  values.  As  I  have 
told  you,  the  Steadman  test  showed  that  the 
actual  intensity  of  light  was  fifty  times 
stronger  here  than  here,  while  the  exposure 
was  only  fifteen  times  that  indicated  by  the 
intensity  here.  The  picture  shows  what  frac- 
tion of  these  intensities  I  preserved  by  my 
factor  of  development. 

If  you  will  make  a  series  of  experiments, 
using  different  time  of  exposure   and   factor 


of  development,  you  will  learn  more  about  the 
control  of  tone  values  as  they  appear  in  the 
lights  and  shadows  than  by  hearing  a  thou- 
sand lectures. 

It  appears  that  the  photographing  of  light 
and  dark  compositions  are  distinctly  different 
propositions.  If  the  composition  covers  the 
whole  scale,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  the 
height  of  perfection  in  both  the  light  and 
dark  portions,  because  the  time  of  exposure 
necessary  to  produce  correct  gradation  in  the 
light  portion  will  have  elapsed  many  times 
over  before  you  have  secured  full  gradation 
in  the  dark  portion.  That  is  why  strongly 
contrasting  elements,  when  adjacent  to  each 
other,  are  practically  bound  to  photograph 
out  of  value.  That  is  why  the  hand  is  too 
dark  to  be  in  value  when  you  shade  it  in 
contact  with  white  drapery,  and  too  white 
when  adjacent  to  black.  That  is  why  a  por- 
trait of  a  man  will  show  a  strong  dark  shadow 
on  the  face,  while  the  adjacent  collar  will  be 
the  same  tone  as  on  the  light  side.  Much  has 
been  said  about  lighting  faces  so  as  to  pre- 
serve the  flesh  tones — have  them  show  through 
the  catch-lights.  As  I  have  said,  the  catch- 
lights  are  simply  reflections.  They  are  a  mat- 
ter of  texture,  not  of  tone.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  reflections  or  no  reflections.  You 
can't  make  the  flesh  tones  of  a  negro  or  an 
Indian  show  through  the  catch-lights  if  there 
are  any,  any  more  than  you  can  make  the 
color  of  hair  show  through  its  gloss. 

Any  monochrome  picture  has  only  two  ele- 
ments— line  and  light,  and  shade  or  gradation. 
The  lens  will  render  lines  with  accuracy  and 
proportions  with  exactness.  I  have  decided 
that  pictorial  perfection  depends  upon: 

The  reproduction  of  light — exposing  and 
developing. 

The  control  of  light — use  of  curtains  and 
screens. 

The  manipulation  of  the  manifestation  of 
light— retouching  and  faking. 

Atmosphere. 

Atmosphere  and  Separation  of  Planes. — One 
might  well  consider  that  atmosphere,  separa- 
tion of  planes  and  solidity  go  hand  in  hand — 
so  much  does  atmosphere  depend  upon  fhc 
last  two  elements. 

One  must  always  remember  that  it  is  not 
the  thing  or  object  itself  that  makes  an  im- 
pression upon  the  eye  or  upon  the  plate,  but 
the  light  that  comes  from  or  is  reflected  by  it. 

Solidity  or  the  third  dimension  may  be  m- 
dicated  by  the  perspective  of  the  outlines  of 
the  solid.  It  is  expressed  by  gradation.  It 
is  practically  the  direct  result  of  light  falling 
from  one  side.  In  your  work  it  is  a  matter 
considered  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  ren- 
dition of  rounded  surfaces.  Briefly  explained, 
— from  the  light  to  the  shadow  side  of  a 
rounded    surface    is    a    constantly    decreasing 
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scale  of  tones  or  gradation,  so  wheneve  r 
you  wish  to  represent  the  rounded  surface  of 
a  solid  you  must  show  the  gradations  indi- 
cated in  180  degrees  of  this  circle.  Any  half 
of  this  circle  will  do  justice  to  the  thing  itself, 
but  in  association  with  the  other  elements  of 
a  composition  it  becomes  a  matter  requiring 
the  most  careful  artistic  consideration,  as  I 
will  endeavor  to  explain.  I  emphasize  this 
matter  because  of  the  fact  that  the  human 
figure  is  a  mass  of  cylinders — neck,  torso, 
legs,  arms  and  fingers. 

We  must  first  agree  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  "separation  of  planes."  One  thing 
is  certain,  a  plane  has  surface  only — it  has  no 
thickness.  As  I  understand  it,  when  we  con- 
sider planes  pictorially  we  must  consider  them 
as  being  absolutely  parallel  to  the  surface  of 
the  plane  of  the  paper,  so  that  any  object 
having  solidity  must  be  considered  as  cutting 
into  or  being  inclosed — surrounded  by  in- 
numerable planes. 

The  outlines — lines  surrounding  a  surface — 
may  indicate  that  different  portions  are  in  dif- 
ferent planes,  i.  e.,  at  different  distances,  but 
any  surface  that  is  represented  in  your  picture 
by  solid,  unvarying  tone  cannot  of  itself  in- 
dicate more  than  one  plane  or  distance.  As 
soon,  however,  as  the  least  gradation  is  in- 
troduced, there  comes  a  change,  portions  begin 
to  advance  or  recede — gradually  or  abruptly, 
just  in  the  degree  that  your  gradation  is 
blended  or  in  contrast.  Another  thing  you 
might  well  consider  in  connection  with  an 
area  of  unvarying  tone  in  a  picture  is  that  it 
is  absolutely  without  interest — it  simply  blocks 
the  vision.  The  inclination  of  the  eye  is  to 
travel  to  the  edge  as  quickly  as  possible  in 
order  that  it  may  advance — proceed  to  some- 
thing that  is  interesting  or  important.  You 
know  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  picture  any- 
thing but  the  surface  of  a  solid — you  cannot 
picture  the  inside  of  it — and  you  must  also 
see  that  the  only  way  to  truthfully  represent 
that  surface  at  its  varying  distances  is  by 
gradation.  All  that  I  have  said  about  the 
necessity  of  gradation  to  produce  the  separa- 
tion of  the  planes  of  a  solid  applies  as  fully 
and  pertinently  to  the  separation  of  planes  in 
atmosphere  or  space — which  is  not  necessarily 
the  same  thing  as  atmosphere. 

I  have  taken  this  familiar  object  to  repre- 
sent the  planes  occurring  in  the  cubical  space 
of  a  picture.  Although  our  view  is  really  like 
this  (Fig.  3)  we  try  to  get  this  funnel  shaped 
effect  in  our  picture.  Of  course  you  under- 
stand that  these  planes  we  speak  of  are  purely 
imaginary — they  exist  at  every  distance.  These 
gradations  simply  represent  the  planes  of  these 
various  distances.  After  seeing  this  view  you 
can  easily  imagine  the  exact  location  the  vari- 
ous planes  would  occupy  if  you  were  to  be 
allowed  this  view  at  right  angles.  This  is  the 
test  that  you  must  always  apply  mentally  to 


your  production: 
to    the    place    it 


Does  every  portion  set  back 
would   appear   if   viewed    in 


Fig.  3. 

profile,  i.   €.,  a  point  at  right   angles   to   the 
point  of  view  being  considered. 

Separation  of  Planes. 

When  these  things  are  successfully  accom- 
plished, we  speak  of  a  picture  as  standing  in, 
i.  €',  the  nearest  object  should  never  appear 
nearer  than  the  paper  plane  (oftentimes  it  is 
not  so  near)  and  all  the  distances  recede  from 
that  plane  The  first  mechanical  consideration 
is  that  there  can  be  no  representation  of  dis- 
tance at  the  absolute  edge  of  the  print  if  un- 
mounted or  unframed.  (Example  picture.) 
These  two  cards  show  how  the  mount  may 
assist  to  render  infTnite  distance.  The  second 
principle  is  that  the  natural  course  of  observa- 
tion is  from  the  ground  up— even  in  case  of 
suspension  we  inspect  the  thing  first,  then 
seek  the  means  of  suspension.  This  being 
true,  it  is  evident  that  you  must  so  arrange 
the  composition  of  your  picture  that  the  por- 
tion which  ties  to  the  bottom  margin  or  the 
first  thing  above  it  to  attract  the  eye  must 
represent  the  object  or  that  portion  of  the 
object  that  was  actually  nearest  the  point  of 
view.  This  picture  may  assist  you  in  catching 
the  theory  of  getting  into  a  cubical  space. 

For  the  third  principle  I  would  say  that  in 
every  instance — whether  it  be  in  nature  or  in 
a  picture — light  always  attracts  the  eye  first. 
It  matters  not  how  interesting  the  mystery  of 
shadow  may  be — how  many  times  the  eye  may 
return  to  penetrate  its  secrets — ^the  eye  un- 
controllably, inevitably  turns  to  the  light. 

The  application  of  this  to  your  productions 
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in  the  rendition  of  solids  ought  to  be  very 
evident.  The  simple  way  to  make  the  sur- 
faces of  your  solids  recede  to  their  proper 
planes  would  be  to  have  the  nearest  planes 
receive  and  consequently  reflect  the  strongest 
light.  I  do  not  say  this  is  the  only  way,  but 
it  is  the  simple  way. 


Fig.  4. 

In  connection  with  the  planes  of  your  at- 
mosphere or,  more  properly,  your  cubical 
space,  the  same  principle  holds  true.  As  this 
(Fig.  4)  will  show  you,  the  eye  will  pass  over 
innumerable  barriers  of  darker  gradation  as 
long  as  it  sees  the  light  beyond.  As  I  showed 
you  by  these  cards,  one  gradation  or  change 
of  tone  may  represent  infinite  distance  which 
is,  of  course,  all  that  can  be  done  by  any 
greater  number,  but  it  often  happens  that  you 
desire  to  present  the  distances  of  various  ob- 
jects or  planes;  then,  if  there  is  nothing  in 
your  composition  to  secure  the  effect,  the  in- 
troduction of  proper  gradation  will  remove 
all  deficiencies. 

Atmosphere, 

which  Marshall  characterizes  the  final  touch 
of  perfection,  and  without  which  he  says  the 
picture  fails  in  its  final  and  most  subtle  charm, 
is  most  undoubtedly  the  most  difficult  element 
to  define  as  to  what  it  is  or  how  it  is  obtained. 
(Fig.  5).  You  must  first  understand — yes,  you 
must  feel  that  all  this  space,  is  filled  with  air. 
A  painter  once  told  me  that  painters  always 
thought  of  atmosphere  as  air,  and  air  as 
something  blue.  I  have  seen  times  when  the 
air  was  something  blue  around  my  place,  but 
it  is  not  in  the  operating  room — more  likely 
in  the  workroom.  Seriously,  I  am  inclined 
to  the  belief  that  atmosphere  is  wholly  a  matter 
of  color.  If  the  painter  paints  his  atmosphere 
as  something  blue  you  may  rest  assured  that 
he  paints  it  all  blue,  t.  e.,  all  this  cubical 
space  he  fills  up  with  blue  air.  Then,  of 
course,  all  these  objects  or  points  of  interest 
which  really  make  his  picture,  we  are  obliged 


to  see  through  more  or  less  of  this  blue    air 
according  to  the  amount  of  space  or  distance 
between   the    object   and    the    point   of   view. 
You  are  denied  the  use  of  color  in  your  work 
at  present,  but  you  do  not  need  it.    Painting 
is    a   matter   of   color.      Speaking   of    atmos- 
phere, John  LaFarge  says  that  the  most  subtle 
gradations   of  atmosphere    in   a   painting    arc 
chiefly  a  matter  of  color,  not  a  matter  of  lig:ht 
and    shade.     When    a   painter   paints   one    of 
these  beautiful  gray  days,  the  universal  mark 
of   all   artistically   inclined   photographers,    he 
paints  it  all  gray.    The  aesthetic  painter,  when 
he   stops  to   admire  it,   will  see   color,   color, 
everywhere^-delicate     tints    of    blue,    yellow, 
pink   and  violet,  because   he  knows  they   are 
there.     But  to  you  and  me  and  everyone  else 
but   the  painter,   it  is   all  gray — just  as   gray- 
as  though  it  were  but  the  gray  tones  of  your 
common  platinum  print    There  is  but  one  les- 
son in  all  this,  and  that  a  very  plain  one.     If 
you  are  aiming  for  atmosphere  you  must  get 
a  solid  or  single  tone  all   through.     If  your 
print  is  in  sepia,  it  must  be  all  brown.     If  it 
is   regular   platinum  or   platino,  then  it   must 
be  all  gray.     If,  in  your  mind,  pearly  whites 
and  velvety  blacks  mean  artistic  excellence  as 
well  as  technical  excellence,  you  simply  want 
to  forget  it. 

Added  to  this  comes  the  fact  that  the  more 
of  this  colored  air   you  are  looking  throug^h 


Fig.  5. 

the  more  indistinct  will  be  the  object.  By 
the  variation  of  your  focus  you  may  control 
the  definition  of  details.  So  we  may  siun 
up  the  situation  thus:  Correct  gradation  and 
arrangement  of  gradation  will  give  solidity 
or  the  third  dimension  to  solids,  and  set  each 
part   in   its  proper  plane.     Correct  gradation 
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and  arrangement  of  gradation  in  the  cubical 
space  of  the  picture  will  give  the  correct  idea 
of  distances  between  the  different  solids  or 
planes.  Correct  or  -discriminating  focus  will 
render  details  according  to  the  amount  and 
density  of  atmosphere  through  which  they  are 
seen.  A  solid  or  single  tone  or  color  will  fill 
the  cubical  space  with  the  color  of  atmosphere. 
The  pitch  or  key  of  the  picture — to  be  definite, 
the  tone  you  allow  to  represent  the  high  lights 
— gives  the  correct  rendition  of  the  amount 
of  density  of  this  atmosphere.  Finally,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  control  of  all  these  pictorial 
elements  of  artistic  composition  may  be  mas- 
tered as  fully  as  the  common  technical  ele- 
ments of  photography  and  eventually  become 
as  positive  and  automatic  as  tocusmg  and  ex- 
posing. 

Now  after  all  these  pictorial  and  technical 
considerations,  there  comes  the  most  important 
one  of  all. 
IVhat  Excuse  Has  the  Portrait  for  Existence^ 

Are  you  master  or  servant  when  a  customer 
comes  to  you  to  have  you  make  their  por- 
trait? If  they  pay  your  price,  have  you  any 
license  to  force  them  into  the  pose  and  gen- 
eral effect  of  the  olJ  masters'  productions 
made  several  centuries  ago?  Are  you  under 
any  moral  or  ethical  obligation  to  reveal  to 
their  family  and  friends  their  wonderful  per- 
sonality and  dominant  characterisics?  One 
of  your  most  able  critics  in  his  recently  pub- 
lished appreciations  calls  attention  to  the  idea 
held  by  one  most  successful  worker,  that  he 
can  hypnotize  or  influence  his  sitter  into  a 
forcibly  notable  characteristic  expression, 
while  another  also  very  successful  portraitist 
says  this  is  impossible.  But  the  critic  says 
an  examination  of  some  of  this  latter  gentle- 
man's books  of  proofs  seems  to  indicate  no 
little  capability  in  this  direction.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  that  this  latter  gentleman's 
books  of  proofs  would  give  anyone  a  far  bet- 
ter impression  of  the  sitter's  individuality  than 
any  one  portrait  by  the  former;  in  other 
words,  the  portrait  that  fully  pleases  the  sit- 
ters and  all  their  friends  must  be  a  composite. 
We  do  not  all  see  alike.  Again,  ofttimes  a 
person's  most  dominant  characteristics  are 
far  from  being  their  most  pleasing  ones.  If 
you  are  making  a  portrait  to  be  hung  in  some 
public  place,  it  is  your  mission  to  make  some- 
thing powerful — something  to  the  honor  of 
your  subject  and  the  glory  of  yourself.  But 
when  you  accept  a  commission  to  make  a 
portrait  for  money,  you  must  present  that 
person  as  he  and  his  friends  see  him,  not  as 
you  see  him  or  i»s  your  superior  perception 
would  dictate.  Your  second  duty  to  your 
profession — ^to  your  brother  craftsmen — is  to 
include  or  incorporate  in  that  portrait  every 
bit  of  artistic  excellence  that  your  knowledge 
and  experience  will  permit  for  the  amoMft 
of  money  you  are  to  receive,  and  it  is  your 


further  duty  to  so  perfect  yourselves  in  the 
technique  of  your  craft  and  the  fundamental 
principles  of  art  that  your  production  will 
never  be  entirely  lacking  in  pictorial  qualities. 
I  defy  anyone  of  you  to  prove  that  you  ever 
had  a  customer  who  would  not  cheerfully  ac- 
cept and  pay  for  a  portrait  made  in  accord 
with  pictorial  principles,  provided  the  resem- 
blance was  satisfactory.  They  might  not  be 
pleased  with  any  pictorial  production  you  ever 
made  or  could  make — but  that  proves  nothing 
— nothing  but  your  own  lack  of  creative  abil- 
ity. There  is  more  variety — both  in  concep- 
tion and  execution — in  the  productions  of  the 
old  masters  many  times  over  than  in  the  pho- 
nographic   work    thus    far    accomplished. 

It  has  been  proved,  or  at  least  claimed,  that 
even  the  plate's  capacity  to  instantaneously 
catch  the  momentary  fleeting  expression  is  in- 
sufficient to  secure  the  personality,  the  spiritu- 
ality, to  make  a  powerful  portrait.  If  it  is 
impossible  for  subjects  to  look  like  them- 
selves there  is  but  one  possible  course  to  reach 
prfection — it  rests  with  the  retouching  or 
manual  labor  performed  in  addition  to  the 
strictly  photographic  work. 

Recently  a  painter  remarked  to  a  critic  that, 
after  all,  portraiture  might  be  considered  as 
simply  a  matter  of  the  rendition  of  surfaces. 
The  critic  objected  to  this.  He  pointed  out 
that  possibly  the  modern  painter  might  equal 
the  old  masters  in  the  reproduction  of  surfaces 
but  remained  outclassed  in  spiritual  expres- 
sion. I  am  aware  that  the  so-called  straight 
photography  is  a  sacred  thing  in  the  eyes  or 
minds  of  some,  nothing  but  the  negative  and 
the  print  are  legitimate.  By  their  standard,  if 
an  expert  in  a  watch  factory  should  use  his 
jack-knife  to  whittle  out  a  watch  with  his 
eyes  shut,  it  would  be  a  work  of  art  even  if 
it  wouldn't  "go,"  just  because  he  went  about 
his  job  the  most  awkward  way — and  it  was  all 
straight  whittling.  I  have  endeavored  to  show 
by  quotation  from  highest  authority  that  the 
highest  qualities  of  pictorial  art  are  the  emo- 
tional quality  and  the  spiritual  quality.  I 
have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  emotional 
quality  rests  in  gradation  and  that  gradation 
is  readily  within  the  capacity  of  photographic 
work.  Shakespeare  said:  "There's  no  art  to 
find  the  mind's  construction  in  the  face."  I 
have  attempted  to  show  that  the  final  perfec- 
tion of  the  spiritual  quality,  if  lacking,  must 
be  as  with  the  painter,  through  the  dexterity 
of  the  hand.  If  you  make  a  positive  plate 
as  I  have  advised,  you  have  a  medium  on 
which  to  transfer  all  the  spiritual  conceptions 
of  your  mind,  without  losing  in  the  slightest 
degree  any  of  the  emotional  quality  of  your 
original  gradations.  Finally,  with  but  few 
of  the  painter's  limitations,  you  have  all  of  his 
advantages  and  opportunities  except  color. 
Time  alone  can  tell  how  soon  this  advantage 
may  be  yours.     (Applause.) 
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We  have  pleasure  in  presenting  on  an- 
other page  of  the  magazine,  an  interest- 
ing portrait  group,  entitled  "The  Sur- 
prise Party."  While  Pirie  MacDonald 
and  Joseph  Byron  were  in  London,  un- 
known to  the  former,  B.  J-  Falk  arrived 
and  conspired  with  Mr.  Byron  to  give 
Pirie  a  surprise. 

A  dinner  was  arranged,  and  he  was 
invited  to  meet  Mr.  H.  Snowden  Ward 
and  Walter  Bamett.  Just  as  they  were 
about  to  begin  dinner  the  lights  sudden- 
ly gave  out  and,  preceded  by  mysteri- 
ous sounds,  a  Knight  Hospitaler  stepped 
from  behind  some  curtains,  clothed  in 
the  white  mantle  and  helmet  of  the  or- 
der. This  in  itself  was  somewhat  of  a 
surprise,  but  it  was  very  much  more  so 
when  the  lights  went  up  and  the  Hospit- 
aler was  found  to  be  none  other  than  his 
old  friend  B.  J.  Falk. 

A  merry  dinner  followed  and  our  pic- 
ture was  made  when  Pirie  had  almost 
gotten  over  the  surprise. 


We  are  very  sorry  that  there  is  not  a 
sixty-mile-a-minute  airship  service  be- 
tween New  York  and  St.  Louis.  From 
T.  C.  Strauss,  of  the  last-named  city,  we 
have  received  the  following  invitation, 
and  we  very  much  regret  our  inability  to 
be  present. 

"The  Fellowship  of  Rebellious  and 
OBstreperous  Growlers  cordially  request 
you  to  meet  Mr.  Nahan  Franko  at  ten 
o'clock  P.  M.,  Thursday,  September  the 
twentieth,  at  The  Growlery,  Strauss 
Shop.  Professor  Franko  will  Hang  up 
the  Fiddle  and  Bow,  presenting  a  solo 
performance  from  his  most  popular  con- 
coction, Spaghetti. 

'T.  S.  — Please  omit  evening  costume, 
cigars,  ladies,  opera  glasses  and  bou- 
quets." 

The  "Continental  Coterie"  is  booked 
for  a  two-day  session  at  Buffalo,  Septem- 
ber 23  and  24.  For  the  benefit  of  the  un- 
initiated we  may  add  that  the  coterie  in- 
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eludes  such  shining  lights  as  Strauss, 
Stein,  Steifens,  MacDonald,  Pierce,  Jan- 
vier, Clark  of  Detroit,  Hall  of  Buffalo, 
and  Rinehart  of  Omaha. 

As  we  go  to  press  we  have  not  learned 
whether  it  is  to  be  a  "Business  Conven- 
tion" or  a  plain  ordinary  gathering. 
Speaking  of  coteries,  Mrs.  Gaskell.  the 
biographer  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  has  this 
to  say  of  them :  Coteries,  whether  they  be 
literary,  scientific  or  political,  must,  it 
seems  to  me,  have  a  tendency  to  chang^e 
truth  into  affectation. 

President  Hearn  should  train  his  long 
distance  telescope  on  this  group — he  may 
possibly  find  an  "Academy"  ready  made. 


It  is  well  known  that  the  sea-faring 
man  and  the  horse  were  never  very  close 
friends,  but  we  were  surprised  to  learn 
that  the  automobile  did  not  take  kindh 
to  the  photographer.  E.  B.  Core  recent- 
ly purchased  a  $5,000.00  Locomobile  and 
set  out  for  a  city  in  Illinois.  Unfortu- 
nately for  him  the  works  gave  out  before 
he  reached  his  destination.  Here  photo- 
graphy came  to  Mr.  Core's  aid,  and  he 
decided  to  ship  the  car  to  New  York  to 
be  "fixed ;"  but  on  the  way  home  the  car 
conveying  the  auto  got  mixed  up  with 
some  others  rather  hurriedly,  so  now  Mr. 
Core  is  taking  photographs  instead  of 
auto  rides. 

From  the  Toledo  Courier- Journal  we 
learn  that  Mr.  W.  F.  Van  Loo,  of  that 
city,  has  just  opened  one  of  the  finest 
studios  in  the  state  of  Ohio.  An  old  man- 
sion has  been  remodeled  and  thoroughly 
well  equipped  for  photographic  purposes. 
The  extensive  grounds  with  their  trees 
and  shrubs  oflFer  exceptionally  good  op- 
portunities for  large  groups,  driving  par- 
ties, outdoor  portraiture,  etc.  Almost 
all  of  Mr.  Van  Loo's  sittings  are  made  by 
appointment. 

We  wish  Mr.  Van  Loo  much  success 
in  his  new  location 


TRANSFERRING    COLLODION    AND    GELATINE    POSITIVES   TO 

PATENT  LEATHER. 


BY    A.    J.    JARMAN. 


To  transfer  a  collodion  positive  from 
a  glass  plate  to  any  other  material,  such 
as  patent  leather  or  a  well  glazed  black 
oilcloth,  is  not  at  all  a  difficult  matter, 
neither  is  it  a  long  or  expensive  process, 
the  result  obtained    being    superior   in 
quality   compared   with   a    similar   por- 
trait upon  glass,  backed  with  either  black 
velvet  or  black  varnish.     Transfer  can 
also  be  made  upon  mica  or  transparent 
celluloid.     When   it  is   not  possible  to 
secure  a  collodion  positive,  an  ordinary 
gelatine  dry  plate  may  be  employed  and 
the  negative  image  obtained  upon  this 
kind  of  plate  can  be  transformed  into  a 
positive,   which   is   easily   stripped   and 
transferred  to  any  of  the  above  mate- 
rials.    The  advantage  to  be  secured  by 
this  method  of  producing  a  photograph 
lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  a  quality 
about  these  transferred  pictures  that  is 
not  produced  by  other  means.     It  will 
be  observed  that  such  prints  present  the . 
surface  that  had  hitherto  been  in  con- 
tact with  the  glass  plate.    This  reversal 
of  the  film  is  necessary  to  present  a  por- 
trait in  the  correct  position.     It  is  this 
surface  that  gives  the  peculiar  property 
these  pictures  possess.     In  the  transfer 
of  a  collodion  positive  the  use  of  a  sub- 
stratum   is  not    necessary  to  cause    the 
film  to  adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  pat- 
ent leather  or  oilcloth,  there  is  just  suf- 
ficient tackiness  in  the  surface  to  permit 
of  perfect  adhesion.     A  necessary  point 
to  be  attended  to  is  to  be  sure  that  a 
collodion  is  used  that  is  tough  and  horny, 
otherwise  the  film  will  not  be  so  easily 
removed   from  its  glass   support.     The 
bromo-iodized     collodion    used     in    the 
making    of    ferrotypes    (tint>'pes)    will 
answer   the   purpose  perfectly,   because 
this   kind    of    bromo-iodized     collodion 
must  of  necessity  be  tough  in  quality  to 


enable  it  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  japan- 
ned surface  of  the  iron  plate.  Having 
procured  a  collodion  possessing  the 
above  quality  proceed  in  the  usual  way 
to  make  a  positive  upon  a  piece  of  well- 
cleaned  glass  plate  in  just  the  same  way 
as  for  producing  a  ferrotype;  of  course, 
the  nitrate  of  silver  bath  must  be  in 
good  working  condition,  capable  of  giv- 
ing clean,  clear  shadows.  The  devel- 
oper may  be  that  made  with  proto-sul- 
phate  of  iron  as  used  in  developing  the 
ferrotype,  or  it  may  be  made  of  the 
proto-nitrate  of  iron.  In  the  latter  (!ase 
the  image  will  possess  more  contrast, 
and  the  deposit  will  be  of  an  intense  sil- 
ver white,  possessing  the  appearance 
more  of  an  electrically  deposited  image 
than  one  produced  by  chemical  develop- 
ment ;  this  latter  method  of  development 
will  not  aifect  the  skin-like  quality  of 
the  collodion.  The  development  must 
not  be  carried  too  far ;  if  stopped  at  the 
right  moment,  then  washed  and  fixed 
with  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
then  well  washed  again,  it  will  produce 
just  the  kind  of  collodion  positive  for 
transferring.  Allow  the  plate  to  dry, 
then  cut  a  piece  of  patent  leathef  the 
size  required,  make  up  the  following 
mixture : 

Photographic  alcohol  I  oz. 

C.  P.  nitric  acid  (38  degrees). 

ten  drops,  not  more,  or  the  film  will  be- 
come injured.  Have  read^  at  hand  an 
ordinary  printing  frame,  say  4x5,  with 
a  clean  4x5  piece  of  glass  therein;  pour 
a  few  drops  of  the  above  mixture  upon 
the  surface  of  the  leather,  then  wipe  it 
carefully  with  a  tuft  of  absorbent  cot- 
ton until  the  liquid  flows  freely,  and  to 
clean  the  surface  see  that  no  pieces  of 
cotton  fibre  adhere.    Now  pour  some  of 
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tlie  same  liquid  over  the  glass  positive, 
place  the  piece  of  patent  leather  down 
very  carefully  upon  the  wetted  film  by 
holding  the   leather  like   the   letter   U, 
bring  the  ends  down  upon  the  plate  with- 
out slipping,    place    the    positive     and 
leather  in  the  printing  frame  upon  the 
glass  plate,  and  place  upon  the  leather  a 
piece  of  blotting  paper;  insert  the  back 
of  the  frame  and  adjust  the  spring  with- 
out slipping,  turn  the  frame  over,  when 
it  will  be  found   (if  the  operation  has 
been  performed  right)  that  the  leather 
is  in  perfect  contact  with  the  positive 
image.     The  frame  may  now  be  stood 
aside  for  about  one  hour  or  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  allow  the  surface  to  be- 
come quite  dry,  when  the  frame  may  be 
opened.    Upon  lifting  one  corner  of  the 
leather  with  the  blade  of  a  pen  knife  it 
will  be  found  that  the  positive  photo- 
graph has  been  entirely  removed  from 
its  glass  support  and  firmly  adheres  to 
the  leather.     It  is  advisable  when  the 
patent  leather  has  been  placed  upon  the 
positive  to  examine  the  plate  from  the 
front  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any 
air   bubbles   or  not;   if   there   are   any, 
the  leather  must  be  carefully  removed 
and  a  further  quantity  of  the  alcohol  and 
nitric  acid  mixture  poured  upon  both  the 
positive  and  the  leather,  then  replaced 
and   adjusted   in    the    printing    frame. 
These  air  bubbles  rarely  occur,  but  if 
they  do  they  must  be  got  rid  of  by  the 
above  means. 

The  surface  of  the  positive  must  not 
be  brushed  or  wiped,  if  it  is  it  will  be 
ruined  and  a  second  positive  would  have 
to  be  made.  The  whole  operation  is  ex- 
tremely simple  and  one  need  not  fear 
failure  if  only  ordinary  care  is  exercised 
in  the  operation,  and  the  formula  given 
attended  to  as  to  the  proportion  of  in- 
gredients. There  will  be  no  need  to 
varnish  the  film;  it  will  be  found  that 
the  surface  presents  a  high  gloss,  and 
the  collodion  film  will  be  found  to  ad- 
here very  firmly  to  the  surface  of  the 
leather. 

In  using  black  glazed  oilcloth  the  oper- 


ation is  just  the  same,  only  the  oilcloth 
must  have  a  smooth  surface,  not  mot- 
tled, because  this  kind  of  oilcloth  cannot 
be  pressed  sufficiently  into  contact  with 
the  surface  of  the  positive.  Although  air 
bubbles  may  not  be  formed,  it  would 
be  found  upon  removing  the  print  that 
it  would  present  a  considerable  number 
of  small  shiny  spots  where  the  collodion 
film  had  not  come  into  perfect  contact 
with  the  surface  of  the  oilcloth.  The 
picture  would  then  be  spoiled.  If  a 
plate  of  mica  is  used,  it  should  first  of 
all  be  well  cleaned  and  coated  with  a 
film  of  plain  collodion,  or  it  may  be 
coated  with  the  same  bromo-iodized  col- 
lodion that  was  used  to  make  the  posi- 
tive, and  placed  into  a  tray  of  clean 
water  before  the  film  dries,  so  as  to  wash 
out  the  iodizing  salts.  It  must  be  al- 
lowed to  dry,  and  wetted  with  the  alco- 
holic mixture  in  the  same  way  as  the 
patent  leather,  the  back  of  the  mica  be- 
ing brushed  over  with  asphaltum  var- 
nish, after  which  it  is  ready  for  trim- 
ming and  finished  as  required. 

To  transfer  a  positive  made  upon  a 
gelatine  plate  the  operation  is  very  dif- 
ferent. In  this  case  the  film  must  be 
stripped  from  the  plate  and  placed  upon 
the  surface  of  the  leather,  or  celluloid, 
or  mica,  as  the  case  may  be. 

To  produce  a  gelatine  positive  pro- 
ceed in  the  following  manner:  Procure 
some  gelatine  plates  that  work  some- 
what slow,  those  plates  that  possess  the 
general  qualities  of  a  lantern  plate  are 
best  suited,  and  the  developing  may  be 
carried  out  with  a  metol-hydrochinone 
developer  slightly  restrained  with  a  ten 
per  cent,  solution  of  bromide  of  potas- 
sium. The  object  of  this  is  to  keep  the 
shadows  clear.  When  the  exposure  has 
been  made,  say,  for  a  portrait,  and  de- 
veloped so  as  to  cause  no  fogging  in  the 
shadows,  the  plate  must  be  thoroughly 
fixed,  washed  and  then  placed  into  a 
bath  of  chrome  alum,  one  ounce  of 
chrome  alum  to  ten  ounces  of  water. 
As  soon  as  the  crystals  are  dissolved 
the   solution   must   be   filtered    and   the 
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plate  containing  the  image  placed  there-  minutes  the  film  puckers  at  the  edges 
in.  The  picture  upon  the  plate  will  pre-  The  gelatine  film  can  now  be  lifted  dean 
sentitself  as  a  weak  negative;  it  will  not  off  the  plate  by  the  forefingers  and 
matter  whether  the  plate  has  been  al-  thumbs  of  each  hand,  then  laid  care- 
lowed  to  dry  or  not;  the  chrome  alum  fully  into  another  larger  tray  of  clean 
bath  is  indispensable,  the  plate  must  re-  cold  water. 

main  in  this  bath  for  ten  minutes,  then  The  piece  of  patent  leather  that  is  to 

be  well  washed  and  dried     As  soon  as  receive  the  film  must  be  previously  rub- 

It  ,s  dry  It  must  be  transformed  mto  a  bed  over  its  surface  with  a  sugar  syrup 

positive,  which  ,s  accomplished  by  treat-  until  no  greasiness  is  observed,  when  a 

ing  the  image  m  the  following  solution:  ^tie  dean  water  is  allowed  to  run  over 

Bromide  of  potassium 60  grains  the  surface.    When  in  this  condition  the 

SSS^fwaLr;."^  =s  ^^f  -  fil-  ^y  be  lifted  from  the 
T^  ,  ,,  .  .  .  ,  ,  n  ,  .,  ^^*^^'  ^^^^^  slightly,  then  laid  down 
Heat  this  is  in  a  clean  glass  flask  until  upon  the  already  wet  surface  of  the 
the  salts  are  dissolved,  allow  it  to  be-  leather.  See  that  there  are  no  air  bub- 
come  quite  cold,  then  add  ten  ounces  bles  formed.  If  there  are  any  use  a 
more  of  distilled  water  and  filter  through  soft  camel's-hair  brush  (an  ordinary 
absorbent  cotton.  Place  the  plate  into  quill  brush  will  do)  ;  dip  it  into  clean 
this  solution.  In  a  very  short  time  it  will  water  and  stroke  it  lightly  over  the  sur- 
be  seen  that  the  image  whitens  up  con-  face  of  the  film.  Any  air  bubbles  that 
siderably.  An  addition  of  a  few  drops  may  be  present  will  become  easily  re- 
of  citric  acid  solution  may  be  added  in  moved  by  this  treatment.  The  film  and 
the  first  place :  leather  must  now  be  left  in  a  horizontal 
Citric  acid  120  grains  position  to  dry.  A  piece  of  thick  blot- 
Water  3  ounces  ting  paper  placed  upon  a  sheet  of  glass 

This  will  aid   in  keeping  the   shadows  forms   a  very    good    support   for  this 

clear.     As  soon  as  the  image  presents  operation,  as  the  film  is  not  submitted 

an  uniform  white  appearance,  seen  from  to  any  pressure  for  transferring  as  in 

the  back  of  the  plate,  it  must  be  removed  the  case  of  the  collodion  image.     The 

and  thoroughly  well  washed  for  fifteen  drying  of  the  film  will  occupy  four  or 

minutes,  then  stood  aside  to  dry  again,  five  hours.   As  soon  as  it  is  dry  it  may 

The  mercury  whitening  solution  may  be  be  placed  in  a  printing  frame  upon  a 

returned  to  the  stock  bottle  for  use  over  piece  of  clean  glass,  simply  to  flatten  the 

and  over  again.    As  soon  as  the  plate  has  leather  out  evenly,  when  it  may  be  cut 

become  quite  dry  the  film  is  in  a  condi-  to  the  shape  and  size  required.     In  the 

tion  for  stripping.    The  following  solu-  case  of  celluloid,  or  mica,  a  mixture  of 

tions  must  be  made  up  and  kept  ready  white  gum  arabic  must  be  made  up,  as 

for  use  in  separate  bottles :  follows : 

Fluoride  of  sodium 120  grains  Picked  gum  arabic    i  ounce 

Water  8  ounces  Water    4  ounces 

^tnc  acid    240  grains  ^jj^^  ^j^^            ^^  ^^^^  f^^  5^^^^^j  ^^^ 

Water   8  ounces  .     ,                  •        n         'xi.         m           1  ^  j 

stirring  occasionally  with  a  silver-plated 

If  the  plate  used  to  make  the  positive  fork.    The  bottle  should  be  stood  either 

upon  is  a  4x5,  then  take  a  clean  4x5  in  a  warm  place  or  placed  into  a  vessel 

tray,  hard  rubber  or  a  composition  tray  of  warm  water  until  the  gum  has  all  dis- 

(no   other    kind),    mix     together    two  solved.     It  should  then  be  filtered  into 

ounces  of  the  above,  then  immerse  the  a  clean  wide-mouthed  bottle  through  a 

plate;   rock  the  tray  slightly,   when  it  piece  of  cheese  cloth  which    has  been 

will  be  found  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  wetted  and  then  wrung  out  to  get  rid 
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of  the  excess  of  water.     It  will  now  be 
found  that  the  gum  solution  is  free  from 
dirt  particles  and  fit  for  use.    To  trans- 
fer the  gelatine  film  to  celluloid  proceed 
as   follows:    Clean  the  surface  of  the 
celluloid  well  with  a  tuft  of  absorbent 
cotton  dipped  into  water  in  which  a  small 
quantity  of  strong  water  ammonia  has 
been  added.     This  will  rid  the  surface 
of  any  slight  trace  of  grease  or  adherent 
dirt.    Rinse  the  celluloid  in  a  stream  of 
running  water,  then  pour  a  small  pool 
of  the  gum   solution  upon  the  centre; 
drain  the  excess  into  the  stock  bottle, 
then   place  the  celluloid   under  a  light 
stream  of  water  for  a  second  or  two. 
This  will  wash  oflF  the  bulk  of  gum  solu- 
tion, but  there  will  be  just  enough  left 
upon  the  surface  to  cause  perfect  adher- 
ence of  the  gelatine  film.     If  any  air 
bubbles  should  be  found,  treat  the  film 
just  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  patent 
leather  with  the  camel's-hair  brush,  and 
allow  the  film  to  dry  in  a  horizontal  po- 
sition.    The  reason  why  these  gelatine 
films   must  be   dried  laying  flat  is  be- 
cause the  weight  of  the  film  is  apt  to 
cause  a  slight  cracking  if  placed  upright 
by  its  drying  upon  the  top  or  side  edges 
first.    It  will  be  found  that  the  film  ad- 
heres perfectly  to  the  celluloid  by  this 
means.     If    mica   is    used   it   must  be 
treated   in   the   same   way   as   celluloid. 
The  gelatine  surface  is  admirably  suited 
for  coloring,  giving  as  it  does  an  excel- 
lent tooth.    These  celluloid  or  mica  por- 
traits may  be  backed  with  either  black 
velvet  or  black  varnish.     The  following 
developer  answers  the  purpose  well  for 
developing  a  clear  and  thin  image  suited 
for  the  transfer  process : 
No.  I. 

Metol    12  grains 

Hvdroquinone    25  grams 

Hbt  water  i5  ounces 

No.   2. 

Sulphite    of    soda 60  grains 

Water    ^ 5  ounces 

Dissolve  and  add  to  No.  i. 
No.   3. 

Carbonate  of  soda 35  grains 

added  la.st,  then  shake  the  mixture  well 


until  the  carbonate  of  soda  is  quite  dis- 
solved.    Make  up  a  solution  of 

Bromide  of  potassium }4  ounce 

Water    10  ounces 

When  the  above  mixture  is  quite  cold 
it  is  ready  for  use.  To  develqp  take  four 
ounces  of  the  developer  and  add  four  or 
five  drops  of  the  bromide  solution.  This 
will  aid  in  giving  clear  shadows,  and  if 
there  is  more  than  one  plate  to  develop 
the  developer  may  be  used  several  times 
without  any  further  addition  of  the  bro- 
mide solution.  To  secure  the  best  kind 
of  image  do  not  over-expose,  keep  the 
time  of  exposure  down.  If  the  expo- 
sure has  been  too  long,  then  the  shadows 
become  clogged  in  the  whitening  process 
and  the  brilliant  clear  image  desired  will 
not  be  obtained.  In  every  other  respect 
there  will  not  be  any  difficulty  in  secur- 
ing good  and  satisfactory  results. 

The  process  described  for  the  stripping 
of  the  positive  image  applies  also  to  the 
stripping  of  a  negative  film.  The  use 
of  this  will  be  apparent  to  everyone  who 
has  had  the  misfortune  to  break  a  nega- 
tive, especially  where  the  gelatine  film 
is  not  ruptured.  In  applying  this  strip- 
ping process  to  a  negative  the  film  must 
be  well  hardened  by  treating  the  nega- 
tive with  the  chrome  alum  solution  de- 
scribed, or  with  a  solution  of  formal- 
dehyde to  prevent  the  film  from  expand- 
ing by  the  absorption  of  water.  In  every 
other  respect  the  film  can  be  stripped 
and  transferred  to  a  clean  glass  plate  in 
just  the  same  way  as  has  been  described 
for  the  transfer  of  a  gelatine  positive, 
and  thus  a  valuable  negative  can  be 
saved. 

When  a  gelatine  positive  has  been 
transferred  to  patent  leather  it  may  be 
perfectly  protected  against  the  action  of 
moisture  (even  when  colored)  by  dip- 
ping the  complete  picture  into  a  saucer 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  alba  var- 
nish. This  varnish  does  not  affect  the 
pliability  of  the  leather  nor  cause  the 
colors  to  run;  it  forms  a  thorough  pro- 
tection for  the  gelatine  film. 


REPORT    OF    THE    CONVENTION    OF    THE    PHOTOGRAPHERS' 

ASSOCIATION  OF  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Boston,  Mass.,  August  21,  2a  and  23,  igo6. 


The  New  England  Convention,  sec- 
ond only  in  importance  to  the  National, 
whilst  having  almost  the  largest  attend- 
ance on  record  seemed  to  suffer  some- 
what from  the  great  heat  then  prevailing. 
Possibly  it  was  felt  that  two  conventions 
in  the  month  of  August  is  putting  too 
much  strain  on  convention  enthusiasm. 

The  lectures  and  talks  were  enjoyable 
and  instructive  and  the  pictures  exhibited 
were  above  the  average. 

Tuesday,  August  2Ist. 

Opening  address  by  the  President,  C. 
Johnstone : 

Members  of  the  Association,  Mr.  Dra- 
per, Ladies,  Friends:  I  am  going  to  be 
very  brief  this  morning,  for  it  is  hard 
work  to  get  you  all  in  here.  I  wish  to 
say  that  we  have  had  to  change  our  pro- 
gram, as  Professor  Griffith  has  disap- 
pointed us. 

There  has  been  so  much  said  in  re- 
gard to  the  ethics  of  photography  that  I 
thought  I  would  take  up  that  subject,  but 
I  have  decided  that  it  is  not  a  good  thing, 
perhaps,  for  me  or  anyone  else  to  try 
and  lay  down  laws  or  rules  for  another, 
so  I  am  going  to  pass  by  that,  but  I 
want  to  read  just  a  word  from  the  Associ- 
ation Annual  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  I  hap- 
pened to  pick  it  up  and  found  that  Miss 
Mary  Carnell  says:  "The  ethics  of  all 
professions  consists  in  doing  unto  others 
as  we  would  have  them  do  unto  us,  which 
is  the  very  best  trait  that  we  can  pos- 
sess." 

Then,  again,  I  find  here  from  George 
Tingley,  one  of  our  past  Presidents,  "A 
high  line  of  ethics  and  respect  for  our- 
selves or  others,  with  less  scramble  for 
work  at  reduced  rates,  would  entitle  us 
to  a  cordial  share  of  the  respect  of  the 
public  at  large.     Try  the  best  we  know 


how,  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to 
place  photography  on  a  plane  equal  to 
that  of  other  professions,  as  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  anyone  from  starting 
in  our  line  and,  if  they  wish,  demoralize 
ihe  aignity  of  the  art  in  many  ways."  So 
I  thought  this  was  what  I  would  like  to 
speak  on  for  a  little  while. 

What  I  had  looked  and  hoped  to  see, 
before  we  parted  here,  was  to  have  this 
Association  incorporated.  It  ha?  been 
spoken  of  and  some  steps  have  oeen  taken 
toward  it.  I  said  "incorporated,"  be- 
cause I  find  that  if  we  wish  to  confer  a 
degree  upon  a  photographer  who  sub- 
mitted work  to  the  judges  asked  to  pass 
upon  it  and  it  came  up  to  the  required 
standard,  it  would  have  no  value  unless 
we  were  incorporated,  because  anyone 
could  come  along  and  take  the  degree. 

I  do  not  want,  when  I  say  that,  to  belit- 
tle the  man  who  does  not  get  $10.  for  his 
pictures.  That  is  not  so,  but  I  want  to 
have  him  pass  that  Board  of  Judges,  and 
then  I  want  to  have  him  feel  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  degree,  and  can  use  it  in  his 
profession.  What  incentive  is  there  for 
a  man  to  be  a  photographer?  I  had  a 
man  say  to  me  in  my  own  city,  just  the 
other  day,  "I  would  like  to  go  into  busi- 
ness, but  what  is  the  use  of  my  putting 
my  money  into  a  business,  when  any  man 
can  come  along  and  do  just  the  same  as 
I  have?"  Now,  I  would  like  to  see  this 
overcome. 

I  am  in  hopes  that  I  will  be  able  to  fix 
some  meetings  with  you  all  while  here,  so 
that  we  can  talk  this  matter  over  and  see 
what  can  be  done  for  our  own  benefit, 
not  from  a  selfish  motive,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  us  alj. 

Now,  there  is  a  gentleman  here  who 
has  been  waiting  over  an  hour,  so  I  am 
going  to  defer  whatever  remarks  I  may 
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make  and  introduce  Mr.  Charles  M.  Dra- 
per, Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen 
of  Boston. 

Address  of  Welcome  by  Charles  M.  Dra- 
per, Chairman  of  Board  of  Aldermen, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  New 
England:  For  your  sake  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  is  not 
with  you  this  morning.  He  wished  me 
to  say  that  he  was  deeply  disappointed 
that  he  could  not  be  here.  For  my  own 
sake,  I  am  very  glad  of  the  opportunity 
to  extend  to  you  the  welcome  to  our 
City,  and  to  ask  you  to  accept  its  hospi- 
tality. 

I  think  there  are  many  here  from  the 
City  of  Boston,  and  it  is  needless,  there- 
fore, for  me  to  call  your  attention  to  our 
many  advantages.  You  are  in  the  hands 
of  your  friends,  and  I  am  sure  that  those 
photographers  who  live  in  Boston  will 
see  that  our  reputation  for  genial  hos- 
pitality and  for  courtesy  will  be  fully 
sustained  by  their  friends 

For  the  City  of  Boston,  I  extend  to  you 
all  the  heartiest  and  best  reception  that 
you  can, possibly  have. 

Response  by  Samuel  M.  Holman. 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Draper,  Mem- 
bers OF  MY  OWN  Association  :  I  think 
with  the  thermometer  where  it  registers 
this  morning,  and  the  warmth  and  geni- 
ality of  our  own  feelings,  that  brevity  is 
surely  the  soul  of  wit,  and  following  out 
that  precept,  I  will  make  my  remarks 
very  brief. 

It  is  with  pleasure — a  formality,  but  a 
pleasure — to  be  welcomed  to  a  city  by  its 
official  head,  or  his  representative.  Per- 
haps we  fellows  feel  this  more  than  you 
girls,  for  we  feel  that  we  own  the  City  of 
Boston,  yet  it  is  nice  to  have  it  handed 
out  to  us  when  the  New  England  boys 
and  girls  come  into  their  own  city  of  Bos- 
ton, we  feel  a  little  more  latitude  in  going 
around  the  streets,  seeing  the  public 
buildings,  belonging  both  to  the   State 


and  City,  when  we  have  been  offered  the 
key  of  freedom  to  that  city,  as  we  have 
this  morning. 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  the  ex- 
tending of  the  courtesies  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  and  we  appreciate  your  presence 
and  your  offer,  and  will  accept  them  with 
the  greatest  hospitality. 

Five-Minute    Talk    by    C.    W.    Hearn, 
President  of  P.  A.     of  A. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men OF  THE  Photographers'  Associ- 
ation OF  New  England:  I  am  very 
glad  to  be  with  you,  and  I  am  very  glad 
for  two  or  three  things  that  I  have  been 
put  down  upon  the  program.  When  I 
was  informed  some  two  or  three  weeks 
ago  that  I  was  down  on  the  program,  I 
wondered  at  it,  as  I  had  not  been  inform- 
ed to  that  effect.  The  next  day  came  the 
program,  and  I  was  very  much  amused 
at  it.  In  the  first  place  because  it  showed 
me  the  wisdom  of  your  Executive 
Board  that  they  had  only  put  me  down 
for  a  five-minute  talk.  And  another 
thing,  that  they  were  so  nice  and  so  polite 
as  to  tell  me  that  it  was  only  to  be  five 
minutes. 

However,  that  is  not  too  short  a  time 
for  me,  as  President  of  the  National 
Association  of  Photographers,  to  pay 
just  tribute  to  two  of  your  officers. 

Week  before  last  we  had  our  Conven- 
tion at  Niagara  Falls.  I  had  to  secure 
some  one  to  direct  certain  parts  of  that 
program,  and  one  thing  above  all  others 
that  I  desired  to  have  taken  care  of  effi- 
ciently was  the  Reception  Room  discus- 
sion. In  casting  my  eye  over  all  mem- 
bers throughout  the  country,  bringing 
this  one's  qualifications  and  that  one's 
to  my  mind,  it  seemed  to  me  the  one 
above  all  others  fitted  for  that  task  would 
be  your  President.  I  presented  it  to  him 
and  he  very  kindly  consented  to  take 
that  part  of  the  management  of  the  dis- 
cussion upon  the  Reception  Room  Meth- 
od. Although  Mr.  Johnstone  started  the 
thing  himself  and  said  something  about 
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Christian  Science,  he  had  the  work  of 
his  life  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  a 
prayer  meeting.  He  very  deftly,  how- 
ever, turned  the  scale  to  the  purpose  for 
which  we  were  gathered  together,  and 
during  the  meeting  he  proceeded  so 
nicely  and  so  well  that  there  was  a  vote 
of  thanks  given  him  especially  for  that 
purpose. 

I  want  to  tell  you  that  I  am  very  much 
interested  in  the  selection  of  the  honored 
pictures  by  the  vote  of  the  Convention, 
because  I  was  up  against  the  proposition 
of  selecting  a  jury  for  this  purpose  and 
there  was  so  much  opposition.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  possible  for  anyone  to  select 
a  jury  but  what  he  gets  roasted.  But  I 
stand  behind  the  work  of  my  jury  as 
honest  and  fearlessly  just.  Now,  we  will 
see  what  the  voice  of  the  people  is,  for 
it  is  said  that  the  voice  of  the  people  al- 
ways controls  such  things.  My  five  min- 
utes must  be  up,  and  I  fear  it  is  seven,  so 
I  will  just  say  I  thank  you. 

Wednesday^  August  22,  1906. 

Nominating  Committee  Appointed  by 
President. 

George  Tingley,  Mystic,  Conn;  L.  L. 
Anderstrom,  Bristol,  R.  I;  Oscar  Mur- 
ray, New  Britian,  Conn;  F.  A.  Frizzell, 
Dorchester,  Mass;  Mr.  Kennefick,  Law- 
rence, Mass. 

Thursday,  August  23,   1906. 

Report  of  the  Secretary,  Mr,  J.  H,  C, 
Evanoff. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  give  you  a 
final  report  at  this  time,  but  I  can  report 
on  the  Souvenir  Program  as  follows : 

Report  of  the  Treasurer,  Mr,  S,  M,  Hoi- 
man. 

Mr^  President   and   Fellow-Me3m- 

BERS    OF    THE    ASSOCIATION!      It    is    nOW 

six  years  that  I  have  stood  before  you 
and  made  a  full  report,  and  I  want  to 
say  this  year  what  I  have  said  in  all  past 
years,  that  it  is  impossible  to  render  you 
a  report  of  the  business  of  this 
year  now,  for  the  reason  that  the  busi- 


ness end  of  this  convention  is  changing 
every  moment  at  the  box  office  down 
stairs.  The  only  final  report  that  I  can 
give  at  this  Convention  is  on  last  year's 
work, — that  I  can  give  you,  telling  you 
exactly  how  we  stood  last  year. 

When  all  bills  were  paid  on  January 
1st  and  the  books  audited,  we  had  run  the 
year's  business  and  made  a  clear  profit 
of  $38543  over  and  above  all  expenses, 
leaving  a  cash  balance  of  $1,157.25  to  be- 
gin this  year's  business  with. 

With  one  exception,  which  was  two 
years  ago,  this  is  the  largest  Convention 
the  New  England  Association  ever  held. 
I  imagine  this  is  a  matter  of  some  sur- 
prise to  some  people  who  have  been  talk- 
ing the  reverse  side  of  the  propositioa 
There  are  two  reasons  why  this  has  drop- 
ped below  the  convention  of  two  years 
ago.  First,  two  years  ago  we  had  with 
us  the  New  York  State  boys,  and*  two 
years  ago  they  withdrew  from  the  or- 
ganization and  formed  an  association  of 
their  own,  which  took  away  from  our 
membership  fifty  people.  Then  again, 
the  National  was  held  at  Niagara,  right 
on  the  Canadian  Province  line,  and  the 
result  was  that  our  Maritime  Provinces 
members  who  would  have  come  to  our 
Convention  otherwise,  with  the  Nation-- 
al  right  at  their  doors,  preceding  this 
convention  by  only  two  weeks,  found  it 
'  cheaper  to  attend  the  National.  We  would 
have  had  seventy-five  at  least  from  the 
Provinces  here  had  it  not  been  for  the 
fact  that  the  National  was  held  at  their 
very  doors  this  year.  These  are  the  two 
doors  this  year.  These  are  the  two 
things  that  have  mitigated  against  a  lar- 
ger increased  attendance  this  year.  But 
in  spite  of  these  two  drawbacks,  we  have 
had  paid  admissions,  up  to  twenty  min- 
utes ago,  of  575  members  who  have 
actually  been  in  here  and  paid  for  their 
badges,  making  it  the  second  largest  in 
our  history.  There  are  some  of  our 
members  who  have  become  pessimistic 
in  the  last  two  days  and  they  may  now 
become  optimistic  and  cheer  up. 

That  is  all  that  I  can  tell  you  of  this 
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Convention.  I  will  tell  you  all  about  it 
when  we  meet  again,  which  I  hope  will  be 
when  it  is  a  bit  cooler.  Of  course,  some  of 
you  are  busy  one  month  and  some  at  an- 
other, but  if  we  could  hold  this  Conven- 
tion the  first  week  in  September,  we 
might  not  have  to  come  here  and  suffer 
from  the  heat  as  we  have  this  year,  and 
I  hope  a  little  later  the  President  will 
give  you  an  opportiuiity  to  express  your- 
selves on  this  subject,  as  I  should  like  to 
hear  the  opinions  of  this  Convention  on 
the  subject.  If  this  time  suits  you  best, 
your  officers  can  stand  it  if  you  can,  but 
it  seems  to  me  a  little  cooler  temperature 
would  be  more  agreeable  for  us  and  give 
us  a  larger  attendance. 

Moved  and  seconded  that  the  reports 
of  the  Secretar}'  and  Treasurer  be  ac- 
cepted.    Unanimously  carried. 

Report  of  the  Nominating  Committee, 
read  by  the  President, 

To  THE  Officers  and  Members  of 
THE  P.  A.  OF  N.  E. :  Your  nominating 
Committee  begs  leave  to  report  as  fol- 
lows: 

President,  J.  C.  Bushong,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Vice-President,  J.  H.  C.  Evanoff,  Bos- 
'ton,  Mass. 

Secretary,  George  H,  Hastings,  Ha- 
verhill, Mass. 

Treasurer,  S.  M.  Holman,  Attleboro, 
Mass. 

Vice-President  for  Maine,  Harry 
Plummer,  Lewiston,  Maine. 

Vice-President  for  New  Hampshire, 
Richard  Kimball,  Concord. 

Vice-President  for  Vermont,  Christine 
Bau,  Barre. 

Vice-President  for  Rhode  Island, 
Henry  T.  Koshiba,  Providence. 

Vice-President  for  Connecticut.  E.  M. 
Jackson,  Norwalk. 

Maritime  Provinces,  G.  A.  Gauvin, 
Halifax,  N.  S. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Bushong,  declines  the  nom- 
ination for  President,  as  his  arrange- 
ments for  next  summer  would  make  it 


impossible,  whereupon  Mr.  Parkinson 
nominated  Mr.  J.  H.  C.  EvanoflF  for 
President.  This  motion  was  seconded 
by  Mr.  C.  W.  Hearn  and  Mr.  EvanofF 
declared  unanimously  elected  by  yea  and 
nay  vote. 

Response  by  Mr.  /.  //.  C.  Evanoff. 

Mr.  President,  Ladies  and  Gentle- 
men :  I  do  not  want  this  position  at  all, 
but  I  assure  you  I  will  do  my  best  for  the 
Association.     I  thank  you. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Marshall  was  nominated 
and  unanimously  elected  as  Vice-Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Parkinson,  Mr.  Partridge  and  Mr. 
Oscar  Murray  were  appointed  as  tellers. 

Mr.  Holman  was  declared  elected 
Treasurer. 

Mr.  Hastings  was  declared  elected 
Secretary. 

Mr.  Hearn  made  motion,  seconded  by 
Mr.  C.  W.  Kelley,  that  the  State  Vice- 
Presidents  be  elected  by  the  casting  of 
one  ballot.  Unanimously  carried;  ballot 
cast  and  those  given  in  above  list  de- 
clared elected. 

Announcement  of  Prize  Winners,  read 
by  Mr.  F.  C.  Chalmers. 

Grand  portrait  prize — gold  medal,  Garo, 
of  Boston. 

Class  A — TO  Silver  Medals,  25  Bronze 
Medals.  Silver  Medals  named  in  order 
of  number  of  votes  received. 

Silver  medals,  i.  Byrd  Studio;  2. 
Parkinson ;  3.  Whitman  Studio ;  4.  Kim- 
ball; 5.  Aram;  6.  Thibault;  7.  R.  L. 
Barrow^s;  8.  Heath  Studio;  9.  Noetzel; 
10.  Wolfboro   Studio. 

Class  B — 2  Silver  Medals  and  3 
Bronze  Medals. 

Silver  medals,  W.  H.  Manahan,  Jr; 
J.  E.  Tingley. 

Bronze  medals,  Wm.  H.  Mills  &  Son ; 
C.  L.  Powers ;  W.  H.  Partridge. 

Mr.  Hearn  made  a  motion,  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Alfred  Elson,  that  a 
vote  of  thanks  be  extended  to  the  retir- 
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ing  Board  for  their  efficient  labors  in  be- 
half of  the  Association,  and  the  way  they 
have  pulled  the  Convention  off  this  year 
with  such  a  good  showing  as  the  Treas- 
urer has  related.     Unanimously  carried. 


Mr.  Heam  made  a  motion,  which  was 
seconded,  that  the  Executive  Board  be 
empowered  to  fill  any  vacancies  in  the 
list  of  officers.    Unanimously  carried. 

Moved  and  seconded  to  adjourn. 


WITH  THE  MANUFACTURERS  AND  DEALERS  AT  THE 
NATIONAL  CONVENTION. 


Contrary  to  expectation  the  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  made  an  unusually 
good  showing  at  the  convention.  The 
booths  were  numerous  and  goods  were 
most  attractively  displayed,  and  though 
the  space  devoted  to  the  trade  exhibits 
was  spread  out  over  various  rooms  and 
corners,  the  arrangement  did  not  inter- 
fere with  the  attention.  Lenses,  mounts 
and  sensitized  papers  were  well  repre- 
sented ;  there  was  also  a  good  sprinkling 
of  specialties  and  novelties. 

The  American  Aristo  Co, 

made  an  attractive  display  of  their  well- 
known  paper  in  the  various  grades. 
Negatives  made  with  the  Aristo  Lamp 
were  also  exhibited.  The  Aristo  School 
demonstrating  all  the  papers  made  by 
the  company  was  well  attended.  The 
exhibit  was  in  charge  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Pat- 
tison,  assisted  by  R.  W.  Barbeau,  F.  F. 
Hazlett,  J.  F.  Rice,  C.  T.  Meacham,  Fred 
Beeker,  H.  H.  Hopkins,  W.  P.  Wentz, 
W.  Lansine:,  Otto  Boehn,  J.  N.  Mutton 
and  C.  L.  Bouton. 

The  C.  P.  Goers  Optical  Works 

were  evidently  seeking  premier  honors 
as  the  most  attractive  display,  and  were 
certainly  entitled  to  the  position.  Their 
exhibit,  in  the  form  of  a  studio,  was  com- 
pletely fitted  up  for  practical  portrait 
work.  With  the  aid  of  an  Aristo  Lamp 
many  portraits  were  made.  Relic  hunt- 
ers could  have  their  portrait  made  with 
a  lens  that  had  passed  through  the  San 
'Francisco  ordeal.  A  case  of  charred  and 
twisted  lenses  bore  evidence  to  the 
fierceness  of  the  fire.  The  chief  decora- 
tive feature  of  the  exhibit  was  the  hand- 


some silver  "Goerz"  cup,  awarded  this 
year  to  Mr.  Garo,  of  Boston,  for  a  splen- 
did portrait  of  a  girl,  conceded  by  all  to 
be  the  best  picture  shown  at  the  conven- 
tion, and  made  by  a  Goerz  lens.  Mr.  L. 
J.  R.  Hoist  was  in  charge,  ably  assisted 
by  Mr.  A.  K.  Boursault,  Mr,  Benson. 
Mr.  Otto  Goerz,  W.  Lessier  and  Oscar 
Chinnard. 

/.  H.  Dallmeyer,  Ltd 

This  well-known  house  was  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Burgess  and  made  a  very 
fine  display  of  pictures,  all  from  the 
studios  of  prominent  photographers  using 
Dallmeyer  lenses.  A  list  of  names  of 
the  artists  who  were  represented  by  pic- 
tures would  read  like  a  list  of  the  hundred 
best  photographers.  Mr.  Burgess  was  a 
hard-working  man  during  the  convention 
and  will  doubtless  be  able  to  report  good 
business  to  his  house. 

M,  A,  Seed  Dry  Plate  Co,, 

making  no  special  display,  were  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  M.  A.  Seed,  who,  by  the 
way,  makes  a  point  of  attending  each  na- 
tional convention.  With  him  were 
Messrs.  Allan,  Guthrie,  Jones,  Waide. 
Stamp  and  Richardson. 

Berlin  Aniline  Works 

Mr.  F.  Harry  Hall,  manager  of  the 
photographic  department,  succeeded  in 
keeping  the  "Agfa"  specialties  very  much 
to  the  front.  Well  known  all  over  the 
world  for  their  good  qualities,  by  the 
time  Mr.  Hall  left  Niagara  Falls  they 
would  be  especially  well  known  to  his 
numerous  callers. 
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Bausch  and  Lomb  Optical  Co, 

made  a  very  fine  display  in  the  main  hall, 
carrying  a  full  assortment  of  their  lenses 
and  shutters,  including  their  F.  22,  the 
largest  portrait  lens  made.  The  com- 
pany had  the  use  of  a  studio  immediately 
opposite  the  entrance  to  the  convention 
hall,  and  frequent  demonstrations  of  their 
lenses,  notably  the  portrait  Unar,  were 
well  attended.  From  what  we  heard  this 
popular  lens  will  find  its  way  into  many 
new  studios  at  an  early  date.  Two  of  the 
Salon  pictures  are  credited  to  the  lenses 
of  this  firm,  Mr.  Hoyt's  and  Miss  Belle 
Johnson's. 

Visitors  to  the  booth  were  well  taken 
care  of  by  Mr.  Edward  Bausch,  assisted 
by  Jos.  Hammele,  J.  O.  Jarrell,  W.  V. 
Moore,   I.   D.   Kingsbury  and   S.   Law- 


rence. 


G,  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co, 


We  cannot  imagine  a  national  conven- 
tion without  Papa  Cramer.  At  the 
opening  session  he  was  on  hand  with  his 
well-known  advice,  "Be  happy."  The 
company  had  a  studio  fitted  up  and  made 
negatives  on  the  Cramer  plates.  Assist- 
ing Papa  Cramer  were  Messrs.  Dorella, 
Sheets,  Carrick,  Hart  and  Schaffer.  Per- 
haps the  most  popular  set  of  prints  to  be 
found  at  the  convention  was  the  series 
of  colored  character  sketches  of  "Papa," 
which  he  kept  in  a  drawer;  they  were 
much  enjoyed  by  all  who  saw  them. 

Jos,  Di  Nunzio 

made  an  especially  neat  and  attractive 
display  of  sepia  prints  on  the  famous 
Angelo  Sepia  Platinum  paper.  Demon- 
strations of  this  paper  were  well  attended 
and  good  business  was  going  forward. 
Assisting  Jos.  Di  Nunzio  were  Miss 
Dooley,  W.  H.  Fanning  and  J.  E.  Mar- 
shall. 

The  Hammer  Dry  Plate  Co., 

represented  by  their  secretary,  Mr.  R. 
Salzgeber,  C.  O.  Towle,  E.  Racette  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Taylor.  The  Ham- 
mer stick  pins  are  as  popular  as  ever  and 
were  verv  much  in  evidence. 


WtV/iy  and  Clements 

introduced  their  latest  production  "Jap- 
ine,"  a  valuable  addition  to  the  ranks  of 
high  class  printing  papers.  The  samples 
shown  were  in  two  surfaces,  matt  and 
glazed.  This  paper  provides  photogra- 
phers with  a  surface  that  has  long  been 
sought  for — a  sepia  brown  with  a  half 
glossy  eflFect  to  be  found  in  some  carbon 
prints. 

We  understand  that  Japine  has  twice 
the  printing  latitude  of  platinum  and  its 
damp-resistive  qualities  are  very  much 
greater. 

A  new  storage-tube  for  platinum  pa- 
pers came  in  for  a  share  of  attention.  The 
firm  was  ably  represented  by  Messrs. 
Dietrich,  Schwab  and  Brackett. 

A,  H.  Uhrig,  Gallipolis,  Ohio, 

showed  an  embossing  press  that  attracted 
much  attention  and  sold  like  the  proverb- 
ial "hot  cake."  It  is  a  press  of  unusual 
roominess  and  strength.  A  photographer 
doing  his  own  embossing  on  one  of  these 
machines  would  be  money  into  pocket  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  Retailing  at  $25,  it 
will  be  a  useful  and  money-saving  addi- 
tion to  any  studio.  Our  old  friend  Geo. 
G.  Rockwood  purchased  one  and  re- 
marked to  us  that  it  was  the  simplest  and 
best  press  he  had  seen. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co, 

One  of  the  exhibits  that  attracted  a 
great  deal  of  attention  was  the  new  dry 
mounting  machine  shown  .by  the  Elast- 
man  Co.  After  watching  their  machine 
do  its  work  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  day  of  the  paste  pot  and  brush 
was  passing.  Thick  or  thin,  all  mounts 
were  alike  to  this  machine.  The  absence 
of  any  tendency  to  curl  is  a  strong  point 
in  its  favor. 

Voigtlaender  &  Son  Opt.  Co. 

were  showing  their  special  portrait  lenses. 
Mr.  Yatman,  in  charge,  informed  us  that 
the  new  Helia  F.  4.  5  is  a  winner  and 
selling  well ;  its  quality  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  at  least  half  a  dozen  convention 
awards  were  credited  to  this  lens. 
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Trier  &  Bergfield 

made  a  very  attractive  display  of  their 
well-known  mounts,  showing  many  new 
styles,  Lucerne  and  Coronet  mounts 
making  a  strong  bid  for  popularity.  The 
Cataract  folder,  a  handsome  folder,  will 
create  a  big  demand.  The  firm  were  rep- 
resented by  Mr,  Belmont  Bergfield,  Mr. 
Lochman  and  Mr.  Godfrey. 

Geo,  Murphy,  Incorporated, 

made  an  especially  attractive  display  of 
carbon  prints  made  by  Olliver  Lippin- 
cott  on  Autotype  Carbon  Tissue.  Some 
idea  of  the  beauty  and  size  of  these  prints 
may  be  gauged  by  the  prices  asked  for 
them,  rangfing  from  one  to  two  hundred 
dollars.  The  Eagle  Flash  Lamp  and 
Eagle  Vignetters  came  in  for  much  atten- 
tion. The  well-known  Ross  Lenses  were 
also  exhibited.  Mr.  George  Murphy  w^s 
on  hand,  assisted  by  G.  Fraley  and  E. 
Clark. 


Alphabetical  List  of  the  Salon  Honors 
at  the  Niagara  Falls  Convention  of 
the  Photographers'  Association 
of  America. 

F.  R.  Barrows,  Boston;  W.  N.  Bren- 
ner, Cincinnati,  Ohio;  E.  B.  Core,  New 
York ;  Louis  Fabyan  Bachrach,  Worces- 
ter, Mass ;  J.  H.  Field,  Berlin,  Wis ;  Elias 
Goldensky,  Philadelphia,  Pa;  George  G. 
Hailloway,  Terre  Haute,  Ind;  Alfred 
Holden,  Philadelphia,  Pa ;  F.  W.  Horn- 
baker,  Scranton,  Pa;  Dudley  Hoyt, 
Rochester,  N.  Y;  Miss  Belle  Johnson, 
Monroe  City,  Mo;  T.  Kajiwara,  St 
Louis ;  John  Kennedy,  Toronto,  Canada ; 
Chas.  L.  Lewis.  Toledo,  Ohio ;  S.  F.  Lif- 
shey,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y;  W.  S.  Lively,  Mc 
Minnville,  Tenn ;  J.  E.  Mock,  Rochester, 
N.  Y;  Orr-Kiefer  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Perry  &  Brecken,  Allegheny,  Pa;  James 
W.  Porter,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  George 
Rogers,  Detroit;  Julius  Strauss,  St. 
Louis;  J.  Thibault,  Fall  River,  Mass; 
George  E.  Tingley,  Mystic,  Tonn;  W.  K. 
Van  DeGrift,  Toledo,  Ohio. 


One  hundred  and  fifty  photographers 
sent  in  pictures  competing  for  Salon 
honors. 

The  Second  American  Salon  had  a 
very  fine  collection  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  foreign  and  two  hundred  and  fifty 
American  pictures  as  a  loan  exhibition. 
This  magnificient  collection  occupied  sev- 
en rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Cata- 
ract Hotel. 

Rudolph  Duhrkoop,  of  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many, loaned  a  collection  of  some  hun- 
dred and  thirty  prints  and  photogravures 
— ^all  splendid  examples  of  what  photog- 
raphy is  capable  of  at  the  hands  of  a 
master.    They  were  very  much  admired. 

Edward  S.  Curtis,  Seattle,  Wash.,  sent 
in  fifty  of  his  justly  celebrated  Indian 
pictures,  14  x  17  carbon  prints,  as  a 
loan  exhibition,  and  needless  to  say  they 
received  a  very  large  share  of  attention. 


Pictures  Selected  for  the  Daguerre 
Memorial. 

We  are  informed  that  the  Trustees  of 
the  Daguerre  Memorial  Institute  have  de- 
cided to  offer  a  diamond  medal  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  Indiana  Pho- 
tographers' Association,  to  be  known  as 
the  Daguerre  Memorial  Medal,  and  will 
be  awarded  by  the  Daguerre  Memorial 
Institute. 

Each  picture  winning  the  medal  will 
be  published  in  as  many  photographic  and 
art  magazines  as  possible,  due  credit  be- 
ing given  to  the  maker.  The  Institute 
will  also  issue  special  certificates*  to  all 
photographers  whose  pictures  are  se- 
lected for  the  permanent  collection. 

The  pictures  selected  at  the  convention 
were  made  by  the  following :  The  Baker 
Art  Gallery,  Columbus,  Ohio;  H.  D. 
Beach,  BuflFalo,  N.  Y.;  E.  S.  Curtis, 
Seattle,  Wash. ;  E.  Fowler,  Evanston,  111. ; 
J.  H.  Leonard,  Racine,  Wis. ;  M.  B.  Par- 
kinson, Boston,  Mass. ;  Perry  &  Brecken, 
Allegheny,  Pa.;  W.  G.  &  A.  J.  Thuss, 
Nashville,  Tenn. ;  Geo.  E.  Tingley,  Mys- 
tic, Conn.,  and  C.  J.  Van  Deventer,  De- 
catur, 111. 


METHODS  AND  FORMULAE 


A  Wonderful  Lens. — ^Accounts  come 
from  Vienna  of  a  wonderful  discovery 
in  lens  manufacture  which,  it  is  said,  is 
going  to  revolutionize  the  industry. 
Nothing  novel  is  disclosed  in  the  infor- 
mation which  has  at  present  come  out. 
The  lens  is  said  to  consist  of  a  fluid  sub- 
stance, enclosed  between  two  unusually 
hard  glass  surfaces  like  watch  glasses, 
but  adjusted  so  as  not  only  to  hold  the 
fluid,  but  to  afford  the  necessary  cor- 
rections. The  fluid  contained  in  the  lens 
is  hermetically  closed,  so  that  no  air  can 
enter  and  exercise  a  damaging  effect. 
The  fluid  does  not  evaporate,  and  its 
composition  is  such  that  its  properties 
are  not  affected  by  time  or  by  tempera- 
ture. It  is  said  aiko  that  the  lenses  are 
thinner  than  glass  lenses.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  being  already  manufactured  in 
Austria,  and  are  soon  to  be  introduced 
everywhere. — Photography. 

Examining  a  Shutter. — In  an  article 
upon  instantaneous  shutters  by  H.  Wurtz 
abstracted  in  The  Photographic  Journal 
the  photographer  is  advised  to  make  a 
few  experiments  with  his  shutter  that  he 
may  find  out  its  qualities.  There  are  five 
positions  which  it  may  occupy.  It  might 
be  in  front  of  the  combination,  between 
the  components  of  the  lens,  behind  the 
lens,  some  distance  in  front  of  the  plate, 
or,  finally,  in  contact  with  the  plate  it- 
self. The  very  great  advantage  of  a 
shutter  immediately  in  front  of  the  plate 
is  that  it  admits  a  beam  of  light  when 
the  latter  is  at  its  smallest  dimensions, 
and  cuts  it  off  again  in  the  shortest  pos- 
sible time.  Shutters  in  all  other  positions 
admit  the  light  from  any  luminous  point 
and  cut  it  off  gradually.  All  shutters 
ought  to  possess  the  following  qualities: 
Regularity  of  movement,  ^*cedom  from 
tremor,  and  good  rendering. 

Regularity  of  Movement. — Adjust  the 

shutter  to  its  lowest  speed,  and  notice  if 

it  opens   rapidly  and   ck)ses  the  same. 

With  some  shutters  these  are  variable, 
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and  they  should  be  rejected.  A  shutter 
should  not  get  out  of  order  one  day  and 
be  correct  the  next,  so  that  one  is  never 
certain  of  the  exposure.  Springs  suffer 
from  fatigue,  and  the  shutter  should  be 
tested  at  the  beginning  of  each  season. 
How  this  can  be  done  will  be  described 
later  in  the  series  of  papers  from  which 
these  notes  are  taken. 

Freedom  from  Tremor, — ^When  a  shut- 
ter is  moved  by  a  spring  this  latter  gen- 
erally tends  to  shake  the  apparatus  and 
produces  blurred  images;  it  is  easy  to 
test  if  there  is  tremor  by  attaching  a 
pointed  pencil  to  the  camera  perpendic- 
ular to  the  plate.  Mount  the  camera, 
with  shutter  attached,  on  the  tripod  to 
be  used,  and  so  adjust  a  piece  of  paper 
on  a  wall  or  other  support  that  the  lead 
release  the  shutter  at  the  different  speeds 
indicated  and  observe  if  any  mark  is 
made  on  the  paper.  If  marks  are  made 
on  the  paper  the  shutter  does  not  move 
smoothly  or  the  tripod  is  not  sufficiently 
rigid.  Try  another  tripod,  and  if  this' 
does  not  cure  the  defect  the  shutter 
should  be  rejected. — Photography, 

Eliminating  "Hypo"  from  Negatives 
and  Prints. — Herr  Gaedicke  has  studied 
this  subject  from  several  points  of  view, 
and  his  results  have  been  previously  re- 
corded, bivt  now  it  may  be  mentioned  that 
he  finds  the  use  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solu- 
tion of  ammonium  chloride  for  the  first 
washings  of  a  plate  eliminates  the  hyych 
sulphite  twice  as  rapidly  as  when  plain 
water  is  used.  In  actual  practice  he  rec- 
ommends the  following  course:  Wash 
the  negative  for  one  minute  under  the 
tap,  then  allow  it  to  remain  for  five  min- 
•utes  in  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  am- 
monium chloride,  100  c.c.  being  used  for 
a  plate  13x18  cm.  After  this  the  plate 
should  be  soaked  in  five  successive 
changes  of  water,  and  should  remain  five 
minutes  in  each.  Various  theories  of  the 
action  of  the  ammonium  chloride  are  sug- 
gested.— Amateur  Photographer, 
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TRADE  NOTES. 


The  recently  issued  catalogue  of  the  new 
Royle-Richards  Engravers*  Ruling  Machine  is 
just  at  hand.  It  is  a  beautiful,  dignified  ex- 
ample of  modern  catalogue-making,  and  we 
find  it  well  worth  the  attention  not  only  of 
engravers  but  of  photographers  and  the  users 
of  cuts  of  mechanical  subjects.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  it  is  a  powerful  and  effective  plea  for 
the  wood  engraver,  and  although  the  catalogue 
is  nominally  devoted  to  the  ruling  machine  it 
presents  the  peculiar  advantages  of  the  wood 
cut  in  an  unusually  frank  and  convincing  man- 
ner. 

In  these  days  where  fashion  and  cheapness 
control,  the  half-tone  and  the  pen  drawing 
have  carried  everything  before  them.  While 
the  half-ton«  produces  most  beautiful  results 
it  can  do  so  only  under  certain  fixed  and  lim- 
ited conditions.  It  must  have  a  fine,  smooth 
paper,  usually  "coated,"  it  must  have  fine  press 
work,  special  ink,  and  the  original  block  must 
be  used  because  a  first-class  electrotype  seems 
to  be  out  of  the  question.  Lacking  these 
necessities,  the  half-tone  may  easily  become 
a  smudge  of  black.  The  wood  cut,  on  the 
other  hand,  yields  perfect  electrotypes  and 
gives  clean,  sharp,  brilliant 'impressions  on  al- 
most any  kind  of  paper,  and  with  the  cheapest 
of  inks  and  poorest  of  press  work.  Another 
feature  of  the  half-tone  which  limits  its  use- 
fulness is  the  fact  that  it  requires  perfect 
copy.  It  is  not  infrequently  the  case  that  the 
retouching  of  the  photograph  costs  as  much 
as  the  plate  itself.  For  the  best  results  the 
photograph  must  be  as  nearly  perfect  as  pos- 
sible, and  its  cost  adds  not  a  little  to'that  of 
the  engraving.  Retouching  of  the  photograph 
is  essentially  difficult.  To  make  an  effective 
picture  from  a  poor,  weak  photograph  it  is 
necessary  to  re-draw  it  entirely,  often  many 
times  more  costly  than  the  plate. 

To  show  the  relative  merits  of  half-tones 
as  compared  with  the  wood  cut,  when  both 
are  at  their  best,  two  cuts  of  one  machine 
are  given.  They  are  made  from  the  same 
photograph.  In  each  case  orders  were  given 
to  do  as  fine  work  as  possible,  regardless  of 
cost.  In  comparing  the  two  cuts  it  is  at  once 
seen  that  the  wood  is  bright,  full  of  vigor, 
with  details  brought  out  much  more  clearly 
than  in  the  half-tone.  In  the  broad,  general 
effect  there  is  little  to  choose  between  the 
two.  The  contrasted  engravings  arc  a  con- 
vincing argument  in  favor  of  wood.  A  still 
further  proof  is  found  in  the  fifty  or  more 
wood  cuts  scattered  through  the  pages.  With 
the  exception  of  the  half-tone  mentioned  and 
another  showing  a  ruled  background,  all  the 
engravuigs  are  on  wood,  and  are  printed  from 
electrot3-pcs. 


The  cuts  have  been  drawn  from  a  great 
variety  of  sources.  Chicago,  Philadelphia, 
New  York,  Hartford  and  Boston  engravers 
are  represented.  A  few  of  the  blocks  are  old, 
some  are  quite  new,  but  all  have  been  in  actual 
service.  They  strikingly  illustrate  the  wide 
range  of  uses  for  which  the  wood  cut  is  emi- 
nently suited. 

The  object  of  the  catalogue  is  to  show  the 
work  of  the  ruling  machine,  and  demonstrate 
its  capabilities.  The  scope  of  work  seems  to 
be  almost  unlimited.  Some  of  the  cuts  of 
complicated  machines  were  executed  almost 
entirely  on  the  machine.  The  "wave  roll,"  a 
new  feature,  has  made  it  easy  to  produce 
many  effects  usually  done  by  the  geometric 
lathe.  From  the  character  of  some  of  the 
specimens  we  judge  the  machine  useful  to  the 
process  worker,  since  it  is  capable  of  perform- 
ing much  of  the  retouching  on  the  plate  which 
is  now  done  by  hand.  It  can  also  tint  skies, 
backgrounds,  and  water,  with  straight  or  va- 
ried lines,  much  better  and  more  cheaply  than 
by  hand. 

The  catalogue  will  be  found  interesting  to 
all  engraveis.  process  w  rKtr;  ai  d  .  ho- 
tographers.  A  copy  can  be  obtained  from 
Jno.  Royle  &  Sons,  Paterson,  N.  J.,  for  the 
asking. 


The  new  Imperial  Meter  introduced  by  G. 
Gennert,  of  New  York,  is  the  simplest  and 
most  convenient  meter  on  the  actinomcter 
plan  we  have  yet  seen.  In  the  form  of  a  neat 
little  vest-pocket  book,  it  opens  up  ancl  the 
actinometer  time  is  obtained  on  a  piece  of  sen- 
sitive paper,  and  one  movement  of  the  single 
^lide  gives  the  correct  time  for  exposure 
with  any  stop.  It  is  applicable  to  all  lenses, 
the  U.  S.  as  well  as  the  F.  numbers  being 
shown  on  the  meter. 

The  price  of  the  Imperial  Meter,  complete 
with  sensitive  paper  and  a  speed  card  of  all 
the  popular  plates  and  films,  is  only  fifty 
cents.  We  have  used  one  under  varied  con- 
ditions and  can  speak  for  its  accuracy  and 
convenience. 


If  you  are  looking  for  a  shutter  that  is 
silent  you  cannot  do  better  than  get  into  com- 
munication with  the  Kalamazoo  Shutter  Co., 
of  Kalamazoo,  Mich,  manufacturers  of  Root's 
Silento  Shutter. 

We  recently  had  an  opportunity  of  working 
one  of  their  latest  shutters.  It  is  exceedingly 
quick  and  easy  in  its  action  and  absolutely 
noiseless  and  possesses  all  the  good  points 
claimed  for  it. 
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TRADE  NOTES 


Negatives  Wanted.— The  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Optical  Company  announce  that  they  arc  de- 
sirous of  securing  views  of  famous  places  in 
the  United  States  and  Canada  and  will  pay 
$3.00  each  for  negatives  made  with  any  of 
their  anastigmat  lenses,  that  is,  with  the  Baufch 
&  Lomb-Zeiss  Unar,  Tessar,  Protar  Ila,  IV, 
V,  VII,  Vila,  and  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Plas- 
tigmat. 

The  views  may  be  of  famous  buildings, 
churches,  statues,  monuments,  of  well-known 
objects  in  nature,  as  the  Grand  Canon  of 
Arizona,  Yosemite  Valley,  anything  that  is 
renowned  in  history,  poem  or  story.  This 
would  naturally  exclude  subjects  which,  in- 
teresting and  picturesque  in  themselves,  have 
only  a  local  value,  as  a  library  or  government 
building  in  some  city  or  town. 

Interior  views  also  will  be  accepted,  but 
there  must  be  some  interest  other  than  purely 
local  connection  with  the  place. 

The  negatives  are  to  be  no  larger  than  5x7 
and  no  smaller  than  3%xs%^  Prints  may  be 
submitted  to  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical 
Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  at  any  time,  the 
sooner  the  better.  They  reserve  the  right 
to  accept  or  reject  any  or  all  prints  submitted 
and  in  the  event  of  the  purchase  of  negatives 
to  use  them  in  any  way  they  choose  for  pur- 
poses of  general  publicity. 

Prints  should  be  plainly  marked  upon  the 
back  with  full  data,  including  subject  of  pic- 
ture, name  of  lens,  size,  stop,  time  of  expo- 
sure, name  and  address  of  sender. 


From  the  Hyatt  Supply  Co.,  of  St.  Louis, 
Mo.,  we  have  just  received  a  copy  of  their 
new  catalogue  No.  17.  For  general  complete- 
ness and  typographical  display  we  have  not 
seen  its  equal.  The  illustrations  are  especially 
good  and  in  this  respect  take  the  catalogue 
out  of  the  beaten  track. 

Two  hundred  pages  cover  the  field  of  pho- 
tographic supplies  in  a  very  thorough  manner 
and  are  arranged  with  every  regard  for  the 
photographer's  convenience. 

No  expense  has  been  spared  in  the  produc- 
tion, so  that  it  cannot  be  sent  out  indiscrim- 
inately, but  a  request  accompanied  by  five 
two-cent  stamps  to  cover  the  cost  of  for- 
warding will  secure  a  copy.  It  is  well  worth 
writing  for. 


The  Wollensak  Optical  Co.,  of  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  so  long  known  as  manufacturers  of 
high-grade  shutters  and  lenses,  have  just  is- 
sued an  interesting  and  handsome  catalogue 
giving  particulars  and  prices  of  their  shutters 
and  lenses. 

The  excellent  reproductions  of  some  of  the 
work  made  with  their  lenses  add  very  much  to 


the  attractiveness  of  the  catalogue.  Profes- 
sional photographers  who  are  thinking  of  a 
new  lens  will  do  well  to  investigate  the  Royal 
Portrait  Lens  at  F.  3.8  and  Series  A  Lens 
at  F.  5.  They  are  being  used  in  some  of  the 
best  studios  with  highly  satisfactory  results. 
The  catalogue  describes  them  and  can  be  ob- 
tained for  the  asking. 


We  are  in  receipt  of  an  advance  circular 
announcing  the  American  Annual  for  1907 — 
the  twenty-second  consecutive  number,  and 
said  to  be  better  than  ever. 

There  are  to  be  over  three  hundred  illus- 
trations, including  twenty-four  full-page  color 
illustrations.  Geo.  Murphy,  Inc.,  New  York, 
are  the  exclusive  selling  agents. 


"Haufp  on  Modern  Deveopers"  is  the  title 
of  a  new  instruction  book  issued  by  G.  Gen- 
nert,  the  American  agent  for  the  J.  Hauff  Co.'s 
specialties.  It  is  a  useful  little  book  of  some 
eighty  pages,  giving  much  general  information 
on  Exposure,  Development,  the  Dry  Plate, 
Stand  or  Tank  Development,  besides  many 
new  formulae  for  working  metol,  ortol,  pjrrol 
and  the  other  well-known  developers  manu- 
factured by  this  firm.  Copies  will  be  mailed 
on  request  by  G.  Gennert,  New  York  and 
Chicago. 


"The  Year  Book  of  Photography,"  the 
forty-seventh  volume  of  this  interesting  and 
practical  photographic  annual,  is  just  re- 
ceived from  the  American  agent,  G.  Gennert, 
New  York,  and  as  usual  is  ^ull  of  much  prac- 
tical matter,  including  full  and  instructive 
papers  on  the  Bromide  Process,  Gaslight 
Papers,  the  Platinotype  Process,  the  new  Oil 
Process  and  Ozotype. 

The  price  of  the  book  in  paper  covers  is 
fifty  cents,  and  we  understand  that  the  supply 
is  limited.  If  you  wish  to  secure  a  copy  send 
in  your  order  now.  The  book  is  a  mine  of 
useful  information  and  worth  many  times  its 
price. 


The  Mirmont  Photo  Paper  Co.  had  just 
gotten  their  new  factory  in  San  Francisco 
completed  when  the  earthquake  came  and 
destroyed  the  entire  plant.  They  have  since 
constructed  one  of  the  largest  photographic 
paper  plants  in  the  country — this  time  in  New 
York— and  within  the  next  few  weeks  will 
place  on  the  market  a  complete  line  of  plati- 
num, gelatine  p.  o.  p.,  developing  and  bromide 
papers. 
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EDITOR'S  TABLE 


"Natural-Color  Photography,"  by  Dr.  E. 
Konig.  Translated  from  the  German,  with 
additions,  original  tests,  and  experiments,  by 
E,  J.  Wall.  Color  plates  and  diagrams.  Cloth, 
$i.oo.     Tennant  and  Ward,  New  York. 

Photography  in  natural  colors  is  a  magic 
phrase  and  means  many  different  things.  Hun- 
dreds of  methods  and  processes  have  been 
introduced,  patented  and  exploited  under  this 
title,  all  claiming  to  feive  photographs  in  the 
colors  of  nature  (more  or  less).  As  those  at 
all  interested  in  the  subject  know,  verj'  few 
of  the  methods  thus  far  published  are  suf- 
ficiently simple  or  practical  to  be  worth  ex- 
perimenting with.  During  the  last  few  years, 
however,  other  methods  have  been  pushed 
towards  perfection,  so  that  now  we  have  a 
process  which  will  bring  results  with  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  care.  Then  there  are  many 
other  methods  which  are  of  great  interest  and 
have  possible  commercial  applications.  Thus, 
at  the  present  time,  we  have  in  London  and 
Berlin  portrait  studios  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  making  of  portraits  in  colors  direct  from 
life.  Dr.  Konig's  book,  of  which  the  volume 
here  noticed  is  an  English  translation  with 
much  original  matter,  has  had  a  widfe  cir- 
culation in  Europe. 

Its  introduction  to  English  readers  by  Mr. 
E.  J.  Wall  is  a  matter  for  congratulation. 
Mr,  Wall  being  perhaps  the  best  fitted  of 
present-day  workers  to  revise  Konig's  work 
and  put  it  into  practical  shape  for  the  Eng- 
lish reader.  The  volume  gives  practical  work- 
ing instructions  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
take  up  any  of  the  practical  processes  on  col- 
ored photography;  and,  second,  it  gives  the 
theorist  and  experimenter  the  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  what  has  been  achieved  in  the 
near  past — knowledge  on  which  further  re- 
search may  be  based. 

This  first  English  edition  is  translated  from 
the  second  and  materially  cut  edition  of  the 
German  work  and  is  revised  by  Dr.  Konig  as 
well  as  the  translator.  It  is,  therefore,  com- 
plete and  in  touch  with  the  very  latest  devel- 
opments up  to  the  date  of  publication.  We 
commend  it  to  our  readers  with  every  confi- 
dence. 


W«  are  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  W.  S.  Lively's 
efforts  towards  raising  the  photographer  to  a 
higher  standard  are  being  appreciated,^  as 
shown  by  the  letter  of  thanks  for  his  services 
from  the  officers  of  the  Indiana  Association, 
which  we  print. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Lively,  McMinnville,  Tenn. 

Dear  Mr.  Lively:  We,  the  undersigned, 
officers  of  the  Indiana  Association  of  Photog- 
raphers, desire  to  express  our  appreciation 
for  services  rendered  by  you  in  superintending 
the   classes   of   instruction   and   directing   the 


educational  features  of  our  twelfth  annual 
convention,  held  at  Winona  Lake,  in  our 
Daguerre  Memorial  Institute,  July  pth  to  I2th, 
inclusive,  as  an  evidence  of  which  the  Asso- 
ciation has  unanimously  elected  you  to  the 
office  of  Sueprintendent  of  Classes  for  our 
next  annual  convention  of  1907. 

We  are  much  pleased,  indeed,  with  the  work 
you  have  done,  and  feel  that  the  success  of 
the  convention,  in  a  large  measure,  has  been 
due  to  your  efforts. 

Thanking  you  for  3rour  valuable  assistance 
and  trusting  that  you  will  again  favor  us  next 
year,  we  are, 

Cordially  and  fraternally  yours, 
J.  O.  Cammack,  First  Vice-President 
H.  E.  Koch,  Second  Vice-President. 
W.  E.  ViLMER,  Secretary. 
Geo.  W.  Smith,  Treasurer. 
G.  E.  HousER,  President. 

We  also  congratulate  Mr.  Lively  on  hav- 
ing secured  a  blue  ribbon  of  the  Salon  at  the 
National  Convention,  with  his  fine  study  which 
is  reproduced  in  this  issue. 


In  our  next  issue  we  will  print  an  inter- 
esting and  practical  paper  on  the  preparation 
of  "Gaslight  Emulsions  for  Plates  and  Paper," 
by  A.  J.  Jarman.  The  great  popularity  of  pa- 
pers of  the  Velox  class  makes  it  a  matter  of 
interest  to  the  professional  photographer  to 
know  how  gaslight  papers  and  plates  are  made. 


The  Third  American  Photographic  Salon 
will  be  held  during  1906  and  1907  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Pittsburg,  Min- 
neapolis, San  Francisco,  Providence  and  To- 
ronto. All  pictures  are  to  go  before  a  selec- 
tion committee  ol  twenty-three  photographers, 
after  which  six  painters  will  make  a  further 
selection  from  the  thousand  frames  or  so 
picked  out  by  the  photographic  committee. 
The  painters  are  John  W.  Alexander,  Joseph 
R.  Woodwell,  Martin  Borgord,  H.  L.  Hilde- 
brandt,  George  Sotter,  and  J.  E.  Laboureur. 
The  selection  committee  is  composed  as  fol- 
lows: Curtis  Bell  (chairman),  Walter  Mar- 
shall Clute,  Sara  Holm,  Adolph  Petzold,  Vir- 
ginia Prall,  Helen  P.  Gatch,  William  H.  Phil- 
lips, John  Chislett,  J.  P.  Hodgins,  Thomas 
A.  Morgan,  Oscar  Maurer,  Wendell  G.  Cor- 
thell,  J.  H.  Field,  James  E.  Underbill,  Clar- 
ence^ M.  Rodgers,  Nellie  Coutant,  Carl  Rau, 
Louis  Flecken stein,  William  H.  Zerbe,  Jr., 
Philip  B.  Warren,  W.  Parrish,  H.  W.  Minns, 
and  R.  L.  Sleeth,  Jr.  A  list  of  -local  juries 
and  all  further  particulars  can  be  had  from 
R  L.  Sleeth,  Jr.,  1120  Wood  Street,  Wilkins- 
burg,  Pa. 
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From  the  Artura  Photo  Paper  Co.  we  have 
just  received  a  copy  of  the  great  song  hit  of 
the  Convention— the  wonderfully  popular 
"We're  Here  Because  We're  Here."  arranged 
for  solo  and  quartet  by  Carl  E.  Ackerman  and 
dedicated  to  President-elect  Van  DeVcnter. 
We  understand  that  arrangements  for  bands 
and  orchestras  are  now  in  preparation. 

If  anyone  who  atfcnded  the  Convention  has 
by  any  possible  chance  forgotten  the  words 
or  music  of  this  masterpiece  the  Artura  Paper 
Co.,  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  will  doubtless  be 
glad  to  supply  a  copy. 

The  second  annual  photographic  exhibition 
of  the  Photographic  Section  of  the  Academy 
of  Science  and  Art  of  Pittsburg  will  be  held 
in  this  city  during  November,  1906.  Pictures 
will  be  accepted  in  two  classes:  Pictorial  and 
General.  All  work  entered  for  the  Pictorial 
Class  will  be  judged  by  a  jury  of  painters. 
The  General  Class  will  comprise  examples  of 
work  shown  for  its  technical  qualities;  pho- 
tographs by  artificial  light,  photography  as 
applied  to  industrial  and  educational  purposes, 
historical   record  work,   etc. 

Prospectus  and  entry  form  can  be  had  on 
application  to  the  Secretary.     This  exhibition 
will  be  open  to  all  photographic  workers. 
J.   M.   Conner,  Secretary, 
Shetland  and  Finney  Aves.,  Pittsburg,  Pa. 


The  ninth  annual  convention  of  the  Pho- 
tographers' Association  of  Texas  was  held  at 
Austin,  September  4,  5  and  6.  The  meetings 
were  well  attended  and  the  convention  was  a 
decided  success.     The  prize-winners  were: 

Genre  Class — ^First:  J.  M.  Brodie,  Co- 
manche, The  Fell  Trophy  was  awarded  to 
L.  T.   Powell,   San  Antonio. 

Class  A — First,  gold  medal :  M.  E.  Sanders, 
Waco.  Class  B — First,  gold  medal:  F.  M. 
Boyd,  Gainesville.  Class  C — First,  gold  medal : 
J.  M.  Brodie,  Comanche.  View  Class — First, 
gold  medal,  R.  T.  Jones,  Denton.  The  prize 
for  the  neatest  display  went  to  J.  B.  Dixon, 
Dalhart,  who  also  secured  a  silver  medal  in 
Class  C. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  F.  Voorhees,  Dallas; 
First  Vice-President,  M.  E.  Sanders;  Second 
Vice-President,  Miss  Mabel  Gray,  Denton; 
Secretary,  A.  L.  Blanchard,  Hillsboro;  Treas- 
urer, Bert  Williams,  Denton.  The  1907  meet- 
ing will  be  held  in  Dallas. 


Messrs.  Tennant  and  Ward,  287  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York,  advise  us  that  the  follow- 
ing new  editions  and  new  books  are  now 
ready.  Some  of  these  have  been  out  of  print 
and  unobtainable  for  months  and  their  re- 
appearance will  be  welcomed.  Students  who 
have  attempted  to  procure  copies  have  found 
this  impossible. 


Color-Correct  Photography.  By  T.  Thorne 
aaker.  The  latest  and  in  many  ways  the  most 
practical  handbook  on  orthochromatic  photog- 
raphy.    Price,  50  cents. 

The  Photographic  Picture  Post-Card.  By 
Ward  and  Wall.  The  first  edition  of  this,  the 
only  book  on  the  subject,  was  exhausted  a 
few  days  after  publication.  It  gives  all  known 
methods  of  making  photographic  post-cards, 
and  also  deals  with  this  popular  hobby  from 
the  mdustrial  side.     Price,  50  cents. 

Magnesium  Light  Photography.  By  F.  J. 
Mortimer.  This  is  at  present  the  only  book 
available  which  deals  with  flashlight  photog- 
raphy. It  gives  actual  methods  of  a  practical 
worker,  with  many  diagrams  and  illustrations. 
Price,  50  cents. 

.  Townsend's  Chemistry  for  Photographers 
has  now  reached  its  fifth  edition  and  may  fairly 
be  regarded  as  a  standard  text-book  on  pho- 
tographic chemicals.  The  new  edition  is  con- 
siderably revised  and  enlarged.  Price,  50 
cents. 

Photo  Enamels.  From  the  French  of  Rene 
de  Heliecourt.  Practical  methods  of  making 
photographic  enamels,  often  spoken  of  as 
"ceramics,"  with  working  formulae  and  in- 
structions.    Price,  $1.25. 

Figures,  Facts  and  Formulae.  A  reference 
book  of  classified  usefulness  fully  described 
by  this  title.     Price,  50  cents. 

Finishing  the  Negative.  A  cyclopedic  treat- 
ise on  all  the  processes  between  fixing  the 
negative  and  printing.     Price,  $1.25. 

Elementary  Telephotography.  By  E.  Mar- 
riage. The  standard  work  on  this  subject 
Price,  $1.75. 

With  the  above  note  comes  a  new  edition 
of  Messrs.  Tennant  and  Ward's  Classified  List 
of  Books  on  Photography,  a  very  handy  liist, 
giving  the  titles  of  all  the  books  in  print 
August,  1906,  with  descriptive  matter  and 
prices. 


The  Birmingham  (England)  Photographic 
Society  hold  their  twenty-second  annual  ex- 
hibition February  23  to  March  2,  1907,  and 
with  a  view  to  making  it  international  in 
character  are  inviting  photographers  from  all 
countries  to  send  in  work. 

There  will  be  three  open  classes:  (i)  Pic- 
tures, any  size  or  subject;  (2)  Lantern  slides, 
and  (3)  Scientific  photographs.  The  awards 
will  be  silver  and  bronze  medals  in  each  class. 
The  decision  of  the  judges  to  be  final. 

Pictures  must  reach  Birmingham  not  later 
than  February  i,  and  should  be  addressed  to 
Lewis  Lloyd,  Norwich  Union  Chambers,  Con- 
greve  Street,  Birmingham,  England,  who  will 
be  glad  to  furnish  entry  forms  and  any  further 
particulars. 
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BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Almost  forty  years  ago  we  were  pres- 
ent and  assisted  at  the  birth  of  the  Na- 
tional Photographic  Association  of  the 
United  States — the  forerunner  of  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America. 
We  printed  a  full  report  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  first  convention,  held  in  Bos- 
ton in  1869.  Every  important  event  and 
many  schemes,  promising  and  otherwise, 
have  been  written  up  in  these  pages  and 
for  over  forty  years  this  magazine  has 
spent  time,  energy  and  money  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  photography  and 
professional  photographers.  There  are 
times,  however,  when  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  warn  the  photographer  against 
taking  a  step  that  would  undo  much  of 
the. good  work  already  accomplished  for 
the  advancement  of  the  profession. 

The  question  of  a  National  Academy 
of  Photography  is  being  forced  to  the 
front.  The  Photographers'  Association 
of  America  at  its  last  convention  passed 
a  resolution  empowering  its  President  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  consider  the  crea- 
tion of  such  an  institution  and  to  draw  up 
a  working  plan.  Knowing  President 
Ream's  enthusiasm  in  the  matter  we  an- 
ticipate prompt  action. 

Such  an  Academy  is  a  matter  of  vital 
concern  to  the  American  photographer 
and   to  this   magazine  as  affecting  the 


status  of  its  readers  everywhere.  What 
the  photographer  wants  and  will  have  is 
for  the  photographer  to  say.  What  this 
magazine  has  to  say  for  or  against  a  na- 
tional academy  is,  obviously,  said  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  craft,  which  we  are 
all  desirous  of  advancing  in  the  public 
esteem. 

A  magazine  in  touch  with  its  readers 
should  reflect  their  opinions  in  its  pages, 
and  before  committing  ourselves  to  any 
expression  of  opinion  in  so  important  a 
matter  we  formulated  four  questions  on 
the  advisability  of  such  an  academy. 
These  queries  were  submitted  to  one  hun- 
dred of  the  most  representative  men  in 
the  craft  throughout  the  country.  The 
questions  and  replies  will  be  found  on 
another  page  of  this  issue.  Almost  all 
the  replies  received  were  favorable  to 
the  idea  of  some  such  institution  but  the 
significant  fact  should  not  be  overlooked 
that  amongst  the  replies  received  we  do 
not  find  a  word  from  such  men  as 
Strauss,  Stein,  Steichen,  MacDonald, 
Hollinger,  Garo,  Parkinson  or  Pierce. 
Yielding  to  none  in  our  admiration  and 
appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  men 
whose  replies  we  print,  we  contend  that 
an  attempt  to  found  a  National  Academy 
without  the  hearty  support  and  co-opera- 
tion of  workers  such  as  those  named — 
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who  are  admittedly  at  the  head  and  front 
of  the  craft — is  doomed  to  failure. 

An  Academy  can  only  be  an  academy 
in  fact  and  carry  weight  and  authority  so 
long  as  the  great  body  on  the  outside  has 
confidence  in  the  few  who  are  to  be 
elected  to  the  distinction.  The  possibil- 
ity that  there  may  be  better  men  outside 
the  academy  than  are  in  it  will  defeat  en- 
tirely the  object  in  view.  Water  will 
only  rise  to  its  own  level  and  an  academy 
starting  with  the  best  men  on  the  outside 
would  never  succeed  in  getting  them  in 
later.  It  would  be  a  greater  distinction 
to  be  on  the  outside. 

Another  point  of  pertinent  interest 
in  any  movement  of  this  sort  is  the  ten- 
dency during  the  last  few  years  towards 
union  and  co-operation,  the  division  of 
state  associations  into  sections  and  sub- 
divisions, the  bringing  together  into 
closer  union  the  men  of  each  section  for 
mutual  help  and  support  on  a  basis  of 
equality.  An  academy  that  would  select 
men  from  the  section  organizations  and 
set  them  apart  is  at  once  going  to  create 
class  'distinction  and  destroy  the  feeling 
of  equality  which  is  being  built  up. 

A  National  Academy  implies  a  body  of 
the  best  photographers  in  the  country. 
A  photographer  is  "one  skilled  in  taking 
photographs." 

Are  all  the  people  "skilled  in  taking 
photographs''  members  of  the  Photog- 
raphers' Association  of  America?  Are 
all  photographers  included  in  the  ranks 
of  professional  photography?  In  the 
public  mind  photography  stands  for 
something  more  than  the  making  of  por- 


traits under  a  skylight  and  any  effort  to 
make  a  National  Academy  out  of  the 
membership  of  the  Photographers'  As- 
sociation of  America — even  if  it  did  con- 
tain every  professional  photographer  in 
the  country — is  bound  to  defeat  the  ob- 
ject in  view. 

Perhaps  the  title  under  which  the 
scheme  is  at  present  known  is  unfortu- 
nate and  somewhat  misleading.  This  is  a 
detail  that  can  be  corrected  at  a  later  date, 
but  will  it  not  create  a  prejudicial  im- 
pression which  may  be  difficult  to  remove 
later? 

We  are  emphatically  in  favor  of  any 
scheme  that  will  advance  the  professional 
photographer  in  the  public  estimation 
and  will  do  all  in  our  power  in  the  fut- 
ure, as  in  the  past  to  forward  the  best  in- 
terests of  professional  photography.  But 
we  do  not  think  that  the  time  has  come 
when  a  resolution  "carried"  by  less  than 
three  hundred  professional  photogra- 
phers can  bring  into  existence  a  National 
Academy  of  Photography  which  "will 
settle  with  the  voice  of  authority,  the 
standard  of  art  in  photography"  or  that 
will  add  to  the  dignity  or  standing  of  the 
men,  who  by  their  work  and  reputation, 
are  entitled  to  become  members  of  such 
an  academy. 

There  remains  yet  much  to  be  done  by 
the  photographer,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, through  his  existing  associa- 
tions in  raising  the  average  of  photog- 
raphy before  we  can  hope  for  a  founda- 
tion broad  and  deep  enough  on  which  to 
build  a  National  Academy  of  Photogra- 
phy worthy  of  the  name. 
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A  LETTER  FROM  CHARLES  W.  HEARN. 


Editor,  Wilson's  Photographic  Mag- 
azine. 
Dear  Sir  :  I  have  yours  of  recent  date 
reminding  me  of  my  promise  to  write  in 
relation  to  the  National  Academy  of  Pho- 
tography. 


I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  your 
readers  are  conversant  with  the  proceed- 
ings at  the  National  Convention  which 
led  up  to  this  matter.  It  may  not,  how- 
ever, be  amiss  to  state  that  my  engage- 
ment of  Mr.  Cummings  to  present  this 
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matter  to  our  members  was  not  any  hast- 
ily conceived  idea  but  was  the  outcome  of 
several  years  rather  close  connection,  in 
one  way  or  another  with  various  associa- 
tion affairs.  The  conviction  was  forced 
upon  me  that  an  academy  was  the  only 
solution  to  the  many  perplexing  questions 
that  beset  us  on  every  hand. 

The  remedial  advantages  of  such 
would  be  of  incalcuable  value  to  all  as- 
sociation men,  and  equally  so,  to  those 
who  never  attend  conventions  but  who 
are  possessed  with  the  highest  ideals  for 
the  destiny  of  photography,  and  of  a 
conscientious  desire  to  advance  in  their 
work,  and  honestly  merit  the  approba- 
tion of  a  discerning  public. 

The  welfare  of,  and  interest  in  our 
professional  brotherhood,  is  peculiarly 
the  result  of  our  association  life.  It  en- 
genders a  broad  sympathy,  a  universal 
desire  to  aid  each  other.  By  the  union 
of  these  masses  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  at  their  local  conventions,  with 
occasional  of  their  representative  men  at 
the  National  Association  every  year  or 
so,  any  movement  that  would  be 
taken  up  by  the  P.  A.  of  A.  and 
then  receive  the  sanction  of  these 
men,  as  did  this  National  Academy 
idea,  can  always  be  depended  upon 
as  being  eventually  approved  by  all  as- 
sociations. To  be  approved  and  sup- 
ported by  them  means  practically  the 
solid  support  of  photographers  every- 
where. 

It  is  of  course  well  known  by  frequent- 
ers of  photographic  conventions  that 
there  has  always  been  much  trouble  ex- 
perienced in  our  not  having  any  authori- 
tative standard  for  the  judgment  of  the 
exhibits,  and  he  who  sends  pictures 
which  are  turned  down  by  one  set  of 
judges  may  fare  much  better  with  a  diff- 
erent jury.  So  well  is  this  understood 
by  some  of  our  wily  exhibitors,  that  they 
frequently  make  plays  to  the  known  taste 
of  certain  men  who  they  think  are  likely 
to  be  selected  as  jurors,  and  I  have 
known  them  to  hit  it  fairly  correctly  on 
several  occasions. 


The  judgment  of  pictures  by  "eye- 
sight" rather  than  by  careful  study,  has 
caused  the  persistence  of  working  so 
many  points  for  that  or  the  other,  or  bi 
the  percentage  plan,  which  is,  after  all, 
valueless  as  regards  real  merit  acceptable 
everywhere,  being  good  only  for  that  one 
exhibition.  We  need  a  definite  and  gen- 
erally accepted  standard,  and  this  can 
only  be  given  by  an  Academy,  and  with 
the  status  of  the  photographic  art  defined. 

Our  National  and  State  Conventions 
may  be  compared  to  a  helpless  ship  at 
sea  drifting  first  one  way  and  then 
another.  Year  after  year  passes  with 
their  carrying  large  or  small  numbers  of 
photographers  on  their  annual  educa- 
tional and  vacation  trips,  with  no  idea  of 
what  port  they  are  bound  for.  They 
know  not  whether  it  should  be  Port  Pic- 
torial or  Port  Technical;  Port  Artist 
Painter  or  Port  Fuzzy ;  Port  Freak ;  Port 
Sharp  or  Port  Detail.  They  look  for 
their  big  ship,  the  one  which  always  has 
the  crowd,  and  where  their  "big"  broth- 
ers are  likely  to  be,  to  see  what  port  she 
is  making  for,  and  find  the  same  element 
of  uncertainty  prevailing  there  as  else- 
where. They  look  to  their  various  lead- 
ers, for  inspiration,  with  little  better  suc- 
cess, for  they  are  usually  either  vacillat- 
ing or  weakly  disagreeing  as  to  Port 
Artist  Painter,  Port  Technique  and  the 
next  moment  urging  Port  Artisto,  Port 
Angelo,  etc.  The  usual  radical  or  two 
are  there  but  as  they  talk  loud,  have  pi- 
ratical hats,  wear  women's  ribbons  for 
neck  ties  and  have  strange  ideas,  they 
are  afraid  to  follow  their  advice,  not 
being  altogether  sure  of  their  sanity. 
They  hear  them  advocating  Port  Very 
Low  Tone,  which  they  think  is  down  on 
the  muddy  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and 
deride  Port  High  which  many  of  the  boys 
like,  as  it  is  always  bright  and  sunny  and 
everything  can  be  seen  so  distinctly. 

On  the  sterns  of  these  ships  are  no' 
names  but  letters  such  as  P.  A.  N.  E. ;  P. 
P.  S.  of  N.  Y. ;  P.  A.  of  P. ;  O.  and  M.  P. 
A.  etc.,  while  the  letters  P.  A.  of  A.  is  on 
that  of  the  largest  of  all.    At  their  vari- 
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ous  top  masts  may  be  seen  their  flags 
and  painted  thereon  41  Gold,  Silver  and 
Bronze  medals, — $5  $i8,  $10,  $15  and  $20 
per  dozen.  General  Class  Certificates, — 
80  per  cent.,  Diamond  Badges,  etc.,  while 
it  is  upon  their  steamer  alone  do  we  see 
any  names,  of  which  the  most  prominent 
are  Goerz  Cup,  Slater  Trophy,  Morrison 
Prize,  Luxo  Prize,  etc.  There  are  fifteen 
or  twenty  of  these  vessels,  and  they  carry 
in  the  aggregate  a  big  mass  of  people, 
who  while  seemingly  the  equal  of  any- 
body on  God's  footstool,  are  also  amongst 
the  most  peculiarly  unfortunate  known 
to  exist. 

These  men  and  women,  for  they  rep- 
resent both  classes,  are  the  devotees  of 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  useful  arts 
known  to  man.  They  are  a  class  pos- 
sessed of  much  ideality  and  with  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  united  with 
a  strong  desire  to  obtain  both  in  their 
work  and  to  excel  in  the  practice  in  their 
vocation,  but  they  have  no  knowledge  of 
where  to  go  for  much  needed  informa- 
tion. 

They  seem  and  must  be  patient,  since 
year  after  year,  they  take  their  little 
cruise  to  nowhere,  only  to  drift  about  as 
before,  with  the  same  lack  of  decision, 
seemingly  unconscious  of  their  plight  but 
doubtless  by  now  thinking  it  the  proper 
thing  to  do. 

This  state  of  affairs,  a  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  a  definite  aim  in  their  work,  of 
how  to  ever  attain  it,  or  even  see  its  de- 
sirability, is  what  renders  the  plight 
really  pitiful  in  contrast  to  the  decisive 
steps  taken  by  followers  of  other  arts. 
Among  the  photographers  are  many  who 
wish  to  set  it  right,  who  are  tired  and 
disgusted  with  the  state  in  which  we  are 
in,  not  knowing  which  way  to  turn  or 
whom  to  look  to  for  guidance.  These  are 
l)road  minded  enough  to  be  put  in  the 
vanguard  to  tell  us  what  is  advisable — 
even  his  present  business  competitor,  so 
long  as  the  cause  of  photography  as  an 
art  is  defined  and  its  educational  features 
made  possible  of  advancement. 

Nothing  jars  upon  some  so  much  as 


not  knowing  where  they  are,  others  will 
lay  down  and  go  to  sleep  in  the  middle 
of  the  most  exasperating  conditions  not 
caring  a  rap  and  content  to  let  things 
drift  as  they  are. 

The  hearty  applause  with  which  all 
references  to  the  Academy  were  greeted 
at  the  convention,  shows  it  to  be  most 
popular  with  the  representative  men  from 
all  over  the  States  and  Canada.  This  is 
as  it  should  have  been,  so  that  somehow 
or  other,  there  may  be  evolved  a  better 
understanding  of  what  the  photographic 
art  really  consists,  what  it  means,  its  des- 
tiny and  where  it  belongs. 

We  need  an  understanding  whether 
this  art  should  be  patterned  after  that  of 
the  painters  and  whether  the  occasional 
claim  of  some  of  them,  that  we  can  never 
be  big  like  them,  is  peradventure,  eter- 
nally correct.  Whether  the  limitations  of 
the  camera,  or  its  domination  is  a  disad- 
vantage or  the  contrary. 

We  want  to  know  if  a  great  deal  of  the 
claim  of  some  artists  that  we  are  ever- 
lastingly damned  from  ever  laying  a 
worthy  claim  to  art,  since  we  are  photog- 
raphers is  not  all  "tommy  rot." 

The  standard  of  photography  must  be 
defined,  its  position  determined,  its  edu- 
cational features  promulgated.  This  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  America 
has  determined  must  be  done,  and  its 
president  calls  upon  all  photographers, 
whether  they  be  members  of  this  or  other 
associations,  or  not,  to  give  the  move- 
ment that  great  power  and  impetus  which 
this  loyal  support  would  accomplish. 
Even  if  the  reader  is  not  an  association 
man,  as  long  as  he  is  interested  in  up- 
lifting photography,  and  cherishes  the 
affection  he  must  have  for  it  if  engaged 
in  its  pursuit,  your  moral  support  is  of 
immense  value  to  the  ultimate  shaping 
of  public  opinion  to  its  favorable  recog- 
nition. Whoever  may  be  the  Fellows  of 
the  Academy  finally  selected  let  us  all  be 
so  broad  as  not  to  think  that  because  we 
do  not  approve  of  some  possible  member 
that  he  should  not  be  there.    While  this 
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may  be  our  opinion  it  may  not  be  that  of 
others. 

The  conditions  above  cited,  inclusive 
of  others  not  mentioned,  and  creative  of 
a  chaos  under  which  we  have  always 
labored,  has  not  continued  to  this  day, 
without  several  efforts  in  the  past  hav- 
ing been  made  by  some  of  our  most  ear- 
nest men  to  try  and  change  things  for 
the  better.  In  fact  it  is  always  coming 
up  whenever  a  few  of  our  earnest  men 
get  together  and  the  ideals  of  the  art  be- 
come a  subject  of  discussion.  The  Acad- 
emy idea  most  probable  ante-dates  the 
photographic  experience  of  many  of  our 
brightest  young  men  of  to-day. 

It  nearly  became  an  accomplished  fact 
as  the  result  of  a  meeting  of  some  forty 
or  fifty  of  our  leading  men  at  Cleron  in 
1896  or  1897.  What  killed  the  idea  at 
that  time,  was,  I  believe,  the  feeling  en- 
gendered by  some  personal  illusions 
among  those  present  which  although  no 
sooner  uttered  than  repented  of,  yet  the 
mischief  was  done.  This  is,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  The  exact  nature  of  the  re- 
marks and  the  personalities  I  have  stu- 
diously avoided  ascertaining.  There 
have  also  been  smaller  meetings  of  more 
recent  date. 

Experience  teaches  us  much  and  is 
more  valuable  than  we  think.  Some- 
times the  greatest  good  results  from  the 
former  failures.  The  seriously  obstruct- 
ive difficulties  are  more  wisely  handled 
from  the  non-success  of  our  previous  ef- 
forts, even  if  our  knowledge  of  the  same 
is  only  hearsay.  The  earnest,  persistent 
and  determined  desire  that  spells  success 
in  the  end,  is  obtained  as  much  on  ac- 
count of  these  difficulties  as  by  the  urgent 
necessity  that  impels  us  to  undertake  it. 

It  may  possibly  appear  strange  to 
some,  but  it  is  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  agreement  in  the  past,  the  pres- 
ent and  that  in  the  future,  that  I  see  our 
strongest  hope  of  success  of  the  present 
movement. 

The  magnitude  and  daring  of  the  task 
before  us  is  none  the  less  appreciated, 
because  the  matter  must  of  necessity  be 


aggressively  handled.  It  is  certain  that 
our  committee  entrusted  with  the  han- 
dling of  this  matter  will  in  no  way  be  act- 
uated by  any  other  feeling  than  that  of 
sincere  regret,  that  the  honorable  body 
of  men  constituting  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design  and  Society  of  American 
Artists,  did  not  recognize  our  just  bid 
for  an  appreciation  of  the  "infant  art  of 
photography." 

This  decision  of  a  most  representative 
body  of  professional  photographers,  who 
in  their  membership  embrace  our  whole 
country  to  create  this  Academy  and  give 
to  it  the  moral  support  of  its  twenty-six 
years  of  honorable  existence,  is  not  done 
in  any  unworthy  spirit,  but  because  we 
honestly  think  that  it  is  right,  that  it  is 
necessary,  that  it  is  pressing. 

This  proposed  academy  must  under  no 
circumstance  be  construed  as  a  personal 
matter  of  the  President  of  the  P.  A.  of 
A. ;  it  is  not.  It  is  that  of  the  Association 
which  he  represents,  brought  up  by  him 
on  the  first  day  in  his  capacity  as  their 
servant  selected  to  look  after  their  wel- 
fare. It  was  presented  to  the  convention 
as  a  matter  of  paramount  interest  over- 
topping: in  importance  all  other  ques- 
tions. The  acceptance  of  the  committee's 
report  in  its  favor  on  the  third  day  of 
the  convention.  It  is  now  an  association 
matter  by  voice  of  the  convention,  whose 
orders  are  to  be  obeyed. 

The  spirit  and  intent  of  the  resolution 
— ^and  of  the  will  of  the  convention,  is 
that  this  committee  to  be  appointed  to 
handle  the  project,  must  make  the  Acad- 
emy an  accomplished  fact,  and  this  will 
be  done  if  the  committee  are  equally 
minded  of  their  instructions. 

That  we  have  in  our  ranks  and  in  pro- 
fessional portraiture,  forceful,  brainy, 
alert,  broad  and  just  men,  big  enough 
and  strong  enough  to  handle  this  assign- 
ment goes  without  saying.  That  we  will 
find  them  so  is  our  wish. 

As  there  are  so  many  things  to  be  con- 
sidered, to  make  this  Academy  strictly 
national  in  its  character,  broad  in  its 
scope  so  as  to  include  all  classes  whose 
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efforts  have  made  and  will  make  the  his- 
tory of  our  art  in  this  country,  we  must 
none  of  us  expect  its  final  accomplish- 
ment by  the  incorporation  of  its  charter 
members  in  too  short  a  time. 
Let  us  all  unite  in  saying  "God  speed 


the  time  when  a  National  Academy  of 
Photography  is  an  accomplished  fact." 
Sincerely  yours, 
Charles  Wesley  Hearn, 

President  of  the  Photoffrsptaen' 
Aaaociation  of  America. 


A    PROFESSIONAL    SYMPOSIUM:     THE    NATIONAL    ACADEMY 

OF   PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The  question  of  the  formation  of  a 
National  Academy  of  Photography  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance  to  the  pro- 
fessional photographer.  To  meet  with 
the  success  necessary  to  its  establishment 
on  a  firm  and  secure  basis  it  must  have 
the  hearty  approval  and  co-operation  of 
all  classes  of  photographers. 

With  a  view  of  getting  the  opinion  of 
the  craft  in  general  we  wrote  to 
one  hundred  representative  photogra- 
phers throughout  the  country  and  below 
we  print  their  replies  in  the  order  re- 
ceived. 

The  questions  were 

1.  Do  you  think  the  formation  of  a  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Photography  desirable? 

2.  Do  you  think  that  such  an  Academy 
would  carry  weight  and  authority,  or  help 
to  settle  finally  the  true  standard  of  art  in 
photography? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  a  National  Academy 
would  bring  into  closer  union  the  best  photog- 
raphers of  the  country,  or  would  it  create 
a  class  distinction  possibly  prejudicial  to  the 
best  interests  of  professional  photographers? 

4.  Would  you  give  your  personal  interest  to 
the  organization  of  uch  an  Academy? 

Geo.  Graham  Holloway,  a  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  and  one  of  the 
directors  of  the  Daguerre  Memorial  In- 
stitute, writes: 

Replying  to  yours  of  recent  date,  regarding 
the  proposed  National  Academy  of  Photog- 
raphy, beg  to  say  that  T  do  not  favor  the  plan 
as   I   now  understand  it. 

I  have  one  suggestion  to  offer,  to  those 
who  are  desirous  of  aiding  in  the  advance 
of  progressive  photography. 

Let  those  who  wish  to  see  photography 
reach  a  high  olane,  turn  their  attention  to 
the  Daguerre  Memorial  Institute,  and  aid  it 
in  every  manner — for  it  is  endeavoring  to  do 
all  and  more  than  the  proposed  Academy. 

Why    start   new    trouble    wnen    we    already 


have  troubles  of  our  own?  We  welcome  all 
into  membership  in  the  Daguerre  Memorial 
Institute,  and  when  one  has  a  portrait  ac- 
cepted, in  said  institute  (permanently),  they 
will  have  gained  honors  higher,  than  any 
Academy  can  bestow  upon  them. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  no  urgent  need  for 
such  a  proposed  National  Academy. 

Alfred  Holden,  Philadelphia,  says  yes 
to  the  first,  second  and  fourth  questions 
and  to  the  first  half  of  the  third  question, 
but  cannot  say  whether  class  prejudices 
would  be  formed  until  he  knows  more  of 
the  proposed  constitutional  elements. 

Louis  F,  Bachrach,  Worcester,  Mass., 
writes : 

I  think  a  National  Academy  would  be  a 
great  thing.  Something  of  that  sort  and  sure 
standard  is  necessary  to  separate  the  two 
classes  of  photographers  that  will  be  created 
under  such  a  condition,  and  to  give  some 
tangible  goal  for  all  to  work  for.  That  goal 
would  be  the  object  in  view  for  those  not  in 
it.    I  would  be  glad  to  help  in  any  way. 

Will  Armstrong  Boston,  Mass.,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Brush  and  Lens 
Club  of  Boston,  writes  No  to  questions  i, 
2  and  4,  and  to  question  3  he  writes :  "I 
wish  a  class  distinction  could  be  made," 
and  goes  on  to  say,  "I  am  tired  of  listen- 
ing to  and  reading  the  egotistical  ideas 
of  such  successful  business  men  as  are 
connected  with  these  academies  and  as- 
sociations. Why  don't  you  publish  some 
sensible  ideas  from  the  minds  of  the  pho- 
tographers who  own  real  estate?" 

Curtis  Bell,  New  York,  founder  of  the 
First  American  Salon  and  President  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Photo- 
graphic Societies,  is  in  hearty  agreement 
with  the  1st,  3rd  and  4th  questions.  Re- 
plying to  the  second  question,  he  does 
not  think  that  the  Academy  would  settle 
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finally  the  true  standard  of  art  in  pho- 
tography unless  the  amateur  photogra- 
phers are  included. 

Walter  A.  Gray,  Memphis,  Tenn.,  a 
well-known  photographer  of  the  South, 
who  has  hitherto  taken  no  part  in  asso- 
ciation matters,  writes : 

I  have  your  favor  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 24  and  have  carefully  noted  what  you 
say  therein.  I  have  also  read  Mr.  Cummings' 
address  as  published  in  the  September  number 
of  Wilson's  Magazine,  and  think  I  have  a 
fair  idea  of  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
association  that  is  proposed  to  be  formed,  all 
of  which  have  my  hearty  approval,  and  I  take 
pleasure  in  assuring  you  that  I  will  be  greatly 
pleased  to  aid  and  assist  in  any  way  in  my 
power  the  formation  and  success  of  such  an 
intitution. 

Since  I  have  been  in  this  business  I  have 
not  paid  very  much  attention  to  associations 
and  the  meetings  of  same,  and  have  never  at- 
tended a  meeting  of  this  kind  at  all,  prefer- 
ing  to  work  out  my  own  salvation  after  my 
own  ideas  and  along  my  own  lines.  Whether 
this  has  been  an  advantage  or  not  is  a  ques- 
tion that  is  hard  to  answer,  but  one  thing 
is  sure  my  work  and  plans  are  original  and 
any  success  I  have  had  is  the  result  of  my 
own  efforts. 

I  believe  now  that  my  reputation  and  stand- 
ing is  such  that  would  put  me  in  a  class  with 
the  leading  men  of  the  profession  in  the  coun- 
try, and  it  is  my  desire  now  to  get  in  ckjser 
touch  with  them,  whereby  in  exchanging 
ideas  my  own  work  may  be  improved,  and 
the  association  which  you  are  contemplating 
forming  will  make,  I  trust,  this  possibility  a 
reality.     Hence,  my  hearty  pledge  of  support. 

W.  K.  Van  DeGrift,  of  Toledo,  Ohio, 
answers  as  follows: 

1.  Not  only  desirable  but  in  my  opinion  a 
necessity. 

2.  I  believe  that  such  an  Academy  is  bound 
to  carry  weight  and  authority  and  would  help 
in  a  great  measure  to  settle  finally  the  true 
standard  of  art  in  photography. 

3.  To  the  first  part  of  this  question  I  should 
say  yes.  To  the  second  I  would  say  that  I 
believe  such  an  Academy  wUl  create  class 
distinction,  but  not  prejudicial  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  professional.  Anything — it 
matters  not  what — that  has  a  tendency  to 
elevate  our  art,  clothe  it  with  greater  dignity 
will  ultimately  better  the  profession  as  a 
whole. 

4.  Yes.  I  should  be  pleased  to  give  my  per- 
sonal interest  to  the  organiaztion  of  such 
an  Academy. 


Geo.  E,  Tingley,  Mystic,  Conn.,  who 
has  carried  off  so  many  distinctions  for 
his  artistic  landscape  work,  replies: 

1.  Yes. 

2.  It  certainly  could  "carry  weight  and  au- 
thority if  wisely  managed. 

3.  A  National  Academy  should  be  a  goal, 
and  every  photographer  should  seek  it  If 
worthy  he  should  be  received  with  open  arms. 
Failure  to  enter  could  hurt  but  the  indi- 
vidual— never  the  Academy. 

4.  Yes. 

The  life  of  an  Academy  would  depend  upon 
equal  rights  to  all,  privileges  to  none. 

S.  W.  Stout,  Paxton,  111.,  President 
of  the  Illinois  Association,  replies  yes  to 
all  questions,  and  goes  on  to  say : 

I  quite  distinctly  remember  this  topic  being 
discussed  and  some  comments  made  on  it,  at 
a   meeting   held   at   the   headquarters   of   the 
State  Associations  at  the  recent  Niagara  Con- 
vention.   And    while    not    having   considered 
this  proposed  Academy  from  its  different  view- 
points, in  as  studious  and  serious  a  manner 
as  one  should  do,  to  have  his  opinions  carry 
much    weight    with    them,    I    will    say    that 
the   formation   of  such  an  Academy,  appeals 
very  strongly,   as  a  factor   in  measuring  the 
Standard  of  Art  in   Photography,  nor  can  I 
see  wherein  it  could  possibly  be  a  factor  in 
creating    class    distinction,    presuming    as    a 
matter  of  fact,  that  its  membership  would  be 
acquired   by   the    rating   method,   that    is    re- 
quiring   every    applicant    for    membership    to 
pass   a  high   standard  of   rating,   of  well   in 
the  90's  out  of  the  possible  100  per  cent.  This 
instead  of  creating  class  distinction,  will  put 
every  photographer  upon  an  even  basis.    And 
I   sincerely  hope  that  there   are   few,   if  any 
of    our    leading    professional    photographers, 
who  are  not  broad  enough,  if  in  seeking  the 
honor     of     membership     in     this     proposed 
Academy,  they   should   fail   on  one  or  more 
occasions  to   obtain   the   required   rating,   but 
that  would  feel  the  necessity  of  renewed  ef- 
forts on  their  part,  to  bring  their  work  to  a 
higher    Art    Standard    and    would    feel    that 
they  were  being  doubly  profited  thereby,  when 
in   the  end  success   crowned  their  efforts.    I 
also  believe  that  it  would  be  a  mighty  factor 
for  the  best  interests  of  our  National  as  well 
as    our    State   Associations,    to    have    three 
judges,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  the  official 
judges  of  the  Academy  to  also  be  the  judges 
rating  all  the  exhibits  in  the  National,  as  well 
as      the      State,      Conventions     thereby      es- 
tablishing   a     standard    by    which     the     rel- 
ative   merit    of    all    work    could  be  judged 
regardless     of     the     section     of     the     coun- 
try    in     which     the     different     conventions 
are  held  and  at  the  same  time  any  exhibitor 
who   has    received    a    rating   of   the    required 
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per  cent,  as  fixed  by  the  Academy,  would  be 
eligible  to  membership  should  he  possess  the 
necessary  moral  qualifications  and  make  appli- 
cation for  it 

E.  £.  Seavy,  New  Castle,  Pa.,  Secre- 
tary of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  replies  to  No. 
I,  "I  do;"  to  No.  2, 

It  will  if  properly  conducted.  No.  3.  It 
would  bring  the  better  photographers  to- 
gether in  a  closer  union  and  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  profession  as  well  as  each 
other.    No.  4.  I  will. 

W.  G.  C.  Kimball,  of  Concord,  N.  H., 
writes : 

Answering  No.  i.  Surely  just  as  much  as 
painting  or  sculpture.  To  No.  2.  Probably 
in  the  end  it  could  be  considered  a  true  and 
final  standard,  but  there  would  be  stormy 
times  in  regard  to  unhung  or  skied  pictures, 
especially  at  first.  To  No.  3.  If  sincerely 
carried  out,  in  competent  hands  it  must  be  of 
great  advantage  to  the  progressive  studio  and 
workers.  To  No.  4.  Yes,  as  much  as  con- 
sistent 

W.  H.  Potter,  Indianapolis,  President 
of  the  Ind.  Photographers'  Association 
and  a  Past  President  of  the  P.  A.  of  A., 
writes : 

No.  I.  Yes,  most*  certainly.  No.  2.  Yes, 
provided,  however,  that  it  be  founded  on 
correct  original  principles  and  official  man- 
aged and  directed  in  accordance  with  true 
standards  of  art  and  to  the  just,  true  and 
equitable  recognition  of  personal  and  profes- 
sional merit  No.  3.  Yes,  to  the  first  alterna- 
tive; and  no  to  the  second.  No.  4.  This  ques- 
tion is  answered  in  the  affirmative  with  fore- 
going. 

Jno.  H.  Kemp,  Scranton,  Pa.,  replies 
at  length  and  makes  some  useful  sug- 
gestions.   We  print  his  remarks  in  full : 

Your  favor  of  September  24  in  regard  to 
establishing  a  National  Academy  of  Photog- 
raphers, as  suggested  by  Mr.  Cummings  at 
the  recent  P.  A.  of  A.  annual  meeting  is  at 
hand.  In  replying,  the  first  answer  that  sug- 
gests itself  to  the  questions  submitted  in  your 
letter  is,  "That  depends" — since  the  value  of 
such  an  institution  would  rest  wholly  upon 
the  men  associated,  the  manner  of  their  selec- 
tion and  their  appreciation  of  the  honor  as 
shown  in  the  subsequent  policy  adopted. 

In  my  view,  such  a  body  should  consist  of 
not  more  than  twenty-five  representative  men, 
twelve,  perhaps,  elected  in  the  first  instance, 
at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.  after 
general  notice  to  the  photographers  through- 
out the  United  States,  and  thirteen  elected 
at  the  next  annual  meeting  under  similar  con- 


ditions; the  body  thereafter  to  be  self  per- 
petuating. It  is,  perhaps,  superfluous  to  re- 
mark that  the  qualifications  for  member  snip 
should  be  moral,  intellectual  and  artistic  emi- 
nence, not  photographic  cleverness.  This  is 
the  crux  of  the  whole  matter.  Unless  that 
subtle  distinction  which  differentiates  a  thor- 
oughly good  photograph  from  a  "picture" 
can  be  recognized  and  emphasized  by  a  Na- 
tional Academy,  such  an  authority  were  bet- 
ter uncreated. 

"Will  such  an  Academy  carry  weight  or 
settle  the  art-status  of  i^notography  ?"  Un- 
questionably, provided  Art  is  the  governing 
ideal  and  not  social  distinction.  The  highest 
office  of  such  an  Academy  should  be  to  estab- 
lish a  standard  of  artistic  quafity  so  just  and 
so  high  as  to  command  the  respect  and  in- 
spire the  ambition  of  every  photographer  to 
attain  the  honor  of  membership. 

I  can  see  no  reason  why  a  National  Acad- 
emy organized  and  conducted  as  outlined 
above,  should  not  bring  the  best  photographers 
into  much  closer  union  than  now  exists,  nor 
can  I  see  that  it  will  create  class  distinction 
prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  pro- 
fessional worker.  Its  office  should  be  to  hold 
up  an  ideal  for  individual,  not  class  endeavor. 

Thanking  you  for  the  privilege  of  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  a  subject  of  such  in- 
terests to  the  fraternity. 

A,  T.  Proctor,  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
Second  Vice-President-elect  of  the  P. 
A.  of  A.,  welcomes  the  idea  and  writes: 

Will  say  in  reply  to  question  No.  i.  That 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  sec  a  National  Acad- 
emy established. 

No.  2.  I  think  undoubtedly  that  it  will  carry 
great  weight  and  will  help  to  settle  the  trac 
standard  of  Art  in  Photography.  Whether 
or  not  the  Painter's  Artists  of  the  countr)^ 
will  agree  that  there  is  Art  in  Photography  or 
not,  that  will  remain  a  question. 

No.  3.  I  think  a  National  Academy  will 
undoubtedly  bring  into  closer  union  the  best 
photographers  of  the  country,  as  it  will  be  as 
an  Academy  of  Artists  the  best  of  its  kind. 
Of  course  there  will  be  lots  of  objections 
by  those  who  would  feel  some  doubt  of  being 
admitted. 

No.  4.  I  would  do  all  I  could  to  help  form 
such  an  Academy. 

IV.  F.  Van  Loo,  Toledo,  Secretary  of 
the  Ohio-Michigan  Association,  is  heart- 
ily in  favor  and  makes  a  suggestion  that 
Andrew  Carnegie  might  be  induced  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  photography.  Mr. 
Van  Loo  replies  to 

No.  I.  I  would  be  heartily  in  favor  of  a 
National  Academy  where  a  standard  might  b* 
set   and  proper   recognition  given.     I  believe 
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it  would  create  a  greater  effort  to  produce 
art  in  our  work  and  by  bringing  such  pictures 
into  prominence  result  in  financial  bemcfit 
to  the  photographer. 

No.  2.  The  public  do  not  judge  their 
photographs  from  the  art  side— but  are  largely 
influenced  by  what  others  say,  therefore  the 
opinion  from  a  National  Academy  would  have 
its  influence. 

No.  3.  Closer  union  ought  to  be  the  result. 

No.  4.  There  are  so  many  better  fitted  that 
I  could  only  offer  to  assist. 

Now  for  some  suggestions.  I  attach  hereto 
two  extracts  from  a  page  in  the  Cosmopoli- 
tan: 

The  reading  capacity  of  the  American  peo- 
ple has  increased  enormously  in  the  last  ten 
years. 

The  average  intelligent  American  home  to- 
day is  taking  Hve  periodicals  where  ten  years 
ago  it  took  only  one. 

All  this  has  been  made  possible  by  the  aid 
of  photography.  The  halt  tone  illustrations 
have  created  the  demand  and  stimulated  a  de- 
sire to  read;  people  hardly  able  to  read  take 
illustrated  magazines,  for  pictures  often  tell 
the  story.  Carnegie  is  building  libraries  so 
people  may  read — can't  he  be  induced  to  en- 
dow a  photographic  institution  which  would 
present  to  the  world  the  art  in  photography? 

/.  //.  Field,  Berlin,  Wis.,  well  known 
for  his  pictorial  work,  writes: 

I  have  not  given  the  subject  any  thought 
to  speak  of.  While  I  cannot  see  how  it  would 
help  us  fellows  in  the  smaller  towns  any, 
still  I  would  not  wish  to  say  anything  against 
the  proposition.  As  for  question  two,  I  do 
not  think  such  an  Academy  would  settle  the 
"art  in  photography"  problem.  That  would 
take  some  other  body  of  artists  or  painters, 
and  as  long  as  they  (the  latter)  will  not  ad- 
mit such  a  case,  what  good  would  it  do  for 
the  photographic  Academy  to  affirm  it. 

W,  N.  Brenner,  Cincinnati,  O.,  a  con- 
sistent supporter  of  State  and  National 
conventions,  has  to  say: 

No.  I.  Yes:  formed  upon  the  right  founda- 
tion and  maintained  properly  I  should  think 
a  p^eat  d'*al   would  evert"'*  11  v  come   from   it. 

No.  2.  In  time  it  should  be  the  authority 
upon  Photography — as  to  art  it  would  depend 
entirely  upon  the  policv  pursued  if  all  the 
principles  of  art  should  be  demanded  and 
considered  bv  practical  artiste,  tocrether  with 
legitimate  Photography  by  Photographers  a 
true   standard  could  be  arrived  at. 

No.  3.  Yes.  My  understanding  is  this  is 
meant  to  be  an  Academy  for  Professional  Por- 
trait Photographers  and  should  surely  attract 
the  best  and  make  others  strive  for  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  excellence  and  T   do  not   see 


that  class  distinction  could  be  made  to  injure 
the  professional  any  more  than  the  present 
Convention  man  is  injured  by  the  anti- Con- 
vention one. 

No.  4.  Yes— providing  the  Standard  of  ex- 
cellence--constitution  and  by-laws  controlling 
it  and  its  members  were  in  accord  with 
my  views  regarding  Photography  and  what  it 
should  be. 

/.  £.  Gimn,  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va..  re- 
plies : 

That  I^  can  say  as  a  whole  yes, 

I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  move- 
ment of  a  "National  Academy/'  as  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  very  best  step  to  be  taken  in  the 
right  direction,  in  bringing  about  the  desired 
result.  'Tis  true  that  in  forming  such  an 
organization  there  will  be  some  objections  to 
overcome,  but  these  objections  will  come  prin- 
cipally from  the  middle  man. 

I  believe  that  in  short  this  will  be  the  means 
of  elevating  Photography  to  its  proper  place 
and  without  injury  to  any. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
anjrthing  that  will  better  our  condition  as 
Photographic  Professk>nals. 

W,  F,  Schrieher,  of  Dallas,  Texas, 
makes  a  pertinent  suggestion  and  an- 
swers the  questions  as  follows: 

First  question:  I  believe  that  the  forma- 
tion of  a  National  Academy  of  Photographers 
is  desirable  under  certain  conditions  and  re- 
strictwns,  namely,  that  only  thoroughly  com- 
petent photographers  and  men  of  unquestioned 
integrity  be  admitted  into  the  Association; 
the  Association  should  be  placed  on  a  high 
plane;  unreliable  parties  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted under  any  circumstances.  An  agree- 
ment should  be  reached  fixing  a  fair  and 
reasonable  charge  for  high  class  work.  This 
could  be  done  by  mutual  agreement  of  the 
members  without  creating  a  monopoly  or  be- 
ing in  any  sense  in  restraint  of  trade. 

Second  question:  Yes,  I  believe  that  an 
Academy  organized  under  above  conditions 
will  carry  weight  and  help  to  settle  finally 
the  true  standard  of  art  and  photography. 

Third  question:  I  believe  that  an  Academy 
formed  on  the  above  basis  will  bring  into 
closer  union  the  best  photographers  of  the 
country  and  serve  to  eliminate  the  undesirable 
class. 

Fourth  question:  I  will  be  glad  to  lend 
my  assistance  to  any  movement  having  for  its 
object  the  organization  of  an  Academy  of 
Photographers  on  the  lines  above  stated. 

O.  Pierre  Havens,  Jacksonville,  Fla.^ 
replying  to  No.  i  writes : 

Yes,  under  certain  conditions  quite  possible 
if  select. 
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To  No.  2.  Yes.  I  think  it  would  carry  much 
honor  to  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  selected 
on  their  merit  and  not  on  their  influence. 
It  would  have  a  tendency  to  stimulate  the 
second  rate  man  to  become  the  head  of  his 
profession. 

No.  3.  Yes;  and  even  should  it  create  a 
distinction  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  make 
the  artist  try  for  a  round  of  the  ladder  to- 
wards the  topi  so  that  he  could  feel  that  he 
was  at  the  head  of  his  class. 

No.  4.  I  would  be  glad  to  help  if  not  too 
far  off. 

W.  F.  Core,  Cincinnati,  writes : 

Yes,  I  think  an  Academy  of  true  merit 
would  be  a  great  benefit  to  all  first-class 
photographers  that  work  at  the  business  for 
the  love  that  is  in  it  and  not  for  just  the 
dollars  and  cents  that  they  get  out  of  it. 
And  such  men — ^no  matter  as  to  their  stand- 
ing or  age — should  have  the  same  chalice  as 
the  larger  fish  that  have  some  one  else  to 
do  the  Une  work  for  them  and  gathers  the 
glory — from  their  hire — excuse  my  expres- 
sion. 

Now  my  answers  to  your  questions  are :  i.  I 
believe  if  formed  on  lines  of  similar  societies 
of  artists  it  would  be  good. 

2.  It  would  certainly  tend  strongly  in  that 
direction. 

3.  Do  not  see  how  it  could  be  prejudicial. 

4.  Should  strive  to  be  a  high  private  in 
the  rear  rank. 

/.  Sofvannah,  Victoria,  B.  C,  President 
of  the  Pacific  Northwest  Association, 
was  pressed  for  time  and  wrote  briefly 
as  follows: 

Question  No.  i :  Yes. 

Question  No.  2:  It  will  certainly  carry 
weight,  which  is  in  itself  of  great  importance. 

Evolution  applies  to  photography  as  in  all 
other  conditions,  there  will  be  a  standard, 
but  subject  to  change. 

Question  No.  3:  I  have  no  doubt  dissention 
will  arise,  and  further  manifest  itself  among 
the  recognized  better  class  photographers. 
Notwithstanding  this  fact,  I  maintain  it  is 
our  imperative  duty  to  raise  the  general  stand- 
ard, before  we  can  ever  expect  to  attain  the 
professional  recognition  to  which  we  are  en- 
titled. 

I  concur  with  the  movement  and  shall  heart- 
ily support  it. 

A,  L.  Bowersox,  Dayton,  O.,  sees  dif- 
ficulties ahead.     He  replies: 

If  I  were  asked  to  give  my  views  on  a 
National  Academy  of  Photography  in  America 
I  should  certainly  feel  the  need  of  such  a 
body.  Photography  needs,  and  needs  it  badly, 
an  impetus  to  bring  it  nearer  the  pinnacle  of 
fame! 


If  an  Academy  will  accomplish  anything:,  it 
will  help  to  raise  the  profession,  and  what 
craftsmen  need  it  more  than  do  photograp)i- 
ers? 

But  how  are  we  going  about  it?  It  never 
can  pass  at  a  general  gathering,  for  the  few 
whom  the  honor  would  fall  on, .would  be  so 
outnumbered  by  those  who  could  not  hope 
to  be  recognized  that  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  pass  a  resolution  to  that  effect.  There 
are  many  difficulties  that  suggest  themselves 
to  my  mind,  and  I  feel  I  could  write  a 
volume  on  the  subject,  but  suffice  it  to  say 
that  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  an  Academy, 
if  it  can  be  established. 

KnaM  Bros,,  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  are 
very  much  interested  judging-  by  their 
answers : 

No.  I.  Most  assuredly  we  do. 

No.  2.  Why  not  have  an  Academy  the  same 
as  the  art  galleries  in  the  larger  cities  and 
show  the  possibilities  of  our  art  and  science. 
Let  it  be  one  of  the  educational  features.  Let 
the  exhibit  consist  of  portrait  and  lanscape 
work. 

No.  3.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
The  influence  will  be  most  refined.  Cannot 
see  how  anyone  can  be  prejudiced  to  anything 
instructive  and  elevating. 

No.  4.  Naturally,  we  would  be  interested 
in  such  a  project  and  will  do  all  in  our 
power  to  help  to  organize  an  Academy  of  this 
kind. 

Hozvard  D,  Beach,  Buffalo,  replies  as 
follows : 

1.  I  think  a  National  Academy  would  be 
most  desirable. 

2.  Such  an  Academy  would  carry  weight 
and  authority.  You  mention  a  settled  stand- 
ard of  art.  Think  of  Rembrandt  and  Whist- 
ler as  being  sole  judges  at  an  exhibition. 

3.  A  National  Academy  would  bring  the 
members  of  same  closer  together.  Those  on 
the  outside  would  aspire  to  becoming  mem- 
bers, if  it  were  properly  conducted. 

4.  Yes. 

/.  Kennedy,  Toronto,  Ont.,  sends  the 
following  interesting  replies  and  com- 
ment: 

1.  Yes,  I  think  so. 

2.  I  think  such  an  Academy,  properly 
handled  by  men  of  acknowledged  ability  and 
integrity,  who  had  no  axes  to  grind,  and  men 
entirely  above  suspicion  (if  such  men  could 
be  induced  to  act),  would  go  a  long  way 
towards  settling  a  standard  in  photography. 
I  would  not  care  to  say  the  true  standard, 
as,  no  doubt,  we  shall  always  have  more 
than  one  "standard"  or  "school"  in  nhoto«- 
raphy,  just  as  they  have  in  painting.    At  pres- 
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cnt  we  professionals  have  no  standard  by 
which  to  judge  our  work,  though  we  show  a 
strong  leaning  towards  the  amateur  pictorial 
style  at  which  we  so   lately  scoffed. 

3.  It  would,  no  doubt,  bring  the  best 
photographers  into  closer  union,  and  at  the 
same  time* create  a  class  distinction,  not,  how- 
ever, prejudicial  to  the  professional  photo- 
grapher who  might  be  outside  the  Academy. 

4.  Yes. 

My  idea  of  this  Academy  would  be  to  keep 
it  very  select,  and  admit  only  photographers 
whose  work  reached  a  high  standard,  they 
would  then  consider  it  a  very  high  hopor 
indeed  to  be  elected  to  membership.  And  no 
doubt  in  time  if  the  standard  were  maintained 
we  might  hope  for  recognition  from  even  so 
august  a  body  as  the  National  Academy  of 
Design. 

D.  D,  Spellman  Detroit,  Mich.,  is 
brief  and  to  the  point : 

Replying  to  your  letter  of  September  24 
would  state  that  I  have  never  felt  enough 
interest  in  the  National  Academy  idea  to  pay 
any  attention  to  same,  therefore  do  not  feel 
that  I  am  competent  to  answer  the  questions 
you  request. 

Milton  Loryea,  Spokane,  Wash.,  says 
Yes  to  all  four  questions. 

/.  Will  Kellmer,  Hazleton,  Pa.,  a  Past 
President  of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  is  very 
much  in  favor  of  the  idea  and  would  help 
it  all  he  could. 

Homeier  and  Clark,  Richmond,  Va., 
want  to  know  more  about  the  academy 
idea  before  committing  themselves,  but 
they  are  heartily  in  favor  of  any  move- 
ment by  which  the  standard  of  profes- 
sional photography  could  be  elevated. 

C.  M,  Hayes,  of  Detroit,  a  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  replies  to : 

No.  I.  I  do  believe  that  the  formation  of 
a  National  Academy  is  a  necessity. 

No.  2.  The  true  standard  of  art  and 
photography  is  more  easily  settled  in  a  group 
of  photographers  and  artists  such  as  the 
Academy  would  draw  together  than  in  al- 
most any  other  way.  If  the  Academy  re- 
ceives the  right  start  in  its  nucleus  it  cer- 
tainly will  draw  together  those  who  are  seek- 
ing for  the  best  and  greatest  that  their  art 
can  produce. 

No.  3.  While  I  presume  that  it  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  more  or  less  class  distinction  yet 
who  should  benefit  more  than  those  outside 
of  such  a  circle. 

No.  4.  Certainly. 

Geo,  A/.   Edmondson,  Cleveland,  an- 


other Past  President  of  the  P.  A.  of  A., 
writes : 

The  success  and  power  of  a  National  Acad- 
emy of  Photographers  will  depend  upon  the 
kind  of  photographers  enrolled,  from  its  or- 
ganizers, clear  through.  I  will  give  my  per- 
sonal interest  to  an  Academy  properly  organ- 
ized by  good  photographers,  for  good  photog- 
raphy. 

H,  Mishkin^  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
thinks  the  idea  superb.    He  replies: 

I  fully  approve  of  the  formation  and  exist- 
ence of  a  National  Academy  of  Photography. 
I  believe  that  if  such  an  Academy  should  be 
established  and  conducted  properly  it  will 
certainly  raise  the  photographic  art  to  a  very 
high  standard.  Photography  will^  no  longer 
remain  a  trade,  but  will  be  recognized  an  art, 
of  which  every  photographer  will  feel  proud. 
It  will  bring  hint  into  closer  touch  with  all 
the  best  photographers  of  the  country,  and 
will  protect  his  interest  all  over  the  Union. 
It  will  give  him  a  standing  in  the  world 
and  an  authority  in  his  profession.  The  idea 
is  superb. 

E.  B.  Core,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
replying  to  question  number  one.  writes : 

Any  meeting  which  brings  photographers 
to  know  each  other  is  desirable.  No.  2.  I  con- 
fess my  inability  to  pass  on  the  subject.  No. 
3.  It  might  do  both;  and  to  No.  4,  Life  is 
too  short. 

Mr.  Core  goes  on  to  say:  "After  looking 
over  my  replies  I  am  reminded  of  the  chronic 
expression  of  Murphy  of  Tammany  Hall, 
'Nothing  to  say.'" 

S.  H.  Lifshey,  of  Brooklyn,  an  enthu- 
siastic State  and  National  Conventioner, 
says: 

No!  to  the  first  two  questions  and  to  No.  3, 
"It  will  not  only  create  prejudice  and  class 
distinction,  but  it  will  disturb  the  harmony 
and  good-fellowship  now  existing  among  the 
fraternity." 

/.  Edward  Rosch,  of  S.  Louis,  replies 
to  the  questions  as  follows: 

No.  I.  I  have  thought  so  for  some  years. 
I  think,  however,  that  the  Academy  should 
be  called  the  "National  Academy  of  Amer- 
ican Photographers." 

No.  2.  It  can  be  made  to  carry  weight  and 
authority  if  the  men  who  organize  it  are 
pctuated  by  the  highest  ideals,  and  are  will- 
ing to  make  laws  that  will  be  just — even 
to  an  enemy. 

No.  3.  If  the  laws  are  correct,  it  must  neces. 
sarily  bring  into  closer  union  the  best  men 
of  our  country,  as  well  as  help  the  ambitious 
man  who  may  be  less  fortunate  in  point  of 
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reputation,  and  who  is  willing  and  even  anx- 
ious  for  an  admission  into  its  body. 

No.  4.  I  will  gladly  give  time  and  aid  to 
the  organization  of  such  an  undertaking. 

Mr.  Rosch  further  remarked : 

That  inasmuch  as  no  Art  Society  in  our 
country  seems  to  be  willing  to  recognize  us 
as  being  a  part  of  the  art  of  our  country, 
as  we  see  it,  and  inasmuch  as  our  art  plays 
a  most  prominent  and  indisputable  part  in 
the  "Arts  and  Sciences"  not  only  of  our 
country,  but  the  world  as  well,  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  organize  a  society 
that  will  suggest  a  standard  of  art  for  us 
quite  irrespective  of  all  other  art  societies 
and  their  standards. 

The  proposed  Academy,  if  properly  organ- 
ized, will  carry  with  it  weight  and  authority, 
and  can  easily  be  made  to  settle  for  all 
time  a  standard  of  art  in  our  profession. 

This  Academy  not  only  can  bring  the  best 
men  into  closer  union,  but,  in  my  opinion, 
can  become  a  great  factor  in  uplifting  and 
aiding  the  ambitious  man  who  may  l:^  less 
fortunate  in  point  of  reputation  and  yet 
willing  to  work  hard  to  obtain  a  membership 
in  the  Academy. 

A  plan  of  procedure  necessary  to  the  suc- 
cess of  such  an  undertaking  should  incorpo- 
rate laws  that  must  be  actuated  by  the  high- 
est ideals  and  with  men  to  organize  it  who,  at 
heart,  are  honorable  and  willing  to  be  just, 
even  to  an  enemy. 

/.  Af.  Bandtel,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Wisconsin  Association  and 
a  former  Secretary  of  the  P.  A.  of  A., 
a  consistent  worker  for  the  advancement 
of  the  craft,  replies  at  length  and  is  well 
worth  reading: 

I  will  endeavor  to  answer  your  questions 
relative  to  the  formation  of  a  National  Acad- 
emy of  Photography,  according  to  my  present 
way  of  looking  at  the  question. 

First.  I  do  think  that  a  National  Academy 
of  Photography  is  desirable,  and  I  heartily 
favor  the  establishment  of  such  an  organiza- 
tion or  branch  of  the  Photographers'  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  I  believe  that  member- 
ship in  the  National  Academy  should  be  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Photographers*  Asso- 
ciation of  America. 

I  do  not  think  that  membership  in  the 
Academy  should  be  limited  to  any  particular 
number,  but  should  be  open  to  those  whose 
education,  ability  and  character  as  photo- 
graphic artists  would  make  them  worthy  of 
membership. 

Second.  I  believe  that  "such  an  Academy 
will  carry  weiprht  and  authority."  provided 
everything  relating  thereto  is  conducted  prop- 


erly,  honorably,    and   with   only   the  highest 
ideals  in  view. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  the  best  insti- 
tution on  earth  can  be  turned  into  a  gigantic 
failure,  when  it  is  allowed  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  politicians,  self-seekers,  and  unprin- 
cipled persons  who  will  demand  favoritism  for 
themselves  or  who  would  succumb  to  the 
temptations  to  show  favoritism  to  others. 

There  will  be  rocks,  in  the  way,  no  doubt; 
but  another  well  known  fact:  Things  that 
are  worth  while,  are  difficult  of  achievement, 
and  require  much  thought  and  great  care. 
Those  who  are  called  upon  to  work  out  the 
establishment  of  an  Academy  have  no  small 
task  before  them. 

Third.  Yes,  I  think  that  a  National  Acad- 
emy "will  bring  into  closer  union,  the  best 
photographers  of  the  country,"  and  will  cre- 
ate in  the  mind  of  the  progressive  and  am- 
bitious photographer,  a  desire  to  be  among 
the  best 

I  have  been  trying  for  several  years,  to 
learn  or  think  of  some  plan  by  which  the 
photographer  of  artistic  ability  could  be  given 
reicognition  and  added  encouragement,  and 
that  would  be  more  dignified  than  the  award- 
ing of  prizes  in  c^sh,  medals,  or  trophies,  and 
that  savors  so  much  of  the  lottery. 

I  believe  that  the  National  Academy  would 
be  a  great  improvement. 

As  to  the  creation  of  "Class  distinctions, 
possibly  prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of 
the  professional  photographer,"  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Academy  would  do  this  anv  more 
than  the  awarding  of  prizes,  and  such  dis- 
tinction as  it  would  create,  I  do  not  think 
would  b"  orejudicial  to  the  best  interests.  I 
am  inclined  to  agree  with  Mr.  Cummings,  as 
he  expresses  himself  on  this  point. 

Fourth.  I  should  feel  inter esed  in  any  move- 
ment that  would  make  for  progress  and  that 
would  lead  to  higher  ideals  in  our  profession. 

Referring  to  the  later  part  of  question  Na 
2,  in  my  opinion,  to  "settle  finally  the  true 
standard  of  art  in  photography,"  is  a  large 
proposition,  and  one  that  will  admit  of  much 
argument 

I  am  tempted  to  ask:  Has  a  true  standard 
of  art  in  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  etc, 
been  finally  settled  upon?  Has  perfection 
been  reached?  Are  not  these  arts  «^till  pro- 
gressing; and  are  not  their  standards  chang- 
ing?     I  believe  they  are. 

Photography  is  a  youthful  art,  and  making 
rapid  progress,  and  the  standard  of  ten  years 
ago  is  not  the  standard  of  to-day.  The  stand- 
ard of  to-day,  in  ten  more  years  will  be  left 
far  behind. 

Frank  W,  Medlar,  Spencer,  Iowa,  Sec- 
retary of  the  P.  A.  of  A.,  has  been  un- 
usually busy  and  begged  to  be  excused 
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from  expressing  an  opinion  for  publica- 
tion until  he  had  time  to  think  it  over 
more  carefully. 

C.  /.  Van  Deventer  President-elect  of 
the  P.  A.  of  A.,  was  injured  in  a  railroad 
accident  and  writes  briefly  as  follows : 

I  have  been  laid  up  for  the  past  two  weeks 
with  an  injured  leg,  and  am  sorry  I  could 
not  answer  your  communication  in  time  for 
your  next  issue. 

As  to  the  National  Academy  of  Photog- 
raphy, I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  it  or  any- 
thing that  will  elevate  our  profession,  and 
hope  to  see  something  come  from  the  move- 
ment. 

President  Hearn's  views  on  the  sub- 
ject will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Mr.  lf\  L  Scandlin  writes : 

I  can  hardly  reply  to  your  questions,  except 
in  condensed  form,  and  do  not  consider  that 
at  this  time  you  desire  more  than  a  brief 
expression  of  opinion. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  anything  that  will 
aid  in  establishing  a  standard  in  our  profes- 
sion. I  am,  therefore,  heartily  in  accord  with 
the  idea  of  a  National  Academy  when  it  can 
be  brought  about.  Whether  or  not  the  time 
is  now  ripe  is  a  question  which  I  think  can 
only  be  answered  by  a  trial.  It  is  quite  likely 
that  such  a  movement  as  this  will  not  be  con- 
summated without  more  or  less  of  jealousy 
and  friction,  but  what  of  it?  Has  any  im- 
portant move  for  progress  ever  been  made 
without  these  issues?  The  craft  to-day  is 
following  the  lead  of  those  who  are  its  recog- 
nized leaders,  and  it  only  remains  to  give  to 
them  official  standing  of  some  kind  to  carry 
out  the  Academy  idea. 

The  fact  that  the  question  is  being  dis- 
cussed is,  of  itself,  one  of  the  best  indications 
that  its  need  is  being  felt.  I  hope  to  see  it 
worked  out  in  the  near  future. 

F,  Dundas  Todd,  editor  of  The  Photo- 
Beacon,  replies  in  his  characteristic  and 
blunt  fashion  as  follows: 

No.  I.  No.  Academic  honors  are  conferred 
by  educational  institutions  upon  men  who 
work  more  for  fame  than  for  money.  Primarily 
photography  is  a  business  proposition.  The 
desired  reward  is  dollars. 

No.  2.  No.  You  cannot  measure  a  thing 
by  itself,  but  must  employ  a  different  meas- 
uring rod.  Photography  cannot  settle  for 
itself  its  own  status. 

No.  3.  This  is  a  guessing  contest.  I  have 
no  data  to  theorize  upon  and  therefore  can- 
not arrive  at  any  opinion. 

No.  4.  No. 

In  conclusion  let  me  quote  from  a  letter 
received  by  me   to-day   from   a  well  known 


photographer.  He  says:  "To  a  person  pos- 
sessed of  humor  the  Academy  scheme  is  in- 
teresting. I  intermittenly  laugh  and  cry. 
Sometimes  it's  funny  and  sometimes  pathetic. 
Really,  I  think  the  photographers  as  a  class 
may  be  trusted  to  handle  the  question.  I 
don't  think  that  ail  of  them  would  be  willing 
to  make  fools  of  themselves.  Self-decoration 
will  surely  strike  harder  headed  ones  as  silly." 

Frank  V.  Chambers,  editor  of  Th^ 
Camera,  takes  the  opposite  view  to  Mr. 
Todd.    He  repHes: 

1.  Yes,  and  I  think  the  time  is  ripe  for  its 
formation. 

2.  Undoubtedly.  If  I  interpret  the  idea 
properly,  it  is  the  purpose  of  having  compe- 
tent and  able  censors  or  juries — ^not  neces- 
sarily ones  directly  interested — ^but  men  who 
can  and  will  give  honest  and  unbiased  opin- 
ions. Photography  is  just  as  much  art  as 
art  can  be.  Any  old  daub  of  a  sign  painter 
can  smear  paint  upon  canvas,  but  to  get  a 
conception  or  an  atom  of  art— thaf  s  beyond 
him.  Photography  can  do  and  does  get  a 
standard,  yet  if  the  average  operator  is  simply 
in  the  mercenary  mood,  then  the  art  standard 
is  lacking,  but  the  "Academy  will  carry 
weight"  and  help  along  the  poorer  element 
and  raise  to  even  a  higher  standard  the  good 
workers  in  our  beautiful  work. 

3.  Is  it  possible  to  bring  the  professional 
photographers  into  closer  union  than  they 
are  at  present?  The  National  Academy  cer- 
tainly is  an  assured  fact  at  the  start,  as  I 
have  never  met  a  more  friendly  spirit  in  a 
large  gathering  than  I  find  at  a  National  Con- 
vention. Of  course,  there  will  be  a  few  mal- 
contents— but  they  will  be  so  few  in  number 
that  they  are  not  worth  mentioning.  I  have 
found  that  the  more  successful  a  photo- 
grapher becomes  the  more  ready  he  is  to 
assist  his  less  fortunate  brother.  I  believe 
this  spirit  will  predominate  in  the  National 
Academy. 

4.  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  do  so. 

Lastly,  we  have  the  following  inter- 
esting letter  from  Mr.  E.  S.  Curtis  of 
Seattle,  than  whom  there  is  no  one  more 
competent  to  speak  on  this  important 
question : 

Generally  speaking  in  regard  to  the  Acad- 
emy, you,  perhaps,  know  that  I  was  one  of 
the  few  who  spent  several  good  hours  in  New 
York  in  discussing  this  subject.  At  that  time 
there  seemed  to  be  as  many  ideas  in  regard 
to  the  Academy  as  there  were  men  present, 
and  the  effort  was  to  form  an  Academy,  I 
believe,  of  twelve  men;  these  twelve  men  to 
be  more  or  less  self- selected,  as  we  eight  men 
formed  ourselves  together  as  the  immortal 
twelve.    What  I  objected  to  then  and  would 
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still  object  to  would  be  in  twelve  photog- 
raphers of  America  getting  together  and  call- 
ing it  the  Academy  of  American  Photograph- 
ers. To  me  it  seemed  to  be  as  ridiculous  as 
the  old,  old  story  of  the  man  lifting  himself 
by  his  boot  straps.  I,  at  that  time,  favored 
a  larger  number  of  men  and  more  time  to 
get  them  together,  others  insisted  that  there 
were  not  more  than  twelve  good  photog- 
raphers in  America,  while  I  felt  that  there 
were  at  least  fffty. 

As  you  perhaps  know,  this  meeting  in  New 
York  of  last  winter  finally  closed  with  the 
resolution  that  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe  for 
the  formation  of  an  American  Academy  of 
Photographers. 

Answering  your  direct  questions: 

No.  I.  Yes. 

No.  3.  Yes,  if  rightly  organized. 

No.  3.  There  is  no  question  but  that  it 
would  create  a  class  distinction  and  offend 
a  very  large  number  of  the  fair  class  work- 


ers, but  at  the  same  time  I  believe  would 
raise  the  standard  of  professional  photog- 
raphy 

No.  4.  You  ask,  "Would  I  give  my  per- 
sonal interest  to  the  organization  of  such  an 
Academy?"  If  properly  organized,  and  with 
not  too  limited  a  membership,  I  would  be 
pleased  to  be  of  the  body  and  would  give 
it  such  help  as  I  could. 

Out  of  the  hundred  representative  pho- 
tographers written  to,  we  have  received 
replies  from  forty-five  up  to  the  time  of 
going  to  press.  The  questions  were 
mailed  in  ample  time  to  have  the  replies 
received  for  publication  in  this  issue.  It 
is  a  matter  of  some  significance  that 
many  of  the  best-known  names  in  profes- 
sional portraiture  are  conspicuous  by 
their  absence  from  these  responses. 
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Steffens  is  one  of  the  best-known 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  least- 
known  men  in  the  profession — ^a  quaint 
paradox!  The  fraternity  is  perfectly 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  is  in  Chi- 
cago a  genial  gentleman  who  does  Ai 
work  and  who  has  reached  the  top  notch 
of  excellence  as  far  as  photographic  por- 
traiture is  concerned,  and  yet  very  few 
seem  to  be  able  to  give  any  valuable  and 
accurate  information  about  his  accom- 
plishments and  the  reasons  of  his  success. 

You  probably  have  visited  his  studio 
and  enjoyed  a  stroll  through  all  its  vari- 
ous nooks  and  comers,  listening  in  the 
meanwhile  to  the  off-hand  explanatory 
remarks  of  its  owner,  who  has  the 
smooth  manners  of  a  diplomatist  and 
the  look  of  a  humorist  or  after- 
dinner  speaker.  I  wonder  if  you  have 
been  struck  as  I  have  been  by  the  neat 
and  orderly  appearance  and  the  precise 
and  economic  way  in  which  everything 
is  arranged.  There  is  no  waste  of  space ; 
no  matter  how  well  equipped  a  part  may 
be  it  is  all  matter  of  fact  and  to  the 
point,  and  in  the  working  rooms  every 


inch,  although  the  general  appearance  is 
one  of  comfort  and  case,  is  devoted  to 
some  specific  purpose. 

Steffens  prides  himself  that  every- 
thing in  his  studio  is  so  well  arranged 
that  he  can  do  all  his  work  in  a  dress 
suit,  and  I  must  confess  that  whenever 
I  had  the  pleasure  to  meet  the  Commo- 
dore (alas !  all  too  rarely)  he  looked  as 
if  he  were  off  to  some  fashionable  party 
rather  than  engaged  at  serious  routine 
work — ^and  yet  he  is  more  than  most  of 
his  illustrious  confreres  a  "one-man  pho- 
tographer," his  own  dark-room  man  and 
occasionally  his  own  printer. 

Every  craftsman  has  a  leading  charac- 
teristic, a  sort  of  earmark  where  one 
can  get  hold  of  him  and  read  some  in- 
teresting passages.  With  Steffens  I  find 
myself  somewhat  in  a  quandary.  It 
seems  to  me  almost  as  if  he  had  no  lead- 
ing characteristic. 

His  work  is  very  even,  of  an  excel- 
lent average,  but  elegant,  of  good,  reli- 
able workmanship  rather  than  of  strong 
individuality.  A  "Steffens"  is  invariably 
in  good  taste,  it  holds  its  own  in  the 
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best  of  company,  and  the  critic  feels 
perfectly  safe  in  its  presence.  Mr.  Stef- 
fens  does  not  explore  his  cleverness,  he 
is  satisfied  with  being  clever.  He  has 
no  use  for  the  strong  accents  of  a  Mac- 
Donald  or  Strauss — ^not  in  vain  does  his 
studio,  ensconced  in  the  walls  of  an  old 
church,  elbow  the  fashionable  mansions 
of  Chicago's  Four  Hundred — ^his  trade 
is  exclusive  and  he  scrupulously  avoids 
all  claim  to  popularity.  He  never  ap- 
pears in  print  if  he  can  help  it,  and  his 
prints  are  rarely  seen  except  in  his  studio 
and  the  homes  of  his  clients. 

Why  strive  for  the  moon  and  the 
stars ! 

Too  much  individuality  would  be  fatal 
to  a  starched  shirt  front.  Individuality 
does  very  well  as  a  finishing  touch  to 
elegance;  it  cannot  be  wholly  dispensed 
with,  but  it  is  after  all  a  mere  paragon. 
Why  should  a  photographer  be  Quixotic  I 
The  main  thing  is  after  all  to  do  satis- 
factory work  to  please  one's  clientele. 
To  force  his  individuality  in  his  case 
would  be  hardly  wise,  as  those  to  whom 
he  might  properly  aspire  are  mostly  be- 
low him  as  far  as  good  taste  is  con- 
cerned. The  very  nature  of  his  success 
compels  him  to  remain  reticent  in  that 
respect. 

To  make  photographs  is  a  profession 
to  him,  as  the  visiting  of  patients  is  to 
a  doctor,  or  the  preaching  on  Sunday  to 
a  clergyman.  It  is  his  bread  and  butter 
with  plenty  of  jam  sandwiched  in  be- 
tween. I  believe  he  is  prouder  of  his 
accomplishments  as  a  navigator  and  ex- 
plorer of  the  Georgian  Bay  than  of  the 
privilege  of  being  "photographer  to  the 
social  celebrities  of  Chicago." 

This  indifference  to  professional  fame 
and  photographic  honors  has  made  Stef- 
f ens  what  he  is  to-day :  the  exponent  of 
the  well-made  print,  the  print  which 
carries  favor  with  the  upper  crowd  but 
with  which  no  fault  can  be  found. 

He  is  the  one  photographer  who,  as 
the  French  would  say,  knows  his 
metier,  his  trade.  To  him  photography 
and   portraiture   are   problems   that  let 


him  have  no  peace  until  he  has  found 
the  formulae.  The  formula  once  found, 
the  actual  result,  the  Steffens  print  fol- 
lowed of  its  own  accord.  He  is  the  man 
of  constructive  ingenuity,  with  the  fin- 
gering of  the  mechanic,  the  man  with 
the  photo-chemical  instinct,  the  man  who 
has  studied  studio  projectiles  and  their 
ranges,  so  that  he  can  tell  to  a  hair's 
breadth  how  far  they  will  carry  over  the 
table  of  his  reception  room  and  through 
the  window  of  his  receiving  teller. 

No  formula  is  good  for  all  times. 
Like  a  clock  it  only  goes  for  a  certain 
time.  But  Steffens  knows  how  to  fee! 
the  pulse  of  time.  He  follows  the  fash- 
ion, often  sets  the'  fashion  himself,  and 
seldom  makes  a  mistake.  Only  in  his 
attempt  to  revive  the  Daguerreotype,  for 
once,  he  failed  to  read  the  barometer 
right.  Usually  if  he  sets  the  clock  go- 
ing it  runs  for  considerably  more  than 
a  season.  There  are  formulas  and  for- 
mulas, but  Steffens'  are  practical  ones. 
He  starts  with  putting  his  customers  into 
the  proper  atmosphere,  that  of  exclu- 
siveness  and  elegance.  His  operating 
room  is  a  veritable  museum,  that  in  re- 
gard to  luxuriance  and  costliness  of  its 
exhibits  even  puts  to  shame  Strauss'  bat- 
tle axes  and  musical  slot  machines. 
People  are  all  curious,  and  it  is  com- 
paratively easy  to  command  a  sitter's 
attention  in  such  rare  and  brilliant  en- 
vironment. Furthermore,  he  possesses 
to  a  remarkable  degree  the  faculty  for 
manoeuvring  sitters.  He  knows  how  to 
divert  them. 

The  remainder  is  strictly  business- 
like. A  little  late,  you  may  think,  this 
introduction  of  business,  only  when  the 
real  work  is  done.  But  you  must  re- 
member that  they  are  society  people  who 
frequent  this  little  church  devoted  to 
Daguerre,  and  that  it  is  not  always  the 
early  bird  that  catches  the  worm.  Just 
as  theatregoers  are  never  in  the  right 
mood  for  violent  action  at  the  rise  of  the 
curtain,  the  wise  photographer  does  not 
care  to  develop  his  intrigue  until  he  has 
done  something  to  play  upon. 
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But  what  I  admire  Steffens  most  for 
is  his  mechanical  genius.  He  is  a  jack 
of  all  trades,  capable  of  improving  every 
article  that  is  put  on  the  market.  His 
workshop  is  a  cabinet  of  continual  sur- 
prises, of  all  sorts  of  ready  inventions 
and  ingenious  devices.  And  who  else 
but  him  would  have  ever  experimented 
with  a  studio  with  the  light  coming  from 
two  sides ! 

In  these  particular  proficiencies  he  is 
superior  to  all  other  photographers,  and 
it  is  a  quality  not  to  be  underrated.  On 
the  contrary,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  the  cru- 
cial point  on  which  all  technical  dis- 
tinction between  good  and  bad  work 
hinges. 

Let  me  explain  this  a  bit  more  fully. 
It  must  have  occurred  to  all  photog- 
raphers that  the  haphazard  element  in 
exposure,  developing,  printing,  etc.,  so 
rampant  in  our  studios,  is  exceedingly 
unworkmanlike,  that  there  are  certain 
laws  that  govern  tone  and  the  intelli- 
gent use  of  every  medium  of  photogra- 
phic expression. 

The  difference  between  the  photogra- 
phic craft  and  carpentering  is  merely  a 
difference  of  skill.  If  you  ask  the  car- 
penter to  build  a  fence  he  measures  the 
height  and  length,  and  buys  lumber  and 
saws  boards  accordingly.  But  the  aver- 
age photographer  digs  haphazard  into 
materials  and  like  a  blind-folded  man 
gropes  about  for  the  right  way  without 
knowing  where  it  is.  An  ordinary  third- 
rate  violinist  in  a  theatre  orchestra  is 
quite  capable  of  giving  a  demonstration 
of  the  purely  scientific  side  of  his  art; 
he  will  know  counterpoint,  harmony,  the 
laws  of  accords,  of  discords,  the  theory 
of  vibration,  the  law  of  tone.  How  many 
photographers  are  there  who  can  make 
practical  demonstrations  before  a  pro- 
fessional audience  on  the  action  of  lenses 
— on  the  property  of  radiant  energy,  of 
the  principles  governing  atmosphere — 
on  the  causes  of  chemical  effects,  etc., 
etc.? 

I  suppose  it  is  needless  for  me  to  add 
that  such  knowledge  alone  does  not  pro- 
duce a  good  photographer,  but  at  the 


same  time  it  cannot  be  repeated  often 
enough  that  no  photographer  has  ever 
expressed  himself  unless  he  knew  his 
tools  of  trade  thoroughly,  intimtaely. 
Steffens  is  pre-eminently  that  man. 

As  for  his  exclusiveness,  well,  he  has 
probably  found  it  most  suitable  for  his 
way  of  doing  things.  In  such  matters 
everybody  has  to  work  out  his  own  sal- 
vation. Yet  I  have  often  wondered 
whether  he  was  not  the  wisest  of  them 
all.  Is  there  really  any  gain  and  satis- 
faction in  a  so-called  "big"  reputation 
beyond  that  necessary  to  build  up  a 
stable  and  lucrative  trade?  Not  that 
Steffens  objects  to  advertising,  but  he 
advertises  in  a  dignified,  strictly  profes- 
sional manner  that  appeals  solely  to  his 
circle  of  clients.  What  is  there  in  the 
mild  and  indifferent  admiration  of  the 
multitude?  Is  it  not  barely  possible  that 
the  photographers  who  are  so  fond  of 
lionizing  their  own  personality  aside  of 
their  work  fool  themselves?  A  photog- 
rapher is  no  public  character  and  never 
will  be  one.  No  one  has  better  chances 
than  he  to  become  popular.  Thousands 
and  thousands  of  prints  conspicuously 
flaunting  his  name  leave  his  studio  year 
after  year,  and  yet  who  in  the  large  and 
indiscriminating  public  is  really  inter- 
ested enough  to  take  a  special  note  of 
it,  in  any  way  equivalent  to  the  glamor 
that  is  attached  to  an  actor's  or  musi- 
cian's name?  And  if  a  studio  is  once 
closed  and  the  sign  of  the  firm  taken  off 
the  door,  nothing  remains  of  the  big 
reputation. 

A  studio  only  appeals  to  its  prospec- 
tive sitters  and  those  customers  with 
whom  it  has  dealt  successfully,  and  the 
interest  after  the  work  is  done  and  paid 
for  is  only  that  of  customer  to  a  trades- 
man. If  he  is  pleased  with  the  work  he 
will  recommend  it,  but  even  at  the  best 
will  not  go  far  out  of  the  way  to  do  so. 

And  for  that  reason  such  advertising 
as  advances  solely  the  appreciation  of 
the  work  of  a  studio  is  the  most  legiti- 
mate and  profitable  method,  at  least  for 
the  large  bulk  of  photographers. 


"THE  FAVORITE  CHICK" 
By  AUred  J.  iMeyer,  New  York 


Accepted  for  the  1906  rxhibitioii  of  ihe 
Koyiil  Photograpliic  Society  of  Great  Britain 


LIPTON'S  RIVALS 
By  Alfred  J.  Meyer,  New  York 


By  W.  H.  Wiseman,  Alton,  111. 


By  M.  A.  Blazier,  Lebanon,  Pa. 
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By  M.  A.   Blax.ier,  Lebanon,  Ph. 


By  W.  H.  Wiseman,  Alton,  111. 


By  W.  H.  Wiseman,  Alton,  111. 
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AN  UP-TO-DATE  STUDIO. 


In  Alton,  111.,  stands  one  of,  if  not 
the  finest  photograph  studio  in  the  State. 
It  occupies  a  lot  30x90  feet.  In  its  com- 
pletion we  see  the  results  of  several  years 
spent  in  patient  endeavor  on  the  part  of 
Mr.  Wiseman  in  attaining  his  ideal — ^a 
first-class  photographic  studio. 

The  woodwork  in  gable  and  front  room 
or  office  was  at  the  World's  Fair,  St. 
Louis,  and  received  the  gold  medal  as 
the  best  example  of  a  room  designed  and 
finished  in  Mission  finish ;  it  is  of  the  old 
English  half  timber  style  and  is  of  oak 
and  chestnut. 

In  the  matter  of  dressing  rooms  Mr. 
Wiseman  has  provided  four;  one  done 
in  green;  one  a  Turkish  room,  in  red. 
which  is  more  especially  a  gentlemen's 
dressing  room;  one  in  blue  enamel  for 
children  with  mother  (loose  paper  above 
plate  rail  and  all  kinds  of  toys  on  rail) 
and  one  in  old  ivory  and  pink.  This 
room  has  polished  doors  and  is  kept 
locked  and  scrupulously  clean  for  cus- 


tomers    with    white    dresses,     such     as 
brides,  graduates,  etc. 

The  dressing,  operating  rooms,  hall 
and  stairway  are  finished  in  oil  colors 
on  plain  burlap  to  plate  rail  with  either 
tinted  walls  or  crown  paper  above. 

The  dressing  rooms  are  provided  with 
light,  heat,  water  and  are  well  ventilated 
as  is  also  the  operating  room. 

The  lighting  of  the  place  is  made  an 
especial  feature,  there  being  sixty  electric 
lights  used.  The  lights  in  side  show- 
cases, ceiling,  side  walls,  college  corner 
fireplace,  etc.,  are  all  on  separate  circuits 
operated  by  a  large  gang  switch  in  the 
office,  and  the  current  is  cut  out  of  build- 
ing by  clock  work  at  any  time  it  is  set 
for. 

Mr.  Wiseman  employs  only  the  best 
up-to-date  business  methods  in  his  studio 
using  the  card  system,  whereby  a  com- 
plete record  is  kept  of  each  transaction 
as  is  done  in  a  bank  or  post-office.  The 
studio  is  closed  all  day  Sunday. 

Enjoying  a  good  college  trade  he 
shows  his  appreciation  of  the  same  by 
draping  a  corner  of  the  reception  room 
with  college  colors,  etc.,  as  seen  in  illus- 
tration. 

Mr.  Wiseman  is  a  stickler  for  harmony 
in  everything,  so  it  is  natural  that  you 
will  find  with  him  the  very  best  of  assist- 
ants. Mr.  Whitesell,  his  assistant,  can 
be  thoroughly  depended  upon  under  all 
circumstances  and  is  a  first-class  work- 
man. 

Miss  Crane,  who  has  charge  of  the 
office,  is  a  former  student  of  the  St 
Louis  School  of  Fine  Arts  and  also  of 
Washington  University  of  St.  Louis,  and 
moves  in  the  most  exclusive  social  cir- 
cles of  the  city. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  of  dressed 
stone  work  and  with  its  embattled  roof  is  an 
attractive  addition  to  the  city's  architecture. 
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ART  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  LONDON. 


The  very  much  reduced  cartoon  which 
appears  at  the  head  of  this  column  is  re- 
produced from  the  Alton  Telegraph 
where  it  first  appeared  with  an  appre- 
ciative account  of  the  new  studio. 

We  learn  that  the  people  of  Alton  are 
very  proud  of  this  handsome  studio  and 


have  made  it  one  of  the  show  places  of 
the  city. 

Judging  from  the  examples  of  Mr 
Wiseman's  work,  some  of  which  we  have 
pleasure  in  reproducing,  Alton  is  to  be 
congratulated  on  possessing  a  first-class 
worker  in  addition  to  a  very  fine  studio 


ART  PHOTOGRAPHY   IN    LONDON. 


We  wonder  how  many  years  it  will  be 
before  New  York  or  Chicago  will  be 
holding  three  exhibitions  of  photography 
at  one  time — interesting  enough  to  secure 
notice  in  the  London  press  similar  to 
the  following  taken  from  the  New  York 
Evening  Post : 

Three  exhibitions  of  "art  photography" 
in  London  are  reported  to  be  daily  at- 
tracting numerous  visitors.  They  are  the 
exhibitions  of  the  Royal  Photographic 
Society,  of  the  Photographic  Salon,  and 
of  a  collection  of  portraits  at  the  gallery 
of  the  British  Journal  of  Photography 
This  collection  comprises  the  photographs 
taken  by  the  late  Mrs.  Cameron  of  Car- 
lyle,  Tennyson,  Sir  John  Herschel,  Long- 
fellow, Joachim,  Darwin,  G.  F.  Watts, 
Browning,  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry,  as  well 
as  of  a  few  head  studies.  Mrs.  Cameron 
first  exhibited  forty  years  ago,  and  her 
achievements  were  the  outcome  of 
slow  laborious  and  difficult  methods  long 
since  passed  out  of  use  in  photography. 
Nevertheless  her  work  is  remarkably 
modern  in  spirit,  even  when  judged  by 
the  latest  standards. 

The  sensation  of  the  Photographic 
Salon  is  a  nude  portrait  of  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  in  which  admirers  of  this 
advertising  genius  may,  as  the  Academy 
puts  it,  "gloat  upon  his  anatomy;  may 
quiz  at  the  size  of  his  feet,  and  remark 
upon  his  adiposity;  for  there  he  sits, 
naked  and  unashamed,  in  native  worth 
an  example  to  all  public  characters  who 
put  too  high  a  price  upon  the  proprieties. 
The  posture  of  Rodin's  'Penseur'  gives 
a  title  to  this  epoch-making  photograph ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  mere 


admiration  of  a  piece  of  statuary  could 
find  such  a  curious  manifestation." 

The  Academy  sums  up  the  relations  of 
the  two  photographic  societies  as  follows : 
"The  fact  that  they  are  deadly  rivals  is 
advantageous;  for  it  keeps  their  eflForts 
at  a  strenuous  pitch.  The  Salon  is  purely 
a  pictorial  show,  while  the  'Royal'  fills 
the  whole  of  the  New  Gallery  with  ex- 
hibits amateur,  professional,  technical 
and  commercial.  It  is  the  alma  mater 
of  photography,  from  which  a  few  sup- 
porters, who  had  a  grievance,  seceded 
fourteen  years  ago ;  they  started  on  their 
own  account,  and  have  never  contributed 
to  the  mother  society's  exhibitions  since 
Their  temple  they  called  the  Photographic 
Salon,  and  for  their  offerings  they 
claimed  a  superiority  of  artistic  spirit  at 
the  deliberate  expense  of  the  mere  letter 
of  technical  worthiness.  This  naturally 
led  them  into  license,  upon  the  reputation 
for  which  they  have  thrived,  winning  to 
their  ranks  many  clever  folk  who  dislike 
restrictions.  But  the  parent  society  has 
grown  with  the  times,  and  between  the 
two  there  is  now  little,  if  any,  difference 
in  the  style  of  their  work." 


Plucky  prints  can  be  obtained  from 
thin,  weak  negatives  by  exposing  some 
distance  from  the  light  and  interposing 
sheets  of  tissue  paper  or  pale  yellow 
glass  in  front  of  the  printing  frame. 

A  GOOD  metol-hydroquinone  developer 
for  black  tones  is : — Metol,  8  grs. ;  hydro- 
quinone,  30  grs. ;  sulphate  of  soda,  }i 
oz. ;  carbonate  of  soda,  J4  oz.;  10  per 
cent,  bromide  of  potash  solution,  20 
minims ;  water,  20  oz. 


IMPROVING  THE    NEGATIVE. 


BY   HENRY   W.    BENNETT,    F.R.P.S. 


1.  The  Aim  of  every  Photographer 

is  to  produce  perfect  negatives.  Most, 
however,  find  that  a  large  proportion 
of  plates  fail  to  reach  the  high  stand- 
ard that  they  ^  ish  to  attain. 

Mechanical  defects  mar  a  small 
number;  in  spite  of  every  care,  small 
mechanical  defects  exist  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  negatives  produced. 

2.  Defective  Quality. — Much  more 
serious,  however,  is  the  loss  of  qual- 
ity that  results  from  defective  work- 
ing or  imperfect  conditions  of  work- 
ing. Experienced  workers  have  learn- 
ed by  former  failures  how  to  avoid  the 
principal  sources  of  failure.  There  are 
many  others  who  have  passed  the  ele- 
mentary stage,  and  who,  consequent- 
ly, have  set  a  high  standard  before 
them,  but  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining a  sufficiently  large  proportion 
of  satisfactory  negatives. 

From  time  to  time  every  worker 
must  divide  his  negatives  into  groups, 
separating  them  into  those  that  are 
satisfactory  for  printing  without  fur- 
ther treatment,  and  those  that  are  not. 

Many  of  the  latter  may  be  rendered 
thoroughly  satisfactory  by  methods 
which  an  experienced  worker  may  sug- 
gest. Very  few  should  be  absolutely 
hopeless.  In  most  workers'  experience 
a  moderate  proportion  of  plates  can 
be  improved  by  subsequent  treatment. 
Some  that  are  very  far  from  good  can 
made  to  yield  satisfactory  prints. 

3.  Causes  of  Imperfect  Results. — 
Many  photographers  find  that  a  series 
of  negatives  exposed  while  on  a  tour 
present  a  larger  proportion  of  defective 
results  than  those  produced  at  home  or 
on  short  half-holiday  expeditions. 
And  these  are  frequently  the  plates 
that  it  is  most  desired  should  be  thor- 
oughly good  negatives.  Many  are 
subjects  that  cannot  be  retaken;  most 


could  only  be  photographed  again  af- 
ter a  very  long  interval. 

Carrying  the  plates  away  and  re- 
packing after  exposure  form  a  source 
of  trouble  to  the  inexperienced.  There 
is  much  greater  liabilty  to  dust  and 
scratching  of  the  surface  of  the  film. 
Changing  under  difficult  conditions  or 
in  an  unsafe  dark  room  will  often  re- 
sult in  fogged  plates.  These  and  other 
similar  difficulties  arise  on  a  tour  caus- 
ing defective  negatives  when  the  same 
difficulties  could  not  arise  in  the  or- 
dinary routine. 

4.  The  most  Simple  Method  of  Re- 
packing Plates  when  away  from  home 
is  to  place  them  in  pairs  face  to  face 
without  anything  between  them.  Care 
must  be  taken  that  the  films  do  not  rub 
together  when  packing.  They  should 
be  tightly  wrapped,  four  or  six  in  a 
packet  of  paper,  before  putting  them  in 
their  boxes.  On  no  account  should 
plates  be  packed  with  paper  in  contact 
with  the  films. 

5.  When  changing  Plates^  either  in 
an  unknown  dark  room  or  under  any 
conditions  when  there  is  reason  to 
doubt  the  safety  of  the  light,  keep  the 
plates  as  far  away  from  the  light  as 
possible.  If  no  other  source  of  shadow 
can  be  obtained,  stand  between  the 
light  and  the  plates  while  changing. 
The  shadow  of  the  body  will  frequent- 
ly assist  in  changing  plates  in  safety. 
Light  reflected  from  the  walls  has  far 
less  influence  than  the  direct  rays  of 
the  lamp. 

6.  Spotting  and  Retouching  to  re- 
move small  (transparent  spots  or  me- 
chanical defects  should  be  considered 
first,  as  it  is  common  to  all  negatives. 
Those  that  are  perfect  in  other  respects 
will  require  careful  spotting.  This 
work  should  not  be  attempted  until  all 
other  operations  are  completed.    When 
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IMPROVING   THE   NEGATIVE. 


the  spotting  is  finished  nothing  should 
remain  except  varnishing. 

7.  Semi-transparent  Spots. — ^Thcse 
are  caused  by  air-bells  in  development. 
During  the  development  they  have 
been  broken  and  the  image  has  been 
partially  developed.  Pouring  the  de- 
veloper on  to  the  plate  with  an  even 
motion  will  prevent  them  from  form- 
ing. The  plate  should  be  wetted  entire- 
ly at  the  first  flowing  of  the  solution. 
If  any  should  exist  in  the  finished  neg- 
ative they  must  be  carefully  worked 
out  with  a  hard  pencil,  very  finely 
pointed.  A  little  retouching  medium 
should  be  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
film  and  a  series  of  light  and  fine 
touches  made  with  the  pencil  until  the 
defect  almost  disappears.  There  is  a 
great  risk  of  overworking  defects  of 
this  character. 

8.  Transparent  Spots  or  Pinholes. — 
These  are  most  frequently  caused  by 
dust  settling  on  the  surface  of  the  film 
before  exposure.  Even  when  the  film 
is  carefully  dusted  before  it  is  inserted 
in  the  slide  there  is  still  a  risk  of  dust 
settling  from  the  shutter.  This  is  more 
liable  to  occur  when  the  apparatus  is 
carried  a  long  way.  The  slides  should 
be  frequently  and  carefully  dusted. 

The  method  of  treating  these  spots 
is  the  same  as  that  given  for  semi- 
transparent  spots  in  paragraph  7  if 
they  are  of  moderate  size.  If  they  are 
small  no  retouching  medium  is  neces- 
sary. A  single  touch  with  a  finely 
pointed  pencil  should  effectually  re- 
move the  spot. 

9.  Negatives  that  require  Chemical 
Treatment  must  be  classified  according 
to  the  manner  in  which  they  may  de- 
part from  the  normal  quality. 

(a)  Thin,  with  fairly  clear  shadows : 
insufficient  density  to  give  good  con- 
trast in  the  print. 

(b)  Too  strong  in  contrast,  giving 
harsh  prints.  Clear  shadows  and 
strong  high  lights. 

(c)  Fogged  or  veiled  shadows  with 
normal  strength  of  image,  giving  in- 
ferior quality  in  the  prints. 


(d)  Strongly  veiled  shadows  with 
weak  high  lights.  A  generally  weak 
image  giving  a  very  poor  and  flat 
print. 

(e)  Chemical  fog. 

(f)  Stains  and  surface  markings. 

A  distinction  must  be  made  between 
negatives  marked  (c)  and  (d)  respect- 
ively. The  causes  and  nature  of  the 
defective  quality  are  different. 

ID.  There  is  always  a  Simple  Test 
available  for  determining  whether  a 
veiling  of  the  shadows  of  a  negative  is 
caused  by  a  general  fogging  of  the 
plate  or  by  over-exposure.  If  this  veil- 
ing is  the  result  of  over-exposure,  or  of 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of 
the  lighting  of  the  subject,  those  parts 
of  the  plate  which  have  been  protected 
by  the  rebate  of  the  dark  slide  will  re- 
main quite  clear  and  clean.  The  fog 
will  be  confined  to  those  parts  of  the 
plate  that  have  been  impressed  by  the 
image.  The  same  rule  will  apply  if 
fog  is  caused  by  a  leak  in  the  camera. 

If,  however,  a  veiling  in  the  plate 
should  be  caused  by  changing  in  an 
unsafe  light,  or  by  too  much  exposure 
to  light  during  development,  all  parts 
of  the  plate  will  suffer  equally.  Those 
parts  covered  by  the  rebate  of  the  slide 
will  no  longer  remain  clear.  This  will 
apply  equally  to  chemcial  fog. 

II.  When  to  Intensify. — Negatives 
that  are  thin  but  have  clear  or  slightly 
veiled  shadows  can  always  be  improv- 
ed by  intensification ;  their  only  defect 
is  insufficient  contrast.  There  are  sev- 
eral causes  that  result  in  weakness  or 
want  of  contrast.  It  may  be  due  to 
over-exposure  of  the  plate  and  stopping 
development  as  soon  as  the  shadows 
veil,  or  to  insufficiently  developing"  a 
correctly  exposed  plate,  or  to  extreme 
weakness  or  want  of  contrast  in  the 
subject  photographed.  Under-expos- 
ure in  the  case  of  a  weak  subject  will 
always  result  in  a  thin  negative. 

In  the  case  of  under-exposure  or 
under-development  the  shadows  of  the 
plate  will  always  be  quite  clear  and 
the  shadow  details  weak.    In  the  case 
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of  the  flat  subject  or  over-exposure, 
the  shadows  are  always  slightly  veiled, 
and  the  plate  is  very  full  of  detail 
throughout.  There  are  well-marked 
gradations  down  to  the  deepest  point 
of  shadow. 

12.  Formulae  for  .Intensification. — 
The  most  simple  form  of  intensification 
is  by  means  of  mercuric  salts.  With 
care  and  reasonable  precautions  the 
results  are  quite  permanent  and  satis- 
factory. Two  methods  are  here  given ; 
each  has  its  own  distinctive  character. 
The  results  produced  by  the  two  meth- 
ods are  different  both  in  degree  as 
well  as  in  their  effect  in  the  gradation. 

No.  I.   Mercuric  Bromide. 

Intensifying  Solution. 

Mercuric  chloride    100  grains 

Potassium  bromide    100  grains 

Water    10  ounces 

The  negative  is  immersed  in  this  so- 
lution until  it  is  thoroughly  bleached. 
The  image  should  appear  as  a  fine 
white  positive  when  examined  from 
the  back  of  the  plate.  The  negative 
must  then  be  washed  in  several 
changes  of  water,  then  in  two  or  three 
weak  acid  baths  consisting  of  one 
dram  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  ten 
ounces  of  water,  and  again  washed  in 
several  changes  of  water.  It  should 
then  be  immersed  in  a  solution  of  so- 
dium sulphite,  the  best  strength  being 
one  ounce  of  the  salt  dissolved  in  ten 
ounces  of  water.  In  this  solution  the 
bleached  image  rapidly  changes  to  a 
good  black  color.  When  this  black- 
ening is  completed  the  operation  is  fin- 
ished, and  the  negative  simply  requires 
to  be  well  washed  and  dried  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  The  peculiarity  of 
this  intensifier  is  that  it  intensifies  the 
stronger  parts  of  the  imagre  without  a 
corresponding  strengthening  of  the  ex- 
treme shadows.  A  slight  veiling  is  not 
strengthened  at  all,  and  the  extreme 
shadow  details  receive  very  slight  in- 
crease. The  medium  and  lighter  tones 
are  strengthened  in  a  uniform  ratio, 
and  to   about   double    their    original 


printing  value.  The  increase  of  dens- 
ity is  a  fixed  quantity.  The  operation 
makes  a  certain  and  definite  change  in 
the  negative,  and  this  degree  of 
strengthening  is  the  only  result  pos- 
sible. Repetition  gives  no  increase  of 
density. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  result 
given  by  this  method  of  intensifying 
makes  it  especially  suited  for  treating 
over-exposed  negatives  or  any  others 
in  which  the  shadows  are  slightly 
veiled  and  the  shadow  details  are  rel- 
atively strong.  It  is  unsuitable  for 
under-exposed  negatives. 

No.  2.    Mercuric  Iodide. 

Intensifying  Solution. 

Mercuric  iodide   i  grain 

Sodium  sulphite   20  grains 

Water    i  ounce 

The  sodium  sulphite  should  be  dis- 
solved in  the  water  first,  and  the  mer- 
curic iodide  (which  is  insoluble  in 
plain  water)  added.  The  mixed  solu- 
tion will  not  keep. 

The  negative  is  immersed  in  this 
solution  and  the  dish  rocked  to  ensure 
uniform  action.  The  image  will  stead- 
ily gain  in  intensity  for  seven  or  eight 
minutes.  It  may  be  withdrawn  at  any 
time  if  less  strengthening  is  desired. 
The  increase  in  strength  may  be 
gauged  by  examining  the  plate.  When 
taken  from  the  intensifier  the  negative 
should  be  washed  in  several  changes 
of  water  and  acid  baths,  as  directed 
for  mercuric  bromide.  In  the  last 
washing-water  the  surface  of  the  plate 
should  be  gently  rubbed  with  a  tuft 
of  cottonwool.  After  washing,  the 
negative  must  be  treated  with  an  al- 
kaline developer — pyro-soda  or  any 
developer  containing  sulphite — until 
the  color  of  the  image  changes  to  a 
good  black.  Many  plates  show  no 
change  of  color  in  the  developer.  In 
that  case  they  should  be  treated  for 
the  same  time  as  would  be  necessary 
to  develop  a  fully-exposed  landscape. 
No  fixing  or  other  treatment  is  neces- 
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sary  after  development,  the  plate  sim- 
ply requires  washing  and  drying. 

The  character  of  the  result  given 
by  this  intensifier  differs  considerably 
from  that  given  by  the  preceding 
method.  The  increase  in  strength  is 
greater,  and  this  increase  is  in  the 
same  proportion  throughout  the  scale. 
The  shadow  details  are  strengthened 
in  the  same  ratio  as  the  high  lights. 
This  intensifier  should  be  used  for 
those  plates  that  require  the  shadow 
details  strengthening  as  well  as  the 
high  lights.  Under-exposed  plates, 
more  particularly,  should  be  treated 
with  this  intensifier  rather  than  with 
mercuric  bromide. 

13.  Special  Precautions. — Negatives 
that  have  been  intensified  should  be 
as  clean  and  clear,  and  as  free  from  de- 
fects as  those  that  have  been  devel- 
oped in  such  a  manner  as  to  require 
no  further  treatment.  If  failures  oc- 
cur, or  if  the  plates  appear  stained  or 
defective  after  intensification,  it  may 
be  regarded  as  an  indication  that  the 
work  has  been  imperfect  or  defective, 
either  in  the  original  production  of  the 
plate  or  in  the  intensification.  Defects 
or  careless  manipulation  will  fre- 
quently become  evident  when  intensifi- 
cation is  attempted,  even  when  their 
result  has  not  been  visible  sooner. 

The  points  that  require  special  at- 
tention in  the  work  of  producing  the 
negative  are: 

(i)  Clean  and  careful  development, 
special  attention  being  given  to  se- 
curing absence  of  staining  and  surface 
marks  or  defects. 

(2)  Washing  between  development 
and  fixing  so  as  to  secure  a  plate  free 
from  surface  staining. 

(3)  Very  thorough  fixing.  If  the 
plate  is  imperfectly  fixed,  stains  are 
certain  to  arise  during  intensification. 

(4)  Careful  washing  after  fixing. 
Although  this  is  very  desirable,  the 
preceding  points  are  more  important. 
Without  sufficient  attention  at  the 
other  stages,  thorough  washing  is 
valueless. 


14.  Negatives  that  require  reducing^, 
having  clear  shadows  and  too  strong 
high  lights,  giving  harsh  prints  with 
too  much  contrast.  Negatives  of  this 
type  are  mostly  caused  by  under-ex- 
posure, or  by  unsuitable  development 
of  subjects  possessing  very  harsh  con- 
trasts. A  method  of  reduction  is  avail- 
able by  which  the  high  lights  are  re- 
duced considerably  more  than  the 
shadows.  The  high  lights  may  lose 
half  their  strength  while  the  shadow 
details  are  scarcely  affected  at  all.  This 
is  an  ideal  reducer  for  the  negatives 
under  consideration. 

15.  Formula  for  Reduction. — ^The 
reducing  solution  is: 

Ammonium    persulphate    10  grains 

Water    i  ounce 

The  negative  is  immersed  in  this 
solution  until  sufficiently  reduced,  the 
dish  being  rocked  to  secure  even  ac- 
tion. The  plate  is  then  rinsed  rapidly 
and  placed  in  a  two  per  cent,  solution 
of  sodium  sulphite,  then  well  washed 
and  dried.  Instead  of  the  sodium  sul- 
phite solution,  a  plain  solution  of  hypo, 
an  ordinary  fixing  bath,  answers 
equally  well. 

16.  Special  Precautions. — In  using 
this  form  of  reduction  it  is  very  neces- 
sary that  all  the  precautions  specified 
in  paragraph  13  should  be  rigidly  ob- 
served, and  that  the  plate  should  be 
free  from  hypo.  In  addition  the  ac- 
tion of  the  solution  must  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  after  it  becomes  tur- 
bid, or  the  plate  may  be  unevenly  re- 
duced or  badly  stained.  And  when 
taken  from  the  solution  it  must  be 
placed  in  the  sulphite  or  hypo  solution 
as  quickly  as  possible,  or  a  similar  re- 
sult will  be  obtained. 

17.  Negatives  that  require  reduc- 
tion, having  fogged  or  veiled  shadows 
but  with  normal  strength  of  high  lights 
(par.  9  c).  In  many  cases  the  high 
lights  are  little,  if  at  all,  too  strong, 
and  the  shadows  are  strongly  veiled, 
the  result  being  that  though  the  nega- 
tive prints  very  slowly  the  print  is 
still  weak  and    deficient  in  contrast. 
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Intensification  is  valueless  on  account 
of  the  fog  or  veil. 

In  such  a  case  a  reducer  is  required 
that  will  attack  the  shadows  without 
materially  affecting  the  denser  portions 
of  the  image.  If  the  fog  is  due  to 
over-exposure  and  the  shadow  details 
are  strong,  such  a  reducer  can  be  ap- 
plied with  safety,  and  the  negative 
can  be  considerably  improved  in  qual- 
ity and  printing  value.  If  the  shadow 
details  are  very  weak  this  method  of 
working  requires  extreme  caution. 

18.  Formula  for  Reduction. — ^The 
reducing  solution  consists  of  a  ten  per 
cent,  solution  of  hypo,  to  which  a  few 
drops  of  a  ten  per  cent,  solution  of  po- 
tassium ferricyanide  are  added  at  the 
moment  of  using.  The  exact  strength 
is  unimportant,  as  the  result  given  by 
a  weak  solution  is  identical  with  that 
produced  by  the  shorter  action  of  a 
stronger  solution.  If  a  slight  action  is 
desired,  ten  minims  of  the  potassium 
ferricyanide  solution  may  be  added  to 
each  ounce  of  hypo  solution.  Four  or 
five  times  this  quantity  of  ferricyanide 
may  be  used  if  greater  reduction  is  de- 
sired. The  mixed  solution  rapidly  de- 
teriorates. When  the  negative  is  suf- 
ficiently reduced  it  is  simply  taken 
from  the  solution  and  well  washed ;  no 
other  operation  is  necessary.  By  the 
use  of  this  reducer  greater  contrast 
and  brilliancy  are  secured  in  the  print, 
and  the  quality  described  in  paragraph 
9  c  greatly  improved. 

19.  No  Special  Precautions  are  nec- 
essary when  using  this  reducer  beyond 
care  in  not  employing  too  strong  a  so- 
lution. If  the  work  is  commenced  with 
a  solution  that  is  too  weak  in  ferri- 
cyanide, more  may  be  added  as  re- 
quired. 

20.  Negatives  that  require  both  Re- 
duction and  Intensification. — Plates 
described  in  paragraph  9  d  are  trou- 
blesome and  difficult  to  treat  satisfac- 
torily. They  combine  defective  qual- 
ities of  opposite  character.  The  high 
lights  and  lighter  tones  are  weak  and 
insufficient   for  giving   good    printing 


value  even  if  the  shadows  were  clear; 
but  the  fact  of  the  shadows  being  bad- 
ly veiled  renders  the  poor  quality  still 
more  pronounced. 

This  defective  quality  may  result 
from  extreme  over-exposure  or  from 
chemical  or  light  fog.  All  the  grada- 
tions are  extremely  weak  in  addition 
to  the  work  being  lost  in  general  fog. 

21.  Before  strengthening  the  Image 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  the  fog  or 
veiling.  The  plate  should  first  be 
treated  with  the  reducer  given  in  par- 
agraph 18  until  the  extreme  shadows 
are  almost  clear.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  the  action  does  not  proceed  too 
far.  If  too  much  is  removed  from  the 
shadows,  if  any  details  are  eaten  away, 
they  cannot  possibly  be  restored.  The 
reduction  should  be  stopped  while 
there  is  still  a  perceptible  veil  over 
the  deepest  shadow.  In  addition,  re- 
gard must  be  paid  to  the  general  char- 
acter of  the  negative.  It  should  be 
left  in  such  a  condition  that  a  moder- 
ate strengthening  will  produce  a  plate 
of  fair  printing  quality. 

22.  After  Reduction  the  Negative 
should  be  Intensified. — Either  of  the 
methods  previously  given  may  be  em- 
ployed, but  the  negative  should  be 
thoroughly  washed  before  intensifica- 
tion is  attempted.  The  first  formula  in 
paragraph  12,  mercuric  bromide,  pro- 
duces less  density  than  the  second  for- 
mula, mercuric  iodide.  The  former 
will  also  slighty  reduce  any  veiling  left 
in  reducing.  The  method  to  be  em- 
ployed must  be  determined  by  exam- 
ining the  plate  after  reduction.  If  it 
is  very  weak  the  mercuric  iodide 
method  should  be  used.  If  moderate 
strengthening  only  is  required  either 
formula  may  be  adopted. 

23.  Chemical  Fog. — This  is  the  most 
difficult  defect  to  treat  successfully.  In 
many  cases  it  is  accompanied  by  gen- 
eral weakness  of  the  image,  and  fre- 
quently the  shadow  details  are  very 
weak  or  non-existent.  In  such  a  case 
the  result  can  never  be  good.  If  the 
fog  is    slight   and   the     image    fairly 
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strong  the  reducer  given  in  paragraph 
1 8  may  be  employed.  Extra  care  will 
be  required  in  order  that  the  weaker 
details  of  the  image  may  not  be  af- 
fected. This  will  improve  the  print- 
ing quality  of  the  negative  and  pro- 
duce a  brighter  print.  If  the  fog  is 
more  pronounced  and  the  image  weak 
the  treatment  given  in  paragraphs  20, 
21  and  22  should  be  followed. 

24.  Negatives  Stained  in  Develop- 
ment.— Staining  will  occasionally  hap- 
pen with  prolonged  development  in  a 
solution  containing  insufficient  sul- 
phite. This  stain  can  be  removed  by 
means  of  an  acid  bath.  The  formula  is : 

Alum I  ounce 

Hydrochloric  acid   i  drachm 

Water    10-20  ounces 

The  strength  may  vary  according  to 
the  degree  of  staining.  The  less  time 
that  intervenes  between  finishing  the 
negative  and  applying  the  acid  bath, 
the  more  readily  can  the  stain  be  re- 
moved. After  a  time  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  remove  it. 

25.  Negatives  Stained  after  Devel- 
opment.— If  negatives  are  allowed  to 
remain  out  of  water  for  any  length  of 
time  between  development  and  fixing, 
they  may  become  stained.  The  stain 
is  somewhat  different  from  that  caus- 
ed by  prolonged  development;  it  is  a 
more  lemon-yellow  color.  It  appears 
to  be  impossible  to  remove  this  stain 
after  the  plate  is  fixed.  If  it  is 
noticed  that  a  plate  has  been  only  par- 
tially submerged  in  the  washing  be- 
tween development  and  fixing,  it 
should  be  at  once  placed  in  the  acid 
bath  given  in  paragraph  24,  and  then 
well  washed  and  fixed. 

26.  Surface  Stains  and  Marking. — 
These  are  generally  caused  by  want 
of  care  in  development,  e.g.  mixing  a 
developer  in  a  measure  containing  a 
little  stale  developer,  using  a  dirty 
dish,  omitting  the  washing  between 
development  and  fixing,  etc.  Surface 
stains  of  this  nature  are  removable 
by  the  application  of  the  reducer  given 
in  paragraph  t8.  The  solution  must  be 


much  weaker  than  when  used  for  re- 
duction; the  first  formula  given 
in  paragraph  18  should  be  diluted 
with  four  or  five  times  its  volume  of 
water.  It  will  then  consist  of  a  two- 
per-cent.  solution  of  hypo,  to  each 
ounce  of  which  about  two  drops  of  a 
ten-per-cent.  solution  of  potassium 
ferricyanide  should  be  added. 

27.  Iridescent  Staining  on  the  Mar- 
gins of  the  Plates. — This  is  most  fre- 
quently caused  by  the  plates  being 
stale  or  improperly  stored.  No  pre- 
caution in  working  will  prevent  it 
from  appearing.  In  many  cases  it  is 
visible  before  development.  It  can  be 
easily  removed  by  the  method  given 
in  paragraph  26.  In  extreme  cases 
the  solution  may  have  to  be  used 
much  stronger  then  given  in  paragraph 
26.  It  should,  however,  never  be 
stronger  then  the  first  formula  given 
in  paragraph  18.  This  solution  will 
remove  all  surface  defects  before  pro- 
ducing any  effect  on  the  strength  of 
the  image. — Practical  and  Pictorial  Pho- 
tographer. 


A  Quick-Drying  Backing — A  quick- 
drying  backing  is  always  wanted,  and 
the  following,  which,  whilst  not  strictly 
novel,  may  be  new  to  some,  was  given 
recently  in  a  Belgian  journal: 

White  soap   30  grains 

Wood   alcohol    i  oz. 

Castile  soap,  or,  in  fact,  any  good 
hard  soap,  may  be  used;  either  it  may 
be  bought  powdered  from  any  chemist — 
or  a  piece  of  toilet  soap  shaved  fine. 
This  should  be  put  into  the  spirit  and 
the  whole  warmed  up  till  mixed  (per- 
fect solution  cannot  be  obtained),  and 
then  add 

Erythrosine    5  grains 

Aurine    4  grains 

Ivory  black    4  grains 

Just  before  use  shake  the  bottle  well, 
and  then  paint  over  the  back  of  the  plate 
with  a  soft  camel's-hair  brush.  This 
dries  in  ten  minutes,  and  does  not  chip 
or  powder  off,  and  can  be  easily  wiped 
off  with  a  damp  sponge. 
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The  great  and  growing  popularity  of 
papers  of  the  washed  gelatine  emulsion 
class  has  called  forth  many  varieties  of 
development  printing  papers,  but  little 
has  been  written  of  their  manufacture. 
The  following  practical  article  by  Mr. 
Jarman  will  greatly  interest  the  photog- 
rapher who  likes  to  make  his  own  paper 
— and  in  a  lesser  degree  the  man  who 
prefers  to  use  the  well-known  and  reli- 
able papers  on  the  market,  to  him  it 
will  be  interesting  to  know  how  the  paper 
he  uses  is  prepared. — Ed.  W.  P.  M. 

To  prepare  emulsions  with  gelatine 
as  the  vehicle  is  not  a  difficult  matter  if 
the  formula  is  correct  and  the  instruc- 
tions are  followed  to  the  letter.  This  ap- 
plies to  bromide,  bromo-iodide  or  chlo- 
ride emulsions,  all  of  which  are  to  be 
employed  for  developing,  and  not  for 
printing  out  purposes.  A  large  number 
of  formulae  have  been  given  for  pre- 
paring bromide  emulsions;  very  few,  if 
any,  have  been  published  for  chloride  de- 
veloping emulsions. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  preparing 
either  plates  or  paper  in  a  small  way 
can  rely  upon  the  formulae  given  here 
to  produce  good  results,  moderately 
rapid  and  free  from  fog,  the  last-named 
defect  being  the  one  that  has  caused  end- 
less trouble  to  so  many  photographers 
who  have  tried  to  prepare  their  own 
emulsions;  other  difficulties  have  arisen, 
but  none  so  troublesome  as  the  above. 
The  writer  has  tried  and  tested  formulae 
almost  beyond  number  to  obtain  one  that 
could  be  absolutely  relied  upon  fcM*  cer- 
tainty and  sure  working  in  every  par- 
ticular, and  after  trying  and  testing 
every  published  formula  has  decided  to 
publish  here  only  those  that  can  be  de- 
pended upon  and  easily  prepared. 

Preparation. 

To  prepare  emulsions,  a  separate  crock 
must  be  used  for  each  emulsion,  one  of 


lialf-gallon  size,  such  as  is  used  for  the 
preparation  of  pickles,  is  just  the  uten- 
sil, folded  in  at  the  neck  and  provided 
with  a  stoneware  lid. 

Assuming  that  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  reader  of  this  article  to  test  the  for- 
mulae here  given,  three  or  four  such 
crocks  will  be  required,  costing  about 
twenty-five  cents  each..  These  must  be 
well  washed  in  hot  water,  then  filled  with 
cold  water  and  allowed  to  stand  twelve 
hours,  then  washed  or  scalded  with  hot 
water  on  the  inside,  the  object  being 
to  extract  any  soluble  matter  or  salts 
that  may  cling  to  the  glazing.  Use  no 
soap,  soda  or  washing  powder. 

Chemicals. 

The  chemicals  required  will  be  as  fol- 
lows. They  must  be  of  the  highest 
purity  to  insure  the  best  results.  These 
chemicals  are  best  kept  in  well-corked, 
wide-mouthed  bottles,  and  stored  in  a 
cool,  dry  place. 

Bromide  of  ammonium I  pound 

Iodide  of  potassium  2  ounces 

Citric  acid,  powdered 4  ounces 

Chloride  of  ammonium i  pound 

Stronger  water  ammonia,  '880..  i  pound 

Chrome    alum    ^  pound 

Hard   gelatine,   Heinrich's i  pound 

Nitrate  of  silver ^  pound 

A  number  of  glass  strips  will  be  re- 
quired cut  from  a  cleaned  11x14  plate, 
not  more  than  one  inch  wide.  The  above 
size  plate  is  of  a  suitable  thickness  for 
these  stirring  strips.  In  addition  to  the 
crocks  as  many  ordinary  earthenware 
basins  will  be  required,  to  be  used  as 
covers  for  the  crocks  as  well  as  the  stone- 
ware lids.  These  basins  must  fit  loosely 
over  the  crocks,  as  a  packing  of  half  a 
dozen  thicknesses  of  good  black  paper 
must  be  used  to  make  the  crock  light- 
tight.  During  the  operation  of  making 
the  emulsion  sensitive,  a  thermometer 
will  be  required,  one  that  is  set  m  a  tin 
case  or  frame,  to  enable  an  uniform  tem- 
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perature  to  be  maintained.  This  is  of  The  ammonia  must  be  added  only  a  drop 
the  utmost  importance,  because  the  vari-  at  a  time,  until  the  oxide  of  silver  is  re- 
ation  of  temperature  will  cause  consid-  dissolved  with  ammonia  of  the  above 
erable  variation  in  the  quality  of  the  strength.  About  half  an  ounce  will  pro- 
emulsion  as  well  as  the  sensitiveness.  The  duce  the  desired  result.  Be  very  careful 
cost  of  such  a  thermometer  runs  twenty-  when  the  liquid  is  clearing  up  that  the 
five  to  fifty  cents.  A  moderate  size  sauce-  ammonia  is  added  very  slowly.  As  soon 
pan  or  boiler  will  be  needed  to  stand  the  as  the  cloudiness  has  nearly  disappeared 
stoneware  crock  in.  This  boiler  must  stop  the  addition  of  ammonia,  stir  well, 
hold  about  a  gallon  and  a  half  of  water  when  it  will  be  found  that  the  liquid  will 
when  the  crock  stands  within  it.  A  become  quite  clear.  It  is  now  ready  to 
good  quantity  of  water  will  keep  up  a  add  to  the  contents  of  the  crock;  re- 
more  even  temperature  than  a  small  move  the  crock  and  repair  to  the  dark 
quantity.  This  point  also  tells  in  mak-  room ;  stand  the  crock  upon  a  towel,  and 
ing  emulsions  of  uniform  quality:  the  tilted,  so  as  to  allow  the  emulsion  to 
crock  must  stand  upon  a  thin  wooden  drain  to  one  side;  remove  the  lid,  then 
frame  so  as  to  keep  the  bottom  a  slight  add  the  silver  solution,  a  few  drops  at  a 
distance  off  the  saucepan,  thus  allow-  time,  to  the  warm  gelatine  mixture,  stir- 
ing  even  distribution  of  heat.  To  prepare  ring  with  a  glass  strip  vigorously  at  the 
the  emulsion  proceed  as  follows :  same  time.    When  the  silver  solution  has 

been  all   added,   replace  the   stoneware 

The  Emulsions.  lid,  place  over  this  half  a  dozen  sheets 

Bromo  Iodide  Emulsion,  No.  i :  ^^  "ack  paper,  then  press  the  basin  down 

over  this,  which  forms  a  packing  that 

Distilled  water  4  ounces  js  completely  light-tight.     As  the  opera- 

^^^L^Tton,,r:::\::\^  S  jjon  of  emuhifying  is  earned  out  in^ 

Potassium  iodide  5  grains  "§^*^t,  the  above  precaution  is  necessary. 

Cut  off  the  stray  edges  of  black  paper 

Place  the  above  into  a   clean   crock,  evenly  and  return  the  crock  to  the  vessd 

stand  the  crock  in  the  saucepan  upon  its  with  hot  water.     Keep  the  temperature 

wooden  frame,  pour  in  sufficient  water  at  120  deg.  for  half  an  hour;  lift  the 

in  the  saucepan  around  the  crock,  three  crock  out  of  the  water  occasionally  dur- 

or  four  inches  high ;  apply  the  heat  by  ing  this  time,  and  shake  round  and'round 

means  of  a  double  ring  gas  stove ;  bring  so  as  to  keep  the  emulsioa  in  a  thor- 

the  temperature  up  to  120  deg.  Fahren-  oughly  mixed  condition.    At  the  end  of 

heit,  not  higher ;  reduce  the  flame  so  as  twenty-five  minutes  remove  the  crock  to 

to  keep  this  temperature  uniform;  stir  the  dark  room  and  place  therein  eightv 

up  the  contents  of  the  crock  with  the  grains  of  hard  gelatine,  close  the  cover 

glass   strip   until   the   gelatine    is   com-  and  heat  for  five  minutes.     At  the  end 

pletely  dissolved  and  the  salts  well  in-  of  five  minutes  take  the  crock  into  th<^ 

corporated.     Meantime  prepare  a  solu-  dark  room  again  and  stir  the  emulsion 

tion  of  nitrate  of  silver  as  follows:  well   with   a   glass   strip   until    the   last 

Distilled  water  3^  ounces  ^^^^^  gelatine  has  become  completely  in- 

Nitrate  of  silver  230      grains  corporated.      Now    close   the   top,    well 

covered   once   more,   and   stand   it  into 

Stir  this  well  with  a  harrow  glass  strip  cold  water  to  set  the  emulsion;  a  little 

until   the   crystals    are    completely  dis-  ice  may  be  used  if  the  water  is  not  coid 

solved,  add  to  this  drop  by  drop  stronger  enough. 

water  ammonia  '800,  stirring  vigorously  Emulsifying   may   be   carried   on   for 

at  the  same  time.     The  instant  the  am-  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  but  no  longer, 

monja  touches  the  solution  a  dark  brown  This  will  give  more    sensitiveness  and 

precipitate  is  formed  of  oxide  of  silver,  still  be  free  from  fog. 
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As  soon  as  the  emulsion  has  become 
set  into  a  stiif  jelly  it  is  ready  to  be 
washed.  Do  not  have  this  emulsion 
stand  for  many  hours,  especially  over 
night,  because  the  sensitizing  still  goes 
on,  even  when  cold.  This  action  will  be 
sure  to  produce  fog.  It  must  be  clearly 
understood  that  all  the  operations,  from 
the  time  of  mixing  the  nitrate  of  silver 
with  the  gelatine  solution,  must  be  car- 
ried out  under  a  deep  ruby  light. 

Washing. 

The  washing  of  the  emulsion  must 
now  be  proceeded  with.  Obtain  a  yard 
or  two  of  white  mosquito  netting,  or 
better  still,  the  white  meshed  cloth  used 
for  wool  work. .  If  mosquito  netting  is 
used  it  must  be  washed  and  folded  dou- 
ble ;  if  the  wool  cloth,  one  thickness  will 
do.  In  either  case  the  material  must  be 
well  washed  before  using.  Under  a  ruby 
light  remove  the  lid  of  the  crock,  place 
the  hand  inside,  and  with  the  forefinger 
run  around  the  clot  of  jelly.  It  should 
be  so  well  set  that  it  will  lift  clean  and 
free  from  the  crock.  Pour  into  the 
crock  two  pints  of  clean  cold  water  in 
which  a  piece  of  ice  has  been  melted  to 
lower  the  temperature.  Break  up  the 
clot  of  jelly  with  the  finger.  Place  a 
piece  of  the  jelly  into  the  cloth,  bring 
the  four  corners  together,  then,  with  a 
twisting  action,  hold  the  body  of  the 
cloth  in  the  left  hand,  twist  the  extrane- 
ous parts  with  the  right  hand.  The 
strain  to  be  exerted  will  depend  upon  the 
stiffness  of  the  jelly.  Having  found  by 
the  squeezing  of  the  first  piece  that  the 
shreds  are  fine  and  uniform,  wring  the 
balance  of  the  jelly  through  in  the  same 
way,  allowing  it  to  fall  into  the  water 
contained  in  the  same  crock. 

Having  now  broken  up  all  the  jelly, 
unfold  the  cloth  and  wrap  it  folded  four 
times  over  the  top  of  the  crock;  tie  it 
well  all  round  with  a  clean  piece  of  tape. 
This  prevents  any  contamination  from 
the  use  of  string.  Turn  the  crock  up- 
side down,  allow  the  water  to  drain  off, 
turn  the  crock  over,  pour  into  it  through 


the  cloth  a  quart  of  clean  cold  water, 
swish  the  crock  around  rapidly  so  that 
the  jelly  shreds  circulate  well  in  the  in- 
terior, invert  the  crock  once  more  until 
the  water  has  drained  out  well.  These 
two  first  washings  will  remove  the  main 
quantity  of  the  salts  of  decomposition. 
The  washing  of  the  shreds  must  continue 
in  this  way  for  half  an  hour  at  least, 
giving  five  minutes  time  between  each 
change.  If  washed  for  one  hour  in  the 
above  manner  it  will  ensure  all  the  de- 
composition salts  being  removed,  which 
consist  of  nitrate  of  ammonia  and  nitrate 
of  potash.  Both  these  salts  being  very 
soluble  in  water,  there  need  be  no  fear 
of  their  retention  in  the  jelly  after  an 
hour's  washing.  The  cloth  must  now 
be  removed,  and  the  shreds  that  adhere 
to  it  be  scraped  off  with  a  celluloid  or 
hard  rubber  knife  (under  no  condition 
use  a  metal  knife),  wring  the  cloth  well 
in  a  stream  of  running  water  from  the 
faucet,  fold  it  up  before  replacing  it 
upon  the  crock ;  tie  it  firmly ;  then  invert 
the  crock  upon  the  top  of  another 
crock  or  stoneware  pitcher,  where  it 
must  remain  for  half  an  hour  to  permit 
the  excess  of  water  to  drain  off;  now 
turn  the  crock  over,  remove  the  cloth, 
scrape  into  the  interior  any  shreds  of 
jelly  that  may  adhere  to  the  top  and 
cloth ;  replace  the  stoneware  lid,  also  the 
packing  paper  and  basin,  when  all  is 
now  ready  to  melt  and  filter  for  coating 
either  plates  or  paper  proceed  as  follows 
for  the  coating: 

Coating  Plates. 

Place  the  crock,  well  covered,  into 
the  vessel  that  was  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion with  water  about  two  or  three 
inches  high;  raise  the  temperature  to 
120  or  125  degrees.  Then  lift  the  crock 
from  the  warm  water  and  swing  it  round 
and  round,  so  that  all  the  jelly  shreds 
become  melted.  Now  repair  to  the  dark 
room,  and  add  one  ounce  of  pure  alco- 
hol (do  not  use  wood  alcohol  or  Colum- 
bia spirit,  because  both  these  alcohols 
cause  a  subsidence  and  curdling  of  the 
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emulsion).  Stir  the  emulsion  well  with 
a  g-lass  strip  during  the  time  the  alcohol 
is  being  added.  Just  as  soon  as  the  mix- 
ing is  complete,  filter  it  through  absorbent 
cotton,  pressed  into  an  inverted  kerosene 
lamp  chimney,  with  a  double  thickness  of 
cheese  cloth  tied  over  the  bottom;  as 
soon  as  filtered  it  is  ready  for  use.  If 
plates  are  to  be  coated,  they  must  be  well 
cleansed  beforehand,  standing  ready  for 
use.  The  coating  of  plates  is  accom- 
plished by  taking  one  in  the  left  hand, 
balance  it  upon  the  tips  of  the  fingers 
and  thumb,  pour  upon  the  centre  a  pool 
of  emulsion  from  a  four-ounce  graduate, 
tilt  the  plate  slightly  so  that  the  emulsion 
flows  to  each  comer,  then  with  a  slight 
incline,  return  a  portion  of  the  emulsion 
to  the  graduate,  taking  care  that  no  air 
bubbles  are  formed;  then  lay  the  plate 
down  upon  a  evelled  slate  or  marble  slab 
to  set,  treat  a  number  of  plates  in  this 
manner.  When  set,  place  them  in  a  clean 
rack  and  stand  in  a  well  darkened  closet 
to  dry. 

Coating  Paper, 

To  coat  paper  (almost  any  kind  of 
drawing  paper  will  do)  cut  up  some 
pieces  7>4x20  or  25  inches  long,  fold  the 
ends  three  times,  so  as  to  form  a  stiffened 
strip  about  half  an  inch  deep;  then  pour 
into  a  clean  hard  rubber  or  composition 
tray  five  ounces  of  emulsion,  take  up 
one  of  the  sheets  of  paper,  hold  it  by  the 
folded  ends,  bend  it  into  the  shape  of  the 
letter  J,  allow  the  curved  end  to  touch 
the  emulsion,  raise  the  left  hand,  lowering 
the  right  at  the  same  time ;  perform  this 
operation  twice,  hold  the  sheet  at  such 
an  angle  dial  tlie  excess  of  emulsion  may 
drain  into  the  tray,  just  touching  the 
side  to  prevent  air  bubbles  being  formed 
then  fix  the  top  to  the  edge  of  a  shelf  by 
two  black  varnished  pins  and  clip  at 
€ach  comer  of  the  bottom  of  the  sheet 
two  wood  clips.  These  will  aid  in  keep- 
ing the  paper  straight  during  drying. 
As  soon  as  dry,  cut  to  size,  keep  under 
pressure  away  from  all  actinic  light  until 
required  for  jse. 


Chlofide  Developing  Emulsion. 

For  plates  or  paper  is  made  as  follows : 
Into  a  clean  crock  place  the  following: 

No.  1. 

Hard   gelatine,   Heinndi's 2  ounces 

DistilleU   water    10  graioA 

Chloride  of  ammonium,  C  P..to8  grains 

Dissolve  the  above  in  just  the  same 
manner  as  described  for  the  bromo-iodide 
emulsion ;  the  temperature  may  reach  130 
deg.  Fah. 

No.  2. 

Nitrate  of  silver 252  grains 

Citric  acid    (powdered) 30  grains 

Distilled   water 10  ounces 

When  the  gelatine  mixture  is  ready 
which  will  be  known  as  soon  as  the  gela- 
tine has  become  completely  dissolved. 
This  is  aided  by  occasional  stirring  with 
a  glass  strip.  Take  the  crock  into  the 
dark  room,  and  the  acid  nitrate  of  silver 
solution;  exclude  all  actinic  light;  pour 
the  silver  solution  a  few  drops  at  a  time 
into  the  hot  gelatine  mixture,  stirring 
rapidly  during  this  addition;  continue 
until  all  the  silver  solution  has  been 
added,  allow  the  stirring  to  proceed  for 
five  minutes  after  the  mixture  is  com- 
plete. Now  replace  the  lid,  cover  with 
black  paper  packing,  press  down  the  ba- 
sin, stand  the  crock  into  very  cold  water 
td  set,  or  place  it  in  an  ordinary  ice  box 
until  the  emulsion  has  become  quite  set 
As  soon  as  this  has  set  into  a  stiff  clot  it 
must  be  broken  up  and  washed  in  the 
same  way  as  already  described.  If  it  is 
desired  to  keep  it  for  twelve  to  twenty- 
four  hours  before  breaking  up  and  wash- 
ing, then  one  ounce  of  pure  alcohol  must 
be  added  at  the  time  the  emulsion  is 
made.  When  this  emulsion  has  been 
broken  up  into  shreds  and  washed  it  can 
be  remelted  and  used  at  once.  In  this 
case  the  emulsion  forms  a  much  stiffer 
jelly  than  the  bromo-iodide;  it  is  abso> 
lutely  grainless  and  admirably  suited  for 
making  transparency  plates,  gaslight 
opals  and  paper  for  printing  by  artificial 
light,  as  it  works  clean  and  clear  with 
pure  blacks  and  whites.  To  coat  plates  or 
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paper,  proceed  the  same  as  already  de- 
scribed. The  developers  best  suited  will 
also  be  given  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

Bromide  Emulsion. 

A  bromide  emulsion  prepared  as  fol- 
lows will  give  a  very  sensitive  film  and 
work  clean: 

Distilled  water  4  ounces 

Hard   gelatine    235  grains 

Bromide  of   ammonium 155  grains 

Stronger  water  ammonia,  'SSo.     i  drachm 

Make  up  this  mixture  in  a  clean  crock: 
heat  to  125  deg.  Fah.  As  soon  as  melted 
the  following  must  be  added  very  slowly, 
with  vigorous  stirring: 

Nitrate  of  silver 200  grains 

Distilled   water ' 4  ounces 

After  the  above  has  been  added  cover 
the  crock  perfectly  light-tight  as  de- 
scribed, and  heat  for  three  hours  at  125 
deg.  Fah.  At  the  end  of  this  time  add 
ninety  grains  of  hard  gelatine,  cut  into 
fine  strips,  stir  until  melted,  then  allow 
to  become  well  set.  Proceed  to  break  up 
the  jelly,  wash,  drain  and  melt  for  coat- 
ing as  described,  adding  one  ounce  of 
pure  alcohol  previous  to  filtering. 

This  emulsion  is  also  suited  for  plates 
or  paper,  is  very  soft  in  effect,  giving 
less  contrast. 

Developers. 

Almost  any  of  the  modem  developers 
will  suit  these  emulsions,  but  those  that 
the  writer  has  found  the  best  are  made 
up  as  follows : 

Developer  for  chloride  emulsion: 

Metol    20  grains 

Hydrochinone   40  grains 

Warm  distilled  water 15  ounces 

Dissolve  the  above  and  add  sulphite  of 
soda  anhydrous  (granulated),  140  gr., 
shake  the  mixture  well  until  this  is  dis- 
solved, add  120  grains  of  granulated 
carbonate  of  soda  and  seventeen  ounces 
of  cold  distilled  water ;  add  to  this  thirty- 
two  drops  of  a  10  per  cent,  solution  of 
bromide  of  potassium  (i  oz.  bromide  po- 
tassium in  ten  ounces  of  water).  When 
the  above  is  cold  it  is  ready  for  use. 


Any  of  tlie  ordinary  pyro  developing 
solutions  will  suit  for  the  plates,  but  not 
for  the  paper. 

With  the  bromo-iodide  plates  the  fol- 
lowing potash  developer  gives  excellent 
results : 

No.  1. 

Pyro  Developer  for  Plates. 

Distilled  water  12  ounces 

Sulphite  of  soda  (granulated),     i  ounce 

Pyrogallic  acid    i  ounce 

Citric  acid   60  grains 

Bromide   of   ammonium 20  grains 

No.  2. 

Distilled  water  12  ounces 

Sulphite  of  soda  (granulated) .     i  ounce 
Carbonate  of  potash 3  ounces 

When  developing  take  four  drachms 
of  No.  I  and  four  drachms  of  No.  2,  add 
eight  ounces  of  water.  If  the  plates  have 
been  over-exposed  use  only  six  ounces  of 
water. 

In  warm  weather  the  emulsion  will 
require  half  a  drachm  of  a  10  per  cent, 
pure  chrome  alum  solution  added  with 
the  alcohol  previous  to  filtering  and  coat- 
ing. 

The  best  fixing  bath  for  the  chloride 
plates  and  paper  will  be  found  as  fol- 
lows: 

Hypo  sulphite  of  soda 4  ounces 

Water    ao  ounces 

Dissolve  two  drachms  of  powdered  alum 
in  ten  ounces  of  water  and  two  drachms 
of  acetic  acid,  add  this  to  the  hypo  solu- 
tion, stir  well,  when  it  will  be  ready  for 
use. 


Etching  Labels. — ^The  following  may 
be  used  to  etch  names,  etc.,  on  bottles : 

No.  I. — Sodium  fluoride,  36  grains; 
potassium  sulphate,  7  grains;  distilled 
water,  i  ounce. 

No.  2. — ^Zinc  chloride,  14  grains;  dis- 
tilled water,  i  ounce ;  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  65  minims. 

Mix  in  equal  parts  and  write  with  a 
quill,  or  paint  on  with  a  fine  camel's  hair 
brush.  The  mixture  must  not  be  kept, 
nor  allowed  to  touch  the  skin  or  nails. 
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BY  WALTER  BENNINGTON. 


The  following  interesting  article  on 
the  platinum  process  is  but  one  of  the 
many  helpful  and  practical  papers  to  be 
found  in  the  "Year  Book  of  Photog- 
raphy/' an  annual  that  should  be  found 
in  every  photographer's  work  room.  G 
Gennert,  New  York,  is  the  American 
publisher,  and  the  price  is  fifty  cents. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  see  how  the 
platinum  process  is  increasing  in  popu- 
larity   among   photographers,    who,  for 
3ome  reason  or  another,  seem  to  have 
fought  shy  of  this    most    beautiful    of 
printing  processes;  indeed,  even  now  its 
use  is  largely  confined  to  the  ranks  of 
the  more  advanced  workers.    One  is  puz- 
zled to  know  why  this  should  be  so,  for 
its  advantages  are  very  many ;  the  range 
of  tones  is  unlimited,  reaching,  as  they 
do,  from  the  most  delicate  pearly  gray  to 
the  strongest  and  richest  of  blacks.  The 
time  of  exposure  in  printing  is  about  half 
that  required  for  P.  O.  P.,  and  the  after- 
manipulations  are  quicker  still,  it  being 
possible  to  finish  and  dry  a  print  in  five 
minutes  from  the  time  of  removal  from 
the  printing  frame  if  it  should  be  neces- 
sary; the  chemicals  employed  are  cheap 
and  easy  to  use;  there  is  no  glistening 
soapy  surface  of  gelatine  to  be  squeegeed 
to  ferrotype,  and  stick  there,  or  to  blis- 
ter, or  to  melt  through  drying  before  the 
fire  (which  we  may  do  with  impunity) 
or  to  curl  up  and  refuse  to  lie  flat;  the 
prints  are  as  permanent  as  the  purest 
paper  and  metallic  platinum  can  make 
them;  and  last,  but  by  no  means  least, 
the   results   are  very  beautiful.     There 
are     some     disadvantages,     of     course, 
though  not  many.     To  those  of  slender 
income  the  initial  cost  of  the  paper  is  a 
little  high,  more  so  now  than  it  was  a 
month  or  two  ago,  but  this  is  to  a  large 
extent  compensated  for  by  the  great  sav- 
ing of  cost  in  chemicals,  and  the  waste  of 
paper    through    spoils — when    one    has 
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learned  to  judge  the  exposure  accurately 
— is  much  less  than  with  P.  O.  P.  The 
drawback  is  that  it  is  not  a  "print-out'' 
paper ;  at  least,  not  wholly  so.  The  leng^ 
of  time  of  exposure  to  light  has  to  be 
estimated  by  the  appearance  of  the  print 
but  the  visible  image  is  only  very  faint 
a  pale  purplish  gray,  or  in  the  dark  shad- 
ows a  pale  orange,  on  a  lemon-yellow 
ground.  This  pale  image  has  to  be  de- 
veloped out  to  its  full  strength.  The  only 
difficulty  in  the  whole  process  is  the  ac- 
curate judging  of  the  strength  of  the 
print  in  the  printing  frame,  and  this  is 
not  so  great  as  in  the  case  of  bromide 
papers,  where  there  is  no  visible  image 
at  all,  and  it  is  one  which  quickly  dis- 
appears with  experience  and  practice. 
The  limited  range  of  colors  obtainable  is 
quoted  as  a  disadvantage,  but  all  shades 
of  brown  are  easily  obtainable,  from  a 
pure  yellow,  through  golden-brown  to  a 
warm  black,  and  for  a  monochrome  art 
these  are  enough,  for  the  multiplication 
of  colors  is  to  be  depreciated.  We  shall 
see,  also,  that  the  accusation  is  not  a  fair 
one,  for  red  and  blue  and  green  are  pos- 
sible. It  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  though, 
that  any  interference  with  the  disposition 
of  the  chemical  components  of  the  image 
may  quite  likely  affect  its  stability. 

Varieties  of  Makes, 

There  are  several  makes  of  platinum 
paper,  of  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
specify  the  makers,  for  they  are  all  of 
them  similar  in  principle  to  that  invented 
and  introduced  by  Mr.  Willis.  The  sim- 
plest variety  gives,  with  normal  treat- 
ment, black  or  cool  gray  tones ;  there  are 
also  special  papers  for  brown  tones 
known  as  sepia,  for  which,  to  get  the 
best  results,  special  developers  are  re- 
quired. It  is  best  to  begin  with  the  sim- 
plest, that  giving  the  black  or  gray  tones 
with  a  cold  developer,  quite  the  most  fre- 
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quently  used.  The  paper  may  be  ob* 
tained  in  a  variety  of  surfaces,  smooth 
and  rough,  and  of  varying  grades  and 
thicknesses;  some  makers  also  supply 
fabrics,  muslin,  linen,  canvas,  and  silk, 
prepared  in  exactly  the  same  way  as 
paper,  and  requiring  the  same  treatment. 

Precautions  against  Damp. 

Platinum  paper  is  sent  out  by  the  man- 
ufacturers in  hermetically  sealed  tin 
canisters.  This  is  to  prevent  the  admis- 
sion of  moisture  from  the  air,  which 
would  quickly  so  affect  the  paper  that  it 
would  no  longer  give  pure  brilliant 
whites.  An  extra  precaution  is  taken  by 
the  makers,  who  include  in  the  tin  a 
piece  of  calcium  chloride,  which  has  the 
property  of  attracting  to  itself  and  ab- 
sorbing all  the  moisture  in  the  tin.  Once 
the  tin  has  been  opened,  air  containing 
a  proportion  of  damp  will,  of  course,  get 
in ;  and,  though  in  small  quantities,  yet  it 
will  eventually  spoil  the  paper.  It  there- 
fore is  necessary  to  store  it  in  special 
tins,  known  as  calcium  tubes. 

These  are  made  with  two  compart- 
ments, each  of  which  has  its  own  lid,  one 
compartment  for  the  paper  having  a  per- 
forated false  bottom,  and  the  other  in- 
tended to  hold  calcium  chloride.  When 
in  time  the  chloride  becomes  soft  with 
absorbed  damp,  it  can  readily  be  dried 
again  on  a  shovel  over  a  fire,  and  re- 
placed in  the  tin.  A  rubber  band  is  put 
round  the  junction  of  lid  and  tin  to  ex- 
clude the  air. 

The  only  object  of  these  precautions  is 
to  prevent  the  moisture  from  destroying 
the  brilliance  of  the  prints.  If  paper  is 
stored  for  a  long  time,  even  in  unopened 
tins  or  in  calcium  tubes,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  obtain  perfectly  clear  high  lights 
owing  to  deterioration  of  the  same  kind. 
This  slight  degradation  of  the  lights  is 
at  times  useful,  for  old  paper  in  this  state 
may  be  used  with  great  advantage  to 
print  from  negatives  which  would  give 
too  harsh,  soot-and-whitewash  results  on 
freshly  prepared  paper. 

Many  advanced  workers  made  delib- 
erate use  of  old  paper,  keeping  it  for 


months  until  it  has  reached  this  stage, 
and  with  it  produce  very  beautiful  low- 
toned  effects,  which  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  obtain  by  any  other  means.  If 
the  paper  is  to  be  used  quickly  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  transfer  it  to  the  special 
tube ;  in  fact,  it  is  possible  to  store  it  for 
quite  a  considerable  time  in  the  tin  in 
which  it  is  bought  by  the  simple  expedi- 
ent of  sticking  a  piece  of  adhesive  rubber 
plaster  round  the  lid,  and  over  the  hole 
in  the  top.  In  the  printing  frame  similar 
measures  against  damp  are  advisable, 
and  usually  a  sheet  of  india-rubber  cloth 
or  celluloid  is  put  between  the  paper  and 
the  frame  back.  A  very  serviceable  ma- 
terial for  the  purpose,  to  be  obtained  in 
large  sheets  at  printers'  stores,  is  known 
as  printers'  "glazed-board." 

One  side  of  the  paper  is  yellow;  this 
is  the  sensitive  side,  and  should  be 
touched  as  little  as  possible,  and  not  at 
all  with  damp  fingers,  otherwise  light 
marks  will  appear.  The  paper  should  be 
handled  and  all  operations  until  wash- 
ing conducted  in  a  subdued  or  artificial 


light. 


Time  of  Exposure. 


The  time  required  for  printing  is  about 
half  that  of  P.  O.  P.,  and  the  negative 
most  suitable  is  a  good  one  with  fair  con- 
trasts but  just  inclined  to  thinness ;  if  the 
contrasts  are  too  strong  the  shadows  will 
show  a  bronzy-brown  appearance.  But 
the  quality  of  the  negative  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  character  of  the  print  re- 
quired. It  would  seem  almost  an  imper- 
tinence to  say  to  the  advanced  pho- 
tographer that  this  or  that  kind  of  a  neg- 
tive  is  more  suitable  than  another  for  a 
given  process ;  if  a  worker  will  give  him- 
self the  small  trouble  of  making  experi- 
mental prints  from  three  or  four  nega-t 
tives  of  various  densities  and  scales  of 
gradation,  ranging  from  very  soft  and 
full  of  detail,  to  very  strong  and  con- 
trasty,  he  will  soon  be  in  position  to 
suit  his  negatives  to  the  class  of  print 
which  he  intends  to  produce,  deliberately 
causing  what  another  man  might  consider 
faults   in   order   to  get   certain   effects. 
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which  he  could  not  as  readily  obtain  by 
other  means. 

The  negative  is  placed  in  contact  with 
the  yellow  side  of  the  paper  in  an  ordi- 
nary printing  frame,  the  above-mentioned 
precautions  against  damp  being  followed. 
As  in  silver  paper,  printing  should  be 
done  in  diffused  light,  except  for  very 
harsh  negatives,  which  should  be  printed 
in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  The  prog- 
ress of  printing  is  observed  in  the  usual 
manner  for  printing-out  papers,  by  ex- 
amination at  the  back  of  the  frame,  such 
examination  to  be  made  in  subdued  light ; 
printing  should  be  stopped  when  the  de- 
tails of  the  chief  lights  are  just  visible. 
If  the  paper  is  damp  the  visible  image 
is  not  so  strong  as  when  dry,  so  that 
printing  must  not  be  carried  so  far. 

The  Only  DiMculty, 

It  is  at  this  stage  that  the  beginner  will 
experience  his  only  difficulty,  particu- 
larly with  light-toned  subjects,  some  of 
which  it  may  be  found  necessary  to  stop 
printing  when  the  image  can  only  just 
be  detected  on  the  paper ;  with  negatives 
of  this  kind  it  is  advisable  to  use  an  ac- 
tinometer  of  some  kind,  though  a  small 
amount  of  practice  will  soon  give  the 
necessary  accuracy  of  judgment. 

When  it  is  considered  to  be  sufficiently 
exposed,  the  print  should  be  removed 
from  the  frame,  and,  if  it  is  not  to  be  de- 
veloped at  once,  it  should  be  stored  in  the 
calcium  tube.  When  it  is  convenient  to 
develop,  four  deep  dishes  should  be 
placed  in  a  row,  one  for  developer,  the 
other  three  for  successive  baths  of  clear- 
ing solution. 

Developing  Formulae. 

.  The  developer  may  be  the  special  salts 
provided  by  the  makers  of  the  different 
brands  of  paper,  which  doubtless  may 
give  the  best  results;  but  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory prints  are  obtained  with  a  so- 
lution of  neutral  oxalate  of  potash,  which 
is  much  the  most  popular  developer.  It 
is  mixed  in  about  the  proportion  of  two 
ounces  to  a  pint  and  a  half  of  hot  water, 
and  should  be  prepared  time  enough  be- 


fore use  to  allow  the  oxalate  to  dissolve 
completely  and  the  solution  to  cool  to 
about  70  degrees  F.  Another  formula 
which  gives  very  excellent  results,  with 
brilliant  blacks  just  inclined  to  warmth  in 
color,  is — 

Potassium  oxalate,  2  ozs.;  potassium 
phosphate,  J^  oz. ;  water,  i  pint.  To  give 
the  t3rpical  cool  platinum  blacks  and 
greys  these  developers  must  be  used  at 
a  temperature  not  higher  than  70  degrees 
F.,  otherwise  the  tone  is  appreciably 
warmer,  the  more  so  as  the  temperature 
is  raised.  Besides  this,  the  hotter  the 
developer,  the  quicker  is  its  action,  and. 
consequently,  the  less  it  is  under  control 
The  fixing  or  clearing  bath  consists  of 
a  solution  of  one  ounce  of  pure  hydro- 
chloric acid  in  three  pints  of  water.  The 
developer  is  put  into  the  first  dish,  and  a 
pint  of  the  hydrochloric  clearing  solu- 
tion into  each  of  the  other  three.  We 
are  now  ready  to  begin  developing. 

Manipulation. 

The  paper,  as  it  is  supplied,  is  curled 
round  with  the  sensitive  side  outwards 
and  should  be  stored  with  the  same  curve 
which  is  of  assistance  in  placing  the  print 
into  the  developer.     The  way  in  which 
this  is  usually  done  is  to  take  hold  of  the 
print  by  opposite  comers  by  means  of 
the  fingers  or  small  wooden  clips,  and 
dipping    one    comer    first    under     the 
developer    to    slide    the    print    quickly, 
face    downwards,    under    the    solution 
until      it     is     completely     submerged, 
then     immediately     turn     it     face     up- 
wards   and     inspect     for    air   bubbles; 
if  any,  these  must  be  broken  by  gentle 
pressure  of  the  finger,  taking  care  not  to 
rub  the  surface  of  the  paper,  which,  when 
wet,  being  exceedingly  soft,  is  very  eas- 
ily bruised  and  damaged.  The  developer 
must  be  allowed  to  complete  its  action 
otherwise  blotchy  and  mealy  prints  will 
result.     This  movement  of  putting    the 
print  into  the  bath  should  be  brisk  and 
unintermpted,   for    the    change   of    the 
image  from  a  faint,  pale  ghost  to  full 
strength  occupies  at  most  five  seconds. 
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and  an  interruption  in  the  flow  of  the  de 
veloper  may  show  in  the  finished  print; 
in  the  same  way  air  bells  may  leave  a 
mark;  these  marks  need  not  necessarily 
appear,  but  still  the  risk  is  there.  An- 
other way  of  applying  the  developer  is 
to  flow  it  over  the  print  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  in  developing  a  negative  plate; 
and  yet  another,  which  effects  great  econ- 
omy in  the  case  of  large  prints,  insomuch 
as  two  ounces  of  solution  will  suffice  for 
the  work  which  would  otherwise  require 
about  a  gallon,  is  to  coat  the  print  with 
a  thin  layer  of  glycerine,  and  after  di- 
luting the  developer  with  an  equal  volume 
of  glycerine  the  mixture  is  gently  rubbed 
over  the  surface  with  a  tuft  of  cotton 
wool  or  a  large,  soft  brush. 

Clearing  the  Print. 

The  developed  print  will  be  found  still 
to  retain  a  fair  proportion  of  the  yellow 
color,  owing  to  the  continued  presence  of 
sensitive  salts  unaffected  by  light;  these 
must  be  removed  by  means  of  the  clear- 
ing baths,  into  the  first  of  which  the 
print  is  put  without  intermediate  wash- 
ing as  soon  as  the  image  has  fully  come 
up;  here  it  must  remain  for  about  five 
minutes,  when  it  is  removed  to  the  sec- 
ond dish  of  the  same  for  a  like  period  or 
a  little  longer,  and,  finally,  into  the  third 
for  about  ten  to  fifteen  minutes,  after 
which  it  is  ready  for  washing.  The  first 
clearing  bath  quickly  becomes  yellow,  and 
after  several  prints  have  been  passed 
through  it  should  be  thrown  away  and 
fresh  solution  put  into  the  dish,  which 
should  be  used  as  No.  3 ;  No.  2  and  No.  3 
becoming  Nos.  i  and  2  respectively.  The 
print  should  on  no  account  be  taken  out 
for  final  washing,  until  it  leaves  the  last 
fixing  or  clearing  bath  as  pure  in  color 
as  it  was  when  first  put  in;  if  it  tinges 
it  yellow  in  the  first  degree  it  must  go 
through  yet  another  bath.  There  are 
salts  of  iron  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  paper  which  it  is  the  function  of  the 
hydrochloric  acid  to  remove,  and  unless 
this  is  thoroughly  effected  the  paper  will 
in  all  probability  eventually  turn  yellow, 
though  the  deposit  of  platinum  forming 


the  picture  itself  is  quite  stable,  and  cam 
not  be  affected  by  any  ordinary  conditions 
under  which  the  print  is  likely  to  be  kept. 
After  the  final  clearing  the  prints  must 
be  washed  in  running  water  for  twenty 
minutes,  or  in  five  or  six  changes  of 
water  during  half  an  hour. 

Keep  the  Prints  Moving. 

In  all  these  operations  great  care 
should  be  exercised  if  a  number  of  prints 
are  being  treated  in  a  batch  to  keep  them 
from  clogging  together  in  a  bunch  in  the 
several  baths,  and  to  use  plenty  of  all 
solutions,  otherwise  they  will  not  come 
thoroughly  into  contact  with  the  chemi- 
cals and  washing  water.  The  prints 
should  be  moved  about,  also,  to  ensure 
this,  in  much  the  same  manner  as  when 
toning  P.  O.  P.,  and  here  again  care  is 
necessary  in  handling  to  prevent  abrasion 
of  the  surface,  for  the  paper  becomes 
very  tender,  and  even  rotten,  during  the 
action  of  the  acid  and  soaking  in  water 
and  it  is  very  easy,  particularly  in  the 
case  of  the  rougher  papers,  to  rub  the 
surface  to  such  an  extent  that  only  by 
much  laborious  retouching  can  the  dam- 
age be  repaired.  Large  prints,  too,  can 
be  easily  torn  by  reason  of  the  weight  of 
the  wet  paper,  and  should  be  lifted  gently. 

Drying. 

The  prints  when  washed  should  be  put 
between  clean  blotting  paper  under  slight 
pressure.  If  they  are  to  be  mounted  on 
card  no  special  precautions  to  keep  them 
flat  are  necessary,  but  if  the  so-called 
American  style  of  mounting  is  to  be 
adopted  prints  larger  than  half-plate  are 
very  apt  to  cockle  unless  very  carefully 
dried.  A  good  way  to  ensure  flat  drying 
is  to  take  them  out  of  the  first  blotting 
paper  while  still  damp,  and  transfer  them 
to  a  fresh  lot  of  perfectly  dry  sheets,  in 
which  they  should  be  left  under  light 
pressure  until  they  are  quite  hard  and 
dry  themselves.  The  same  amount  of 
pressure  should  be  continued  until  the 
prints  are  perfectly  dry,  otherwise  cock- 
ling will  ensue.    If  the  prints  are  wanted 
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in  a  hurry  they  may  be  dried  by  heat 
with  perfect  safety. 

The  Hot  Bath  Process. 

The  hot  bath  process  for  black  prints 
is  now  seldom  used,  as  saving  only  that 
it  gives  slightly  flatter  results  from  harsh 
negatives,  from  which  it  picks  up  more 
detail  in  the  lighter  tones,  it  shows  little 
or  no  advantage  over  the  cold,  is  less 
under  control  owing  to  its  greater  rapid- 
ity of  action,  and  is  certainly  more  trou- 
blesome and  inconvenient. 

The  only  difference  in  working  lies  in. 
the  fact  that  the  developer  is  of  double 
the  strength  of  the  formula  given  above 
and  is  used  at  a  temperature  of  about 
150  deg.  F.  A  special  paper  has  to  be 
used,  and  the  image  literally  flashes  up 
immediately  it  touches  the  hot  solution 
This  paper  gives  blacks  of  a  very  slightly 
warmer  tone.  The  developer  is  put  in  a 
deep  granitine  or  enameled  iron  dish, 
which  stands  on  a  metal  plate  covered 
with  sand,  or  in  another  dish,  which  also 
should  be  of  metal,  containing  hot  water 
or  a  mixture  of  hot  water  and  sand.  The 
plate  of  sand  or  dish  of  hot  water  is  to 
be  supported  on  a  stand  or  trivet  over  a 
spirit  lamp  or  gas  ring  to  keep  it  at  an 
even  temperature.  Subsequent  treatment 
is  identical  with  that  of  the  cold  bath 
paper. 

The  Sepia  Process. 

The  special  sepia  paper  must  also  be 
developed  on  a  hot  bath;  this  consists  of 
a  solution  of  the  special  salts  supplied  by 
the  manufacturer,  or  of  the  normal  oxal- 
ate developer  with  the  addition  of  some 
of  the  special  solution  also  to  be  obtained 
from  the  maker.  It  is  strongly  recom- 
mended that  these  special  chemicals  be 
used,  though  passable  results  can  be  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  the  ordinary  devel- 
oper given  above,  particularly  if  a  small 
quantity  of  oxalic  acid  be  added.  For 
Jacoby's  sepia  paper  for  cold  develop- 
ment the  following  formula  gives  excel- 
lent results:  Water,  10  oz. ;  potassium 
oxalate,  3^  oz. ;  oxalic  acid,  sat.  sol.: 
I  oz. 


It  will  often  happen  that  a  print 
through  inaccurate  timing  of  exposure  is 
too  weak  or  too  strong,  and  though  the 
results  are  seldom  as  satisfactory  as  when 
correctly  printed,  yet  it  is  possible  to  ef- 
fect considerable  improvement  by  reduc- 
tion or  intensification. 

Reduction. 

There  are  only  about  two  methods  of 
correcting  an  over-exposed  platinum 
print  after  it  is  once  finished,  the  one  an 
actual  reducing  of  the  image,  and  the 
other  a  toning  process  introduced  by 
Packham,  in  which  the  action  is  not 
strictly  a  reduction  at  all,  but  simply  a 
change  of  the  black  to  a  visually  lighter 
color,  viz.,  brown.  The  reducing  method 
is  as  follows :  Make  a  saturated  solution 
of  chloride  of  lime,  decant  the  clear  liquid 
and  dilute  with  four  times  its  volume  of 
water;  immerse  the  print  in  this  until 
sufiiciently  reduced,'  and  then  transfer 
immediately  to  a  5  per  cent,  solution  of 
sodium  sulphite  to  arrest  the  action  of 
the  chloride,  which  is  exceedingly  power- 
ful, and  will  rot  the  paper.  The  print 
requires  thorough  washing  and  careful 
handling.  Packham's  process  consists  of 
staining  or  toning  the  print  with  a  solu- 
tion of  catechu  or  cutdi.  A  stock  solu- 
tion must  be  prepared  by  boiling  %  oz. 
of  Bengal  cutch  in  5  oz.  of  water  in  a 
glass  or  porcelain  vessel  for  a  few  min- 
utes— ^a  Florence  flask  is  best ;  when  cool 
I  oz.  of  alcohol  is  added.  For  use  20  to 
30  minims  of  this  stock  solution  are 
mixed  with  a  pint  of  hot  water  at  about 
150  deg.  F.  Prints  may  be  toned  in  this 
solution  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 
If  the  temperature  is  lower  than  this  th^ 
process  of  toning  occupies  a  much  longer 
time.  The  addition  of  a  little  pure  sugar 
to  the  oxalate  bath  renders  the  print 
much  more  amenable  to  the  toning  action 
of  the  bath.  It  is  quite  possible  that  the 
lights  of  the  print  will  show  signs  of  col- 
oring yellow,  and  while  in  many  subject? 
there  will  be  no  objection  to  this,  yet  it 
will  often  be  desirable  to  clear  them. 
This  may  be  done  by  soaking  in  a  hot 
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2  per  cent,  solution  at  about  180  deg.  F. 
of  soda  carbonate,  in  which  a  small 
piece  of  castile  soap  is  dissolved;  this 
has  the  additional  effect  of  intensif3dng 
the  color.  Special  care  nlust  be  taken  in 
clearing  prints  intended  for  this  process. 


as  the  presence  of  the  slightest  trace  of 
iron  in  the  paper  will  inevitably  cause  ir- 
regularity and  blotchiness  of  tone,  though 
at  least  one  authority  states  that  a  slight 
proportion  left  in  the  print  causes  it  to 
take  more  kindly  to  the  stain. 


PACING   THE    CAMERA. 


The  following  interesting  remarks 
made  by  Miss  Florence  Rockwell  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Telegram  show  her 
to  be  a  keen  observer  as  well  as  a  clever 
actress. 

Some  people  talk  about  facing  the 
camera  as  if  it  were  as  bad  as  facing  the 
music.  And  facing  the  music  it  is,  too, 
sometimes,  for  the  camera  is  a  very  ca- 
pricious instrument.  While  oftentimes 
it  flatters,  again  it  is  appallingly  honest, 
and  shows  one's  faults  in  quite  an  alarm- 
ing manner. 

I  knew  a  girl  once  who  broke  her  en- 
gagement with  a  man  because  she  said 
she  couldn't  bear  the  way  he  looked  in 
a  picture  he  had  sent  her.  Later  on  he 
proved  to  be  just  as  bad  as  she  thought 
he  looked  in  the  photograph. 

The  camera,  I  think,  is  sometimes  able 
to  catch  glimpses  of  character  that  are 
not  visible  to  the  human  eye,  and  I  like 
to  study  personalities  when  they  are  thus 
exposed.  Portraits  even  by  the  greatest 
painters  do  not  interest  me  so  much,  for 
the  charm  of  the  artist's  own  tempera- 
ment coloring  his  conception  of  the  in- 
dividuality of  his  subject  misleads  rather 
than  enlightens  me.  I  prefer  the  matter 
of  fact,  unemotional,  sharp  sighted 
camera,  and  I  have  a  splendid  collection 
of  photographic  studies  of  all  sorts  of 
celebrities. 

Actresses  are  said  to  be  better  sub- 
jects than  other  women,  and  if  this  is 
really  so,  I  suppose  it  is  because  they  are 
less  self-conscious.  They  are  accus- 
tomed to  being  noted  and  commented 
upon,  and  the  critical  squint  of  the  most 
finicky  photographer  is  not  to  be  com- 


pared to  the  contemptuous  glare  of  some 
stage  directors. 

But  I  should  say  to  the  woman  who 
wants  to  look  her  best  under  the  skylight 
that  the  photographer  and  his  assistants 
are  enough  of  an  audience,  and  that  a 
couple  of  relatives  or  friends  standing 
around  with  a  "wonder  when  the  camera 
will  break"  expression  would  make  an 
houri  look  horrid. 

I  have  noticed  that  most  of  the  good 
photographers  have  mastered  the  art  of 
flattery,  and  after  their  careful  prepara- 
tion is  finished,  and  they  are  ready  to 
"snap,"  they  assume  a  rapt  expression 
of  admiration  and  inform  you  that  this 
is  going  to  be  a  wonder,  and  though  you 
know  it  is  part  of  the  day's  work  you 
"look  pleasant"  just  the  same,  which  re- 
minds me  of  a  good  old  soul  who  was 
my  dresser  at  the  theatres  a  short  time 
ago. 

She  had  spent  almost  all  her  life  behind 
the  scenes,  and  had  learned  the  lesson 
that  to  be  agreeable  ^he  must  be  ap- 
preciative, but  her  vocabulary  and  ideas 
were  limited.  She  would  watch  my 
scenes  from  the  side,  and  as  I  came  off 
exclaim,  "You  did  fine  and  you  looked 
lovely."  This  she  kept  up  faithfully 
every  night  and  every  matinee,  always 
apparently  with  absolute  earnestness 
and  sincerity.  Even  when  she  was  de- 
tained in  the  dressing  room  and  could 
know  nothing  about  what  was  happen- 
ing on  the  stage  she'd  tell  me  when  I 
came  in  that  I  did  fine  and  looked  lovely. 

One  day  I  took  her  with  me  when  T 
went  to  spend  the  morning  under  the 
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skylight.  She  watched  each  pose  eager- 
ly with  a  radiant  smile,  and  as  each  was 
finished  gallantly  responded  with  her 
little  phrase.  The  photographer  was 
one  of  the  "glum"  sort,  but  he  had  a 


sense  of  humor,  and  he  finally  said  to  my 
dear  old  enthusiast :— "You'd  do  for  a 
photographer,  but  you  ought  to  begin 
your  song  and  dance  before  the  plate  is 
exposed." 
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BY  A.   M.   MARTON. 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  written  of  late, 
to  encourage  the  professional,  as  well  as 
amateur  photographer,  to  make  use  of 
the  superior  advantages  offered  by  the 
modem  methods  of  carbon  printing,  to 
improve  the  artistic  qualities,  as  well  as 
permanency  of  his  work ;  and  as  a  means 
by  which  to  uplift  the  standard  of  his 
profession  to  a  higher  place  among  the 
arts;  where  it  justly  belongs. 

The  supremacy  and  great  capabilities 
of  the  modem  carbon  process,  and  its 
adaptability  to  the  most  varied  require- 
ments of  our  present  day  photography, 
have  been  amply  demonstrated  by  men  of 
high  professional  standing  everywhere, 
which  ought  to  be  a  sufficient  recom- 
mendation, to  induce  every  progressive 
photographer  in  the  country  to  at  once 
adopt  this  beautiful  process  for  at  least 
their  better  class  of  work. 

It  is,  indeed,  gratifying  to  note  the 
progress  made  in  carbon  printing  within 
the  past  year,  and  the  encouragement  of- 
fered to  those  who  are  striving  to  better 
and  improve  the  methods  that  yet  appear 
difficult  to  the  ordinary  worker. 

In  Europe,  every  new  invention — 
every  improvement  is  applauded  by  the 
press ;  which,  like  a  pat  on  the  shoulder 
by  a  good  friend,  encourages  and  gives 
new  impulse  to  further  efforts  in  im- 
proving this  valuable  process. 

Perhaps  in  no  other  country  has  car- 
bon printing  made  such  rapid  progress 
as  in  America. 

The  great  artistic  beauty,  and  indis- 
putable permanency  of  carbon  pictures 
especially,  appeals  with  irresistible  force 


to  every  honest  and  upright  photogra- 
pher who  has  the  good  of  his  profession 
at  heart. 

If  we  look  back  over  the  work  of  our 
leading  professionals  of  to-day,  we  find 
invariably  that  nearly  all  the  work 
they  stake  their  reputation  on,  is  in- 
variably printed  in  carbon.  It  is  also  a 
notable  fact,  that  nearly  all  the  work 
made  for  permanent  exhibits,  salons,  art 
'galleries  and  pictures  intended  for  his- 
torical purposes,  are  printed  in  carbon. 
For  the  latter,  especially,  the  indisputa- 
ble permanency  of  carbon  pictures,  is  a 
matter  of  inestimable  value,  and  every 
photographer  who  is  entrusted  with  the 
making  of  pictures  that  are  to  be  handed 
down  to  future  generations  as  historic 
mementos  of  past  events,  should,  by  all 
means,  print  them  in  carbon. 

I  was  never  impressed  with  the  truth 
and  great  importance  of  this  fact,  as  I 
was  when  I  recently  called  on  the  secre- 
tary of  an  historical  society,  to  show  him 
the  great  value  of  carbon  pictures  for 
historical  purposes.  When  I  compared 
my  carbon  pictures  with  ^e  yellow  and 
faded  pictures  on  the  walls,  and  ex- 
plained their  merits,  as  to  permanency, 
he  at  once  recognized  the  tmth  of  my  as- 
sertions, and  was  profuse  in  acknowlcdg-- 
ing  the  same ;  and  promised  that  hence- 
forth all  the  work  that  is  done  for  the 
society  must  be  printed  in  carbon. 

For  a  number  of  years  past,  I  have 
come  in  contact  with  a  great  many  pro- 
fessionals, as  well  as  advanced  amateur, 
photographers,  which  gave  me  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  growing  interest. 
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and  the  increasing  numbers  in  the  ranks 
of  carbon  printers  in  this  country. 

A  few  years  ago  there  were  perhaps  a 
dozen,  all  told;  and  thousands  of  pho- 
tographers who  had  never  seen  a  car- 
bon picture  or  knew  the  first  principle 
of  the  process.  To-day  there  are  at 
least  a  thousand,  and  dieir  number  is 
fast  increasing,  a  fact  to  which  I  can 
testify  with  a  long  list  of  names,  includ- 
ing some  of  the  most  prominent  pro- 
fessionals in  the  country. 

The  advantages  and  supremacy  of  the 
modern  carbon  process,  in  its  present 
state  of  perfection,  are  now  universally 
recognized  by  the  profession,  the  world 
over;  and  American  influence  has  also 
proven  itself  to  be  a  great  factor,  even 
in  the  progress  of  the  world's  photogra- 
phy. A  fact  which  is  evinced  by  the 
great  demand  from  abroad  for  our  books, 
covering  the  newest  methods  in  carbon 
photography.  The  most  gratifying  re- 
sults, however,  are  shown  by  our  own 
professionals.  Every  day  the  mails  con- 
tain letters  from  photographers  who  have 
recently  taken  up  the  carbon  process, 
and  who  express  tfieir  great  pleasure  and 
delight  at  the  results  they  have  obtained, 
after  a  short  acquaintance  with  the  pro- 
cess. 

At  the  present  writing,  I  have  before 
me,  a  picture  of  an  old  man,  a  most  ex- 
quisite piece  of  work  in  sepia,  and  one 
that  would  do  credit  to  the  best  profes- 
sional carbon  printer  in  the  country.  It 
was  sent  to  me  by  a  young  man  who, 
three  months  ago,  knew  nothing  what- 
ever about  the  process.  In  his  letter  he 
says:  "I  am  not  conceited  enough  to 
make  any  great  pretentions  as  a  carbon 
printer;  I  merely  want  to  show  you 
where  I  am  at,  and  express  my  great 
pleasure  and  delight  at  the  results  I  have 
obtained  in  the  few  months  I  have  at- 
tempted to  do  my  own  carbon  printing." 
A  Southern  photographer  writes:  "I 
wish  to  thank  you  for  being  so  persist- 
ent in  urging  me  to  take  up  the  carbon 
process.  I  had  never  dreamed  that  such 
grand  artistic  work  could  be  produced 


by  such  simple  means,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  now,  that  I  did  not  begin  sooner. 
Many  of  the  fine  pictures  I  have  made 
within  the  past  year,  I  am  convinced, 
would  have  been  greatly  improved;  and 
I  would  rest  assured  that  they  were  ab- 
solutely permanent." 

A  leading  professional  from  Iowa 
writes:  "It  seems  almost  foolish  for  a 
man  to  get  stuck  on  his  own  work;  but 
I  must  confess,  since  I  have  taken  to 
carbon  printing,  I  spend  more  time  in 
admiring  my  own  work,  than  I  can 
really  afford.  There  is  something  so 
extremely  fascinating  about  these  pic- 
tures, that  one  will  study  and  admire, 
and  drink  in  the  beauty  of  this  work, 
until  he  is  entirely  oblivious  of  himself. 
Such  depth  and  richness  of  tone,  and 
such  exquisite  rendering  of  values,  even 
to  the  smallest  details,  certainly  cannot 
be  equaled  by  any  other  process. 

I  am  so  charmed  with  this  beautiful 
work,  that  I  want  to  tell  you,  that  if 
I  never  sold  a  single  carbon  picture,  I 
would  consider  the  pleasure  and  great 
satisfaction  I  have  derived  therefrom,  the 
greatest  compensation,  for  the  time  and 
money  I  have  spent,  in  accomplishing 
these  beautiful  results." 

I  give  the  above  to  show  the.  enthu- 
siasm and  spirit,  with  which  the  Amer- 
ican photographer,  when  his  interest  is 
awakened,  enters  upon  a  field  of  photog- 
raphy comparatively  new  to  him,  and 
conquers  every  difficulty  with  a  zeal, 
peculiar  to  him.  In  another  year  I  hope 
to  see  an  increase  of  several  thou- 
sand more,  and  then  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  every  pholoofrapher  in  the 
country  will  understand  the  carbon  pro- 
cess. 


Underexposed  bromide  prints  can 
sometimes  be  saved  by  partially  develop- 
ing in  a  dilute  developer  and  then  flood- 
ing with  a  strong  undiluted  solution. 

Fine  pumice-stone  powder  applied 
with  the  palm  of  the  hand  to  bromide 
prints  will  prepare  the  surface  for  work- 
ing on  with  chalks  or  stump. 
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Employees  can  make  use  of  this  bureau 
absolutely  free  of  charge. 

Employees  in  any  locality  may  register 
without  charge  of  any  kind. 

In  your  application  be  sure  to  fill  out 
the  "locality"  blank. 

Members  of  the  P.  P.  S.  of  N.  Y.  who 
wish  to  communicate  with  employees 
listed  in  this  column  should  write  to  Pirie 
MacDonald,  141  Broadway,  New  York. 
Names  will  be  furnished  free  of  charge. 

The  lists  of  the  Emplo)rment  Bureau 
are  sent  only  to  memibers  and  associate 
members  of  the  Society. 

49--OPERATOR.  Married.  Salary,  $9a 
ID  years'  experience.    Any  place. 

50— PRINTER,  all  grades  of  paper.  Age,  45 
Salary,  $20  or  $22.    Good  references. 

51— PLATE  PRINTER.  All  branches,  ex- 
cept retouching.  Age,  30;  single.  Salary, 
$15  or  $20. 

52— ALL-AROUND  MAN.  Age,  25.  .Sal- 
ary from  $12  up.    Prefers  Wisconsin  of 

West 

53— OPERATOR  AND  RETOUCHER.  Age, 
29;  married.    Salary,  $25.    Prefers  West 
or  South. 

54— FIRST-CLASS  OPERATOR;  also 
Crayon,  Pastel.  Speaks  English,  French, 
Spanish.  Used  to  fine  trade,  $25.  Pre- 
fers New  York,  Boston  or  Philadelphia. 

55— PRINTER.  All  around  man;  salary, 
$15.00;  age,  31;  anywhere  east  of  Miss. 
River. 

56— ASSIS'T  OPERATOR.  General  work- 
man; prefers  Ontario,  New  York  or 
Michigan;  salary,  $8  or  $10;  age  xg 
years. 

57— RETOUCHER.  All  around  man;  age, 
19;   single;  salary  reasonable. 

58— MANAGER.  All  branches;  age,  28; 
married;  salary,  in  small  city,  $20  to 
$25 ;  salary  in  big  city,  $35  or  $40. 

59_RECEPTIONIST.  Lady;  age,  29  years; 
also  asst.  in  all  branches,  except  re- 
touching;  salary,  $18. 


61— PRINTER.  High  grade  workman;  ex- 
cept retouching. 

62-CRACKERJACK  PLATINUM  PRINT- 
ER; salary,  $20;  age,  39;  single. 

63— LADY  PLATINUM  PRINTER;  Age, 
20;  single;  salary,  $12;  finishing  and 
reception  room  work;  good  references. 

64— RETOUCHER.  Proffcient  in  all  branches; 
age,  29;  single;  salary,  $15  to  $20. 

6s— PRINTER  AND  FINISHER.  Age,  20; 
single;  salary,  $10;  prefers  Ontario. 

66-PRINTER  AND  OPERATOR;  27;  an- 
gle; 8  years'  experience;  sober;  $15. 


To  the  Members  of  the  Professional  Pho- 
tographers' Society  of  New  York : 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted: 

"Be  it  resolved  that  each  member  of  the 
Professional  Photographers'  Society  of  New 
York  be  requested  to  send  to  the  next  annual 
meeting,  one  photograph  which  he  considers 
one  of  his  best  productions  of  the  year,  same 
to  be  hung  or  exhibited  at  said  meeting  place, 
'and  every  man's  picture  to  be  hung  on  a  line 
with  every  other  man's  picture,'  and  be  it  re- 
solved that  no  other  conditions  whatever  be 
added  hereto." 

Of  course  you  are  going  to  send  a 
picture. 

The  definite  instructions  in  the  reso- 
lution are  that  the  pictures  must  be  hung 
on  one  line,  and  for  that  reason  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  must  know  how  many 
pictures  are  coming,  in  order  to  arrange 
for  a  suitable  room  for  their  display. 

To  that  end  you  are  urged  to  co-oper- 
ate with  the  Executive  Committee  by 
filling  out  the  enclosed  postal  card  and 
mailing  it  at  once. 

Cordially  yours, 
Pirie  MacDonald,  Pres.  '07. 

P.  S.— Don't  forget  to  use  the  Free 
Employment  Bureau. 
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Salon  Pictures.  Owing  to  the  mistaken 
policy  of  someone  connected  with  a  new 
printing  paper,  a  report  was  circulated  through 
the  local  press  at  Niagara  giving  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Salon  pictures  were  graded  and 
that  there  was  a  "first"  which  had  been 
awarded  to  a  print  on  this  particular  paper. 

Needless  to  say  the  Salon  pictures  were 
awarded  an  honor  of  equal  yalue»  no  one 
print  taking  precedence.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  out  of  the  twenty-five  pictures  se- 
lected for  Salon  honors  no  less  than  thirteen 
were  made  on  the  famous  Angelo  Sepia 
Platinum.  In  the  face  of  such  a  statement, 
comment  on  the  good  qualities  of  this  paper 
would  be  superfluous. 

If  further  evidence  of  the  popularity  of  this 
paper  was  needed  we  might  draw  attention  to 
the  fact  that  at  the  New  England  Convention, 
held  at  Boston,  out  of  the  eighty  pictures 
hung  no  less  than  forty-four  were  made  on 
Angelo  Sepia  Platinum — the  paper  you  are 
hearing  about. 

Curtis  and  Cameron,  makers  of  the  justly 
celebrated  "Copley  Prints,"  have  decided  to 
place  their  famous  sepia  paper  on  the  market 
under  the  name  of  Harcourt  Sepia — in  two 
grades,  smooth  and  medium  rough.  Addi- 
tional weights  and  grades,  in  grey  as  well  as 
sepia  are  to  be  offered  from  time  to  time. 
Harcourt  Sepia  is  for  use  with  a  cold  solu- 
tion and  a  plain  oxalate  bath.  No  sepia 
solution  is  necessary. 

We  advise  our  readers  to  write  to  Curtis 
&  Cameron,  96  Pierce  Building,  Boston,  for 
a  free  sample  and  price  list. 


Day's  Diamond  Paste  is  an  ideal  paste  for 
the  photographer.  It  is  pure  white.  Keeps 
iiidehnitely  and  absolutely  neutral,  it  sticks. 
This  we  know  by  daily  use. 

The  paste  is  put  up  m  jars,  collapsible  tubes 
and  pails.  For  the  photographer's  use  the  six 
and  twelve  pound  self-closing  pails  will  be 
found  the  most  convenient  and  economical. 

The  Diamond  Paste  Co.,  of  70  Hamilton 
Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  will  be  glad  to  send  a 
sample  on  request 

"Day  Light  All  the  Way"  describes  in 
a  few  words  the  new  Ingento  Automatic  De- 
veloping Tank  recently  put  on  the  market  by 
Burke  &  James,  of  Chicago. 

Tank  development  as  a  reliable  and  time- 
saving  method  of  developing  plates  is  becom- 
ing more  popular  every  day.  The  equipment 
advertised  by  Burke  &  James  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  is  worth  investigating. 


Aristo  Sepia  Carbon  is  the  name  of  a  new 
paper  put  out  by  the  American  Aristotype 
Co.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Aristo 
Gold  post  cards,  which  are  such  a  pro- 
nounced success,  the  simplicity  of  manipula- 
tion and  beauty  of  results  have  led  many 
photographers  to  ask  the  American  Aristotype 
Co.  to  place  this  material  on  the  marekt  in 
cut  sizes,  for  portrait  and  view  work. 

To  meet  this  demand  the  Company  have 
marketed  the  paper  under  the  name  of  Aristo 
Carbon  Sepia — ^their  announcement  will  be 
found  on  the  back  cover  of  this  issue.  We 
have  tried  samples  of  the  paper  and  were 
struck  with  the  extreme  simplicity  of  manipu- 
lation and  the  beautiful  tone  and  finish  of 
the  resulting  prints.  Rich  carbon  sepia  tones 
are  obtained  after  washing,  and  fixing  in  a 
plain  hypo  bath.  After  washing  in  a  bath  of 
water  and  common  table  salt  purple  tones  are 
obtained. 

Aristo  Carbon  Sepia  is  all  its  name  implies 
— Aristo  quality  of  stock  and  materials,  per- 
manency, a  rich  carbon  surface  with  pure 
sepia  tones.  It  is  a  quick  printer  and  adapted 
to  all  classes  of  negatives.  The  American 
Aristotype  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  J.,  or  your 
dealer  will  be  glad  to  furnish  particulars  and 
prices. 


For  Dull  Days.  The  Imperial  S.  S.  Plate, 
a  good  plate  for  all  seasons,  is  an  especially 
useful  plate  at  this  time  of  the  year  when 
the  sun  gets  in  his  shortest  working  days. 
With  a  speed  of  300  Hurter  &  Driffield,  it 
has  a  very,  high  efficiency  under  trying  con- 
ditions. 

We  used  some  of  these  plates  during  the 
summer,  at  the  seashore  and  in  the  pine  woods 
of  New  Jersey  and  secured  very  fine  results. 
The  plates  have  great  latitude— the  "ortho- 
chrome"  giving  a  very  true  rendering  in  black 
and  white  of  the  relative  values  of  the  blues, 
greens  and  yellows.  They  are  good  plates  for 
either  professional  or  amateur.  G.  Gennert, 
New  York,  imports  and  carries  a  full  line. 


The  Kalamazoo  Shutter  Co.  wish  to  ad- 
vise their  customers  and  friends  that  U.  S. 
Letters  Patent  were  allowed  on  Roofs 
"Silento"  shutter  October  2,  1906,  and  that 
they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  other 
manufacturers'  insinuations  of  infringements 
and  injunctions,  etc. 


The  Cramer  Dry  Plate  Co.  advise  us 
that  out  of  the  twenty-five  Salon  pictures  at 
the  National  Convention  no  less  than  thirteen 
were  made  on  Cramer  plates.  Thirteen  was 
surely  the  lucky  number  at  Niagara  Falls. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


Photograms  of  the  Yeak  1906.  Typical 
photographic  pictures  of  the  year  reproduced 
and  criticised.  Compiled  by  the  staff  of  The 
Photogram,  London.  170  pages,  112  illustra- 
tions, with  three-color  frontispiece.  Paper 
covers,  $1;  cloth,  $1.50;  postpaid.  Tennant 
and  Ward,  New  York. 

Unlike  other  year  books,  Photograms  of  the 
Year  shows  things  done  instead  of  how  to 
do  them.  This  is  a  vital  difference  and  prob- 
ably explains  the  lively  interest  awakened  by 
the  appearance  of  this  well-known  annual 
year  after  year.  Even  the  most  enthusiastic 
worker  in  photography  may  be  forgiven  a 
feeling  of  weariness  when  there  is  a  ques- 
tion of  reading  a  few  hundred  pages  more 
of  how  to  do  this  or  that,  "with  working  for- 
mulae, etc"  But  in  Photograms  of  the  Year 
the  photographic  worker  has  a  book  of  pure 
joy. 

Seriously  the  volume  comprises  more  than 
100  representative  examples  of  photography 
chosen  from  the  best  work  of  the  year  in  all 
branches  of  pictorial  effort.  In  many  cases 
the  engravers  worked  from  the  prints  sent 
to  the  great  exhibitions;  in  other  instances 
the  prints  were  especially  made  and  sent  to 
the  editors  for  the  book.  Accompanying  the 
pictures  we  have  a  little  series  of  critiques 
in  which  the  workers  of  the  various  schools 
and  their  work  are  discussed  v/ith  interest- 
ing detail.  Putting  the  pictures  and  the  text 
together  we  have  a  volume  of  remarkable  in- 
terest. On  the  pictorial  side  we  have  repro- 
ductions of  the  latest  work  of  F.  Benedict 
Herzog,  A.  Horsley  Hinton,  F.  J.  Mortimer, 
Pierre  Dubreul,  R.  Duhrkoop,  ^Vlfrcd  Slieg- 
litz,  Alex.  Keighley,  Mrs.  Kasebier,  F.  Toda, 
Robert  Demachy,  Dr.  C.  F.  Grindrod, 
Charles  Job,  R.  Eickemeyer,  Paul  Pichier, 
Pirie  MacDonald,  Arthur  Hewitt,  Major 
Puyo,  O,  V.  Lange,  Joseph  Byron,  F.  H. 
Evans,  J.  Craig  Annan,  Percy  Lewis,  Walter 
Barnett,  M.  Janvier,  A.  L.  Cobum,  J.  C. 
Strauss,  E.  Steichen,  Dudley  Hoyt,  and  many 
others.  In  the  text  portion  we  have  a  care- 
ful review  of  the  pictures  shown  at  the  Lon- 
don Salon  and  the  exhibition  of  the  Royal 
Photographic  Society;  "Artistic  Progress  in 
France,"  •  written  by  R.  Demachy ;  "Pictorial 
Photography  in  America,"  by  Roland  Rood, 
with  an  account  of  the  **Western  Workers," 
by  Fayette  J.  Clute;  "Notes  from  Canada," 
by  H.  Mortimer  Lamb;  and  from  "Australia," 
by  A.  H.  Griffiths;  the  "Year's  Photography 
in  Spain,"  by  H.  Mendez  Leon,  with  a  "Re- 
trospect of  the  Work  of  the  Year,"  by  the 
Editor.  Altogether  it  would  be  difficult  to 
imagine  a  more  satisfactory  summing  up  of 
what  has  been  done  in  pictorial  photography 
during  the  year  than  is  available  at  a  nominal 
price  in  Photograms  of  the  Year  1906.  Every 
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reader  at  all  interested  in  the  making  of  pic- 
tures by  photography  should  get  the  book. 

Alfbed  Sticglitz  announces  that  the  second 
series  of  exhibitions  will  begin  November  i 
at  the  Little  galleries.  New  York.  The  open- 
ing exhibition  is  devoted  to  the  work  of 
members  of  the  Photo  Secession,  and  will  be 
followed  by  monthly  exhibitions  of  American 
and  foreign  work. 

The  first  series  held  last  winter  was  well 
attended  and  enjoyed  by  all  who  saw  the 
exhibitions.  Any  of  our  readers  visiting  New 
York  should  make  a  point  of  calling  at  ^i 
Fifth  Avenue  to  see  the  work  on  view.  The 
admission  is  free  on  presentation  of  business 
card. 


"The  Metropolitan  Section  of  the  Profes- 
sional Photographers*  Society  of  New  Yprk, 
Mr.  E.  B.  Core,  President,  held  its  first  meet- 
ing since  the  summer  at  Milton  Waide's  Metro- 
politan School  of  Photography,  New  York 
City,  Tuesday  evening,  Oct  gth.  Following 
the  usual  custom  of  this  body,  the  meeting 
was  full  of  business  discussions  interspersed 
with  social  'get  togetherism.'  Experiences  of 
Messrs.  MacDonald,  Byron  and  Falk,  during 
the  summer  vacations  in  Europe,  were  inter- 
esting diversions,  and  altogether  the  meeting 
was  one  of  the  Section's  best." 


We  would  draw  the^  attention  of  our  readers 
and  subscribers  to  the  very  special  oflfcr  made 
in  regard  to  subscriptions  for  1907  and  ad- 
vertised in  these  pages.  This  is  a  very  spe- 
cial offer  and  cannot  be  continued  inde&ittely. 
Prompt  action  is  advised.  "The  American 
Annual"  and  "Photograms  of  the  Year"  are 
both  exceptionally  good  volumes  this  year  and 
either  of  them  will  make  an  attractive  and 
valuable  premium.  They  are  described  in  de- 
tail elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

From  Mr.  S.  H.  Lifshey,  of  Brooklyn,  we 
have  received  a  handsome  souvenir  of  tibe 
1906  Convention.  It  is  entitled  "A  Collectioo 
of  Good  Fellows*  Signatures,  at  the  Niagara 
Falls  Convention,"  and  is  a  choice  collecticHi 
of  autograph  of  photographic  celebrities  sur- 
mounted by  a  charming  little  view  of  the 
Falls. 

Through  an  oversight  the  article  on 
"Ethical  Deportment"  appeared  in  the  October 
number  without  the  writer's  name  properly 
credited.  The  article  was  written  by  W.  N. 
Danvers. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  assuring  Mr. 
Danvers  that  the  omission  was  unintentional^ 
a  slip  in  proofreading  for  which  we  apologize. 


Copyright  1905. 


Palk.  New  York. 


DAVID  WARFIELD,  AS  "THE  MUSIC  MASTER.' 
By  B.  J.  Falk,  New  York. 
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AVERAGE   PORTRAITURE. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 


Where  does  professional  portraiture 
stand  at  the  present  day?  At  once  there 
comes  to  mind  many  of  the  famous  names 
in  the  profession — ^men  who  make  por- 
traits that  challenge  attention,  do  justice 
to  the  sitter  and  go  far  to  answer  the 
question,  "Is  photography  art?" 

It  is  not  this  sort  of  portraiture  that 
we  are  concerned  about.  We  mean  the 
everyday  portraits  that  are  made  for  the 
everyday  man. 

A  short  time  ago  a  friend  of  ours 
brought  home  some  proofs  of  pictures  he 
had  been  sitting  for.  They  were  passed 
round  and  commented  on  by  a  circle  of 
friends,  and  the  comments  were  interest- 
ing, though  far  from  complimentary. 

The  studio  responsible  for  the  portraits 
is  one  of  the  best  known  and  most  repre- 
sentative studios  in  New  York. 

The  general  comment  was  that  they 
were  good  as  photographs  but  mighty 
poor  as  likenesses,  and  if  the  photogra- 
pher could  not  get  somewhere  nearer  a 
likeness  of  his  average  customer  they 
would  not  care  to  spend  time  and  money 
on  portraits. 

A  pretty  strong  commentary  on  pho- 
tography in  1906— an  art  which  is  par- 
ticularly the  art  of  reproduction,  of  por- 
trayal, of  portraiture. 

We  could  have  told  our  friends  of  half 
a  dozen  photographers  within  a  mile  of 


where  we  sat  who  could  make  portraits 
they  would  be  proud  to  have  owned,  but 
not  being  millionaires  or  celebrities,  the 
prices  would  have  been  out  of  the 
question ;  three,  four  and  five  dollars  per 
print  being  somewhat  above  the  ordinary 
man's  ideas  of  photographs  to  give  away 
to  friends. 

The  photographer  who  photographed 
our  friend  posed  him  in  a  high-backed, 
much  carved  and  decorated  chair.  The 
general  pose  was  stiff  and  formal,  the 
head  was  posed  in  a  manner  quite  foreign 
to  the  everyday  manner  of  the  man. 

This  was  pointed  out  to  the  operator 
at  the  time,  but  he  was  evidently  more 
anxious  to  get  through  with  the  sitting 
than  to  make  a  satisfactory  portrait. 

The  result  was  that  we  were  too  vivid- 
ly reminded  of  the  "family  album"  of  old 
days,  with  the  awe-struck  and  awe-in- 
spiring family  portraits  familiar  in  the 
days  of  our  youth. 

There  was  no  connection  between  these 
portraits  and  the  magnificent  work  we 
have  seen  at  convention  exhibitions  and 
in  the  portfolios  of  many  of  our  leading 
workers. 

The  remedy  is  obvious.  The  photog- 
rapher must  get  down  to  bed-rock  prin- 
ciples— ^must  get  down  to  making  like- 
nesses. 

A   mere   map-like   reproduction   of  a 
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man's  features  is  not  enough.  Man  is 
made  up  of  body,  soul  and  spirit.  We 
are  not  speaking  of  taibrs'  dummies.  The 
photographer  must  get  more  than  the 
physical  man.  He  must  get  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  subject. 

lEvery  man  to  his  humor.  Some  are 
cheerful,  some  or  melancholy,  ;5ome  are 
active,  others  indolent.  Some  are  gener- 
ous and  others  are  mean. 

The  photographer  who  knows  his  busi- 
ness will  secure  a  likeness  of  his  sitter, 
bringing  out  the  best  that  is  in  him.  Ac- 
centuating his  best  points  and  diffusing 
the  bad  ones. 


Even  the  worst  of  us  have  some  good 
points,  and  the  mean  man  is  not  alto- 
gether mean.  Find  the  good  side  of  his 
nature  and  enlarge  upon  it.  You  wUl 
please  him  and  his  friends. 

Study  your  subject.  Do  not  handle 
him  as  if  he  were  a  lay  figure.  Arouse 
and  keep  his  interest.  Make  him  forget 
that  he  has  come  to  your  studio  to  spend 
ten  or  fifteen  dollars  on  photographs  for 
his  friends. 

If  you  succeed  in  this  you  are  well  on 
the  way  towards  securing  a  likeness  that 
he  and  his  friends  will  be  glad  to  have. 
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BY  ROLAND  ROOD. 


The  following  interesting  and  appre- 
ciative essay  from  the  pen  of  Roland 
Rood  is  reprinted  from  "Photograms  of 
the  Year  1906" :  Tennant  &  Ward,  New 
York:  Publishers.  The  photographer  de- 
siring to  infuse  more  of  the  pictorial 
into  his  portraiture  would  do  well  to 
study  this  excellent  annual  of  reproduc- 
tions. 

In  view  of  the  interest  focussing  on 
a  '^National  Academy"  idea  the  last  par- 
agraph of  this  essay  is  especially  inter- 
esting.—Ed.  W.  P.  M. 

Tc^  at  all  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  events  which  have  taken  place  in  the 
world  of  American  pictorial  photogra- 
phy during  the  past  year  the  reader  must 
realize  that  the  great  and  primary  strug- 
gle  of  our  pictorialists  is  not  the  master- 
ing of  their  medium — ^that  has  been  ac- 
complished— ^but  the  winning  of  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  painters.  It  is  around 
this  intense  desire  to  be  officially  called 
artist  that  all  their  actions  circle.  The 
creation  of  the  Salon  Club  the  year  be- 
fore last  had  to  a  considerable  extent  this 
motive ;  and  one  of  the  important  events 
during  the  past  year,  namely,  the  open- 
ing of  the  Photo-Secession  Galleries  at 
New  York  was  only  another  evidence  of 


the  determination  "to  prove  their  case" 
to  the  painters. 

I  will  begin  my  review  with  the  Amer- 
ican Salon,  as  being  the  more  democratic, 
and  therefore  the  more  American  organ- 
ization. When  the  Salon  Club  was  first 
formed  and  the  jury  of  painters  (com- 
posed of  the  most  notable  in  the  land) 
saw  the  photographs  they  were  to  judge, 
they  immediately  quibbled  over  their 
non-photographic  and  painter-like  ap- 
pearance and  asked  whether  they  were 
to  judge  them  as  photographs  or  as 
paintings,  expressing  their  willingness 
to  do  either.  As  the  photographers  did 
not  seem  to  know  what  they  wanted  to 
be,  the  painters  decided  and  judged  them 
as  "photographs,"  ruthlessly  throwing 
out  everything  in  which  they  discovered, 
or  thought  they  discovered,  the  evidence 
of  hand-work.  Their  action  aroused 
much  adverse  criticism,  so  I  took  it  upon 
myself  to  see  them  personally  and  deter- 
mine what  was  in  their  minds,  and,  as 
upon  their  judgment,  whether  right  or 
wrong,  may  to  a  large  extent  depend  the 
direction  photography  will  take  in  this 
country,  I  submit  for  the  first  time  the 
following  digest  of  their  views. 

Nature  is  composed  of  the  beautiful, 
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the  commonplace,  and  the  ugly;  and  he 
who  has  the  insight  to  recognize  the  one 
from  the  other,  and  the  cunning  to  sepa- 
rate and  transfix  only  the  beautiful  is  ar- 
tist   The  lens  being  soulless,  indiscrim- 
inately dumps  on  to  the  sensitized  pho- 
tographic plates  the  beauties  as  well  as 
the  dross;  the  dirt  as  well  as  the  jewels; 
the  chaff  and  the  wheat  alike.  And  even 
when  the  photographer  has  used  the  rar- 
est taste  in  choosing  and  arranging  his 
motif,  the  chances  are  ninety-nine  out  of 
a   hundred  that   mixed  widi   the  many 
beauties  collected  on  the  negative  is  much 
dross,  and  that  until  this  dross  has  been 
eliminated  either  from  the  negative,  or 
the  print,  the  result  will  not  be  a  com- 
plete work  of  art.    The  photographer  in- 
telligently begins  this  elimination  by  the 
choice  of  the  right  lens,  plate,  focus,  ex- 
posure and  development — ^all  of  which 
selections  imply  artistic  judgment — ^but 
when  he  gets  so  far  he  either  appears  to 
be  hampered  by  his  morals  and  tradi- 
tions and  refuses  to  do  what  is  left  with 
his  hands,  or,  when  he  has  done  it  with 
his  hands  and  really  produced  a  work 
of  art  he  appears  to  be  conscience  stricken 
and  swears  the  lens  did  it.    And  finally, 
that  until  the  photographers  have  passed 
through  this  amateur  stage  of  undigested 
art-philosophy  and  maidenly  squeamish- 
ness  they  need  not  be  taken  very  seri- 
ously. 

This  attitude  of  the  painters  may  seem 
a  little  disconcerting  at  first  sight,  but  in 
truth  it  is  to  the  contrary,  for  in  Amer- 
ica, when  attention  has  once  been  awak- 
ened fifty  per  cent,  is  done — ^but  enough 
of  this  introductory  explanation. 

The  American  Salon,  this  year  as  last, 
toured  the  States,  attracting  even  more 
notice  than  before,  and  in  several  of  the 
cities  the  attendance  was  large.  It  was 
slightly  humiliating  to  the  American 
workers,  but  showed  the  sincerity  of  the 
jury,  that  the  chief  prizes  went  to  Euro- 
peans, Mrs.  G.  A.  Barton  being  awarded 
the  first  prize  for  The  Mother^s  Kiss, 
and  the  ist,  2nd,  and  3rd  honorable  men- 
tions going  respectively  to  Guido  Rey, 
Alfredo  Ornamo  and  Wm.  Clayden,  the 


minor   awards   being   adjudged   to   the 
Americans:    Louis  Fleckenstein,  F.  H;: 
Pratt,  Jas.  E.  Underbill  and  Geo.  T. 
Power.     Mrs.   Barton's   eight   pictures 
were  admired  far  and  wide  and  a  lesson 
to  all.    Curtis  Bell  exhibited  a  portrait 
of  Henry  W.  Ranger— one  of  the  best  in 
the   show — and  also  several  landscapes. 
Rudolf  Eickemeyer,  Jr.,  was  represented 
by  his  customary  work,  but  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  the  reader  to  learn  that  Eicke- 
meyer, besides  being  one  of  our  foremost 
landscapists,  is  also  one  of  our  foremost 
portraitists.     When  a  few  years  ago  a 
prominent  publishing  house  issued  an 
addition  de  luxe  of  portraits  of  one  hun- 
dred of  the  most  beautiful  women  of  the 
American  beau  monde,  Eickemeyer  was 
chosen  to  make  a  large  proportion  of  the 
photographs.     Unfortunately,    none   of 
these   are   obtainable   for   reproduction, 
but  the  girl  with  the  violin  (repro.)  will 
give  an  idea  of  his  ability.    H.  Hendrick* 
son,  a  new  man,  showed  a  number  of 
photographs  which  were  singularly  in- 
teresting, for  in  his  operation  of  separat- 
ing "the  chaff  from  the  wheat"  he  re- 
tained so  much  of  that  class  of  truth 
which  only  the  lens  can  give — see  the 
White  Horse  (repro.).  The  sisters  Par- 
ish had  a  number  of  delicate  and  exqui- 
sitely toned  portraits  and  pictures  (re- 
pro.), and  Miss  Virginia  Prall  did  her 
sex  honor  with  a  series  of  portraits  which 
were  fine  character  studies  and  at  the 
same  time  poems.    Certainly  the  Ameri-. 
can  women  are  taking  their  places  in  the 
foremost  rank,  especially  in  portraiture.^ 
Photographs  by  Vivian  Burnett,  Louis 
Fleckenstein,  F.  H.  Pratt,  R.  L.  Sleeth, 
Jr.,    and  James    E.  Underbill    are  also 
worth  mentioning,  and  Wm.  H.  Zerbe's 
work  ranks  him  along  with  the  Ameri- 
can pictorial  poets. 

What  I  can  particularly  commend  the 
Salon  for  is  its  sanity.  There  was  little 
of  that  purism,  eccentricity  and  deca- 
dence which  characterizes  the  Secession 
just  as  much  as  does  its  fine  work.  The 
wish-wash  school  was  not  in  evidence; 
and  this  I  attribute  to  the  fact  that  the. 
photographs  passed  before  a  jury  of  mea 
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whose  life-long  labor  was  the  study  of 
art,  and  not  before  a  body  of  youthful 
art-students  and  amateurs,  whp,  how- 
ever proficient  they  may  be  in  judging  of 
the  methods  of  production  (the  very 
qualities,  by  the  way,  the  photographers 
do  not  want  to  be  judged  by),  are  to  a 
considerable  extent  incapable  of  decid- 
ing what  is  art  and  what  is  affectation. 

The  Photo-Secession  movements,  were 
also  very  important.  The  opening  of 
flieir  Little  Galleries  at  New  York,  al- 
ready alluded  to,  was  a  departure  from 
old  lines.  Three  small  rooms  centrally 
and  fashionably  located  were  hung  with 
gray  burlap  and  generally  fitted  up  a  la 
Whistler.  Through  the  whole  winter 
and  spring  one  exhibition'  followed  the 
other,  about  two  weeks  being  the  time 
given  to  each.  The  season  opened  witli 
a  general  echibition  of  a  hundred  exam- 
ples by  members  of  the  Secession.  There 
were  several  newcomers,  among  them 
Mrs.  Jeanne  E.  Bennett,  who  certainly 
held  her  own  in  the  new  surroundings. 
Like  most  of  her  sex,  her  work  was 
sane — ^the  insanities  appear  to  be  among 
the  men — and  her  pictures  stood  out  from 
the  rest,  owing  to  their  unusual  combina- 
tion of  modelling  and  atmosphere;— 
modelling  is  not  the  strongest  point  of 
the  Secession.  In  addition  to  these  qual- 
ities a  feeling  of  humanity  and  kindness 
in  every  tone  and  line  gave  her  work  a 
rare  charm.  Among  the  newcomers 
might  also  be  mentioned  Alfred  Stieglitz, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  tremendous  labors 
as  editor  and  organizer  had  found  the 
time  to  produce  some  half  dozen  new 
pictures. 

After  the  general  show  followed  spe- 
cial exhibits  by  individual  members,  and 
French,  English,  German  and  Viennese 
work.  The  French  gum  prints  by  Bre- 
mard,  Besson,  Damachy,  Grimprel, 
Hachette,  Laguarde,  Renee  le  Begue 
and  Puyo  elicited  both  interest  and 
amusements, — photographers  could  not 
decide  whether  they  were  photographs 
or  hand-paintings,  and  showed  only  too 
plainly  by  their  comments  that,  as  the 
painter  jury  for  the  Salon  had    said, 


"their  morals  interfered,  with :.  their 
aesthetic  judgment." 

The  gums  by  Henncberg^  Kuhn,/W«t- 
zek  and  the  Hofmeisters,  which  followed 
some  time  after  the  French  exhibit,  wo^ 
much  more  appreciated,  but  unfoiton* 
ately  came  a  little  too  late  in  the  seaacm 
and  were  not  seen  by  many. 

The  English  show  consisted  of  prfioto- 
graphs  by  D.  O.  Hill,  J.  Craig  Annan 
and  Fred  H.  Evans.  The  Hills  were,  of 
course,  such  productions  as  had  never 
been  seen  in  this  country,  and  it  was 
generally  frankly  admitted  were  better 
than  anything  of  their  kind  ever  pro- 
duced here.  Annan  did  not  excite  imicfa 
enthusiasm,  and  Evans  fell  dead  flat  ex- 
cept among  the  architects.  Now  to  s&ow 
why  Evans  and  Annan  did  not  receive 
their  meed  of  appreciation,  and  also  to 
open  the  way  to  a  fair  understandings  of 
the  basis  of  art  judgment  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  consequent  relative  positions 
our  own  photographers  hold  in  our  owa 
estimation,  it  will  be  necessary  for  me 
to  digress  to  draw  a  sketch  of  the  char« 
acter  of  the  American  people. 

It  is  said  by  Continentdists  that  we 
Americans  are  always  thinking  of  the 
dollar,  to  which  it  might  be  replied  that 
the  French  are  always  economizing  the 
sous..  But  it  is  not  true  that  we  prize  the 
dollar;  our  calculations  are  made  on  the 
basis  of  thousand  dollar  units.  Nor  does 
this  statement  express  us — ^it  is  not  the 
coin  that  we  strive  for,  but  success  "in 
the  game."  To  "win  out"  is  the  object 
of  every  American,  and  around  this  cen- 
tral characteristic  can  be  constructed  all 
our  others.  We  are  not  serious ;  we  look 
upon  life  as  an  opportunity  given  us 
where  we  can  "play  the  game,"  and  our 
dollars  are  merely  counters  which  tell  us 
whether  we  are  losing  or  winning.  And 
when  we  lose,  and  our  chips  and  wealth 
and  houses  and  cities  are  swept  away  by 
fire  and  earthquake  we  only  laugh,  it  is 
but  a  part  of  the  game,— the  next  deal 
may  serve  us  a  better  hand.  It's  all  the 
game,  we're  all  in  it,  day  and  night,  and 
if  we  find  no  moments  for  serious 
thought,  "what's  the  odds?     Ideas  arc 
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cheap, — we  can  import  them  by  the  dozen 
frt>m  Europe." 

Bearing  this  playful  character  in  mind 
it  ^an  now  easily  be  understood  that  An* 
nan'B  exhibition  of  photographs  at  the 
Little  Galleries  should  have  failed  to 
awaken  much  interest,  for  each  photo- 
graph  was  an  individual  effort  in  a  dif* 
ferent  direction,  thus  depriving  the  whole 
group  of  that  psychological  ensemble 
which  is  always  so  effective  in  playing 
on  the  feelings  of  an  unthinking  audi- 
ence* And  the  Evans'  architectural  se- 
ries fell  flat  because  the  work  was  so  per- 
fectly finished,  and  through  its  lack  of 
exaggeration  failed  to  appeal  to  the  emo- 
tions :  it  was  too  technical — ^the  audience 
that  came  wanted  to  be  amused  and  not 
instructed. 

The  Kascbier  and  Clarence  White  ex- 
hibition was  much  more  popular,  the  un- 
ity of  their  work,  Mrs.  Kasebier's  strong 
portrayal  of  character,  and  White's  in- 
cisive poetical  feeling  produced  the 
proper  psychological  contact  with  the 
public. 

The  Potrait  of  Josephine  (repro.)  is 
an  excellent  example  of  what  Mrs.  Kase- 
bier  is  doing  now,  and  in  its  repose  and 
composition  as  good  as  a  good  old  mas- 
ter. The  hand,  of  course,  is  too  large; 
but  from  some  recent  investigations  I 
have  been  conducting  it  would  appear 
that  binocular  foreshortening,  which  is 
a  purely  psychological  phenomenon,  dif- 
fers in  different  individuals,  and  Titian 
for  example  would  sooner  have  endorsed 
Mrs.  Kasebier's  than  much  of  what  we 
to-day  call  correct  foreshortening. 

The  man  of  all  Americans,  however, 
who  best  understands  the  American  art- 
public  and  how  to  touch  it  in  just  the 
right  spot  is  Steichen.  His  imitation  of 
Rembrandt's  scheme  of  illumination  is  a 
master-stroke,  for  Rembrandt  is  the  old 
master  who  is  the  most  popular  and 
loved  in  this  country;  photographs  of 
his  work  are  everywhere;  and  the 
instant  a  Steichen  is  seen  Rembrandt 
is  suggested,  and  through  a  psyco- 
Ic^cal  law  of  association  (which 
works  as  inevitably  as  does  the  law  of 


gravity),  is  immediately  read  into  the 
empty  shadows.  That  this  is  so  is  eas- 
ily seen,  for  the  instant  Steichen  differ- 
entiates his  shadows  and  at  all  defines 
— Rembrandt  goes  and  so  does  the 
charm.  At  his  exhibition  of  fifty  photo- 
graphs of  the  Little  Galleries,  to  which 
four  weeks  instead  of  the  usual  two  were 
given,  I  listened  for  hours  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  many  visitors,  and  the  psy-* 
chology  of  the  show  was  amusingly  ap- 
parent. Wherever  there  was  an  attempt 
at  drawing  in  the  shadows,  and  there  was 
in  one  of  the  Rodins  and  in  several  of 
the  others,  they  were  adjudged  as  com- 
monplace. Furthermore,  the  use  of  the 
empty  shadow  is  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful ways  of  producing  what  psycholo- 
gists term  a  "pure  perception,"  namely, 
a  sensation  to  which  there  is  no  thought 
attached,  a  sensation  which  is  only  feel- 
ing. And  this  is  just  what  the  Ameri- 
can public  want; — ^to  be  made  to  feel, 
that's  fun,  but  not  to  think.  And  the 
effect  of  these  associations  and  feelings 
was  much  heightened  by  the  shock  of 
powerful  contrasts  of  black  and  white- 
And  finally  the  beautiful  finish  of  the 
texture  pleased  extremely. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  no  painter 
of  rank  was  at  all  illustrated.  They 
unhesitatingly  placed  White,  and  many 
also  Kasebier  as  higher.  I  cannot  but 
class  Steichen  in  the  second  rank,  to 
which  Europeans  may  answer  that  Stei- 
chen is  considerably  appreciated  in  Eu- 
rope, to  which  I  reply,  "I  believe  it,  we 
are  Americanizing  you." 

The  Secession  and  the  Salon  Club 
claim  to  represent  practically  all  the 
good  workers,  but  this  is  not  strictly  so, 
— ^apart  from  them  are  a  more  or  less 
large  number  who  are  continually  pro- 
ducing results  of  rare  merit — F.  Hol- 
land Day,  F.  R.  Fraprie,  Elias  Golden- 
sky  (repro.),  J.  H.  Garo,  Histed,  Hol- 
linger,  Dudley  Hoyt  (repro.),  Pirie 
MacDonald,  H.  H.  Pierce  and  Julius 
C.  Strauss  being  among  the  number. 
The  work  of  Strauss  has  a  peculiar  so- 
ciological interest,  for  although  he  is  one 
of  our  most  important  commercial  pho- 
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tographers,  yet  the  portrait  of  Miss 
MacD.  (repro.)  shows  the  influence  of 
painter  conceptions  just  as  much  as  does 
the  work  of  many  of  the  amateurs,  and 
is  not  a  studio  arrangement,  but  an  open 
air  study. 

Among  the  independent  workers  is  F. 
Benedict  Herzog,  and  although  he  has 
been  in  the  field  but  a  short  time,  his 
work  has  a  peculiar  interest.  It  is  very 
ambitious,  and  consists  principally  in  the 
production  of  friezes  composed  of  large 
groups  of  romantic  conceptions.  In  the 
combination  of  the  sense  of  female 
beauty  and  arangement  of  drapery  and 
classical  line  and  composition  Herzog  is 
unexcelled  in  America.  The  Banks  of 
Lethe  (repro.)  forms  one  of  the  six 
groups  comprised  in  one  of  his  friezes. 

But  to  conclude.  The  day  of  the 
recognition  of  the  photographers  by  the 
painters  may  not  be  so  far  off  and  de- 
pends much  on  their  own  conduct.  They 
must,  however,  first  drop  their  maidenly 
pose  of  virtue  and  admit  that  they  too 


•'fake"  with  their  hands;  they  must  be 
men,  or  the  painters  will  have  none  of 
them.  To  attempt  to  accomplish  any- 
thing by  arousing  the  interest  of  the 
general  public  is  futile.  True,  in  a  night 
there  may  spring  up  a  craze  for  pictorial 
photography  just  as  some  years  ago 
there  did  for  etching — ^when  every 
painter  dropped  his  brush  to  scratch  on 
copper — or  as  there  did  when  a  few 
years  later  we  all  went  cycling  mad  and 
the  streets  became  dangerous  for  horses. 
But  an  American  craze  dies  in  a  day.  No, 
the  only  solid  recognition  will  be  that  of 
the  painters ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  said  at  the  outset  that  I  believed  the 
tactics  of  the  Salon  Qub  would  count 
so  much  in  the  end,  for  in  its  direct 
appeal  to  the  jury  of  painters  it  will,  and 
has  already  carried  weight.  And  in 
bringing  about  this  recognition  Herzog 
may  also  become  a  most  important  fac- 
tor, for  it  is  not  a  thin  impressionism, 
purism,  or  preciosity  that  our  artists  will 
recognize,  but  the  fully  matured  work. 
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The  use  of  celluloid  in  place  of  ivory 
for  many  purposes  has  been  proposed 
and  used  in  photography  for  a  consider- 
able time.  The  fact  that  sheet  celluloid 
is  made  to  imitate  ivory  in  structure 
only  proves  that  the  manufacturers  real- 
ized the  value  of  such  an  imitation. 

The  manufacturers  of  photographic 
dry  plates  took  advantage  of  this,  and 
coated  sheets  of  celluloid  with  a  gelatine 
emulsion.  This  created  sheets  of  ready 
prepared  celluloid  to  be  placed  upon  the 
market,  and  sent  easily  by  mail.  The 
emulsions  used  for  this  have  been  of  the 
bromide  class,  except  in  the  case  de- 
scribed recently  in  "Wilson's"  by  the 
writer  of  a  printing-out  celluloid.  This 
gave  quite  a  change  to  the  material  that 
has  hitherto  been  of  the  development 
class,  and  will  enable  any  photographer 


to  prepare  his  own  printing-out  celluloid 
if  he  desires  to  do  so,  not  only  to  prepare 
it  in  an  experimental  manner,  but  upon 
a  moderate  scale,  both  practically  and 
successfully.  One  objection  to  the  bro- 
mide celluloid  has  been  the  color.  A 
perfect  black  and  white  deposit  upon  de- 
velopment is  somewhat  rare.  The  print- 
ing-out celluloid  can  be  toned  in  plati- 
num, and  give  some  very  fine  changes 
in  color,  yet  a  pure  jet  black  has  not 
been  dbtained  by  this  means.  Pure 
blacks  and  whites  are  obtainable  by  de- 
velopment, if  the  emulsion  employed  is 
of  the  chloride  class,  instead  of  bromide 
of  silver.  As  great  rapidity  is  not  desir- 
able, the  handling  of  the  prepared  cellu- 
loid can  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  almo^ 
any  one,  to  manipulate,  without  fear  of 
spoiling  the  print.     The  preparation  of 
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the  emulsion  too  can  be  carried  out  by  Cut  the  gelatine  sheets  up  into  shreds, 

any  person  with  using  ordinary  care.  It  and  allow  them  to  soak  in  the  distilled 

must  be  understood  that  great  cleanli-  water,  and  the  chloride  of  ammonium, 

ness  is  absolutely  necessary  for  success  the  above  being  placed  in  one  of  the 

in  emulsion  making,  many  persons  having  clean  half-gallon  jars.  After  soaking  for 

failed  for  this  simple  reason.  half  an  hour,  place  the  jar,  into  a  vessel 

These  remarks  apply  not  only  to  gela-  of  hot  water,  a  large   glazed  saucepan 

tine   emulsions,  they   also  apply  to  the  will  be  just  the  thing.   Allow  the  gdatr 

preparation  of  collodion  emulsions,  too.  inous  mixture  to  become  heated,  and  well 

Unless  strict  attention  to  cleanliness   is  stirred  with  a  strip  of  clean  glass   (a 

carried  into  practice,  it  will  be  impossi-  strip  of  glass  is  better  suited  for  stirring 

ble  to  secure  the  best  results.     At  the  than  a  glass  rod),  allow  the  water  around 

present  day  nearly  every  kind  of  mater-  the  jar  to  reach  boiling  point.  As  soon  as 

ial  and  chemical  compounds  are  to  be  the  mixture  has  become  well  incorpor- 

purchased  ready  made.     In  the  earlier  ated,  allow  it  to  reduce  in  temperature, 

days  of  photography,  nearly  every  pho-  which  will  be  from  180  Fah.  down  to 

tographer  had  to  prepare  much  of  the  130  Fah.;  meantime  make  up  the  fol- 

material  used  in  his  business,  although  lowing  solution: 

the  use  of  ready-made  photographic  ma-  ^^.           ^    ., 

terial  enables  a  large  amount  of  work  to  ^?^  &«d):::::::  ^  S 

be  turned  out,  yet  a  large  number  of        Distilled  water  15  ounces 

photographers  made  their  fortunes,  and  ...                .         ,       a    1 

became  enabled  to    enjoy  life  in  after  Make  this  mixture  up  m  a  glass  fladc, 

years  without  constant  daily  toil,  while  and  add  it  a  few  drops  at  a  time,  to  tte 

to-day  although  the  number  of  photog-  gelatine  mixture,  under  a  ruby  hght, 

raphers  has  increased,  it  is  not  quite  so  stirring  the  preparation  vigorously  with 

apparent  that  as  many  make  a  fortune,  a  glass  strip;  add  the  whole  of  the  m- 

It  can  never  be  out  of  place  to  know  trate  of  silver  solution  in  this  way,  and 

how  to  prepare  or  make  a  something  that  after  well  stirring,  the  jar  may  be  set 

may  be  of  use  to  the  photographer,  and  into  a  large  pan  of  cold  water  until  it 

to  know  how  to  make  a  developing  eel-  has  become  quite  cold.    As  soon  as  the 

luloid    that  will    give  rich    blacks  and  mixture  or  emulsion  has  been  formed, 

whites,  and  be  as  permanent  as  it  is  pes-  by  the  addition  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 

sible  to  make  a  silver  print.    Whatever  solution,  the  lid  must  be  put  in  place, 

may  be  said  about  not  wanting  the  prints  and    several  folds    of  blade    paper  tied 

to  last  too  long,  it  will  at  all  times  prove  over  the  t(^,  so  as  to  exclude  all  actinic 

to  be  of  lasting  benefit  to  any  photogra-  light.    It  must  be  well  understood  that  all 

pher  who  has  a  reputation  to  sustain  the  operations  after  Ae  nitrate  of  silver 

for  the  public  to  know  that  the  work  has  been  added,  must  be  conducted  under 

turned  out  by  such  a  house  is  reliable,  a  ruby  light  only;  should  any  ray  of  ac- 

and  can  be  depended  upon.    The  prepa-  tinic  light  strike  the  emulsion,  fog  would 

ration  of  a  citro-chloride  emulsion  must  inevitably  be  the  result  . 

be  carried  out  in  the  following  manner.  As  soon  as  the  emulsion  has  become 

Obtain  one  or  two  sound  stoneware  jars.  '^K  >t  will  be  ready  to  wash,  but  if  it 

with  lids  of  the  same  material,  see  that  JS  desired  to  let  the  emulsion  stand  for 

they  are  well  cleaned  out  with  hot  water,  10  or  "  hours,  then  one  ounce  of  pure 

then  rinsed  in  cold  water  and  drained,  alcohol  must  be  added  and  weU  stirred 

Prepare  the  emulsion  in  the    following  in  after  the  nitrate  of  silver  solution  has 

manner.  been  added.     In  either  case,  when  the 

_,  .„ '  emulsion  has  become  well  set,  it  may  be 

K'^el^fnrCHeinrich's):::    1  oS  removed  from  the  jar  and  placed  into 

Chloride  of  ammonium  (C.P.).  142  grains  another  jar  of  equal  size  nearly  tiUed 
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with  cold  water.  The  block  of  emulsion 
must  then  be  broken  up  into  pieces  about 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  each  piece 
placed  into  a  piece  of  clean  cotton  can- 
vas with  holes  in  it  about  an  eighth  of 
an  inch  square;  good  strong  mosquito 
netting  will  answer.  It  must  be  folded, 
90  as  to  increase  the  strength,  and  resist 
tiie  strain  of  squeezing  the  emulsion 
through.  The  block  of  emulsion  is  held 
by  one  hand  while  in  the  netting,  and 
squeezed  through  by  twisting  the  cloth, 
and  allowing  the  shreds  of  emulsion  to 
drop  into  another  jar  of  clean,  cold 
water.  Hiis  is  repeated  until  all  the  emul- 
sion has  been  pressed  through  the  cloth. 

The  same  cloth  is  wrung  out  after  rins- 
ing it  under  the  faucet,  and  folded 
so  as  to  give  four  or  more  thicknesses 
and  tied  over  the  mouth  of  the  jar.  This 
is  now  inverted  so  as  to  drain  off  the 
water  from  the  emulsion,  and  then  filled 
again  with  clear,  cold  water,  and  drained 
again  for  six  or  eight  times,  allowing  a 
few  minutes  to  elapse  between  each 
change  of  water.  Finally,  raise  the  emul- 
sion by  nearly  filling  the  jar  with  dis- 
tilled water;  when  after  a  ten  minutes' 
soaking,  the  jar  must  be  left  in  an  in- 
verted position  for  half  an  hour  to  one 
hour.  This  will  enable  all  the  excess  of 
water  to  drain  off,  when  tfie  jar  may  be 
uncovered,  and  the  shreds  of  emulsion 
shaken  off  the  cloth  into  the  jar,  and  the 
excess  scraped  from  around  the  top  of 
the  jar,  and  mixed  with  the  rest.  The 
emulsion  is  now  ready  to  be  melted  and 
filtered  for  coating  the  celluloid.  The 
celluloid  may  be  obtained  from  any  large 
photo  material  stockhouse,  or  direct  from 
the  celluloid  company — ^Washington 
Street,  Washington  Square,  New  York. 

The  sheets  run  twenty  inches  wide  by 
fifty  inches  long,  and  cost  from  one  dol- 
lar thirty-five  cents  up,  according  to 
thickness.  A  convenient  size,  for  coat- 
ing, will  be  8xio  or  10x12 ;  the  celluloid 
must  be  cleaned  by  being  washed  well 
with  cold  water,  then  the  surface  to  be 
coated  must  be  wiped  over  with  a  tuft 
of  absorbent  cotton  and  warm  water,  then 


rinsed  again  under  the  faucet  and  sus- 
pended to  dry,  by  hanging  from  one  cor- 
ner with  a  clean  wooden  chip.  Do  not 
allow  any  part  of  the  back  to  rest  against 
the  edge  of  another  shelf,  if  it  does, 
there  will  be  a  mark,  a  sort  of  indenta- 
tion, caused  by  the  irregular  drying;  this 
alone  would  spoil  the  sheet  after  it  had 
been  coated  with  the  sensitive  emulsion. 
If  larger  pieces  are  to  be  coated,  they 
can  be  readily  done  by  placing  pieces 
x6yi  inches  by  18  inches  in  a  suitable 
wooden  frame,  that  has  been  well  coated 
with  shellac  varnish.  The  frame  mnst 
be  made  in  two  parts,  hinged  with  strong 
hinges  at  one  end ;  these,  too,  must  be  yiftHl 
varnished,  and  at  one  comer  of  the  top 
part  of  the  frame,  a  slit  must  be  cut,  so 
as  to  pour  off  the  excess  of  emulsion 
into  the  filter,  to  be  used  again  in  coat- 
ing the  next  sheet.  The  sheet  of  cellu- 
loid must  rest  at  its  edges  for  about 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  upon  thin  strips 
of  short  india  rubber,  which  are  tacked 
upon  the  inside  of  the  lower  half  of  the 
frame,  very  easily,  and  the  heads  of  the 
tacks  coated  with  shellac  varnish  twice. 

All  these  pieces  of  metal  must  be 
covered  with  shellac  varnish,  because  if 
the  emulsion  should  come  in  contact  with 
the  metal  it  would  be  instantly  spoiled 
by  the  reduced  iron  from  the  tacks.  This 
will  not  easily  occur,  the  tacks  being  at 
the  under  part  of  the  celluloid.  The  top 
half  of  the  frame  should  have  a  sharp 
edge  at  the  inside,  projecting  ^bout  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  down,  so  as  to  press 
*tiie  celluloid  tight  upon  the  rubber  bed- 
ding and  thus  make  a  water  tight  joint. 
The  emulsion  can  now  be  melted.  The 
lid  being  replaced,  the  jar  is  stood  in  a 
saucepan  of  hot  water  as  in  making^  the 
emulsion,  and  the  temperature  raised 
until  the  emulsion  has  become  well 
melted.  The  water  around  the  jar  must 
not  be  allowed  to  boil,  only  heated  to 
180  Fah.  Now  add  pure  alcohol,  i}6 
ounce. 

Stir  this  into  the  emulsion  the  same  as 
in  making  it  up,  with  a  cleto  glass  strip. 
When   mixed,  filter  through   clean   ab- 
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sorbent  cotton,  that  has  been  pressed  filter,  drain  slightly,  reverse  the  position 
into  a  clean  kerosene  lamp  diinmey  with  of  the  frame,  so  as  to  even  up  the  coat- 
a  piece  of  folded  cheesecloth  tied  over  ing;  undo  the  hooks,  lift  the  sheet  of 
the  small  end ;  a  retort  stand,  or  a  shelf  celluloid  quickly  and  lay  it  down  upon 
with  a  hole  cut  in  it,  will  form  the  sup-  the  cold,  wet  slab  of  slate  or  glass,  to 
port  of  the  filter.  Place  a  clean  jug  or  set.  As  soon  as  set,  suspend  it  to  dry  the 
pitcher  beneath,  which  has  previously  same  as  the  small  sheets.  The  pans  after 
been  washed  out  with  hot  water,  pour  use  must  be  well  churned  with  warm 
in  the  hot  emulsion  into  the  inverted  water,  and  dried.  Don't  neglect  this  pre- 
lamp  chimney.  When  filtering  is  com-  caution,  or  trouble  will  follow.  All  ex- 
plete,  a  clean  porcelain  tray  may  be  used  cess  of  emulsion  may  be  returned  to  the 
to  contain  the  emulsion  for  coating  the  stone  jar  and  kept  a  day  or  two  for  fu- 
small  pieces.  The  temperature  of  the  ture  use.  Having  now  prepared  the  eel- 
emulsion  must  not  exceed  120  Fah.  If  luloid,  the  picture  or  pictures,  may  be 
it  is  higher,  there  will  be  many  bubbles  made,  by  exposure  and  doubleprint.  The 
found  upon  the  surface  which  cannot  be  developer  here  given  answers  well  for  the 
easily  dispersed.  Keep  the  temperature  purpose.  It  may  bear  modification.  The 
right  by  simply  standing  the  tray  con-  writer  has  found  it  to  answer  quite  well, 
taining  the  emulsion  upon  another  tray  always  using  distilled  water  as  the  men- 
containing  hot  water.  As  soon  as  the  eel-  strum. 
luloid  is  coated  by  laying  it  down  care-  DevELOPSR. 
fully  upon  the  surface  of  the  emulsion  m  «.  1 
it  must  be  quickly  removed  and  drained        HycTrochbrid; '  V. ! ! '. '. !  V. '. ! !  \  \  \  \  %  Ks 

from,  one  comer  by  allowing  that  corner        Warm  distilled  water 15  ounces 

to  touch  the  inside  edge  of  the  tray,  then  cl  i  t_  .  «  . 
no  bubbles  will  be  found.  Just  as  soon  Shake  the  mixture  well,  then  add  gran- 
as  it  has  been  lifted  and  drained,  reverse  "'^^^^  sulphite  of  soda  140  grams.  As 
the  position  of  the  sheet,  so  as  to  even  ^^"  ?f  *«  «  dissolved,  add  17  ounces 
up  the  emulsion  and  lay  it  down  upon  a  ?*  ^J^'^  ^a*«^'  a"^  ^?>  S^^^^f  <>*  g^anu- 
wet  sheet  of  glass,  slate  or  marble,  to  ^^^^  carbonate  of  soda.  Shake  the  mix- 
become  set.  When  a  number  of  sheets  ^"[^  ^^  ^f?"  ^^  ^e  carbonate  has  dis- 
have  been  coated,  they  must  be  sus-  solved ;  add  from  32  to  40  drops  of  a  10 
pended  in  a  warm  closet  free  from  dust  P^^  ^^^  ^^"*^^^  °^  bromide  of  potas- 
to  become  dry.  As  soon  as  dry  they  can  f^"!":  ^  "^^f^^  too  much  of  this  ma- 
be  packed  face  to  face  ready  for  use,  ^^"^''  generally  32  drops  answers  the 
being  well  wrapped  in  a  damp  proof  P^^^f^'  ^ow  make  up  the  fixmg  bath 
paper  and  black  paper  to  protect  them.  ^^    ^  ^^^' 

When  the  frame  is  used,  the  celluloid        Water  20  ounces 

must  be  placed  in  there  upon  the  lower        Hyposulphite  of  soda 4  ounces 

half  of  the  frame,  then  close  down  the  Dissolve  this,  then  add  half  an  ounce  of 

top,  and  fix  it  with  the  hooks  that  have  powdered  alum  in  two  ounces  of  water, 

been  provided  at  the  sides  and  ends ;  two  place  this  into  the  hypo  solution,  and  add 

at  each  side  and  two  at  the  end  will  an-  half  an  ounce  of  acetic  acid.  No.  8. 
swer.   Having  the  celluloid  so  fixed,  pour         A  trial  can  now  be  made  by    taking 

some  filtered  water  upon  the  surface  so  a  piece  of  the  celluloid,  cut  say  to  5x7, 

as  to  wet  it  all  over,  drain  this  off,  for  place  it  upon  a  negative  in  the  ordinary 

about  a  minute,  then  pour  on  a  pool  of  printing  frame  and  expose  about  eight 

the  warm  emulsion.     The  celluloid  will  inches  from  a  gas  flame,  for  18  seconds — 

warp  a  bit  for  a  moment;  run  the  emul-  if  the  negative  is  one  of  the  thin  class— 

sion  all  over  the  surface  by  tilting  the  or  more  according  to  the  density  of  the 

frame,  then  pour  off  the  excess  into  the  negative.    Take  the  frame  into  the  dark 
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room,  pour  a  few  ounces  of  the  devel- 
oper into  a  clean  tray,  slide  in  the  ex- 
posed celluloid.  In  a  very  short  time,  per- 
haps sixteen  to  twenty  seconds,  the  de- 
velopment will  be  complete.  Remove  the 
print,  dip  it  into  clean  water,  then  into 
the  fixing  bath;  fixing  will  take  about 
ten  minutes,  when  it  can  be  removed, 
well  washed  for  half  an  hour,  and  the 
surface  wiped  with  a  piece  of  soft  ab- 
sorbent cotton,  then  allowed  to  dry. 

Upon  removing  the  print  from  the  fix- 
ing solution  it  will  present  a  beautiful 
picture  in  black  and  white.  If  there  is  a 
trail  of  color  in  the  whites,  a  drop  or 
two  of  bromide  solution  will  remedy  this, 
added  to  the  developer.  Like  all  photo- 
graphic material  of  this  class,  if  too  much 
bromide  is  used,  there  will  be  a  green- 
ish tendency  in  the  print.  Of  course,  the 
operator  can  attend  to  this,  and  fix  his 
developer  so  as  to  gain  a  good  color. 

The  developer  may  be  varied,  by  us- 
ing more  hydrochlorin  and  a  correspond- 
ing smaller  amount  of  metol,  and  by  in- 
creasing the  quantity  of  metol  and  re- 
ducing the  hydrochlorin  the  color  will 
approach  more  of  a  blue  black. 

Whatever  developer  may  be  used,  the 
prints  will  prove  to  be  of  a  very  accept- 
able character  The  celluloid  prepared 
in  this  way  can  be  used  for  enlarging 
upon  if  desired;  fine  enlargements  can 
be  made  in  this  way,  of  a  perfect  black 
and  white. 

The  color  can  be  changed  from  black 
to  sepia  if  desired.  In  doing  this  be  sure 
that  the  print  is  well. washed,  to  free  it 
from  every  trace  of  hypo,  and  dry  it 


down.  As  soon  as  dry,  the  following-  mix- 
.ture  must  be  made  up : 

BUACH   FOR   CEU.X7I.0n).  ^ 

Bichloride  of  mercury lao  grains 

Bromide  of  potassium 120  grains 

Water    32  ounces 

When  dissolved,  filter  from  this  into  a 
clean  tray,  plunge  the  dry  print  into  this, 
allow  it  to  become  quite  bleached.  Now 
wash  the  print  well,  thoroughly  well  for 
a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  if  not  washed  well, 
the  white  will  be  apt  to  become  yellow. 
As  soon  as  washed,  dip  the  print  into  the 
acid  fixing  bath  used  to  fix  the  print 
Immediately  the  color  will  change  to  a 
very  rich  brown,  which,  when  washed 
and  dried,  gives  a  very  agreeable  brown. 
A  further  bleaching,  washing,  and  pass- 
ing through  the  fixing  bath  will  g^ve  a 
brown  of  a  lighter  color,  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  bromide  sulphurized 
prints  upon  paper.  If  ordinary  5x7  prints 
are  small,  they  should  be  washed  in  a 
grooved  hard  rubber  fixing  box  back  to 
back.  By  this  means,  two  dozen  prints 
can  be  made  and  well  washed  by  placing 
one  hand  over  the  top,  pouring  out  the 
waste,  and  refilling ;  a  dozen  such  changes 
will  complete  the  washing.  Sepia  and 
black  may  be  washed  in  this  way  to- 
gether, without  fear  of  injury. 

For  coloring  the  surface  of  these  de- 
veloped prints  it  is  admirably  suited  or 
for  working  up  in  sepia  or  black  and 
white  by  the  artist  and  the  air  bnish, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
prints  made  in  this  way  are  as  perma- 
nent as  a  silver  print  can  be  made. 


HOW   TO  WORK    UP   ENLARGEMENTS. 


A,    LOCKETT. 


The  working-up  of  enlargements  for 
exhibition  or  pictorial  purposes  is,  it  goes 
without  saying,  illegitimate  and  unper- 
missible.  Mr.  Lockett,  writing  in  The 
Photographic  Chronicle,  points  out  that 
there  are   many    occasions,  however,  in 


work  of  a  more  practical  and  everyday 
kind  when  it  may  become  not  only  al- 
lowable, but  necessary.  The  average  in- 
door portrait  of  a  friend,  who  requires 
a  good  deal  of  retouching,  and  is  not 
contented  till  he  obtains  the  promise  of 
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an  enlargement,  will  provide  a  satisfac- 
tory instance  of  a  case  where  the  neces- 
sity for  working-up  is  readily  apparent. 
A  few  hints  on  how  to  improve  and  ren- 
der such  examples  less  inartistic  than 
they  otherwise  may  be  will  perhaps  find 
favor  with  some. 

To  begin  with,  in  probably  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  the  enlargement  is  sure  to  be 
vignetted,  and  a  vignette  under  such  cir- 
cumstances rarely  looks  convincing  un- 
less it  is  softened  and  improved  by  what 
is  called  "stumping  in."  This  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  operation.  We  re- 
quire some  fine  pumice  powder,  some 
powdered  blacklead  of  good  quality,  and 
a  tube  of  black  stumping  chalk,  to  be 
obtained  from  the  artists'  colorman. 
First  of  all,  we  sprinkle  pumice  powder 
over  the  background  of  the  enlargement, 
and,  with  the  palm  of  the  hand,  rub  it 
gently  all  over  in  a  circular  direction, 
then  dust  it  off.  The  surface  is  now 
suitably  prepared  to  take  the  stumping 
mixture,  which  is  made  as  follows :  Pow- 
dered blacklead  is  mixed  with  pumice 
powder  in  about  equal  proportions,  until 
the  color  of  the  enlargement  is  exactly 
matched.  If  this  is  of  a  brownish  tinge, 
a  small  amount  of  powdered  stumping 
chalk  must  be  added,  till  the  color  is  sat- 
isfactory. The  mixture  must  be  well 
rubbed  together,  and  finely  powdered  on 
a  piece  of  notepaper.  It  may  be  made 
lighter  or  darker  in  shade  by  the  addi- 
tion of  more  or  less  pumice  powder  or 
blacklead,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  mid- 
dle finger  of  the  right  hand  is  dipped  in 
the  powder,  when  ready,  and  it  is  rubbed 
into  the  enlargement  where  required 
with  a  gentle,  circular  motion.  Of  course 
it  needs  to  be  done  artistically,  and  with 
a  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things,  or  it  may 
be  far  from  an  improvement.  It  is  the 
rule  to  make  the  background  darker 
against  the  light  side  of  the  face,  and 
lighter  .against  the.  shadow  side.  This 
bas  the  effect  of  throwing  the  features 
into  better  relief.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  scope  for  the  exercise  of  individual 
taste  in  the  introduction  of  cloud  back- 
grounds and  similar  effects.    These  are 


done  with  the  useful  stumping  mixture 
in  the  manner  described.  The  edges  of 
the  vignette  must  be  softened  down  by 
means  of  a  piece  of  cotton-wool  or  wash- 
leather.  It  would  be  difficult  to  show  by 
any  reproduced  illustrations  how  all  this 
should  be  done.  An  examination  of  good 
work  of  the  kind  in  professional  win- 
dows and  showcases  will  give  the  de- 
sired information  in  a  practical  and  sat* 
isfactory  manner. 

If  the  original  negative  has  been  re- 
touched at  all  the  marks  of  the  pencil 
will  probably  show  disagreeably  on  the 
enlargement,  and  require  working  in. 
This  may  be  done  either  with  brush  or 
crayon.  The  crayon  method  is  perhaps 
more  effective,  and  entails  less  work, 
but  the  brush  will  give  finer  and  cleaner 
results  and,  moreover,  does  not  betray 
its  presence  so  much.  The  latter  method 
is  the  one  we  will  proceed  to  describe. 
We  require  a  couple  of  sable  brushes, 
Nos.  2  and  3,  which  should  be  selected 
for  springiness  and  fineness  of  point. 
The  colors  required  are  mixed  with  wa- 
ter on  a  porcelain  slab,  and  a  small  pro- 
portion of  gum  added,  just  sufficient  to 
make  the  color  dry  as  shiny  as  the  sur* 
face  of  the  enlargement;  the  latter  may 
not,  indeed,  be  necessary.  The  color  of 
the  enlargement  must  be  exactly  matched 
or  the  work  will  look  very  bad.  For  a 
black  bromide,  the  required  tint  is  gen- 
erally obtained  by  a  mixture  of  Indian 
ink  and  a  little  cobalt  blue.  If  the  black 
is  inclined  to  brownness,  the  blue  is 
omitted,  and  Indian  ink  alone  is  used. 
Sepia  and  other  colors  are  readily  enough 
matched  with  a  little  care.  It  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  colors 
will  dry  a  shade  darker  and  colder  than 
they  appear  wet. 

The  first  thing  we  shall  proceed  to  do 
after  stumping  in  the  background  is  to 
clean  up  the  face  and  remove  any  marks 
of  retouching,  unevenness,  and  spots. 
Very  little  color  should  be  taken  in  the 
brush,  and  it  must  be  applied  lightly, 
and  with  extreme  care  in  those  places 
only  where  it  is  required.  The  method 
of  taking  out  a  spot  consists  of  holding 
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the  brush  in  an  upright  position  and  ad- 
vancing it  lightly  and  surely  into  the 
centre  of  the  spot,  taking  care  not  to  go 
over  the  margin,  and  to  exactly  match 
the  density  of  the  surrounding  parts. 
This  requires  a  little  practice,  but  is  soon 
managed.  If  the  spot  is  large  it  will  re- 
quire doing  by  degrees,  and  perhaps 
some  stippling-in  or  hatching.  Stip- 
pling, it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to 
explain,  consists  of  filling  u  a  bare  area 
or  space  by  means  of  a  succession  of 
tiny  dots.  This  is  a  matter  that  needs 
a  little  patience  and  care  till  the  required 
density  is  gained.  Hatching,  which  is 
necessary  for  working  on  and  modelling 
the  face,  consists  essentially  of  a  series 
of  strokes  or  curves,  crossed  at  a  suit- 
able angle  by  another  series.  In  the  en- 
largement it  must,  of  course,  be  done 
very  lightly  and  minutely,  being,  in  fact, 
rather  felt  than  seen.  The  forehead 
should  always  be  done  first,  any  little 
roughness  taken  out,  and  a  clean  and 
smooth  effect  obtained  by  judicious  fill- 
ing in  and  hatching.  It  is  important  not 
to  do  too  much;  it  will  be  far  better  to 
err  in  the  other  direction,  if  at  all.  The 
cheeks,  nose,  and  chin  should  then  be 
proceeded  with  in  the  order  named.  Some 
acquaintance  should  be  gained  with  the 
anatomical  structure  of  the  face,  if  our 
work  is  not  to  be  ridiculous,  and  the 
prominences  and  "bumps"  where  the 
high  lights  ought  to  appear  studied  with 
respect  and  caution.  Then  in  cleaning 
up  the  face  we  shall  be  doing  it  in  an  in- 
telligent and  effective  manner,  avoiding 
the  lights,  giving  emphasis  to  them  by 
darkening  the  shadows,  rounding  an  an- 
gularity here,  smoothing  a  rough  place 
there,  till  the  final  result  is  a  pleasing  im- 
provement on  the  picture  as  it  stood  at 
first. 

The  shadows  in  the  hair  may  be  dark- 
ened; the  lights,  which  will  probably  be 
too  strong,  may  be  toned  down.  It  is 
important  in  this  part  to  avoid  any  ap- 
pearance of  stringiness  or  wiriness.  The 
work  should  be  done  broadly  with  re- 
straint, and  care  taken  that  it  is  not  over- 
done.   A  large  brush  is  the  most  suitable 


for  the  hair,  being  less  likely  to  give  a 
wiry  effect.  The  eyelashes  may  be 
touched  up  with  advantage,  but  very  lit- 
tle should  be  attempted  here.  The  pupil 
of  the  eye  may  be  darkened,  and  the  lit- 
tle ring  round  the  eyeball  very  delicately 
and  daintily  emphasized.  The  outline  of 
the  nostrils  may  be  strengthened  slightly 
by  a  few  cautious  touches.  The  lips  may 
possibly  be  improved  by  darkening  the 
dividing  line  in  the  middle,  and  filling  in 
any  unnecessary  cracks  and  roughness. 

The  shadows  on  the  coat  or  dress  may 
be  emphasized  with  good  results*  and 
any  wooliness  or  spots  touched  out  Any 
little  article  of  jewelry  appearing  in  the 
enlargement  should  be  given  their  full 
value,  for  the  wearer  is  sure  to  be  pleased 
thereby. 

A  useful  and  almost  indispensable'  ad- 
junct to  our  working-up  outfit  is  a  small 
surgeon's  scalpel.  By  its  aid  we  can 
readily  remove  black  spots  and  blemishes, 
pick  out  some  of  the  lights  in  white  lace 
fichus  and  things  of  that  description,  or 
take  away  stray  pieces  of  hair.  In  fact* 
this  little  instrument  will  be  found  inval- 
uable. It  should  be  kept  sharp  on  an 
ordinary  oilstone,  without  oil.  The  ink- 
eraser  and  india-rubber  will  also  be  found 
useful.  Sometimes  the  surface  of  an  en- 
largement will  be  noticed  to  repel  the 
color;  in  that  case  rubbing  lightly  with 
the  eraser  will  remove  any  surface  greas- 
iness.  The  eraser  is  also  handy  for  pick- 
ing out  the  high  lights  on  the  face,  if 
necessary,  and  for  inserting  bright  spark- 
les of  light  at  the  edges  of  the  cloud  back- 
grounds. 


BROMmE  prints  should  be  fixed  for  at 
least  lo  minutes. 

The  best  fixing  bath  is  hypo  4  ox^ 
water,  20  oz. 

Prints  can  be  dried  quickly  after 
washing,  by  soaking  in  three  changes 
of  wood  alcohol,  blotting,  and  plac- 
ing in  current  of  warm  air  or  before  the 
fire. 

A  CLEAN  fixing  bath  is  a  necessity  for 
producing  clean  prints. 


A   NEW   PROCESS   OF   COLOR   PHOTOGRAPHY. 


•  A  NEW  process  for  color  photography 
has  been  brought  out  by  Prof«  Lipp*- 
mann.  In  order  to  reproduce  the  colors 
of  the  object  we  must  first  have  the  sen- 
sitive plate  keeping  the  trace  of  the  dif- 
ferences which  are  found  in  the  radia- 
tions coming  from  the  same  incident 
beam,  thus  analyzing  the  beam,  and  sec- 
ond, the  incident  light  must  afterward 
give  the  corresponding  color  effect.  He 
proposes  to  use  the  principles  of  the 
prism,  and  this  may  gpive  the  desired  so- 
lution. A  photographic  spectroscope  is 
composed  of  a  slit,  prism,  lens,  and  sen- 
sitive plate,  and  the  light  which  falls  on 
the^plate  is  here  separated  into  its  com- 
ponent parts.  It  remains  to  show  that 
the  apparatus  is  reversible  and  that  we 
can  re-form  the  light  which  entered  the 
slit.  Suppose  the  plate  to  be  developed 
and  then  put  back  in  place.  If  red  light 
had  fallen  on  the  slit,  there  would  be  a 
red  image  of  the  slit  on  the  screen.  Mak- 
ing a  positive  plate  of  the  image  we 
form  as  it  were  a  second  slit  which  cor- 
responds to  the  first  slit.  We  must  now 
make  the  action  reversible,  and  such  is 
the  case,  for  when  we  light  the  positive 
plate  by  white  light,  we  have  only  the 
red  light  at  the  other  end.  Thus  the 
red  li^t  of  the  first  instance  corresponds 
to  the  red  of  the  second  case.  The  same 
applies  to  other  colors.  When  the  pos- 
itive plate  is  exposed  to  white  light,  the 
slit  receives  a  light  which  has  the  same 
composition  as  what  was  given  during 
the  first  exposure.  When  the  positive 
plate  is  replaced  by  the  negative,  all  the 
other  colors  now  pass,  and  we  receive 
the  complementary  color  at  the  other 
end.  Here  the  place  whkh  the  color  has 
in  the  spectrum  is  shown  by  an  opaque 
line,  and  such  a  ray  could  not  now  fall 
on  the  slit.  To  resume,  when  the  posi- 
tive plate  is  put  in  place  in  the  spectro- 
scope, it  only  lets  pass  the  light  which 


fell  during  the  first  exposure  of  the 
plate.  With  the  negative  plate,  we  have 
the  complementary. 

To  apply  this  principle  to  color  pho- 
tography, M.  Lippmann  devised  the  fol- 
lowing apparatus.  The  slit  is  replaced 
by  a  closdy-spaced  set  of  narrow  slits, 
the  whole  resembling  a  set  of  fine  lines, 
ruled  to  125  per  inch.  This  screen  is 
fixed  at  the  opening  of  a  photographic 
enlarging  apparatus,  carrying  at  the 
other  end  a  plate-holder,  while  in  the 
centre  is  a  converging  lens.  In  front  of 
the  lens  is  a  small-angle  prism  with  its 
edge  parallel  to  the  lines  of  the  screen. 
The  image  to  be  reproduced  is  thrown 
on  the  screen.  Then  the  plate  is  devel- 
oped and  the  negative  (or  positive)  put 
back  in  place.  With  the  positive  plate, 
when  the  latter  receives  white  light  at 
the  back,  we  have  the  original  image, 
with  its  natural  colors,  seen  on  fiie 
screen.  Each  line  of  the  ruled  screen 
acts  like  a  spectroscope  slit,  and  at  a 
distance  the  eye  does  not  see  the  separa- 
tion, so  that  the  image  seems  continu- 
ous. In  the  experiment,  a  spectrum  was 
thus  reproduced  by  means  of  the  positive 
plate.  A  red  and  green  glass  screen  was 
placed  over  the  ruled  screen,  and  it  was 
reproduced  again,  and  also  with  its  com- 
plementary colors.  The  prism  must  have 
a  small  enough  angle  so  that  each  spec- 
trum has  a  smaller  length  than  one  space 
between  the  lines  of  the  screen.  As  to 
the  negative  or  positive  plate,  it  appears 
like  a  series  of  white  and  black  lines, 
but  when  examined  by  a  glass  we  see 
the  zones  between  the  lines,  correspond- 
ing to  each  small  spectrum. — Scientific 
American. 


Prints  look  darker  in  the  yellow  light 
of  the  dark  room  than  in  daylight  when 
finished.  This  should  be  borne  in  mind^ 
and  development  not  stopped  too  soon. 
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Factorial  development,  although  it 
may  be  described  as  the  simplification  of 
a  more  or  less  complex  process,  is  not  so 
''childishly"  simple  that  one  should  adopt 
it  blindly,  or,  rather  that  one 
should  adopt  the  development  factCM^ 
which  another's  brains  have  ascertained 
to  be  correct.  Mr.  Watkins'  figures  atr^ 
correct ;  that  is  to  say,  they  give  certain 
correct  photographic  results.  But  it  may 
so  happen  that  we  wish  a  n^;ative  more 
dense  than  would  be  given  by  Mr.  Wat- 
kins'  figures;  and  if  so,  it  only  requires 
a  very  little  thought  to  show  that  in  order 
to  achieve  this  result,  we  must  make 
some  alteration  in  our  development  fac- 
tor. To  put  the  matter  in  another  form, 
if  we  want  a  thin  negative  in  one  case,  a 
medium  negative  in  another,  and  a  dense 
negative  in  a  third  case,  and  if  we  use 
the  same  developer  of  the  same  strength 
for  all  these,  we  cannot  expect  to  get  the 
three  different  qualities  of  a  negative  if 
we  say  to  ourselves  that  the  factor  for 
that  particular  developer  is  twelve,  and 
proceed  in  each  case  to  develop  for 
twelve  times  the  number  of  seconds  that 
the  images  take  to  begin  to  appear.  If 
we  do  so,  we  shall  have  three  negatives 
of  the  same  degree  of  density.  It  would 
be  possible,  of  course,  to  effect  some  vari- 
ety by  changing  the  developer;  but  the 
better  plan  is  to  change  the  factor.  Thus, 
if  we  know  that  twelve  is  the  correct  fac- 
tor for  producing  a  negative  of  medium 
density,  and  we  wish  an  extra  dense  one, 
make  the  factor,  say,  fifteen.  The  exact 
alteration  can  be  ascertained  only  by  ex- 
perience, but  once  ascertained  it  is  known 
for  all  time.  The  same  result  may  be  ar- 
rived at  in  another  way.  If  the  time  of 
development  for  producing  a  negative  of 
medium  density  is  four  minutes,  accord- 
ing to  our  factorial  calculation,  we  can 
develop  for  four  and  one-half  or  five 
minutes  to  obtain  a  dense  one.  The  lat- 
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ter  method,  however,  will  not  be  of  so 
much  assistance  on  another  occasion 
when  again  another  dense  negative  is 
wanted,  at  least,  not  unless  the  time  for 
the  medium  negative  is  again  four  min- 
utes. If  it  should  happen  to  be  five  and 
one-half  minutes,  the  following  some- 
what elaborate  calculaticm  must  te  made : 
— If  a  four  minutes  negative  (that  is,  a 
negative  which  would  be  of  medium  den- 
sity in  four  minutes)  requires  one  extra 
minute  for  increased  density,  how  much 
extra  does  a  five  and  one-half  minutes 
negative  require?  By  increasing  the  fac- 
tor, however,  it  does  not  matter  whether 
the  time  for  the  medium  negative  wdhld 
be  four  or  five  and  one-half  minutes,  the 
factor  for  the  dense  one  is  fifteen,  and 
the  necessary  calculation  is  easily  made. 
The  development  by  factor  of  ortho- 
chromatic  plates  exposed  through  a  3rel- 
low  screen  requires  some  modification 
of  the  system  as  applied  to  ordinary 
plates.  With  orthochromatic  photog- 
raphy the  more  actinic  lights  acting  on 
the  plate  are  restrained  so  that  they  are 
brought  into  control,  and  made  to  come 
up  as  it  were  in  harness  with  the  less  ac- 
tive lights.  If  we  develop  an  ordinary 
plate  and  an  orthochromatic  plate  (the 
latter  having  been  exposed  through  a 
light  filter)  in  the  same  dish  and  at  the 
same  time,  we  find,  if  the  exposure  in 
each  case  has  been  correct,  that  the  sky 
portion  of  the  ordinary  plate  appears  ear- 
lier than  the  sky  portion  of  the  ortho- 
chromatic plate,  and  that  in  the  former 
case  these  high  lights  appear  a  consider- 
able time  in  advance  of  the  rest  of  the 
negative;  whereas  in  the  case  of  the 
orthochromatic  plate  the  landscape  and 
sky  appear  almost  simultaneously.  The 
very  intense  rays  of  light  in  passing 
through  the  filter  have  been  checked  or 
toned  down  so  that  when  they  strike  on 
the  sensitive  emulsion  of  the  plate  or 
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film  they  do  so  in  correct  relation,  or 
more  or  less  correct  relation,  to  the  other 
less  active  lights. 

If,  therefore,  we  have  a  development 
factor  which  is  applicable  to  ordinary 
plates,  and  which,  it  must  be  remem* 
bered,  is  calculated  by  the  time  of  the 
first  appearance  of  any  image  on  the 
plate,  it  means  that  the  factor  makes  al- 
lowance for  the  fact  that  with  ordinary 
plates  the  high  lights  flash  up  quiddy, 
and  the  rest  of  the  image  follows  more 
or  less  longo  intervallo.  When,  there- 
fore, we  come  to  restrain  the  high  lights 
by  tfie  use  of  specially  prepared  phtes 
and  light  filters,  it  stands  to  reason  that, 
as  in  this  case  also  we  calculate  our  time 
for  development  by  the  time  which  the 
first  appearance  of  the  image  takes  to 
show,  we  must  have  a  shorter  factor,  or 
«lse  our  orthochromatic  plate  will  be 
over-developed.  The  matter  may  be  best 
explained  by  figures,  which,  however,  are 
merely  comparative.  If  the  high  lights 
on  an  ordinary  plate  take  twenty  seconds 
to  begin  to  appear,  and  our  development 
factor  is  twelve,  we  get  twenty  times 
twelve  equals  two  hundred  and  forty 
seconds  for  our  development.  If,  how- 
ever, by  restraining  the  more  active 
lights,  the  high  lights  do  not  begin  to  ap- 
pear on  the  orthochromatic  plate  until 
thirty  seconds,  we  get  thirty  times  twelve 
equals  three  hundred  and  sixty  seconds 
for  our  development.  The  increased  time 
of  development  in  the  latter  case  must  be 
wrong  unless  we  can  say  that  the  use  of 
orthochromatic  plates  and  screen  re- 
strains all  lights.  But  we  make  no  such 
assertion.  It  is  only  some  of  the  rays 
which  are  held  back,  the  rays  in  fact 
which,  on  an  ordinary  plate,  mean  over- 
developed portions  of  the  film,  portions 
which,  if  development  were  stopped  to 
stilt  them,  would  leave  other  parts  of 
the  negative  acted  on  by  the  rays  of  light 
which  are  slow,  very  much  under-devel- 
oped. 

In  orthochromatic  photography,  there- 
fore, some  modification  of    the    factor 


correct  for  ordinary  plates  is  necessary. 
Just  how  much  modification,  may  be  best 
ascertained  by  experiment. 

A  number  of  writers  advocate  the  use 
of  a  developer  with  a  factor  of  six  or 
twelve,  as  the  calculation  of  the  time  of 
development  is  thereby  made  easier.  This 
is  no  doubt  true  enough,  but  whether  or 
not  the  easier  calculation  will  compen- 
sate for  the  change  to  a  developer  with 
which  one  is  not  familiar  is  a  moot  point. 
The  calculation  is  not  difficult  with  any 
factor;  but  perhaps  in  order  tiiat  one 
may  devote  as  much  attention  as  possible 
to  the  actual  development,  and  as  little 
to  arithmetic,  it  is  better  to  avoid  factors 
which  have  a  fraction  in  them. 

Sometimes,  however,  it  may  be  a  good 
thing  to  employ  a  developer  because  of 
its  factor.  In  the  case  of  under-exposed 
plates  the  image,  of  course,  takes  a 
longer  time  than  usual  to  begin  to  ap- 
pear, and  this  means  that  while  we  are 
watching  for  that  appearance  the  plate 
is  exposed  to  the  lamp  for  a  longer  time 
than  is  desirable,  having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  orthochromatic  and  very  rapid 
ordinary  plates  are  not  insensitive  to  pro- 
longed exposure  to  red  light.  But  if  we 
use  a  developer  with  a  high  factor  this 
objection  is  minimized.  If  the  factor  is 
twelve  and  the  image  does  not  begin  to 
appear  for  sixty  seconds  (as  may  quite 
well  be  the  case)  our  plate  is  exposed  to 
the  lamp-light  for  a  full  minute.  This 
may  do  no  harm  if  the  lamp  light  is  a 
"safe"  one;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
may  do  harm  incalculable.  Under  the 
same  conditions  of  under-exposure,  how- 
ever, the  appearance  of  the  image  with 
a  developer  whose  factor  is  sixty  would 
probably  be  about  twelve  seconds,  and 
the  exposure  to  the  lamp  light  would 
therefore  Ee  just  one-fifth  as  long  in  the 
latter  case  as  in  the  former.  This  is  a 
decided  advantage. 

But,  while  advocating  the  use  of  a  de- 
veloper with  a  high  factor  with  the  view 
of  lessening  the  time  of  exposure  to  the 
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lamp  light,  one  should  not  omit  to  point 
out  thait  there  \s  a  danger  at  all  times  in 
using  such  a  developer.  Unless  the  time 
of  appearance  of  the  image  is  very  ex* 
actly  noted,  over-developed  '  negatives 
will  be  the  result.  With  a  factor  of 
sixty,  a  mistake  of  one  second  in  noting 
th^  first  appearance  of  the  image  means 
a  mistake  of  60  multiplied  by  i,  or  i  min- 
ute, in  the  time  of  development.  And 
that  minute  may  make  all  the  difference 
ia  the  quality  of  the  negative.  The  same 
mistake  with   a  factor  of  twelve  only 


means  a  twelve  seconds  error  in  devd* 
opment»  whiqh  is  probably  immateriaL 

While,  therefore,  our  watch  with  a 
second  hand,  if  laid  beside  the  lamp,  may 
be  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  correctly  cai> 
culate  the  time  of  development  with  a 
low  factor  developer,  it  is  advisable  with 
a  high  factor  to  use  one  of  the  dark- 
room clocks,  which  are  put  on  the  mar* 
ket  primarily  (well,  primarily  to  sdl,  I 
suppose!)  to  prevent  such  errors  in  cal- 
culation being  mzde.— Amateur  Photog* 
rapher. 


METHODS   AND   FORMULA. 


A  New  Filter  Dy^.— Almost  all  the 
yellow  dyes  which  are  used  for  making 
ortho  screens  or  filters  transmit  some  of 
the  ultra-violet,  which  is  obviously  wrong 
Others,  such  asauramine,  transmit  a 
band  in  the  bjue-violet  at  the  limit  of  the 
violet  end  of  the  visible  spectrum.  This 
banded  absorption  means,  of  course,  that 
a  much  deeper  screen  is  required  to  ob- 
tain color  reproduction  in  anything  like 
correctness,  because  absolute  correct- 
ness cannot  under  such  conditions  be 
obtained.  This  new  dye,  called  "filter 
yellow  K,"  has  been  prepared  by  Meister 
Lucius  and  Bruning,  of  Hoechst-on- 
Maine,  and  it  gives  complete  absorption 
from  the  green  right  into  the  ultra-vio- 
let, to  a  point  at  which  the  glass  of  the 
lenses  begins  to  absorb  the  rays. 


Painting  Prints  With  Oils,— At  a 
meeting  of  one  of  the  German  Societies 
a  member  suggested  the  following 
method  of  painting  prints  with  oil  col- 
ors, which  might  be  useful  for  enlarge- 
ments. Ordinary  oil  colors  should  be 
diluted  with  turpentine  till  they  are  quite 
thin  fluids,  and  they  should  be  applied  to 
the  prints  with  a  tuft  of  cotton-wool  and 
not  a  brush,  and  so  thinly  that  the  shad- 
ows of  the  prints  can  be  seen  through. 
Delicate  details,  such  as  the  eyes,  &c., 
should  be  put  in  with  tissue-paper 
stumps,  and  the  colors  gradually  blended 


by  rubbing  with  a  dry  stump.  An  almost 
easier  process  is  to  use  the  Raffaelli  solid 
oil-color  pencils,  which  may  be  obtained 
from  most  artists'  colormen  now.  Such 
processes  are,  however,  not  suitable  for 
small  work. — Photographic  News. 


The  Camera  and  the  Cradle. — A  Pop- 
lar baby  was  being  photographed  with 
the  family  cat  in  his  grasp  when  the  ani- 
mal bolted,  bringing  the  child  down  to 
the  floor  with  such  a  bang  that,  he  died 
soon  after.  At  the  inquest  the  coroner 
referred  to  the  old  superstition  that  it  is 
unlucky  to  have  a  child  photographed 
before  it  is  twelve  months  old.  Certainly 
the  proceeding  had  a  fatal  termination 
in  this  case,  but  there  are  few  proud 
fathers  who  do  not  usually  succeed  in 
getting  "the  best  baby  in  the  world"  pho- 
tographed at  least  once  before  it  is 
twelve  months  old.  What  a  world  full 
of  unlucky  individuals  the  modem  gen- 
eration must  be  if  this  up-to-datrf  "old" 
superstition  has  any  foundation. 


There  is  a  growing  demand  for  the 
photographic  advertisement  Press  pho- 
tographers should  take  advantage  of  all 
likely  subjects,  and  submit  prints  to  well- 
known  advertisers.  Children  and  ani- 
mals are  favorites  for  advertising  pic- 
tures. 


Dr.  Heids  Nachfolger, 
Vienna. 


From  Photogrnphisohen 

Korreaponden  z. 


Ellen  du  Bois-Reymond,  Potsdam,  GerniMny. 
From  Photograph ische  Rundschau. 


Ernest  Muller,  Dresden. 
From  Das  Atelier. 


Theo.  Hilsdopf,  Munich,  Germhny. 

Knebel  Jeno,  Szombathely,  Germany. 

Prom  Das  Atelier. 


From  l)jis  Atelier. 
Helena  Goude,  s'  Grnvenhage,  Germany. 


From  Das  Atelier. 
F.  Wolleschak,  Naumburg,  Germany. 
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Hannl  Schwarz,  Berlin. 


Aug.  Adler,  Memmingen,  Germany. 


From  Photographischc  Rundschau. 


Dp.  Helds  NRchfolger,  Vienna. 
From  Photojfraphischen  KorrcMpondenx. 


Eben  WHlsIeben,  Breslau,  Germany. 
From  Das  Atelier. 


THE    MAN    WITHOUT   A    POSE:     S.   L.   STEIN. 


BY   SIDNEY  ALLAN. 


r.ONG  before  it  was  ever  my  good  for- 
tune to  visit  Milwaukee,  I  always  as- 
sociated the  name  of  the  city  with  that 
of  Stein.  No  wonder  that  when  I 
finally  drifted  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Mich- 
igan the  thought  of  making  a  call  at  the 
Stein  studio  was  uppermost  in  my  mind. 
I  kit  even  if  I  had  forgotten  all  about  the 
existence  of  such  a  place,  I  would  have 
been  most  forcibly  reminded  of  it,  for 
the  first  thing  I  saw  when  I  stepped  to 
the  hotel  window  was  the  name  of  Stein 
on  a  sign  of  gigantic  lettering  on  a  root 
below. 

Why,  this  man  knows  how  to  assert 
himself,  I  thought,  and  the  first  impres- 
sion was  strengthened  when,  a  few  min- 
utes later,  I  passed  his  show  window 
(after  all  the  best  vehicle  of  advertising 
one's  photographic  wares)  with  a  simple 
but  very  effective  display  of  a  dozen  or 
more  large  sepia  prints. 

As  we  all  know  Stein  has  photograph- 
ically everything  very  much  his  own 
way  in  Milwaukee,  and  for  that  matter 
in  the  whole  State  of  Wisconsin.  His 
local  reputation  is  an  exceedingly  strong 
and  stable  one.  In  his  special  domain 
he  reigns  supreme.  This  is  the  more  as- 
tonishing when  one  meets  him  person- 
ally. He  has  neither  the  magnetic  per- 
sonality of  a  Strauss  nor  the  fastidious 
make  up  of  a  MacDonald.  He  is  mod- 
esty itself,  though  always  on  his  dignity. 
He  is  one  of  those  men  that  could  join 
or  leave  a  party  without  much  notice. 
The  eyes  of  the  crowd  would  not  be  riv- 
eted upon  him.  But  there  is  another 
side  to  this  man's  character,  as  every- 
body knows  who  is  more  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  him.  Quiet  and  unobtru- 
sive as  he  seems  to  be,  he  is  a  veritable 
personification  of  energy  and  aggressive- 
ness. This  latter  quality  has  often  been 
criticised,  but  I  rather  like  him  for  it. 
He  has  the   courage  to  assert  himself, 


not  by  any  pose  like  so  many  others  do, 
but  mentally  by  sound  argument,  and  as 
long  as  he  feels  that  he  is  in  the  right 
he  sticks  to  his  convictions  with  Teu- 
tonic pertinacity.  I  wish  our  photo- 
graphic world  had  more  spokesmen  like 
him;  it  might  move  along  less  joltingly 
than  it  does  at  times.  Stein,  as  con- 
trary as  he  may  be,  has  always  the  in- 
terests of  the  profession  at  heart,  and 
that  is  the  principal  and  exceptional 
charm  of  his  personality. 

I  deliberately  used  the  word  Teutonic 
in  reference  to  Stein,  as  it  explains  to 
me  much  of  his  peculiar  faculties  and 
accomplishments.  No  man  can  escape 
the  influence  of  racial  traits.  And  in  the 
same  way  as  Goldensky  reflects  the  Rus- 
sian Hebrew,  Pierce  the  sturdy  self- 
made  New  Englander,  and  Garo  the  ex- 
otic Oriental,  Stein  personifies  in  more 
than  one  way  Teutonic  propensities.  As 
I  strayed  through  the  various  depart- 
ments of  his  studio  I  was  struck  by  the 
soberness  or  rather  sedateness  of  the 
general  appearance.  There  is  no  glare 
and  glitter  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
souri although  his  equipments  are  in 
quality  as  luxurious  as  that  of  any  West- 
ern studio.  But  the  impression  is  a 
rather  sombre  one,  very  much  like  that 
derived  from  a  study  of  his  prints.  As 
I  looked  through  his  albums  (in  his  re- 
ception room  downstairs)  big  heavy 
leather  bound  affairs  with  the  titles 
"Representative  Men",  "Ten  Daughters 
of  Milwaukee,"  "Chips  of  the  Old  Block," 
I  wondered  at  their  dark  tonal  qualities. 
Why,  here  is  a  tonalist,  I  mused,  that 
outdoes  all  other  tonalists.  He  carries 
the  general  tone  a  few  shades  deeper 
than  I  have  ever  seen  done  before,  and 
yet  every  thing  is  distinct,  of  superb 
breadth  and  clearness.  A  remarkable 
feat,  indeed.  But  this  given  audacity, 
this  sinister  coloring,  even   in  his  por- 
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traits  of  children! — I  could  not  explain 
it.  It  set  me  thinking  for  quite  a  while, 
until  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that 
this  photographer  had  German  blood  in 
his  veins. 

His  work  has  all  the  earmarks  of  Teu- 
tonic solidity.  It  is  healthy  and  sane, 
free  from  all  artifice,  a  trifle  heavy  but 
notwithstanding  gentle  and  refined,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  accomplished  in 
all  the  technical  qualities  that  make  the 
mode  of  the  day.  There  is  no  false  pre- 
tense about  his  portraits.  They  do  not 
claim  to  be  extraordinary  stunts,  they 
merely  present  what  every  good  portrait 
should  do,  a  reliable  likeness,  done  in 
good  taste  and  excellent  workmanship. 
In  his  methods  as  an  operator  Stein  is 
naturally  at  slight  variance  with  the  most 
"advanced**  photographers.  He  does  not 
take  his  sitters  by  surprise  like  Pierce, 
nor  does  he  force  the  facial  expression 
as  Strauss  and  MacI>onald  are  wont  to 
do.  He  relies  upon  the  simpler  method 
of  coaxing  his  sitters  into  the  most  fav- 
orable expression  of  themselves.  Will 
Armstrong's  imitation  of  how  Stein  takes 
the  portrait  of  a  child  (which  he  gave 
for  my  sole  benefit  one  wet  evening) 
showed  me,  like  all  parodies  do,  the  prin- 
cipal characteristics  of  this  method.  It 
is  less  direct  than  that  of  the  other  men. 
Persuasion,  or  in  other  words,  giving 
advice  to  the  sitter  how  to  deport  him- 
self, no  matter  how  deftly  it  may  be  ap- 
plied, is,  after  all,  only  a  refined  version 
of  th^  -stefeotyped  "Look  pleasant !"  But 
it  is,  after  all,  the  result  that  tells,  and  I 
am  of  the  opinion  that  the  old-fashioned 
way  is  more  conducive  to  a  flattering 
likeness  than  accident  or  suggestion. 
People  know  when  they  look  pleasant 
and  a  reminder  that  this  is  now  expected 
of  them,  does  no  harm ;  on  the  contrary, 
their  features  are  apt  to  assume  that  ex- 
pression more  readily.  No  sitter  is  per- 
fectly unconcerned  and  it  is  just  as  well 
to  concentrate  his  attention  and  com- 
mand him  to  do  something  than  to  let 
him  gaze  about  wondering  what  the  pho- 
tographer is  going  to  do  with  him. 


Stein  as  a  portraitist  is  what  might  be 
termed  an  idealist  of  the  old  school.  He 
is  one  of  the  few  photographers  of  note 
who  proclaims  his  devotion  to  the  austere 
rules  of  the  old  style  of  composition ;  by 
this  I  do  not  mean  the  papier  mache  pe- 
riod but  rather  the  era  of  daguerreotypes 
that  had  for  its  chief  distinction  a  frank 
simplicity  and  charming  straightforward- 
ness of  purpose.  Stein's  work,  when  at 
its  best,  represents  the  old  view  of  por- 
traiture, but  brought  up  to  modem  de- 
mands by  exquisite  technical  finish  and 
a  most  sensitive  nature.  He  has  the 
trained  eye,  the  quick  perception  of  har- 
mony in  art.  and  light  and  shade  that  we 
are  accustomed  to  in  masterpieces  of 
portraiture. 

At  the  same  time  he  has  no  use  for 
faddism,  and  but  little  faith  in  so-called 
impressionist  composition.  He  has  no 
doubt  noticed  all  the  various  chang^es  or 
rather  fashions  that  composition  has  un- 
dergone in  recent  years,  but  contrary  to 
the  majority  of  his  confreres  who  slowly 
and  continuously  follow  in  the  footsteps 
of  distinguished  amateurs  like  Kasebier. 
Steichen  and  Coburn,  he  has  stuck  with 
dogged  deference  to  the  old  canons. 

And  I  believe  he  will  win  out  in  the 
long  run.  There  is  only  one  genuine 
style  of  composition — in  best  portrai- 
ture at  least — that  of  the  Old  Masters. 
They  have  exhausted  the  subjects  and  it 
is  difficult  to  equal  and  well  nigh  impos- 
sible to  surpass  them. 

By  clear  and  unusual  space  arrange- 
ment no  doubt  many  a  stunning  eflPect 
might  be  attained  but  a  portrait  of  this 
kind  is  after  all  more  of  a  time-pleasing 
novelty  than  an  artistic  accomplishment. 

Stein  as  far  as  I  can  judge  has  a  wider 
knowledge  of  art  than  most  men,  but  he 
does  not  make  any  unnecessary  display 
of  it.  He  uses  it  discreetly.  It  is  to 
him  merely  an  acquisition  such  as  every 
photographer,  who  takes  his  profession 
seriously,  should  possess.  His  portrai- 
ture has  as  little  pose  as  he  himself.  He 
merely  expresses  what  he  feels  impelled 
to  express,  things  subordinating  his  per- 
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sonality  to  the  subject.  And  for  that 
reason  his  portraits  are  never  overloaded 
with  pictorial  souvenirs  like  those  of 
Garo,  who  seems  to  be  haunted  with  the 
visions  of  innumerable  paintings. 

For  this  reason,  I  presume,  knowing 
that  he  has  the  right  basis  to  work  upon 
— Stein  has  been  all  his  life  a  staunch 
advocate  of  art  in  photography.  I  be- 
lieve all  the  leading  photographers  claim 
this  distinction  for  their  work.  Stein, 
however,  has  very  positive  opinions  upon 
the  matter  and  has  oftener  than  most 
professionals  asserted  himself  in  that  di- 
rection. His  arguments  are  clear  and 
logical,  but  as  he  said  himself  "there  is 
no  reasonable  prospect  of  reaching  any 
acceptable  or  definite  conclusion"  just 
now,  and  as  this  is  hardly  the  place  for 


any  further  discussion  we  will  let  it  rest 
at  that.  With  dignified  piousness  he  at 
least  has  held  to  the  opinion  "that  a 
work  of  art  is  not  a  matter  dependent 
upon  the  tools,  the  method  or  the  ma- 
terials used,  that  these  factors  merely 
play  a  part  in  ensuring  a  more  or  less 
successful  result,  but  that  it  is  the  man 
behind  that  counts." 

I  most  heartily  endorse  the  latter  part 
of  the  argument.  His  own  career  is  the 
best  evidence  of  it.  With  him  the  cam- 
era was  in  competent  hands,  he  had  basis 
and  the  superlative  technical  skill  to 
make  his  expressions  of  life  reflect  his 
personality.  Whether  this  is  art  or  not 
is  really  a  futile  question  as  long  as  we 
all  know  that  it  is  good  photography. 
Why  not  be  satisfied  with  that! 
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BY  A.  LOCKETT. 


The  following  article  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Lockett  appeared  in  the  British 
Journal  of  Photography  some  time  ago. 
It  is  so  much  in  line  with  the  business 
talks  of  this  year's  conventions  that  we 
reprint  it  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers. 
—Ed. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  profes- 
sional photographer  is  seldom  a  good 
man  of  business.  He  may  be  a  clever 
technical  worker,  instinct  also  with  that 
artistic  taste  and  sympathy  which  are 
emphatically  necessary  for  successful 
portraiture.  He  may  be,  better  still,  pos- 
sessed of  that  tactful  and  winning  man- 
ner which  pleases  the  sitter,  but  still  the 
one  thing,  from  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view  even  more  important  than  all  the 
preceding  virtues,  is  lacking — the  ability 
to  so  keep  himself  in  the  public  eye,  and 
to  push  the  attractiveness  of  his  wares, 
that  he  need  never  sit  down  and  wait  for 
custom. 

No  doubt  a  certain  amount  of  this  fail- 
ure to  gjasp  the  essentials  of  business 
prosperity  arises  from  a  species  of  false 


pride,  a  kind  of  traditional  sentiment 
that  the  photographer  has  a  distinctive 
professional  status  to  uphold,  and  so 
must  carefully  abstain  from  undue  ad- 
vertisement and  commercialism.  There 
is,  of  course,  much  to  be  said  for  this 
view  of  the  matter.  No  zealous  lover  of 
the  camera  craft  would  wish  to  see  any- 
thing done  which  could  at  all  lower  the 
estimation  that  the  public  instinctively 
feel  for  at  least  high-class  photography, 
or  which  would  tend  to  degrade  it  into*  a 
mere  trade.  But  it  is  questionable 
whether  this  has  not  already  been  done 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  worker  who 
omits  to  captivate  his  clients  by  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  well-judged  pushing 
and  puffing  is  bound  to  go  to  the  wall.  It 
is  infinitely  regrettable  that  the  profes- 
sion of  photographic  portraiture  should 
have  allowed  itself  to  sink  so  far  into 
the  present  abyss  of  suicidal  competi- 
tion, with  its  resulting  low  prices  and 
surplus  of  unemployed ;  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  some  degree  of  blame  ought 
not  to  be  attached  to  the  short-sighted 
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policy  of  those  workers  who,  once  en- 
trenched in  an  easy  and  lucrative  posi- 
tion, could  find  no  means  of  preventing 
or  avoiding  such  a  pass.  That,  however, 
is  over  and  done  with ;  the  photographer 
of  to-day  must  take  things  as  he  finds 
them,  and  make  the  best  of  the  prevail- 
ing conditions. 

For  all  the  complaints  of  bad  business 
so  persistently  heard,  the  amount  of  pho- 
tographic work  actually  done  is  by  no 
means  so  large  as  it  might  be  if  an  in- 
telligent attempt  were  made  to  open  fresh 
sources  of  custom.  An  illuminating  in- 
stance of  this  may  be  given.  At  a  sleepy 
little  south  coast  watering  place  there 
were,  until  a  year  ago,  seven  photogra- 
phers of  varying  grade.  There  was  the 
leading  man,  with  a  smart,  double- fronted 
shop  on  the  parade,  his  windows  filled 
with  portraits  of  his  Worship  the  Mayor, 
the  local  clergy,  and  other  dignitaries. 
Three  or  four  second-rate  men  catered 
for  a  middle-class  connection  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  town,  while  the  remain- 
ing studio  might  be  placed  without  seri- 
ous libel  in  the  catalogue  of  the  "cheap 
and  nasty."  The  amount  of  business 
clone  fluctuated,  but  it  would  have  been 
heartily  agreed  by  any  observant  looker- 
on  that  there  was  absolutely  no  chance 
for  a  newcomer.  The  aristocratic  owner 
of  the  studio  on  the  front  just  managed 
to  decently  clear  his  expenses  and  leave 
enough  for  an  occasional  visit  to  the 
theatre  with  his  family.  The  four  mid- 
dle-class studios  were  commonly  in  a 
chronic  state  of  insolvency,  and  fre- 
quently changing  hands.  The  cheap 
worker,  curiously  enough,  did  rather 
better,  but  had  to  be  content  with  a  tre- 
mendous slump  in  the  winter  season. 
Such  was  the  position  of  affairs  when, 
hardly  twelve  months  ago,  an  enterpris- 
ing citizen  of  Yankeedom,  greatly  dar- 
ing, started  a  new  establishment  on  the 
front.  Unlike  the  usual  run  of  his  com- 
patriots he  did  not  seek  to  introduce 
strikingly  original  methods  of  work  or 
advertising,  but,  beyond  the  fact  that  his 
premises   were    in    every    respect   hand- 


some and  up-to-date,  pursued  his  way  in 
quite  the  orthodox  fashion.  And  yet, 
simply  by  reason  of  a  keen  eye  for  dis- 
play and  an  eager  seizing  of  every  pos- 
sible opening  or  suggestion  of  business. 
it  has  come  to  pass  that,  without  at  all 
affecting  the  amount  of  work  done  by 
his  seven  predecessors,  the  American 
now  takes  five  times  the  receipts  of  all 
the  others  put  together. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  British 
photographer  is  too  apt  to  forget  that 
portraits  are  not  a  necessary  of  life,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  cannot  well  rely  upon 
a  steady  and  continuous  flow  of  orders 
if  things  are  left  to  themselves.  It  is  no 
good  to  take  the  business  that  conies,  the 
business  that  is  already  there.  He  must 
create  a  new  demand  by  perpetuaUy 
arousing  fresh  interest  in  previously  un- 
disturbed directions.  He  must,  in  fact, 
take  a  leaf  from  the  book  of  the  wide- 
awake modern  tradesman,  and  "open  a 
new  line." 

It  might  be  thought  that  there  is  ver\' 
little  scope  for  the  introduction  of  any- 
thing really  new  and  original  in  the  pho- 
tographic business.  That  such  is  not  tlic 
case  is  amply  proved  by  the  remarkable 
success  now  attending  the  offer  of  mina- 
tures  at  a  low,  but  probably  remunerat- 
ive, price  by  a  widely  circulated  daily 
paper.  This  is  a  source  of  income  which 
scarcely  one  photographer  in  a  dozen 
has  cared  to  turn  his  attention  to,  and 
now,  as  with  the  bromide  enlargement, 
it  is  the  outsider  who  reaps  the  benefit. 
The  public  taste  demands  a  novelty,  and 
the  wise  man  of  business  knows  how  to 
supply  this  at  just  the  right  moment.  It 
is  a  common  delusion  that  a  thing,  to  be 
new,  must  be  absolutely  novel.  It  may 
be  entirely  played  out  in  one  county  and 
quite  a  rarity  in  another,  and  these  local 
differences  should  be  critically  noticed. 
We  remember  a  well-known  worker  tell- 
ing us  that  his  specific  for  the  improve- 
ment of  business  was  to  go  all  round  the 
neighborhood  examining  his  rivals  show- 
cases, and  to  make  a  specialty  himself  of 
whatever  he  found  the  others  had    not 
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got.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  there 
was  actually  a  small  town  in  which,  till 
quite  recently,  the  carte-de-visite  had 
disappeared  from  all  the  photographers' 
showcases.  At  last,  it  appears,  one  of 
them  noticed  the  omission,  filled  his 
windows  with  cartes,  and  is  now  inun- 
dated with  orders. 

It  is  the  law  with  everything  else,  and 
the  photographer  cannot  expect  to  ig- 
nore it  with  impunity — something  be- 
comes popular,  has  its  day,  and  then 
steadily  declines  in  public  estimation, 
giving  place  to  a  fresh  favorite,  until, 
perhaps,  the  once  successful  draw  be- 
comes so  utterly  forgotten  that  it  may  be 
safely  re-introduced  as  a  novelty,  good 
for  a  second  run  of  prosperity.  It  is 
often  in  the  revival  of  these  formerly 
popular  but  now  neglected  fashions  that 
a  striking  success  may  be  achieved. 
Many  examples  will  readily  occur  to 
prove  the  truth  of  this  to  an  investigat- 
ing mind.  The  renaissance  of  the  min- 
iature is  a  case  in  point,  and  there  are 
numerous  other  instances  in  every  branch 
of  industry  and  art.  What  is  required  is 
simply  a  moderate  portion  of  that  pro- 
phetic foresight  which  enables  one  to  an- 
ticipate what  will  take  the  public  fancy, 
and  the  executive  ability  to  take  advan- 
tage of  and  fully  supply  the  demand  so 
created. 

Even  without  the  introduction  of  ac- 
tual novelties  or  the  revival  of  past  pro- 
cesses and  methods,  there  is  ample  scope 
for  the  presentation  of  the  photogra- 
pher's present  work  in  a  fresh  and  more 
attractive  light.  A  new  line  may  be 
struck  in  the  display  of  specimens  and 
the  decoration  of  windows  and  show- 
cases, just  as  surely  as  by  any  other  way. 
The  value  of  frequent  change  in  the 
showcase  or  window  is  not  appreciated 
as  it  should  be.  It  no  doubt  involves 
much  extra  work  and  trouble  in  the  prep- 
aration of  suitable  specimens,  but  this  is 
generally  amply  repaid.  It  is  better  to 
show  only  a  few  specimens,  with  fre- 
quent changes,  than  to  have  a  larger  dis- 
play which  is  suffered  to  become  tame 


and  commonplace  in  everyone's  eyes  by 
reason  of  long  familiarity. 

It  is  inevitable,  of  course,  the  moment 
a  new  line  is  started,  or  anything  fresh 
and  original  introduced  in  the  conduct 
or  methods  of  a  business  that  imitators 
will  immediately  follow  suit.  This  must 
be  expected,  but  the  enterprising  photog- 
rapher will  have  gained  not  only  a  mo- 
mentary start  of  his  rivals  but,  in  many 
eyes,  a  reputation  for  smartness  and  up- 
to-date  ideas  which  will  linger  with  him 
for  some  time.  It  must  then  be  his  ob- 
ject to  maintain  every  trifling  advantage 
gained,  and  to  keep  ever  to  the  front  in 
all  that  is  bright  and  unhackneyed.  All 
this  can  be  done  without  in  the  least  di- 
verging from  a  dignified  and  self-re- 
specting professionalism — in  fact,  what- 
ever is  contrary  to  this  simply  spells  fail- 
ure sooner  or  later.  The  man  who  merely 
thinks  of  the  present  moment,  straining 
all  his  energies  for  a  temporary  triumph 
over  his  competitors  by  an  undesirable 
cutting  of  prices  that  are  already  too 
low,  or  by  other  penny  wise  and  pound 
foolish  tactics,  may  profit  exceedingly 
for  a  few  short  months,  but  will  in  all 
probability  soon  realize  with  disgust  that 
he  has  succeeded  in  permanently  damag- 
ing not  only  his  neighbors'  business,  but 
his  own  as  well. 


BROMIDE  BREVITIES 

Keep  the  prints  well  separated  when 
fixing  and  washing. 

A  PARAFFIN  lamp,  with  wicks  care- 
fully trimmed  and  turned  as  high  as  pos- 
sible without  smoking,  makes  a  very  uni- 
form light  for  printing. 

Bromide  prints  soaked  in  a  mixture 
of  glycerine  2  oz.,  water  10  oz.,  and  dried, 
will  not  curl,  and  may  be  used  for  book 
illustrations  unmounted. 

Enlargements  may  be  straightened 
after  drying  by  the  scraping  action  of  a 
sharp-edged  ruler  applied  to  the  back, 
the  corner  behind  the  ruler  being  lifted 
as  the  ruler  is  passed  along. 


HYPO. 


BY  E.  A.  TURNKR. 


One  of  the  most  important  of  all  pho- 
tographic chemicals  is  ordinary  Hypo. 
It  costs  less  than  two  cents  a  pound 
when  purchased  by  the  keg,  but,  for  all 
that,  there  isn't  another  chemical  in  all 
the  chemist's  vocabulary  that  will  take 
its  place.  Even  for  several  dollars  a 
pound  you  cannot  secure  any  other  chem- 
ical that  will  fix  a  plate  or  print  as  w^ell 
as  the  two-cent  commercial  Hypo. 

And  what  is  Hypo?  The  chemist 
knows  it  as  the  Thiosulphate  of  Sodium. 
In  the  drug  shop  it  is  usually  known  as 
Hyposulphite  of  Soda.  In  common  par- 
lance this  name  is  shortened  by  the  fa- 
miliar "Hypo."  Hyposulphite  is  really 
an  incorrect  name.  The  true  Sodium  Hy- 
posulphite is  a  rather  rare  chemical, 
scarcely  met  with  even  in  the  chemist's 
laboratory.  It  has  no  particular  use  and 
is  expensive,  so  there  is  very  little  trouble 
in  confusion  of  names.  A  chemist  who 
desires  to  procure  the  real  Hyposulphite 
usually  knows  how  and  where  to  buy  it. 
In  the  shops  the  ordinary  "Hypo"  or 
Thiosulphate  of  Soda  is  always  furnished 
when  Hyposulphite  is  specified. 

Hypo  is  a  compound  of  three  chemical 
elements.  Sodium,  Sulphur  and  Oxygen. 
So  also  is  Sodium  Sulphite;  the  only  dif- 
ference is  in  the  proportion.  The  Hypo 
contains  one  part  more  of  sulphur  than 
sulphite.  This  is  readily  seen  from  the 
chemical  formulae: 

Sodium  sulphite,  Na2  SO3. 
Sodium  thiosulphate,  Na2  S2  O3. 

One  of  the  earlier  methods  of  prepar- 
ing "Hypo"  makes  the  relation  clearer. 
The  process  was  simply  that  of  boiling 
the  sulphite  with  the  correct  proportion 
of  Flowers  of  Sulphur.  The  Sulphite 
solution  under  these  circumstances  will 
take  up  the  necessary  sulphur  and  be 
converted  to  a  solution  of  Sodium  Thio- 
sulphate from  which  the  "Hypo"  may 
be  crystallized  out.  This  method  is  no 
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longer  useful  in  practice,  since  *'Hypo" 
is  produced  as  a  by-product  in  chemical 
factories.  It  would  have  to  be  thrown 
away  were  it  not  for  its  photographic 
uses. 

But  Na2  S2  O3  does  not  represent 
the  entire  composition  of  ordinar>' 
"Hypo".  The  complete  formula  is  Xa2 
S2  O3  plus  5H2O.  The  5H2O  represents 
the  five  molecules  of  water  of  crystalli- 
zation that  are  contained  in  all  crystal 
Hypo.  By  crystal  Hypo,  we  mean  all 
Hypo  that  is  made  in  the  solid  form  by 
crystallizing  out  of  a  water  solution.  It 
includes  not  only  the  large  crystals  and 
the  pea  crystals,  but  also  the  granular 
and  powdered  forms.  Granular  Hypo  is 
simply  crystal  Hypo  in  finer  crystals.  The 
crystals  are  made  fine  by  agitating  the 
liquid  while  they  are  separating.  Pow- 
dered Hypo  is  made  by  grinding  any  one 
of  the  crystal  forms.  There  is  also  Anhy- 
drous Hypo  just  as  we  have  Anhydrous 
Sulphite  of  Soda  practically  free  from 
water  of  crystallization.  Anhydrous  Hypo 
would  be  represented  by  the  simple  for- 
mula Na2  S2  O3.  Anhydrous  Sulphite 
is  of  double  the  strength  of  crystal  Sul- 
phite but  the  difference  is  not  so  g^reat 
in  the  case  of  Hypo.  About  six  parts 
of  anhydrous  Hypo  are  required  to  be 
equivalent  to  ten  parts  of  crystal  Hypo. 
The  anhydrous  salt  is  very  different  in 
physical  form  and  properties  from  the 
crystals.  When  making  a  solution  with 
ordinary  Hypo  we  always  notice  a 
marked  lowering  of  temperature  of  the 
liquid,  due  to  the  dissolving  of  the  crys- 
tals. When  Anhydrous  Hypo  dissolves. 
however,  instead  of  a  lowering  there  is  a 
raising  of  temperature.  A  little  Anhy- 
drous Hypo  mixed  quickly  with  water 
to  a  paste  in  the  fingers,  becomes  quite 
warm.  If  this  experiment  be  trietl 
another  peculiarity  is  also  noticed, 
namely,  the  Anhydrous  Hypo  takes  up 
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quite  a  considerable  amount  of  water 
and  "sets'*  to  a  hard  solid,  just  as  "plas- 
ter of  Paris''  does.  This  property  makes 
it  somewhat  difficult  to  prepare  a  solu- 
tion from  the  anhydrous  salt.  When 
poured  into  water  the  particles  imme- 
diately cement  themselves  together  very 
firmly  into  large  masses  which  are  slow 
to  dissolve.  It  is  far  easier  to  make  so- 
lutions with  the  crystal  forms  of  "Hypo'*, 
which  have  not  the  tendency  to  "cake". 
Of  course,  this  caking  tendency  may  be 
obviated  by  stirring  the  solution  while 
pouring  in  the  powder  in  a  fine  stream, 
but  as  the  anhydrous  form  of  Hypo  is 
more  expensive  and  not  usually  so  pure 
as  ordinary  hypocrystals,  it  is  hardly  at 
all  used  in  America,  though  employed  to 
some  extent  in  Europe  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  fixing  cartridges  of  exception- 
ally small  weight  and  bulk. 

Some  few  photographers  insist  on  us- 
ing chemically  pure  Hypo  in  their  work, 
but  the  precaution  is  quite  unnecessary. 
Ordinary  Hypo  is  really  a  very  pure 
article  and,  even  were  it  not,  slight  im- 
purities would  do  no  harm.  You  may 
add  considerable  amounts  of  Sulphite, 
Sulphate  or  Chloride  of  Sodium  to  any 
Hypo  bath  without  appreciably  affecting 
its  properties.  When  preparing  develop- 
ing solution  one  of  the  reasons  why  pure 
chemicals  are  necessary  is  to  make  cer- 
tain   that    the     right   strength   of    each 


chemical  enters  into  the  solution.  With 
Hypo  solution,  however,  the  strength  is 
comparatively  unimportant,  so  this  rea- 
son has  no  weight. 

The  plain  Hypo  solution  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  per  cent,  strength  is  quite  as 
good  as  anything,  as  far  as  the  simple 
operation  of  fixing  is  concerned.  But 
when  a  plate  is  brought  over  to  the 
Hypo  bath  it  is  always  more  or  less 
soaked  with  developer,  and  it  is  to  neu- 
tralize this  developer  and  to  prevent  dis- 
coloration of  the  fixing  bath  and  stain- 
ing of  the  negative,  that  an  acid  fixing 
bath  is  employed.  Alum  is  frequently 
also  added  to  the  acid  fixing  bath  to 
harden  the  gelatine  film  of  the  negative, 
and  prevent  frilling  and  blistering.  The 
bath  is  then  a  combined  "three  in  one" 
bath  for  fixing,  hardening  and  neutral- 
izing the  developer  at  the  same  time. 
These  acid  fixing  baths  are  in  practice 
much  more  economical  than  plain  Hypo 
baths,  simply  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  bath  remains  clear  and  may  be  used 
for  a  much  longer  time  before  it  has  to 
be  replenished.  A  bath  is  never  thrown 
away  because  its  fixing  power  is  ex- 
hausted. A  pound  of  Hypo  would  be 
sufficient  in  chemical  strength  to  fix  sev- 
eral cases  of  plates,  but  it  never  is  used 
for  more  than  a  few  dozen  in  practice, 
on  account  of  becoming  dirty  and  discol- 
ored. 


EXPRESSIONS   IN    PORTRAITURE. 


BY   CARINE  CADBY. 


The  more  experienced  a  photogra- 
pher becomes  in  that  branch  of  photog- 
raphy which  has  to  do  with  the  human 
face,  the  more  will  he  realize  the  all- 
importance  of  expression. 

It  has  been  said  of  a  famous  actress, 
whose  features  were  in  no  way  remark- 
able, that  her  expression  was  such  that 
in  her  presence  mere  beauty  became 
tame  and  unattractive. 


It  is  remarkable  that  expression  has 
the  power  to  transform  a  face,  for,  after 
all,  what  is  it?  The  features  and  con- 
tour must  remain  the  same,  and  yet  it 
makes  the  difference  almost  of  life  and 
death,  between  a  real  face  and  a  mask. 

Some  think  the  term  "expression" 
means  a  smile,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
necessarily  the  case,  for  to  many  people 
a  smile  would  not  be  at  all  natural,  and 
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surely  a  portrait  should  aim  at  likeness. 
It  should  suggest  the  character  under- 
neath, as  well  as  portraying  the  outward 
form. 

To  get  a  good  expression,  two  peo- 
ple are  needed,  the  photographer  and 
the  sitter,  and  when  it  is  a  success  they 
should  share  equally  in  the  triumph, 
though  in  this  unfair  world  it  is  gener- 
ally the  photographer  who  is  blamed  for 
a  bad  expression,  and  the  sitter  praised 
for  a  good  one !  I  think  it  was  a  woman 
photographer  who  was  said  to  be  able 
to  discover  in  an  incredibly  short  time 
exactly  what  subject  was  of  greatest  in- 
terest to  her  sitters,  about  which  she 
would  chat  pleasantly,  until  the  exposure 
had  been  made.  An  excellent  theory, 
indeed,  but  alas!  one  may  look  very  far 
before  finding  another  such  well-in- 
formed photographer,  possessing,  too, 
such  marvelous  intuition  and  sympathy; 
and  considering  how  one's  attention 
must  be  concentrated  on  the  work,  it  is 
a  little  too  much  to  expect. 

It  is  well  for  the  photographer  to  hus- 
band his  energies,  a^  regards  getting  an 
expression,  until  the  critical  moment.  It 
will  not  cost  much  effort  to  chat  in  a 
desultory  way  while  he  is  getting  his  sit- 
ter in  position  and  focussing;  then, 
when  the  plate  is  in  and  all  ready,  and 
the  sitter  has  been  allowed  a  little  rest, 
with  eyes  shut,  he  must  begin  using  his 
wits  to  get  the  expression. 

"Go  on  talking,"  he  says  to  his  sitter. 

"How  can  I  talk,  with  my  neck 
screwed  round  like  this,  and  when  I 
daren't  stir?" 

"I  wonder  why  women  are  so  uncon- 
trolled." 

"Not  more  than  men;  look  at  you, 
when  your  tripod  slipped  just  now." 

"Rut  there  was  some  excuse;  I  was 
losing  a  real  picture." 

"A  real  picture!  do  you  mean  ....'* 

"Yes;  keep  just  like  that  .... 
thank  you,  that's  splendid." 

The  other  person  to  help  with  the  ex- 
pression is  the  sitter,  and  one  cannot  im- 


press it  too  strongly  on  sitters  that  every 
expression,  as  well  as  pose,  has  to  he 
overdone  to  look  natural.  For  instance, 
the  expression  that  looks  pleasant  and 
happy  on  the  ground-glass,  somehow 
comes  out  on  the  plite  as  quite  a  serious 
one;  that  it  ends  in  just  a  pleasant  ex- 
pression, and  a  downright  broad  grin 
will  often  evolve  itself  into  just  an 
agreeable  smile. 

If,  for  dramatic  purposes,  one  wishes 
to  look  terrified  or  threatening,  the  same 
theory  holds  good,  and  one  has  to  exag- 
gerate the  expression;  eye-brows  and 
mouth  have  hard  work  before  the  right 
effect  can  be  produced.  The  camera  is 
so  inclined  to  make  expressions  so  tame 
and  unconvincing,  which  is  one  reason 
for  the  prevalence  of  "the  photographic 
expression." 

If  a  smile  or  any  other  expression  iN 
needed  for  a  long  exposure,  it  can  quite 
well  be  obtained  by  "hanging  on  to  it 
like  grim  death,"  as  one  model  very 
tersely  expressed  it.  The  muscles  must 
be  kept  in  exactly  the  same  position.  It 
feels  perfectly  hopeless,  as  if  one's  face 
were  looking  a  grotesque  mask,  but  if 
one  has  conscientiously  "hung  on"  and 
really  not  relaxed  a  muscle,  the  result 
will  often  be  surprisingly  satis factor\'. 

Of  course,  there  are  natural  actors 
and  actresses,  who  can  manufacture  the 
desired  expression  at  a  moment's  notice. 
but  they,  like  the  marvelously  sympa- 
thetic photographers,  are  not  so  easy  to 
find,  and  these  notes  are  intended  only 
for  ordinary  mortals — ^we  who  have  n  » 
special  gifts  but  just  the  usual  amount 
of  common  sense. 

Photographic    Monthly. 


There  is  an  announcement  in  the  front 
advertising  pages  of  the  Magazine  that 
will  interest  you.  Either  of  the  two  an- 
nuals will  be  sent  free  and  postpaid,  if 
you  renew  promptly.  There  is  a  time 
limit  to  the  offer.  Send  your  subscrip- 
tion direct,  and  do  it  now. 


KALLITYPE   PRINTING.. 


The  kallitype  process  has  latdy  been 
interesting  photographers.  At  the  recent 
convention  of  photographers  of  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  a  series  of  large  kalli- 
type prints  were  exhibited  and  much  ad- 
mired. 

The  following  article  is  reprinted  from 
the  Year  Book  of  Photography,  where 
it  appears  with  many  other  useful  and 
interesting  papers.    Ed. 

It  is  some  years  since  the  first  kalli- 
type paper  appeared  on  the  market,  and 
was  withdrawn  because  the  inventor  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  permanence  of  the 
results;  but  it  may,  perhaps,  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  instructions  as  then  is- 
sued no  hyposulphite  was  employed,  the 
iron  salts  in  the  paper  being  first  ren- 
dered soluble  by  a  bath  of  borax  and 
Rochelle  salts,  and  finally  removed  in 
ammonia.  Later  experience  has  shown, 
however,  that  it  is  an  advantage  to  use 
a  hypo  fixing  bath,  and  that,  if  it  is  em- 
ployed with  proper  precautions,  the  per- 
manency of  the  print  need  not  be  ques- 
tioned. Possibly,  some  photographic  in- 
ventor may  devise  a  kallitype  self-toning 
paper,  the  introduction  of  which  should 
give  an  incentive  to  these  methods  of 
iron-silver  printing.  The  method,  how- 
ever, which  I  can  recommend  to  those 
making  a  first  trial  of  the  process  is  as 
follows : 

The  Sensitizing  Solution. 

A  sensitizing  solution  is  made  up  from 
ferric  oxalate  (75  grs.),  silver  nitrate 
(30  grs.),  distilled  water  (i  oz.).  In 
dissolving  the  chemicals,  the  oxalate  is 
first  weighed  out  and  placed  in  a  stop- 
pered bottle.  Water  is  then  added,  and 
the  bottle  placed  in  a  saucepan  of  water, 
which  is  gradually  heated  until,  with 
constant  shaking,  the  oxalate  dissolves. 
If  it  should  not  do  so  readily,  the  addi- 
tion of  5  or  ID  grs.  of  oxalic  acid  will 


put  matters  right,  although  there  may  be 
a  little  residue  in  any  case  due  to  &c 
presence  of  ferrous  oxalate  in  the  ferric 
salt.  Unless  the  solution  is  quite  bright, 
it  should  be  poured  through  a  filter 
paper  before  the  silver  nitrate  is  added 
and  dissolved  When  cool,  the  whole 
forms  the  sensitizing  solution,  and  can 
be  kept  in  the  dark  for  a  considerable 
time — several  months.  The  paper  is 
coated  with  a  sensitizer  precisely  as  de- 
scribed above  for  ferroprussiate. 

In  the  case  of  very  rough  papers,  care 
must  be  taken  that  the  solution  reaches 
the  depressions,  and  for  this  purpose  it 
should  be  thoroughly  daubed  on  to  the 
paper  with  cotton  wool,  being  afterwards 
uniformly  distributed  with  a  sponge  ap- 
plied first  one  way  and  then  the  other. 
Development  for  Cold  and  Warm  Tones. 

The  printed  kallitype  image  strongly 
resembles  that  in  the  platinotype  process, 
being  of  a  faint  brownish  color  on  a  yel- 
low ground.  Exposure  should  be  con- 
tinued until  detail  is  faintly  visible  in  the 
densest  parts  of  the  negative.  It  will  be 
understood  that  at  this  stage  we  have  a 
print  in  which  the  image  consists  of  re- 
duced iron  salt  (ferrous  salt),  which 
posseses  the  power  of  reducing  the  sil- 
ver nitrate  to  metallic  silver,  which  pow- 
er, however,  is  latent  until  a  solvent  of 
the  iron  salt  is  applied  to  the  paper. 
Various  substances  may  be  employed  for 
this  latter  purpose,  chief  among  which 
are  borax,  Rochelle  salt,  sodium  acetate, 
sodium  tungstate.  The  formulae  based 
on  various  combinations  of  these  sub- 
stances permit  of  a  variety  of  tones  being 
obtained  at  once  by  development.  For 
a  pure  black  tone  the  following  is  a  very 
good  formula: — 

Borax  i  ounce 

t^ochelle  salt  ^  otmce 

Water 10  ounces 

Potassium  bichromate  (one  per 
cent,  solution)   7  to  9  dims.. 
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manipulation  which  it  involves.    Its  re-  boiling  water.    The  sensitiser  is  made  up 

suits,  however,  cannot  be  compared  with  from  equal  parts  of  these  solutions,  as 

the  process  which  has  just   been  out-  follows: — 

lined  in  respect  of  delicacy  and  rendering  Half  an  ounce,  say,  of  the  gelatine 
of  gradation,  nor  can  the  fine  black  tone  solution,  warm  and  fluid,  is  placed  in  a 
of  a  kallitype  print  developed  with  borax  cup  standing  in  warm  water.  A  similar 
juid  Rochelle  salt  be  obtained.  On  tfie  quantity  of  each  of  A  and  B  sotutioms 
foiher  hand,  the  process  is  capable  of  is  added,  and,  lastly,  the  same  volume  of 
yielding  prints  of  a  pleasing,  warm  tone,  silver  solution,  the  addition  of  which  is 
and  of  a  character  as  regards  gradation  made  a  few  drops  at  a  time  whilst  stir- 
which  is  often  described  by  the  blessed  ring  the  mixture  with  a  glass  rod.  The 
word  "breadth."  The  following  is  a  very  warm  sensitiser  is  applied  to  the  pacper 
suitable  formula  for  this  modified  kalli-  with  a  tuft  of  cotton  wool,  and  evened 
type : —  with  a  camel's  hair  brush,  which  is  drag- 
Four  stock  solutions  are  prepared.  ged    across  the   paper  without  pressure 

first  one  way  and  then  the  other.     As 

A*— <jrecn  ferric  ammonium  ci-  soon  as  the  coating  loses  its  wet  glassy 

^'»*« "^  P-ains  appearance,  and  begins  to  look  dtdl,  the 

B.~.TaVteric';cid'::::::;::::::  ^ ^Xs  p^p^  ^^'^""^  ^p  *^  ^^y^'^tf  ^  *f 

Water i  ounce  minutes  m  a  warm  room  should  be  ready 

C. — Silver  nitrate  45  grains  for  printing. 

D.-Sltin;-;;;;;;;;;.::::::::  i  S  ,  }\ ''  «posed  under  a  negative  until  a 

Water  i  ounce  fairly  vigorous  image  is  obtained,  the  de- 
tails in  the  high  lights  of  the  original 
Solutions  A  and  C  will  keep  for  some  being  visible.  The  print  is  then  placed 
months  in  the  dark,  whereas  B,  owing  in  plain  water  for  about  a  couple  of  min- 
to  the  formation  of  a  mould,  will  only  utes,  and  in  this  it  reaches  its  full  vigor, 
remain  in  good  Condition  for  a  week,  and  becomes  of  a  reddish-brown  color. 
The  gelatine  solution  should  be  pre-  It  is  then  transferred  to  a  weak  hypo 
pared  at  the  time  of  use.  The  gelatine  bath,  about  10  grs.  of  hypo  per  oz.,  in 
is  first  swollen  in  a  littie  water  for  half  which  it  fixes,  and,  at  the  same  time,  be- 
an hour,  and  is  then  dissolved  by  adding  comes  brown  in  color.  The  final  remov- 
the  remainder  of  the  water,  and  placing  al  of  the  hypo  by  about  an  hour's  wash- 
the  containing  vessel  in  a  saucepan  of  ing  in  water  completes  the  process. 

THE  ORTHOCHROMATIC  PLATE  AND  SCREEN  IN  PRACTICE. 

BY   T.    THORNE   BAKER,    F.C.S. 


If  we  examine  critically  the  proper- 
ties of  the  average  "cheap"  yellow 
screens  for  orthochromatic  work,  we 
find  them  woefully  deficient  in  many 
ways.  Yet  it  is  astonishing  what  good 
work  is  done  with  their  help,  and  how 
popular  they  have  recently  become.  The 
advantage  in  a  properly  adjusted  light 
filter  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  maximum 
of  good  is  obtainable  in  the  minimum 
of  time.     With  the  cheap  screen,  gen- 


erally made  of  pot-metal  glass,  a  longer 
exposure  than  needs  be  is  required,  be- 
cause it  cuts  out  some  of  the  rays  of 
light  we  want  as  well  as  cutting  out 
those  we  do  not  want.  These  latter, 
moreover,  are  not  treated  in  tiie  correct 
way.  But  an  improved  result  is  ob- 
tained with  them,  and  this  is,  after  all, 
the  chief  thing  which  the  average  pho- 
tographer is  striving  to  get. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  be  satisfied  with 
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an  improved  rendering  of  colored  ob- 
jects, and  do  not  insist  on  a  strictly  sci- 
entifically orthochromatic  result,  let  us 
see  how  we  can  use  the  screens  and 
plates  at  our  disposal  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. 

The  Commercial  Cheap  Screen. 

As  a  general  rule,  the  big  '"houses'* 
like  Houghtons,  Butchers,  Fallowfield, 
and  so  on,  supply  screens  requiring 
tliree,  five  or  six,  and  nine  or  ten  times 
Bormal  exposure.  But  as  each  brand  of 
plates  differs  in  some  way  or  other  from 
other  brands,  it  is  clear  that  the  increase 
necessary  in  exposure  will  not  be  the 
same  for  each  plate,  with  one  and  the 
same  yellow  screen.  Then,  again,  a 
"five-times"  screen  is  one  which  neces- 
sitates five  times  as  long  exposure  as  the 
orthochromatic  plate  would  require 
without  it — ^not  five  times  as  long  as  you 
would  give  using  your  ordinary  non- 
orthochromatic  brand.  Hence,  it  is  of 
vital  importance  to  make  one  or  two  ex- 
posures with  the  plate  alone,  and  see 
what  its  speed  really  is.  This  is  best 
done  by  taking  an  indoor  photograph  of 
a  sheet  of  newspaper,  or  some  black  and 
white  object.  Assuming  you  would  or- 
dinarily give  two  seconds  with  a  certain 
stop,  lighting,  etc.,  and  that  you  have 
bought  a  five-time  screen,  take  two  pho- 
tographs, one  without  the  screen  with 
two  seconds'  exposure,  and  one  with  the 
screen  with  ten  seconds'  exposure.  De- 
velop the  two  plates  together  for  the 
same  length  of  time,  and  after  they  have 
been  duly  fixed  and  rinsed,  inspect  them 
carefully  in  daylight.  If  the  two  nega- 
tives are  fairly  equal  in  density  and 
general  character,  it  may  be  taken  for 
granted  that  five  times  the  normal  ex- 
posure will  suffice  when  using  the  screen. 
Usually,  however,  another  experiment  or 
two  will  have  to  be  made,  as  unless  the 
screen  is  specially  made  for  the  plate  in 
question,  the  increase  in  exposure  will 
be  less,  or  more,  than  five  times. 


A  Home-made  Ortho  Screen. 

It  is  mteresting,  and  instructive  also, 
to  make  an  orthochromatic  screen  for 
one's  self,  and  the  following  experiment 
is  therefore  worth  carrying  out.  In  gas- 
light, take  an  ordinary  lantern  plate,  and 
fix  it  in  a  solution  of  4  oz.  of  hypo  to 
I  pt.  of  water  for  ten  minutes.  Then  wash 
it  for  an  hour,  and  let  it  dry  in  a  room 
free  from  dust,  in  a  vertical  position, 
or  in  a  drying  rack.  This  give?  us  a 
piece  of  glass  with  a  colorless,  tran^ar- 
ent  coating  of  gelatine,  and  this  we  can 
stain  to  any  desired  color  by  soaking  it 
for  the  requisite  time  in  a  dye  solution. 

The  following  solution  will  answer  the 
purpose  perfectly: 

Naphthol   (yellow)    5  grains 

Water   4  ounces 

See  that  the  dye  is  completely  dissolved 
before  the  solution  is  used,  and  if  you 
possess  a  funnel  and  filter  papers,  filter 
it  in  the  ordinary  way.  A  clean  dish  is 
now  taken,  the  fixed-out  lantern  plate 
laid  in  it,  and  the  yellow  solution  poured 
over  it  with  a  "sweep,"  so  as  to  avoid 
any  air  bubbles.  In  about  ten  minutes 
the  gelatine  film  will  have  become  dyed 
to  a  pale  lemon  yellow  color.  It  is  then 
rinsed  well  under  the  tap,  and  allowed 
to  dry.  Two  or  three  glasses  should  be 
stained  in  this  way,  to  varying  depths  of 
yellow,  and  the  most  suitable  one  then 
found  by  experimental  exposures  on 
some  colored  subject. 

Testing  the  Screen 

It  is  very  desirable  to  test  any  ortho- 
chromaitk  screen,  whether  made  at 
home  or  purchased  ready  made  before 
it  is  put  into  practical  use,  and  the  sim- 
plest way  to  do  this  is  to  make  a  "chart" 
or  color  test,  by  sticking  strips  of  dif- 
ferent colored  papers  on  to  a  piece  of 
cardboard  and  photographing  it  with  an 
ordinary  plate,  and  with  the  color  sen- 
sitive plate  and  screen  together.  Four 
pieces  of  colored  paper  will  be  quite 
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sufficient,  and  these  may  suitably 
be-  Prussian  blue,  emerald  green^ 
yellow  and  vermilion.  The  ordinary 
plate  win  render  the  blue  str^  densest 
in  the  negative,  green  less  dense,  yellow 
very,  faint  and  vermilion  hardly  at  all. 
Thei-e  is  a  certain  amount  of  white  light 
rejected  from  these  colored  papers, 
which  acts  on  the  plate  and  is  sometimes 
a  little  misleading;  hence  the  action  in 
the  yellow  and  red  strips.  An  ortho- 
chromatic  plate  and  screen  will  give  a 
negative  in  which  the  blue  is  least  dense, 
green  denser,  yellow  most  dense,  and 
vermilion  dense  or  faint,  according  to 
the  qualities  of  the  plate.  Comparative- 
ly few  plates  are  sufficiently  red-sensi- 
tive to  appreciate  red  objects  properly, 
even  with  a  light  yellow  screen,  so  too 
much  must  not  be  expected  in  this  case. 
Prints  should  be  made  of  the  negatives, 
when  it  will  be  quite  clear  that  the  or- 
dinary plate  gives  a  totally  wrong  ren- 
dering of  the  test  chart,  whilst  the  col- 
or sensitive  plate  and  yellow  screen 
gives  a  far  more  natural  one ;  f.  £.,  dark 
colors  appear  dark,  light  colors  light, 
etc. 

Practical  Points. 

We  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  the 
practical  use  of  yellow  screens  in  every- 
day photographic  work.  First  of  all 
there  must  be  some  means  of  attaching 
the  screen  to  the  lens,  behind  it,  in  front 
of  it,  or  (more  rarely)  between  its  two 
components.  Most  of  the  cheap  screens 
supplied  by  the  dealers,  who  seem  to 
contrive  that  we  have  nothing  to  do  for 
ourselves,  are  fitted  with  some  arrange- 
ment, by  means  of  which  they  can  be 
readily  attached  to  the  lens. 

A  common  form  is  the  circular  yellow 
glass  fitted  in  a  circular  hood,  with  a 
watch-spring  which  presses  outwards,  so 
that  when  put  on  the  lens-tube  (just 
like  the  cap),  it  remains  tightly  in  posi- 
tion. Of  course  the  lens-cap  cannot  then 
be  used,  and  a  behind-lens  shutter  is  ne- 
cessary. '  Circular  screens  can  also  6e'  ob- 
tained to  fit  inside  the  lens-hood,  so  that 


the  cap  can  then  be  used  in  the  ordinary 
-way.  Unmounted  circular  screens  may 
be  obtained  also,  which  can  be  kept  in 
position  in  the  lens-tube  by  means  of  a 
split  rihg.  The  devices  of  these  mod- 
em inexpensive  light  filters  are^  in  fact, 
many ;  but  they  are  all  extremely  simple, 
and  one  has  only  to  purchase  one  of 
them  to  find  at  once  how  it  may  be 
most  conveniently  attached.  The  square 
unmounted  screen  deserves  mention,  as 
the  majority  of  scientifically  made  fUtcrs 
arc  of  this  pattern ;  some  form  of  adapt- 
er is  then  needed,  and  many  such  are  al- 
ready to  be  had. 

Choice  of  Subject  and  Screen 

The  choice  of  a  subject  is  a  point  on 
which  something  must  be  said,  as  in  some 
cases  it  is  hardly  worth  while  using  an 
orthochromatic  plate  and  filter,  and  if 
used,  the  difference  in  the  result  will  be 
practically  unnoticeable.  Needless  to  say, 
orthochromatic  plates  will  answer  in  sdl 
cases  where  an  ordinary  plate  is  used — 
without  the  screen — ^but  it  is  in  landscape 
work,  flower  photography,  picture  copy- 
ing, interior  work,  &c.,  that  the  benefit 
is  gained  of  the  use  of  colored-corrected 
materials. 

Those  about  to  purchase  a  screen  may 
be  at  a  loss  as  to  which  kind  to  have,  as 
they  are  offered  ones  which  will  increase 
the  normal  exposure  three,  five,  and  ten 
times,  or  three,  six,  and  nine  times,  &c 
It  is  clear  that  an  ideal  filter  will  require 
a  fixed  time  with  the  plate  for  which  it  is 
made,  and  that  therefore  certainly  only 
one,  if  any,  of  such  screens  is  "ideal." 
It  is,  nevertheless,  very  useful  to  possess 
two  screens,  a  light  one  and  a  dark  one. 
The  light  one  may  be  used  for  hand- 
camera  or  portrait  work  and  cloud  pho- 
tography, Nvherte  short  exposures  are 
desired,  and  the  deeper  one  for  land- 
scape work,  flower  photography,  and  so 
on. 

Exposure  and  Development. 

Try  to  give  always  plenty  of  exposure 
when  using  a  screen,  as  under-exposed 
results  are  often  unusually  harsh.  There 
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is  a  good  deal  of  latitude  permissible  when 
using  the  light  filter,  and  a  little  more 
exposure  than  the  amount  calculated  will 
rarely  do  anything  but  improve  and  sof- 
ten the  result.  The  screen  will  be  found 
to  slightly  alter  the  focus  with  near  ob- 
jects and  it  is  advisable  to  focus  the  pic- 
ture through  it  always  if  possible. 

As  regards  development,  all  that  need 
be  said  is  that  we  want  a  good  ruby  light 
for  the  operation,  not  yellow  nor  orange, 
but  red.  A  fairly  rapid  working  develop- 
er is  desirable,  not  too  much  restrained, 
and  the  following  metol-hydroquinone 
formula  will  be  found  satisfactory : — 

Distilled  water   10  ounces 

Mctol    S  grains 

Potassium  metabisulphite   5  grains 


Hydroquinone    16  grains 

Sodim  sulphite   jounce 

Sodium  carbonate   200  grains 

Potassium  bromide   2  grains 

Pyro-soda  is  as  good  a  developer  as 
any,  as  it  gives  one  such  perfect  control 
over  the  work,  and  by  having  it  in  the 
form  of  two  solutions  it  is  easier  to  mod- 
ify it  for  under  or  over  exposures. 

On  the  whole  develc^ment  is  the  same* 
as  for  ordinary  plates,  but  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  let  too  much  red  light  fall 
on  the  plates,  especially  during  the  first 
part  of  the  operation.  A  box-lid  should 
be  kept  to  cover  the  dish  during  the  first 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  the  plates 
should  be  examined  by  transmitted  light 
as  little  as  possible.-FAo/(7^a^AiV  Neivs. 
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Since  the  publication  of  my  little 
work.  Toning  Bromides,*  I  have  received 
a  considerable  amount  of  correspondence 
on  the  subject  of  green  toning  by  the 
vanadium  formula  contained  therein. 

Some  of  my  correspondents  have  found 
the  process  unsatisfactory,  for  two  rea- 
sons: (a)  difficulty  in  toning  the  high- 
lights of  the  print;  (6)  uncertainty  of 
the  amount  of  washing  required  to  elimi- 
nate the  blue  tint  which,  after  toning, 
masks  the  green. 

Others,  successful  with  the  process, 
have  been  sufficiently  enthusiastic  to 
write  most  complimentary  and  flattering 
remarks  on  the  beauty  of  tone  and  ease 
with  which  it  is  obtained. 

Although  it  is  not  absolutely  essential 
that  the  process  for  the  production  of  a 
tone  should  be  mechanical,  a  process,  to 
be  of  any  use,  should  be  workable  by  the 
veriest  tyro.  Toning  is  essentially  a  chem- 
ical process,  and  as  such  should  up  to  a 
certain  point,  be  mechanically  exact;  and 
if  the  results  at  the  finality  of  the  reac- 
tions be  a  permanent  tone,  one  should  be 
able — all  previous  necessary  manipula- 
tions of  the  print  being  perfect  for  the 
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purpose — to  obtain  it  at  any  and  all  times. 
That  this  ideal  condition  does  not  always 
obtain  is  well  known,  and  in  connection 
with  the  vanadium  green  toner,  I  pro- 
pose to  give  some  of  the  reasons  why. 

It  must,  however,  be  understood  that 
the  personal  element  does  not  exist,  and 
that  we  are  treating  it  purely  as  a  mech- 
anical process.  Let  it  also  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  print  is  in  a  chemically 
pure  state  for  toning. 

We  have  a  print  containing  a  deposit 
of  metallic  silver  in  such  a  fine  state  of 
division  as  to  be  amenable  to  conversion 
into  another  metallic  salt.  In  this  in- 
stance the  salt  must  be  a  green  one,  and 
we  know  that  vanadium  ferricyanide  is 
green  and  a  fairly  stable  salt ;  also  tKat 
it  can  be  produced  through  the  medium 
of  silver  ferricyanide. 

If  the  silver  is  converted  first  into  sil- 
ver ferricyanide  and  then  the  vanadium 
toning  solution  applied  as  originally  ad- 
vocated by  Professor  Namias,  a  bright 
green  tone  of  vanadium  ferrocyanide  is 
produced.  But  the  shade  is  so  bright 
that  the  raising  of  the  shadow  depth  f  rem 
black  to  the  green  produces  a  print  very 
weak  in  intensity. 
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My  experiments  were  directed  towards 
a  method  whereby  the  green  could  be 
imparted  to  the  black  of  the  silver  to  any 
extent.  But  in  doing  this  I  did  away 
with  the  mechanicalness  of  the  process, 
making  the  final  result  largely  depend- 
ent on  the  personal  element. 

In  the  hands  of  a  careful  worker  this 
is  a  very  advantageous  feature,  but  in 
the  hands  of  a  beginner,  my  correspond- 
ence has  told  me,  a  decidedly  uncertain 
one. 

Green  tones  on  bromide  prints,  by 
whatever  process,  are  invariably  pro- 
duced through  the  medium  of  an  iron 
salt;  for,  alSiough  it  is  possible  to  do 
without  it,  the  result  is  very  weak  and 
poor. 

The  formula  in  question  is  as  follows : 

Vanadium  chloride   2  grains 

Ferric  chloride   i  grain 

Ferric   oxalate    i  grain 

Potassium  ferricyanide  2  grains 

Oxalic  acid  (saturated  solution) .  12  ounces 
Water   4  ounces 

The  print  is  placed  in  the  solution  and 
toned  until  a  bright  but  deep  slate,  blue 
tint  prevails  in  high-lights  and  shadows ; 
it  is  then  washed,  preferably  in  running 
water,  until  the  blue  disappears,  leaving 
the  olive-green  tone  behind. 

The  extent  of  the  immersion  in  the 
solution  determines  the  ultimate  intensity 
of  the  green  tone. 

At  first  I  was  under  the  impression 
that  Prussian  blue  was  first  formed  as  m 
the  case  of  ferric  chloride  and  potassium 
ferricyanide  blue-toned  print,  but  I  have 
since  found  that  the  blue  tint  is  in  the 
emulsion  and  paper,  and  not  in  the  sil- 
ver. And  herein  lies  the  difficulty,  to 
know  when  to  stop  toning.  If  the  im- 
mersion be  too  short,  insufficient  vanad- 
ium ferricyanide  will  be  formed,  while 
if  it  be  too  prolonged  the  green  tone  may 
be  too  light,  owing  to  the  fact  that  too 
much  of  the  original  silver  has  been  con- 
verted. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  the  silver  is 
converted  into  silver  ferricyanide  and 
vanadium  ferricyanide  practically  simul- 


taneously, although  the  silver  salt 
be  formed  first. 

Later  experiments  with  the  process 
have  revealed  the  followix^  points: — 

1.  Vanadium  chloride  deteriorates 
fairly  rapidly  in  a  weak  solution  of  hy* 
drochloric  add. 

This  I  have  found  to  be  the  chief  cause 
of  non-success  with  the  process,  and 
make  the  following  recommendiatioii. 
Since  the  quantity  of  vanadium  in  tbe 
formula  is  practically  immaterial,  provid- 
ing there  be  suflSdent,  it  is  better  to  keep 
it  in  solid  form,  and  for  the  above  form- 
ula dissolve  a  piece  about  as  big  as  a  pea 
in  not  more  than  20  minims  of  concen- 
trated hydrochloric  acid.  Or  if  many 
prints  are  going  to  be  toned,  add  2  drams 
of  acid  to  100  grains  of  vanadium  chlor- 
ide, and  use  5  minims  to  the  above  form- 
ula. 

The  oxalic  acid  should  first  be  put  into 
the  measure,  made  up  to  two  grains  with 
water,  then  add  the  ferric  oxalate,  chlo- 
ride, ferricyanide,  and  finally  the  vanad- 
ium. 

2.  See  that  you  obtain  the  vanadium 
chloride  in  the  form  of  a  pasty  green 
substance,  and  keep  it  in  a  stoppered  bot« 
tie. 

3.  Avoid  an  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  as  it  would  have  a  tendency  to 
bleach  the  print. 

4.  The  ferric  oxalate  must  be  perfect- 
ly pure. 

5.  Toning  should  continue  for  not  less 
than  three  minutes,  and  may  be  prolong- 
ed for  six  or  seven. 

6.  Toning  and  washing  should  prefer- 
ably be  performed  in  daylight,  or  may 
be  done  in  incandescent  gaslight,  but 
should  not  be  done  in  yellow  gaslig^fat  or 
incandescent  electric  light,  as  it  is  impos- 
sible to  jud€:e  the  appearance  of  the  green 
in  yellow  light. 

7.  Gaslight  papers  tone  very  much 
quicker,  and  give  a  very  much  poorer 
tone  than  bromide.  This  also  applies  to 
all  forms  of  toning  solutions. 

8.  Wash  in  either  slowly  running 
ter  or  frequent  changes. 
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9.  Washing  is  prolonged  by  the  fact 
that  the  stain  from  the  potassium  ferri- 
cyanide  must  be  eliminated. 

In  some  recent  efforts  to  reduce  the 
time  of  washing  prints  which  had  been 
immersed  in  a  solution  containing  potas- 
sium ferricyanide,  I  discovered  that  a  5 
per  cent,  soltuion  of  potassium  citrate 
has  the  effect  of  almost  completely  elim- 
inating the  yellow  stain  without  m  any 
way  interfering  with  the  gradation  of  the 
toned  print  has  the  effect  of  quickly  dis* 
charging  the  blue  tint,  revealing  the  green 
print.  Applying  this  to  a  vanadium- 
almost  immediately. 

A  knowledge  of  this  is  of  great  value 


ifi  toning  with  solutions  containing  the 
ferricyanide. 

Personally,  except  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances where  the  deterioration  of  tiit 
vanadium  chloride  showed  it  to  be  the 
chief  cause  of  uneven  toning,  I  have  al- 
ways been  perfectly  successful  with  the 
process,  and  now,  after  three  years,  have 
prints  on  my  walls  as  good  as  when  they 
were  toned. 

It  is  however  most  desirable,that  every- 
one should  be  able  to  work  the  pro- 
cess, and  I  hope  these  notes  will  have  the 
desired  effect.  I  should  add  that  if  a 
print  has  been  insufficiently  toned,  it  may 
be  re-toned  either  before  or  after  com- 
plete washing. — Photographic  Monthly* 
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One  of  the  most  important  points  in 
professional  photography  is  uniformity 
of  results,  and  we  think  most  workers 
of  experience  will  agree  with  us  when 
we  say  that  if  uniform  negatives  are  pro- 
duced more  than  half  the  difficulty  is 
overcome.  It  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  commonest  variations  are  vari- 
ations in  printing  strength  or  range  of 
gradation — that  is,  negatives  are  made 
too  strong  or  too  weak  for  the  process 
for  which  they  are  intended.  That  a 
negative  shall  have  shadow  detail,  or,  in 
other  words,  that  the  gradation  shall 
commence  with  the  recording  of  the  dark- 
est  tones  of  the  subject,  is  practically 
essential  for  every  process,  and  is  usu- 
ally attained  by  any  worker  with  a  lit- 
tle experience.  Sufficient  exposure  en- 
sures this  quality.  The  various  steps  in 
the  scale  of  gradation  must  also  be  re- 
corded, and  this  is  to  some  extent  a 
matter  of  correct  exposure,  but  more  a 
matter  of  excellence  in  the  quality  of  the 
emulsion  and  liberality  in  the  coating  of 
the  plate.  The  range  of  gradation,  or 
difference  between  the  light  stopping 
power  of  the  shadows  and  of  the  high 
lights,  is  affected  by  several  factors,  but 
mostly  by  the  duration  of  development. 


The  "density"  is  usually  estimated  by 
the  worker  by  transmitted  light  from  the 
dark-room  lamp,  and  it  is  in  this  exer- 
cise of  judgment  that  the  errors  arise. 
If  we  can  eliminate  judgment,  which  is 
always  liable  to  error,  and  work  more  or 
less  mechanically,  uniformity  of  result 
is  more  probable.  Of  all  the  points  in 
photographic  practice  there  are  few  more 
difficult  than  the  estimation  of  density 
during  development  and  the  decision  as 
to  the  correctness  of  the  range  or  print- 
ing quality  in  the  finished  negative.  If 
we  could  ensure  absolutely  uniform  con- 
ditions our  plates  might  be  developed  for 
a  uniform  time,  and  uniform  results 
would  be  obtained.  It  is,  then,  easier  to 
allow  for  the  variation  in  certain  factors, 
which,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  affect 
the  range  of  gradation  in  our  negatives, 
or  to  adhere  to  the  old  method  of  stop- 
ping development  when,  after  a  visual 
examination  by  transmitted  light,  we 
judge  that  sufficient  density  has  been  ob- 
tained? 

We  need  hardly  argue  the  value  of 
uniformity  in  professional  work.  The 
amateur  is  often  advised  to  try  his  nega- 
tives in  various  printing  processes  until 
he  hits  upon  the  most  satisfactory  re- 
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suk.  This  is  another  way  of  saying  that 
the  amateur  is  often  unable  to  produce  a 
definite  type  of  negative  at  will.  Ob- 
viously the  professional  who  takes  his 
order  for  carbon  or  platinotype,  and  his 
negatives  must  be  made  of  a  character 
suited  to  the  selected  process.  How  may 
this  be  done  with  the  greatest  ease  and 
certainty  ? 

Let  us  first  of  all  consider  what  are 
the  causes  of  variation  in  the  range  of 
gradation  or  printing  quality  of  nega- 
tives, and  to  avoM  complication  let  me 
consider  the  matter  solely  from  the  stand- 
point of  portrait  Work  in  the  studio. 
Variations  in  range  of  gradation  may  be 
produced  by : 

1.  The  contrast  in  the  subject. 

2.  The  brand  of  plate  used. 

3.  The  exposure — i.  e,,  so-called  over 
or  under  exposure. 

4.  The  constitution  of  the  developer. 

5.  The  temperature  of  the  developer. 

6.  The  duration  of  development. 
Taking  the  six  points  enumerated  and 

examining  each  separately  and  from  an 
every-day  practical  point  of  view,  we 
may  arrive  at  certain  conclusions. 

1.  The  contrast  in  a  portrait  subject 
is  largely  under  the  photographer's  con- 
trol. An  exceptionally  strong  light  can 
be  softened  in  the  usual  way  by  means  of 
a  diffuser,  and  the  contrast  may  be  still 
further  reduced  by  means  of  reflected 
light  When  the  light  is  very  weak  and 
poor,  however,  the  contrast  in  the  sub- 
ject may  be  too  slight,  and  in  such  cases 
steps  must  be  taken  to  increase  the  range 
of  the  negative.  Over-exposure  must  be 
carefully  avoided,  and  development 
slightly  prolonged.  Negatives  taken  un- 
der such  conditions  are  frequently  in- 
tensified, a  process  always  to  be  avoided, 
if  possible. 

2.  The  brand  of  plate  used  may  be  al- 
ways kept  to,  and  its  characteristics  and 
density-giving  power  become  known. 
Any  variations  under  this  head  would 
only  arise  from  differences  in  various 
batches  of  emulsion,  and  would  be  so 
slight  as  to  be  negligible. 

3.  If  work  is  being  constantly  done  un- 


der ordinary  studio  conditions  exposure 
should  furnish  few  difficulties,  for  the 
latitude  of  modem  plates  is  such  that 
half  or  double  the  normal  or  "correct" 
exposure  may  be  given  without  the  range 
of  the  negative  being  practically  affected. 
As  a  rough  guide  to  exposure  it  will  be 
found  that  one  second  may  be  given  for 
every  minute  a  Watkins  meter  takes  to 
darken  to  the  light  tint.  The  meter  is 
placed  in  the  position  the  sitter  will  oc- 
cupy, the  stop  in  the  lens  being  f\6,  and 
the  plate  of  a  speed  of  200  H.  and  D. 
The  subject  is  assumed  to  be  an  inch 
and  a  half  head  and  shoulders  portrait. 

4.  The  constitution  of  the  developer 
must  be  kept  constant.  Stock  solutions 
should  be  made  up  by  careful  measure, 
and  not  by  guess-work,  and  the  working 
solutions  must  also  be  measured  each 
time.  An  important  point  to  be  observed 
is  that  sufficient  sulphite  of  soda  must 
be  included  to  prevent  any  stain,  even 
in  those  cases  where  unavoidable  varia- 
tions of  other  factors  render  it  necessary 
to  prolong  development.  As  Mr.  Chap- 
man Jones  has  frequently  pointed  out, 
nothing  is  so  uncertain  in  its  effect  upon 
the  printing  range  as  stain,  which,  it  is 
safe  to  say,  cannot  be  produced  in  uni- 
form degree.  It  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  at  summer  temperatures  a  solution 
of  sodium  sulphide  will  deteriorate  in  as 
short  a  time  as  twenty-four  hours,  ab- 
sorbing oxygen  from  the  atmosphere  and 
becoming  sodium  sulphate,  when  stain- 
preventing  power  is  lost. 

5.  When  we  come  to  the  question  of 
the  temperature  of  the  devdoper  we 
touch  the  weakest  spot  in  the  system  we 
are  advocating.  Although  the  variations 
of  temperature  in  England  are  much 
slighter  than  in  America  or  on  the  Con- 
tinent, it  is  highly  probable  that  the  ac- 
tual temperature  in  dark-rooms  varies 
more  here  than  anywhere  else.  Where 
both  heat  and  cold  are  greater,  steps 
must  perforce  be  taken  to  produce  com- 
fortable working:  conditions,  but  in  Eng- 
land the  proportion  of  really  cold  or  very 
hot  days  is  small,  and  no  adequate  pro- 
vision is  made  for  them.     Under    anv 
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method  of  working,  however,  a  low  or 
a  high  temperature  in  the  developing 
room  brings  its  attendant  evils.  The 
dark-room  should  be  so  situated  as  to  be 
not  unduly  exposed  to  the  outside  air  or 
to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  and  by  some 
method  or  other  it  should  be  warmed  in 
winter  to  a  temperature  of  60  deg.  Fah., 
and  kept  cool  during  the  summer  by 
proper  ventilation.  .  By  hanging  up  a 
thermometer  in  the  room  the  variation 
from  the  normal  temperature — and  55 
deg.  or  60  deg.  may  be  regarded  as 
isuch— canbe  noted,  and  as  Mr.  Chap- 
man Jones  suggested  in  his  Traill-Tay- 
lor lecture,  allowance  may  be  made  ac- 
cordingly  in  the  length  of  development 
One  or  two  experiments  will  readily 
show  what  percentage  of  increase  must 
be  given  when  the  thermometer  falls  5 
deg.,  and  rises  an  equal  amount.  Some 
developers  are  more  affected  by  varia- 
tions of  temperature  than  others,  hydro- 
quinone  being  almost  inert  at  low  tem- 
peratures. 

6.  The  duration  of  development  is  well 
understood  to  be  the  principal  factor 
affecting  range — ^the  longer  the  time  of 
development  the  greater  the  range.  If, 
however,  the  fog  occurs,  either  dirough 
stray  light,  unsafe  illumination  of  the 
dark-room,  or  an  unsuitable  developer, 
the  fog  may  develop  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  cause  a  diminution  of  range  with 
prolongation  of  development  Also,  if 
the  plate  has  been  over-exposed,  and  po- 
tassium bromide  added  to  the  developer 
to  counteract  this  over-exposure,  the 
darker  tones  will  only  be  held  back  dur- 
ing the  early  stages  of  development,  and 
the  printing  range  may  be  lessened  by 
carrying  development  beyond  a  certain 
point  That  point  will  vary  according  to 
the  degree  of  over-exposure. 

To  summarize,  we  see  that  the  plate 
(and  the  constitution  of  the  developer 
are  two  factors  out  of  the  six  which  may 
be  kept  constant.  Where  the  contrast 
in  the  subject  was  very  slight  the  plates 
would  be  placed  in  a  separate  box  for  de- 
velopment for  an  increased  lensrth  of 
time — say,  25  per  cent,  longer.    With  this 


occasional  exception  the  contrast  in  the 
subject  is  also  a  constant.  Experience 
enables  a  reasonably  correct  exposure  to 
be  given,  and  by  taking  ordinary  precau-* 
tions  we  have  seen  that  the  temperature 
of  the  developer  need  not  vary  to  any  ex- 
tent during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  exposed  plates 
may  be  developed  for  certain  lengths  of 
time,  and  that  negatives  suitable  for  the 
various  printing  processes  can  be  ob- 
tained with  more  certainty  than  by  the 
old  method  of  estimating  density.  The 
range  of  gradation  for  any  particular 
process  varies  with  the  make  of  paper 
employed  or  with  the  strength  of  the 
sensitizing  bath,  and  the  personal  equa- 
tion also  comes  in,  for  some  workers 
prefer  a  rather  stronger  negative  for  a 
process  than  others.  The  following 
rough  figures,  however,  will  suffice  to 
indicate  what  may  be  done.  Four  plates, 
all  exposed  with  approximate  correct- 
ness, were  developed  in  the  same  devel- 
oper for  six  minutes,  eight,  twelve,  and 
sixteen  minutes  respectively,  and  the  re- 
sultant negatives  were  suitable  for  print- 
ing in  P.  O.  P.  or  bromide,  pIatinot3rpe, 
black  carbon,  and  red  chalk  carbon  re- 
spectively. 

We  have  been  led  to  give  more  de- 
tailed consideration  to  this  subject  be- 
cause we  have  quite  recently  had  several 
cases  brought  to  our  notice  where  work- 
ers seemed  unable  in  the  ordinary  way  to 
get  negatives  which  gave  them  the  char- 
acter of  print  their  clients  and  they 
themselves  desired.  The  method  we  have 
advocated  is  practically  tbat  in  use  in  the 
developing  machines  which  have  been  so 
successful  during  the  past  few  years. 
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The  same  developer  may  be  used  for 
half-a-dozen  prints  in  succession,  but 
should  be  thrown  away  when  it  gets  slow 
in  action,  or  the  tones  of  the  print  will 
suffer. 

Development  with  metol-hydroqui- 
none  developer  can  be  instantly  stopped 
by  immersion  in  salt  i  oz.,  water  10  ozs. 


THE   PHOTO-SECESSION. 


The  first  of  the  season's  exhibitions  of 
The  Photo-Secession  at  The  Little  Gal- 
leries on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  "per- 
sonally conducted"  by  Alfred  Stieglitz 
and  associates,  offers  a  most  interesting 
collection  of  comparative  examples  by 
members  of  The  Photo-Secession. 

The  exhibition  is  noteworthy  by  rea- 
son of  the  large  proportion  of  new  work 
shown.  The  place  of  honor  is  given  to 
five  prints  by  Steichen. 

Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  ques- 
tion of  artistic  merit,  these  prints  make 
up  an  exhibition  of  the  possibilities  of 
as  many  different  printing  processes,  and 
from  this  point  of  view  are  exceedingly 
interesting  and  suggestive. 

Thus  there  is  one  print  on  platinum, 
another  on  Royal  bromide,  a  third  on 
platinum  plus  gum  bichromate,  the  fourth 
a  gum  bichromate  and  the  fifth  a  photo- 
gravure stained  with  a  blue-green  dye  to 
get  the  desired  effect. 

Mrs.  Kasebier,  Miss  Alice  Boughton, 
Miss  Lohman,  Mrs.  Bennett  and  Miss 
Adelaide  Hanscom  occupy  prominent 
places  on  the  walls. 


Among  other  prominent  exhibitors  we 
noticed  a  carefully  chosen  collection  ol 
prints  by  Alvan  Langdon  Cobum,  includ- 
ing his  portraits  of  Bernard  Shaw  and 
Frederick  H.  Evans. 

Three  or  four  examples  of  home  por- 
traits and  figure  studies  by  Clarence  H. 
White  showed  steady  progress  and  much 
promise. 

Herbert  G.  French,  of  Cincinnati,  and 
Joseph  T,  Keiley  and  other  well-known 
Secessionists  were  also  represented. 

Taken  all  in  all,  the  show  is  chiefly  in- 
teresting as  a  demonstration  of  the  steady 
progress  of  the  members  of  the  Secession 
toward  the  high  ideal  of  its  founder  and 
leader,  Mr.  Alfred  Stieglitz,  and  empha- 
sizes in  an  undeniable  way  the  real  value 
of  his  arduous  and  self-sacrificing  labor 
in  behalf  of  American  Pictoral  Photog- 
raphy. 

The  present  exhibition  will  remain 
open  until  December  the  13th,  and  those 
of  our  readers  who  are  visiting  New 
York  before  that  time  should  make  a 
point  of  seeing  it.  The  Little  Galleries 
are  on  Fifth  Avenue,  between  Thirtieth 
and  Thirty-first  Streets. 


THE    KODAK   EXHIBITION. 


Great  is  the  Kodak,  and  Eastman  is  its 
maker!  The  very  fine  exhibition  of  Ko- 
dak photography  recently  held  in  this 
city,  and  now  on  tour  through  the  coun- 
try, demonstrates  in  a  very  thorough 
manner  the  great  and  growing  possibil- 
ities of  the  Kodak. " 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  this 
'^exhibition — now  on  its  third  tour — is 
stimulating  a  great  amount  of  interest  in 
the  Kodak  and  in  photography  in  gen- 
eral. So  popular  was  the  exhibition  in 
this  city,  that  on  our  first  attempt  we 
were  unable  to  get  into  the  building 
owing  to  the  great  demand  for  admittance. 
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The  present  collection  of  pictures  is  as 
interesting  as  any  collection  we  have 
seen,  and  shows  to  what  a  wonderful 
degree  of  perfection  the  work  of  the 
kodak  has  been  brought. 

Whilst  almost  every  well-known  pic- 
ture maker  is  represented,  the  profes- 
sional photographer  will  be  more  inter- 
ested in  the  work  of  such  men  as 
Steichen,  Craig  Annan,  Harold  Baker 
and  Alfred  Stieglitz.  He  will  find  the 
whole  exhibition  of  great  interest,  and 
such  screens  as  number  three,  "With  the 
Children ;"  number  twenty-two,  "Genrt/* 
and    number    thirty-two,  "Home     Por- 
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traiture/'    full    of    practical    hints    and 
pointers  on  his  everyday  work. 

The  possibilities  of  enlarging  are 
shown  in  a  magnificent  manner,  most  of 
the  pictures  being  enlarged  very  consid- 
erably, some  of  them  running  over  three 
feet  in  length.     The  wide-awake  pho- 


tographer should  see  a  connection  be- 
tween these  fine  enlargements  and  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  the  popular  art  sub- 
jects tlmt  sell  well  in  the  art  stores. 

The  photographer  who  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  see  this  exhibition  should  not  by 
any  chance  let  it  pass. 


NEWS   AND   NOTES. 


Testing  Shutters  —  The  testing  of 
shutters  for  speed  is  a  problem  always 
with  us,  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  in- 
dicate the  essential  principle  of  a  new 
device  which  has  been  recently  invented 
by  Herr  Nerrlich.  An  aluminium  disc, 
having  a  radial  slit  cut  in  it,  is  made 
to  revolve  at  a  regulated  speed  by  the 
unusual  means,  as  a  weight,  with  ad- 
justable fans  as  control.  Immediately 
behind  the  revolving  disc,  and  central 
with  it,  is  a  well-iUuminated  ring-like 
opening  in  an  opaque  screen,  and  round 
this  ring  are  arranged  150  clearly  de- 
fined teeth  or  projections,  these  projec- 
tions being  in  groups  of  five,  alternately 
on  the  inside  and  outside. 

A  Note  on  Mercurial  Intensification 
— After  having  bleached  the  negative 
in  mercuric  chloride  solution,  a  very 
thorough  washing  is  required  in  order 
to  remove  all  traces  of  mercuric  chlo- 
ride from  the  film  before  treating  the 
negative  with  ammonia,  half  an  hour's 
washing  being  sometimes  insufficient. 
Apollo  recommends  that  the  bleached 
and  rinsed  negative  should  be  soaked 
for  ten  minutes  in  two  changes  of  10 
per  cent,  ammonium  chloride  solution, 
after  which  a  few  short  soakings  in 
water  will  suffice. 

Storing  Chemicals  —  Some  extremely 
useful  hints  were  given  recently  before 
the  Sheffield  Pharmaceutical  and  Chem- 
ical Society  by  Mr.  Upshur  Smith,  which 


whilst  dealing  primarily  with  pharma- 
ceutical matters  might  well  be  applied 
to  many  photographic  chemicals.  Prac- 
tically the  conclusions  arrived  at  arc 
that  all  light  sensitive  salts  and  solu- 
tions should  be  stored  in  bottles  of  non- 
actinic  glass.  The  protective  power  of 
glass  is  in  order  of  the  following  colors : 
Black,  red,  orange,  dark  yellow  and 
brown  are  the  best ;  the  ordinary  brown- 
ish yellow,  dark  green,  and  dark  brown- 
ish green  are  next,  and  then  practically 
without  protection  are  blueish  green,  vi- 
olet, opal,  blue,  and  white.  It  is  not 
likely  that  I  can  enumerate  all  and 
everything  that  wants  protection  from 
light,  but  all  silver,  gold,  platinum  and 
mercury  salts  and  their  solutions  should 
be  protected.  Not  many  people  would 
imagine  that  dry  pyro,  for  instance, 
should  be  kept  in  non-actinic  light,  but 
this  is  so.  Amber  glass  bottles,  such  as 
are  used  by  the  majority  of  the  German 
chemical  manufacturers,  are  the  best  to 
use.  Many  of  us  are  too  prone  to  use 
the  first  and  only  bottle  that  is  handy; 
but  chemical  solutions  are  tricky  things, 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  United 
States  Pharmacopoeia  that  all  solutions 
should  be  kept  in  bottles  free  from  lead 
and  arsenic,  and  not  subject  to  corro- 
sion by  acids  and  alkalies,  are  very 
sound.  Well-ground  glass  or  rubber  stop- 
pers should  be  used,  and  in  the  case  of 
caustic  alkalies,  which  attack  glass,  they 
should  be  coated  with  a  thin  film  of 
Vaseline. 
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Employees  can  make  use  of  this  bureau 
absolutely  free  of  charge. 

Employees  in  any  locality  may  register 
without  charge  of  any  kind. 

In  your  application  be  sure  to  fill  out 
the  "locality"  blank. 

Members  of  the  P.  P.  S.  of  N.  Y.  who 
wish  to  communicate  with  employees 
listed  in  this  column  should  write  to  Pirie 
MacDonald,  141  Broadway,  New  York. 
Names  will  be  furnished  free  of  charge. 

The  lists  of  the  Employment  Bureau 
are  sent  only  to  memibers  and  associate 
members  of  the  Society. 

35— OPERATOR  AND  GENERAL  WORK- 
MAN ;  age  29 ;  married ;  salary  $18. 

4i»— EXPERT,  PLATINUM  AND  CARBON; 
good   general  work;   married;   $20. 

6a— ACCOMPLISHED  PRINTER;  wide  ex- 
perience; up-to-date;  $18. 

66— PRINTER-OPERATOR;    general  work; 

27  years;    8  years'   experience;   steady 

$15. 
67— A  BIG  CONCERN  wanting  an  unusually 

capable,   experienced,   high-class  printer 

or  shop  manager,  should  ask  for  No.  67; 

salary  $30. 


68-RETOUCHER-OPERATOR;  used  to 
Cooper- Hewitt  and  Aristo  lights;  age  33; 
salary  $25. 

69-OPERATOR,  DARK  ROOM  OR 
PRINTER;  always  been  with  good  gal- 
leries ;  age  30 ;  salary  $20. 

70-LADY  RETOUCHER  AND  PRINTER; 
hustler;  age  30;  salary  $18. 

71— JAPANESE  RETOUCHER  AND  GEN- 
ERAL WORKMAN;  prefers  New 
York;   $15. 

7i^-0PERAT0R  AND  DARK  ROOM ;  used 
to  posing  for  advertising  work;  also 
portrait;  age  27;  married;  $25. 

73— LADY  PRINTER  AND  GENERAL  AS- 
SISTANT; prefers  Colorado;   $15. 

74— LADY  RETOUCHER  AND  GENERAL 
ASSISTANT;  age  26;  $12. 

75_(SWEDE)  RETOUCHER;  negative  and 
positive. 

80-OPERATOR,   GENERAL   MANAGER; 

salary  $15   or  $18;   age  26;    married; 

state  of  Illinois  preferred. 
77— PLATINUM   PRINTER;  general  work- 

man;  age  29;  single;  salary  $18. 
78— PRINTER;     general  retoucher;    age  26; 

salary  $12. 
79— ASSISTANT     OPERATOR;     retoucher 

and  dark  room  man;  age  21;  salary  $9. 


Do  not  mutilate  this  page.    Fill  out  a  fac-slmtle  and  mailito  Plrle  MacDonald,  141  Broadway,  New  York. 
EMPLOYEES'  APPLICATION  TO  THE  FREE  EMPLOYMENT 

»urcau  of  tbc  profcaaional  pbotOQrapbcre'  Society 


OF  NEW  YORK 


Married  or  Single _ 


Name. 
Age. 

Desires  position  as ^^__ 

What  tocality  do  you  prefer  ^working  in  ?  _ 
Employed  last  by_ 


Permanent  Address      _  _    _ 

Salary  per  ^week^ 


from_ 


to^ 


Other  experience  and  references 

It  is  hereby  agreed  that  I  will  at  once  notify  this  Bureau  on  acceptance  of  a  position,  whether  obtained  through 
the  Bureau  or  not. 


DAGUERRE    MEMORIAL    INSTITUTE. 


Opening*of  the  paguerre  Memorial  Institute  to  the  World. 


At  Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  one  of  America's 
:greatest  Chautauqua  Assemblies,  a  monu- 
mental building  has  been  erected  and  dedi- 
•cated  to  the  honor  of  Daguerre  and  to  the 
preservation  of  gems  and  works  of  the  mas- 
ters of  photography.  In  this  Salon,  the  only 
one  perhaps  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  are  now 
assembled  several  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
photographic  masterpieces,  to  which  it  is  the 
intention  to  add  others  from  time  to  time  that 
it  may  become  of  recognized  authority,  be 
far  famed  and  known  as  one  of  the  world's 
neatest  photographic  Salons.  This  Salon  is 
now  not  only  bidding  to  be  known  as  one  of 
National  reputation,  but  foreign  nations  are 
seeking  to  know  its  meaning. 

That  the  fame  of  this  Institute  may  grow 
more  bountiful  and  become  one  of  acknowl- 
edged merit;  that  the  general  knowledge  may 
be  advanced  and  assist  in  raising  the  moral, 
the  educational  and  professional  standard  to 
a  higher  plane;  that  the  labors  of  the  genius 
of  merit  may  not  hz  lost  and  in  the  future 
we  may  look  upon  them  and  learn  their 
meaning,  the  managers  of  this  Institute  have 
resolved  that  the  highest  honors  possible  be 
given  to  the  works  of  the  masters  in  pho- 
tography, and  that  he  be  rewarded  for  his 
labors  and  loves,  they  have  decreed  to  award 
a  Diamond  Medal  for  the  best  picture  ex- 
hibited in  their  annual  meeting  of  1907  at 
Winona  Lake,  Indiana.  This  medal  shall  be 
known  as  "The  Diamond  Medal  of  Honor" 
and  bear  an  inscription  of  the  title  of  the 
picture  for  which  it  was  awarded  and  the 
name  of  the  Institute  by  which  it  was  given; 
and  the  picture  receiving  this  honor  shall  be 
hung  in  the  Salon  as  a  permanent  exhibit, 
its  award  be  inscribed  thereon  with  date  and 


name  of  maker.  It  shall  be  insured,  copy- 
righted and  protected  and  all  glory  and  honor 
possible  shall  be  ascribed  thereto. 

In  addition  to  the  Diamond  Medal  other 
awards  will  be  given,  among  which  will  be 
a  Certiiicate  of  Special  Distinction  to  be  given 
to  all  pictures  chosen  and  considered  worthy 
to  be  hung  on  the  walls  of  the  Institute  as  a 
temporary  or  loan  exhibit.  Thus  exemplify- 
ing your  reward  in  the  effort  to  lift  up  the 
honors  of  photography  that  all  may  feel  and 
more  fully  realize  and  appreciate  the  good 
photography  has  achieved  in  the  moral  ad- 
vancement of  civilization,  education  and  com- 
merce. 

CONDITIONS  OF  AWARD. 

No  picture  shall  be  passed  upon  for  this 
honor  that  is  not  properly  titled.  Should  the 
excellence  of  the  picture  chosen  for  this 
honor  be  judged  not  to  equal  the  one  chosen 
as  best  at  our  last  annual  meeting  then  the 
Trustees  reserve  the  right  to  withhold  the 
medal. 

Publication  and  use  of  picture  shall  be 
under  control  of  Trustees. 

Pictures  shall  be  passed  upon  by  two  dis- 
tinct sets  of  judges.  The  one  selecting  a 
number  of  three  to  five  pictures,  the  other 
select  one.  Any  false  claims  made  1^ 
winner  of  medal  forfeits  all  honors,  and  at 
request  of  Trustees  the  same  shall  be  sur- 
rendered 

Honors  are  open  to  the  world.  Indiana 
only  excepted. 

Geo  J.  Parrot, 

Chas.  W.  Neiswanger, 

George  Graham   Holloway, 

Trustees, 


AN    EXPLANATION. 


Editor  Wilson's  Photographic  Magazine, 
New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir:— On  account  of  the  fear,  since 
justified,  that  some  curtailments  might  be  made 
in  the  report  of  my  Niagara  address,  I  made 
several  omissions  in  the  MSS.  given  the  ste- 
nographer, fully  expecting  it  would  be  fol- 
lowed explicitly  and  the  omissions  indicated 
by  proper  marks  of  punctuation. 

On  the  supposition,  also  since  justified  by 
correspondence  received,  that  my  efforts  pos- 
sessed some  instructive  value,  it  would  appear 
that  this  curtailment  was  a  serious  error.  The 


portions  omitted  pertained  to  the  phase,  "How 
may  they  be  secured  photograpnically — directly 
*  *  ♦"  which  it  is  evident  should  be  considered 
before  "indirectly," 

At  this  writing,  it  will  suffice  to  say  that 
these  considerations  will  be  cheerfully  supplied 
if  there  is  any  desire  for  them,  as  my  present 
ambition  is  to  correct  the  mistakes  occurring 
in  the  references  to  the  accompanying  illustra- 
tions and  to  set  forth  the  primary  object  of 
my  considerations  and  the  reasons  that 
prompted  me  to  accept  the  President's  invita- 
tion to  present  them. 
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AN  EXPLANATION. 


It  was  assumed  that  every  one  was  familiar 
with  the  "Steadman  Test"  of  light.  If  one 
is  not,  full  information  may  be  gleaned  from 
the  little  brochure  on  "Home  Portraiture,"  by 
Steadman  test  referred  to  m  column  i  page 
F.  M.  Steadman,  issued  by  the  Eastman  Kodak 
Co.  Figs.  I  and  2  have  no  bearing  on  the 
Steadman  test  referred  to  in  column  i  page 
461.  The  idea,  as  illustrated  by  the  proper 
picture,  was  that  a  test  of  the  intensity  of 
Ugfat  at  the  point  of  its  greatest  and  unbroken 
strength,  compared  with  the  intemitj  in  the 
deepest  shadow,  would  give  the  ratio  of  the 
light  as  compared  to  the  illumination. 

In  last  paragraph  of  column  i  page  4S5,  the 
reference  should  have  been  Pig.  4.  This  is 
supposed  to  r^resent  the  gradations  of  the 
serrations  of  the  inside  of  a  cone  bellows  which 
was  used  as  an  illustration  of  the  representa- 
tion of  planes  by  gradation.  Fig.  5»  directly 
under  the  head  of  Separation  of  Planes,  indi- 
cates that  there  can  be  no  representation  of 
^'distance"  at  the  absolute  edge  of  a  print  if 
unmounted  or  unframed.  Then  Figs,  i  and  2 
illustrated  how  the  mount  could  assist  in 
rendering  infinite  distance — ^because  the  upper 
figure  was  equivalent  to  a  black  card  having 
a  rectangular  opening  and  held  between  the 
observer  and  infinite  light — the  lower  figure  a 
similar  white  card  held  between  the  observer 
and  infinite  darkness. 

The  reference  to  Fig.  4,  column  i,  page  466, 
is  correct,  but  I  would  add  that  in  the  bellows 
used,  the  first  dark  line  was  light  grajr  and 
each  succeeding  line  was  darker.  Fig.  5 
should  have  been  referred  to  directly  preced- 
ing the  heading  "Atmosphere"  column  i  page 
466.  It  should  be  very  manifest  that  the  dif- 
ferent planes  of  the  figure  are  given  their 
proper  "distance"  by  the  different  gradations 
to  which  those  several  planes  are  "tied." 

The  "primary  object"  mentioned  was  the 
ambition  to  pave  the  way  for  a  more  explicit 
and  comprehensive  consideration  and  presenta- 
tion of  the  various  principles  involved  in 
pictorial  photographic  portraiture.  Untiring 
effort  and  study  of  all  available  literature  had 
failed  to  reveal  but  very,  very  few  principles 
photographically  presented  and  applied.  There 
was  no  desire  or  intention  of  advocating  any 
method  of  procedure  for  doing  business. 

The  Steadman  test  was  referred  to  because 
of  its  familiarity  and  the  fact  that  every 
photographer  has  at  hand  the  means  for  using 
it.  The  "Factor"  system  was  alluded  to,  not 
because  it  is  necessary  commercially,  but  be- 
cause a  plate  always  works  by  the  factor  sys' 
tern  whether  the  photographer  does  or  not, 
and  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  factorial  development  is  absolutely 
necessary  before  the  principles  of  exposure 
and  development — ^their  relation  to  values,  etc 
— can  be  fully  mastered. 


As  a  sequence  of  the  above,  I  make  the  as- 
sertion that,  when  a  speaker  or  writer  advises 
a  "well  rounded  lighting"  supplemented  by  a 
"well  balanced  develcjter"  with  development 
carried  to  "just  the  right  point,  where,  etc," 
he  has  absolutely  failed  to  deliver  any  actuai 
information;  but,  if  he  shows  a  high  type  of 
photographic  balance  in  a  picture  presented  to 
view — ^then  explains  that  the  ratio  of  light 
intensities  (by  the  Steadman  test,  or  any  other 
equally  available)  were  i  :ao,  x  :40  or  whatever 
they  were,  and  gives  the  factor  of  develop- 
ment used  to  secure  the  result  suboiitted,  he 
has  then  given  working  data  of  the  achtai  ele- 
ments  involved. 

There  is  too  often  a  manifest  fear  that  an 
idea  or  principle  may  be  absorbed,  whidi  wiH 
not  come  into  daily  practice.  One  of  the  most 
noted  surgeons  in  New  En^^d,  if  not  in  the 
whole  United  States,  has  been  known,  before 
a  very  delicate  and  critical  operation,  to  con- 
ceal himself  from  observation  and,  with  a 
lance  or  scalpel  in  each  hand,  see  if  he  coold 
bring  their  two  edges  together  with  uneniag 
precision.  This  was  nothing  he  would  have 
occasion  to  do,  but  it  was  a  test  of  Ins  fitness 
for  the  task  before  him.  In  like  manner,  I 
would  question  the  fitness  of  one's  claim  as 
the  possessor  and  disseminator  of  knowledge, 
unless  he  possess  the  ability  to  produce  grodo- 
tion  and  Tone  Value  with  absolute  precision 
and  certainty,  and  to  satisfy  those  who  say, 
"Vm  from  Missouri — ^show  me." 

I  hope,  and  with  their  attention  called  to 
the  matter,  I  believe  the  future  will  call  forth 
a  more  consistent  line  of  instruction  from 
those  who  are  in  the  possession  of  this  knowl- 
edge which  the  isolated  but  conscientious  and 
ambitious  workers  are  constantly  striving  to 
attain. 

Awaiting  the  pleasure  of  attaining  these 
things,  through  the  perusal  of  your  valuable 
magazine,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

W.  F.  OUVBR. 


Harcourt  Sepia  Platinum  Paper,  the 
new  paper  put  on  the  market  by  Curtis  & 
Cameron,  is  meeting  with  an  immediate  suc- 
cess. The  well-known  Cbpely  prints,  made 
on  this  paper,  would  have  convinced  us  of  the 
beauty  of  its  tones,  but  it  was  an  actual  ex- 
perience with  the  paper  that  demonstrated  Ae 
ease  and  certainty  with  which  the  prints  are 
obtained.  One  of  the  good  features  of  the 
paper  is  that  it  is  developed  with  an  ordinary 
oxalate  bath  at  a  temperature  of  about  sev- 
enty degrees;  rich  sepia  tones  are  obtained 
without  the  addition  of  any  sepia  solution. 
Photographers  who  have  not  yet  tried  this 
paper  should  not  fail  to  do  so. 

It  has  a  specially  good  surface  for  por- 
traits. 


TRADE  NOTES. 


New  Catalogue.  The  trade  catalogues  this 
year  have  been  more  attractive  than  ever, 
and  to  be  in  line  with  the  best,  Burke  and 
James  have  just  issued  in  their  new  Number 
lO  catalogue  a  complete  and  well  arranged 
list  of  everything  the  photographer  can  need. 
In  addition  to  the  well  known  lines  manufac- 
tured by  this  firm  will  be  found  all  the  stand- 
ard lines  and  many  novelties  in  the  time  and 
labor-saving  line  that  will  mean  increased 
profits  to  the  progressive  photographer. 

We  learn  that  the  factory  space  had  had 
to  be  doubled  within  the  past  twelve  months — 
this  is  the  best  evidence  that  the  photographer 
is  receiving  at  the  hands  of  Burke  »ind  James 
dependable  goods  with  a  prompt  and  busi- 
ness-like service.  Write  them  and  ask  for  a 
copy  of  the  Number  lo  catalogue. 


"The  American  Annual  and  Photographic 
Times  Annual  for  1907,"  Geo.  Murphy,  Inc., 
New  York  sales  agents.  Price,  paper  covers, 
75  cents  postage  17  cents;  cloth  binding, 
$1.25,  postage  23  cents,  is  just  received. 

With  the  present  volume  this  hardy  annual 
attains  its  majority.  We  have  come  to  look 
upon  it  as  an  old  friend  and  await  its  appear- 
ance with  interest.  The  contributed  articles 
cover  a  wide  field  of  photographic  activities. 
The  professional  photographer  will  find  many 
interesting  and  helpful  articles  within  its  cov- 
ers such  as  "The  Carbon  Process,"  by  George 
Holman;  "Hints  on  Flashlight  Portraiture," 
by  R.  W.  Taft;  "Professional  versus  Amateur 
Portraiture,"  by  W.  I.  Scandlin,  and  "Chil- 
dren as  Photographic  Subjects,"  by  Ells- 
worth Gross. 

The  illustrations — twenty-four  of  them— in 
color,  are  reproductions  of  the  work  of  some 
of  our  best  known  picture  makers,  and  on  the 
whole  are  up  to  the  average.  Dr.  Shufeldt, 
we  -notice,  is  still  perpetrating  some  of  the 
worst  kind  of  nude  photography  under  the 
guise   of  art. 

The  usual  amount  of  useful  formulae  is  to 
be  found  at  the  end  of  the  book  and  makes 
it  a  useful  handbook  for  every  workroom.  We 


learn  that  almost  the  whole  edition  has  been 
sold  before  publication.  Photographers  who 
have  not  yet  ordered  their  copies  had  better 
do  so  before  it  is  too  late. 


Trimmers  that  Trim  are  a  necessity  in 
every  photographic  establishment.  We  have 
been  putting  the  "Popular"  trimmer,  manu- 
factured by  the  Milton  Bradley  Co.,  of  Spring- 
field, Mass.,  to  some  rather  severe  tests  lately, 
and  have  no  doubts  about  its  good  service. 
Cutting  a  sheet  fifteen  inches  or  less  and  re- 
tailing at  $7.00  it  is  the  most  capable  and 
satisfactory  trimmer  we  know  of,  and  it  can 
be  relied  upon  to  do  good  work. 


Victor  Flash  Powder  is  beginning  to  get 
itself  well  and  favorably  known.  Visiting 
one  of  the  flash-light  experts  in  the  city  some 
few  days  ago  we  found  that  he  was  using 
something  over  one  hundred  boxes  of  this 
powder  a  month.  He  had  used  others,  but 
evidently  thinks  that  the  "Victor"  pays  him 
best  Some  of  its  good  points  are  explained 
in  our  advertising  pages. 


Bromide  Enlargements.  H.  D.  Bridle,  913 
Arch  Street,  Philadelphia,  is  making,  by  a 
new  process,  enlargements  that  are  equal  to 
contact  prints,  and  free  from  retouching 
roughness.  Good  work  brings  good  prices, 
and  it  will  pay  you  to  consult  him  about 
your  enlarging. 


A  New  Studio  Shutter  has  just  been 
placed  on  the  market  by  the  Wollensak  Op- 
tical Co.,  of  Rochester.  The  shutter  is  made 
especially  for  the  professional  photographer 
and  is  absolutely  noiseless.  It  is  on  the  iris 
diaphragh  principle  and  comes  in  two  models 
—to  work  between  the  lens  or  behind  the 
lens.  Like  all  the  other  goods  manufactured 
by  this  firm  the  shutter  can  be  relied  upon 
for  long  and  efficient  service.  The  Wollensak 
Co.  will  be  glad  to  send  particulars  and  prices 
on  application. 


EDITOR'S  TABLE. 


We  have  pleasure  in  announcing  a  new 
series  of  articles  on  "Photographers  and  their 
Specialties,"  by  Sidney  Allan,  whose  able 
sketches  of  some  of  our  more  prominent 
photographers  have  aroused  much  interest. 

The  new  series  will  deal  more  with  the 
method  than  the  man  and  will  have  a  prac- 
tical value  added  to  their  interest. 


Genre  PicrxmES.  The  Grit  Publishing  Co., 
of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Photographers'  Association  of  Pennsylvania, 
are  offering  a  series  of  medals  for  genre  sub- 
jects. Full  particulars  can  be  obtained  from 
E.  E.  Seavy,  Secretary  of  the  Photographers' 
Association  of  Pennsylvania,  New  Castle,  Pa. 
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WiiAiAMSPORT  Photographers'  Assoax- 
I'lON  OF  Pennsylvania.  This  branch  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  held  its  executive 
meeting  on  October  3,  and  decided  to  hold 
their  annual  meeting  on  April  23,  24  and  25, 
1907,  at  the  Park  Hall,  Williamsport,  Pa, 

Eder's  Year  Book  for  1906  easily  main- 
tains its  lead  as  the  foremost  photographic 
year  book.  With  the  German  love  of  thorough- 
ness it  covers  the  advances  photography  and 
the  reproductive  processes  have  made  during 
the  past  twelve  months — devoting  consider- 
able space  to  the  three-color  processes. 

The  illustrations  are  examples  of  numerous 
reproductive  processes  including  photography 
in  natural  colors. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  can  read  Ger- 
man should  certainly  secure  a  copy.  Eder, 
"Jahrhuch  der  Photographic  und  Reproduk- 
iionstechnik  fur  das  Jahr,  1906."  Published 
by  Wilhelm  Knapp,  Halle  a.  S.  Germany. 
Price,   8   marks. 


"LrrTLE  Pilgrimages  Among  Bavarian 
Inns/'  by  Frank  Roy  Fraprie.  L.  C.  Page  & 
Co.,  Boston,  Mass.,  publishers.  327  pages.  31 
full  page  illustrations  from  photographs  by 
the  author.  In  cloth  binding,  with  decorative 
•covers.    Price,  $2.00. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  and  charm- 
ingly illustrated  book  of  travel  is  one  of  the 
editors  of  our  esteemed  contemporary,  "The 
American  Amateur  Photographer." 

In  addition  to  a  keen  and  appreciative  ob- 
servation, Mr.  Fraprie  has  made  good  use 
of  his  kodak  and  his  "account  of  little  jour- 
neys to  the  Bavarian  Highlands  and  to 
various  quaint  inns  and  various  hostelries  in 
and  out  of  the  ancient  towns  together  with 
reminiscences  of  student  and  artist  life  in 
"Munich,"  to  quote  the  foreword,  kept  us  in- 
terested to  the  finish — ^which  cannot  be  said 
for  all  the  books  of  travel  we  have  read. 

Mr.  Fraprie  has  managed  to  put  into  his 
book  much  of  the  "old  world"  atmosphere  and 
feeling  we  associate  with  such  quaint  and 
out  of  the  world  vacation  spots,  and  but  for 
the  fact  that  winter  is  approaching  we  would 
feel  impelled  to  start  on  the  same  pilgrimage. 


A  Photographic  Trip  in  the  Tropics.  The 
Milton  Waide  Metropolitan  School  of  Pho- 
tography, Inc.,  New  York,  expect  to  have  a 
class  leave  New  York  the  latter  part  of 
January,  1907,  for  the  delightful  tropical 
island  of  Porto  Rico;  return  due  in  New 
York  the  first  week  in  March.  The  class^  is 
limited  to  twelve  in  number,  and  the  outing 
will  not  only  be  a  delightful  trip,  giving  over 
-three  weeks  in  the  most  delightful  isle  of  the 


West  Indies,  covering  every  important  place 
of  interest,  including  trip  by  coach  over  the 
Old  Spanish  Military  Road,  and  the  New 
Military  Road  from  Ponce  to  Aredbo,  but 
will  also  be  a  very  complete  and  exhausfiue 
course  of  personal  instruction  in  ideal  and  in- 
dividualized out-door  photography.  The 
"School"  will  give  the  entire  trip  under  the 
auspices  of  one  of  its  directors  and  instruc- 
tors, one  who  has  spent  several  weeks  on  a 
previous  trip  in  Porto  Rico,  and  thoroagfaly 
knows  the  ground.  The  price  is  $350  per 
person,  and  includes  all  traveling  expenses  to 
and  from  and  while  in  Porto  Rico;  also  per- 
sonal instruction,  of  the  highest  order,  ia 
out-of-door  photography,  and  one  week's  in- 
struction at  the  "School"  after  return  to  New 
York.  For  further  particulars,  address  or  call 
at  the  "School."  If  interested,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  act  quickly,  as  the  number  is  posi- 
tively limited  to  twelve. 


A  Universal  Photographic  Exhibition  is 
to  take  place  in  Dresden  from  May  to  Sep- 
tember, 1910. 

It  will  not  be  confined  to  photographic  pro- 
ductions (pictures  of  artistic  and  sdentiffe 
character)  and  the  diverse  kinds  of  ntensib 
and  requisites;  it  is  intended  to  afford  a  com- 
prehensive view  of  photographic  art  industry 
to  its  full  extent.  The  making  of  cameras, 
the  working  of  optical  and  graphical  establish- 
ments (for  heliogravure,  phototype,  rotatory 
reproduction),  etc.,  will  be  shown  in  full  work 
on  the  premises. 

The  interest  of  public  authorities  has  been 
secured  for  the  exhibition,  and  distinguished 
specialists  as  well  as  reputed  firms  in  Ger- 
many and  abroad  have  promised  their  support 
The  co-operation  of  photographers*  assoda* 
tions  and  photographic  perk>dicals  of  every 
country  will  be  invited  to  contribute  that  the 
great  object  in  view,  a  complete  representation 
of  photography,  may  be  successfully  attained. 

The  management  of  the  undertaking  has 
been  entrusted  to  the  (krman  Photographers' 
Association  of  Weimar, 


Photographers'  Associaiion  of  Wiscok. 
SIN.  The  Executive  Committee  at  its  anm^ 
meeting  decided  to  hold  their  next  convention 
at  Milwaukee  April  23,  24  and  25,  1907. 

It  was  decided  to  furnish  the  photographers 
of  Milwaukee  with  invitation  cards  to  be  given 
to  their  friends  and  patrons  inviting  them  to 
view  the  exhibits  during  one  of  the  days  of 
the  convention.  This  is  a  plan  we  would 
urge  other  conventions  to  adopt. 
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